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THE  BUSINESS  WOELD  vs.  THE  POLITICIANS. 

The  discussion  of  the  monetary  system  of  the  Government  during 
the  past  months,  if  unfruitful  in  legislation,  has  not  been  without 
beneficial  results  to  the  people.  It  is  not  extravagance  to  say  that 
never  within  the  same  period  of  time  have  so  many  men  in  public 
and  in  private  life  been  so  willing  to  take  a  positive  stand  and  to 
announce  without  reserve  their  adherence  to  principles  which  are  not 
only  essential  to  a  safe  monetary  system  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  the  people's  welfare  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
credit.  The  citizen  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of  these  things 
as  factors  in  his  material  prosperity;  and  he  has  not  coldly  calculated 
the  effect  of   I  ilarations  on  the  fortunes  of  his  political  party. 

i  action  is  now  left  only  to  the  politician  who  :s  too  dull  to  per- 

.  e  that  the  irhich  will  henceforth  bo  dominantinde 

mining  a  monetary  m  are  the  bush-  rasiderations   which, 

without  regard  to  political   parties,  are  certain  to  act  in  unison  for  the 
[(reservation  of  national   credit  and  of  rightful  individual  interests. 

.an  wli  not  know  and  feel  thai  every  day  this  senti- 

ment is  gro  r  and  Bteadilj         ballizing  into  a  public  opin- 

ion which  mi  •  poor  reader  <>f  the  columns  of 

the  |  an  inappreciative  b<  f  conversations  by  plain  citizens 

the  eounti  and  he  is  not  a  frequenter  of  places  of  busirn 

1       i  that  an  unfavorable  vote  in  ( '  Lpon 

rand  measure  carries  with  it.  public  approval,  or  of  Itself  recon- 

induranoe  of  a  condition  of  things  in  the  busi- 

.-  thoughtful  citizen  is  certain  not  <>nly  ought 

not'    •     it,  but  would  nol  law-making  powers  were  more 
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given  to  the  furtherance  of  financial  legislation  inherently  correct, 
and  less  given  to  that  which  seems  merely  politic  in  its  character  and 
promotive  of  special  interests. 

The  great  service  which  President  Cleveland  has  just  done  the 
country  has  not  been  in  pointing  out  the  evils  which  afflict  our 
financial  body  and  suggesting  the  remedies  necessary  to  rid  us  of 
them,  but  in  his  directing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  upon  the  fact  that  a  commercial  and  industrial 
revival  cannot  be  expected,  or  continuing  loss  to  every  citizen  pre- 
vented, or  national  and  individual  financial  credit  and  integrity 
maintained,  or  ultimate  disaster  averted,  until  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  repeals  laws  which  are  now  working  harm  and 
enacts  others  which  will  prove  of  public  benefit.  However  any  citi- 
zen may  differ  with  the  President  upon  political  questions,  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  must,  when  the  doubt  which  now 
envelops  the  country's  financial  integrity  and  its  ability  to  maintain 
the  world's  commercial  monetary  standard  is  dispelled,  credit  him 
with  a  courage  strong  enough  to  have  led  him  to  do  the  right  thing 
because  it  was  right,  despite  strenuous  opposition  or  but  half-hearted 
support  within  his  own  party  and  antagonism  from  the  other  party. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  wben  partisan  zeal  and  rancor  have  yielded  to  a 
judgment  based  upon  truth  and  justice,  those  that  are  now  his 
bitterest  enemies  will  concede  that  he  displayed  statesmanship  in 
a  great  crisis,  and  proved  equal  to  the  emergency. 

The  present  conditions  of  the  business  world  ought  not  to  exist. 
That  they  do  exist  is  evidence  that  either  in  our  methods  of  doing 
business,  in  our  extravagance  of  expenditure  and  in  our  speculation, 
in  the  Government's  financial  system,  or  in  the  tone  which  has  char- 
acterized our  monetary  legislation  proposed  or  enacted,  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  and  harmful.  In  the  midst  of  great  plenty 
the  American  people  to-day  feel  poor.  With  no  tariff  agitation 
going  on  and  the  manufacturer  in  possession  of  a  complete  knowle 
of  the  basis  upon  which  he  must  operate,  industry  languishes  and  the 
laborer  in  many  places  is  without  employment.  In  every  financial 
institution  there  is  an  abundance  of  money  or  the  representative  oi 
money  seeking  investments,  and  yet  few  investments  ore  made  or  de- 
sired. Upon  the  one  side  credit  is  little  sought,  and  upon  the  other 
reluctantly  given.  A  stagnation  long  continued  is  yet  upon  us  and 
will  remain  until  our  own  people  impart  activity  to  trade,  and  other 
peoples  who  are  dealing  with  and  extending  credit  to  us  feel  confi- 
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dence  that  they  can  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  Unquestionably  for 
some  years  many  of  our  business  methods  have  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  lessen  confidence  in  the  management  of  many  of  our  great 
enterprises.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  over-capitalization  and  the 
fraudulent  manipulation  of  railroad  and  kindred  corporations;  but 
the  effect  of  this  has  long  been  anticipated  and  is  not  now  so  much 
the  original  source  of  harm.  The  result  of  undue  extravagance  in 
living  and  speculation  was  shown  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
liquidation  of  1893  and  since;  but  neither  one  nor  all  of  these  causes 
could  produce  the  present  phenomena. 

It  won  Id  be  foolish  to  undertake  to  conceal  that  the  source  of  our 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fear,  which  happily  has  not  reached  the  point  of 
a  belief,  that  the  United  States  cannot  in  the  face  of  existing  laws 
maintain  the  gold  standard  as  its  unit  of  value.  The  faintest  suspi- 
cion that  it  will  not  now  or  in  the  future  meet  its  obligations  in  con- 
formity with  that  fine  sense  of  financial  integrity  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  observed,  gives  the  business  world  such  a  shock  that  we 
witness  on  every  hand  a  cessation  of  new  undertakings  and  a  constant 
query  as  to  our  future.  There  is  no  relief  for  this  situation  in  the 
great  individual  wealth  of  our  individual  citizens,  nor  in  their  indi- 
vidual desire  to  maintain  their  credit.  The  unlimited  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  unbounded  energies  of  the  people  are  in  and  of 
themselves  equally  unavailing  in  giving  aid  and  comfort.  The  fault 
in  our  Government  and  not  in  the  rule  of  conduct  which  guides 
b  individual  as  an  individual.  Until  the  national  fault  is  eradi- 
cated, the  individual  must  continue  to  suffer  for  bis  country's  folly 
both  in  }•  ad  in  reputation.     Those  abroad  who  deal  with  us 

take  their  estimate  of  our  individual  financial  integrity  from  the  in- 
rity  of  our  Government.     They  do  not  rani;  the  individual  A.mer- 
,'s  honesty  higher  than  hie  Q   rernment's  bonestj,  and  they  will 
•  :  him  willing  to  pay  his  contracts  in  gold  if  his  Govern- 

metal,  giving  in  real  value  hut 
a  portion  of  its  purport  value  and  the  balance  in  governmental  Hat. 
i     fortunately  tl     (<     ernment  under  the  <  <»f  the  Civil 

found  i  into  intimate   and   Hose   relations  with  every 

bun;  intry,     Through  currency  bankii 

tariff t  and  kindred  laws  that,  association  has  so  grown  that 
lay  it  is  the  controlling  f<>rc<:  in  the  American  business  world. 

mental    act   of   a    linaneial    character  is  reflected    in    the 

trad'  both  of  oui  people  and  those  dealing  with  us.     The 
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money-lender,  the  merchant,  and  the  foreign  investor  dealing  with 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  before  acting  wait  to  know  what  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  do  with  its  contracts;  they 
note  laws  upon  the  statute-book  touching  our  governmental  and  other 
obligations;  and  they  observe  the  trend  of  suggested  and  enacted  leg- 
islation and  take  account  of  prevailing  public  opinion  upon  monetary 
questions.  Properly  to  appreciate  and  intelligently  to  act  upon  ques- 
tions touching  our  monetary  standard  and  affecting  the  nation's 
financial  integrity,  therefore,  the  overshadowing  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  in  the  daily  business  affairs  of  the  citizens 
must  be  reckoned  with;  and  he  who  leaves  it  out  of  his  calculations 
is  poorly  equipped  for  making  or  enforcing  the  people's  financial  laws 
or  conducting  his  own  individual  business  operations. 

A  second  consideration,  and  one  too  frequently  lost  sight  of,  is, 
that  ours  is  a  debtor  and  not  a  creditor  nation,  and  that  we  least  of  all 
peoples  can  afford  to  cheapen  our  monetary  standard  and  to  lessen 
our  credit.  Here  no  sentimentalism  can  possibly  enter.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  ought  to  go  back  to.  the  dollar  of  the  fathers, 
to  protect  the  silver-mine  owners,  or  to  undertake  to  maintain  two 
metals  of  unequal  value  always  at  the  same  value.  The  question  is 
rather  whether  or  not  we  can  afford  to  kill  our  credit  with  those  who 
buy  our  railroad  securities,  and  to  whom  at  every  turn  we  look  when 
money  is  to  be  borrowed.  Onl}r  creditor  nations  can  afford  a  ques- 
tionable monetary  standard,  a  debtor  nation  never.  It  may  be  patri- 
otic to  boast  of  an  American  monetary  standard,  independence  of 
other  countries,  and  complete  national  individualism;  but  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  borrowing  and  not  lending,  these 
things,  if  attainable,  could  bring  nothing  but  unprecedented  panic  and 
ruin.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  have  a  silver  standard  when  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  buying  the  government  and  railroad  secu- 
rities of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  are  lending  to  foreigners 
American  money,  and  investing  in  their  enterprises.  So  long  as  the 
contrary  situation  exists  our  people  must  remain,  though  it  hurts  the 
intense  Americanism  of  some  of  them,  without  choice  in  the  matter. 

Every  law  upon  the  statute-book,  therefore,  which  tends  to  make 
at  any  time  the  Government's  credit  in  the  least  doubtful  must  in- 
juriously affect  every  business  relation  and  work  loss  to  every  oil 
whether  or   not   we   maintain   the  gold    standard.      Almost   equ 
effective  as  a  cause  of  weakness  and   distrust   must  be  the  continual 
suggestion  of  laws  which    would    substitute  either    directly    or    m- 
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directly  a  silver  standard.  Those  who  know  the  temper  of  the 
American  people  when  they  once  realize  financial  clanger  do  not  be- 
lieve such  a  standard  will  ever  have  the  sanction  of  enacted  law,  but 
the  hope  of  its  friends  lies  in  accomplishing  through  indirection  what 
cannot  be  gained  by  them  as  a  direct  measure  of  legislation. 

The  observant  citizen  who  notes  the  effect  of  events  must  see  that 
the  greatest  danger  to-day  to  every  business  interest  and  the  cause  of  so 
much  stagnation  in  bank,  factory,  shop,  and  store,  is  the  legal-tender 
currency  issues  and  compulsory  re-issues  by  the  Government.  The 
operation  of  these  issues  moreover  is  the  hope  of  the  advocates  of  free 
coinage,  and  they  are  thus  a  double  hindrance  to  the  return  of  pros- 
perity. They  believe  that  through  them  a  silver  basis  must  ulti- 
mately be  reached,  and  because  of  this  they  resist  their  payment  and 
cancellation  unless  silver  instead  of  bank  notes  shall  be  substituted  in 
their  stead.  The  daily  question  whether  the  Government  can  main- 
tain a  gold  reserve  adequate  to  meet  these  demand-obligations  as  they 
are  presented,  the  anxiety  arising  from  a  fear  of  a  "  gold  run"  upon 
the  Treasury,  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  cumbersome  statute  in 
order  to  issue  coin  bonds  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  metals,  the 
frequency  of  such  issues, — all,  coupled  with  the  avowed  hope  of  many 
free  silver  legislators  of  breaking  down  the  Government's  gold  credit 
and  reaching  a  silver  basis,  are  working  incalculable  injury. 

The  legal -tender  issues  of  the  Government  ought  and  must  be  re- 
deemed and  retired  if  we  are  to  be  rid  of  the  recurring  danger  and 
loss  arising  from  their  :  it  of  our  currency  issues.      Thev  are 

demand-obligations  never  retired,  lixed  as  to  volume,  and  from  their 

ption   a  source  of  loss  and  expense  to  the  people.      Their  most 

ardent  advocate  at  the  time  tli<  8  issued  ;)}  ed  for  their  issue 

and   promised   quick   payment  of  them.      At  the  time  of  their  is 

not  a  dozen  votes  could  have  been  obtained  under  other  and  different 

for  the  "  legal-tender  principle'1  that  w.  en  to  these 

lhase  was  dragooned  only  through  diiv  sity 

into  giving  his  official  on  to  them.      He  declined   to  .'idvocate 

m  in  his  report  to  -.It  wa  I  and  uncontradicted  at 

the  time  that  prior  to  them    u  not  only  v.  ch  B  law    never   passed, 

but  inch  a  li  i  on,  posed,  never  intro- 

duced, tended  by  an j  Department  <>f  the  Government; 

ned    in  debate    in   either 
branch  of  4  (|      Representative  graphically  described  tl 

heap   m   material,  easj   of   i  I    by   steam, 
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signed  by  machinery" ;  and  he  declared  that  "  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  legion  of  paper  devils  which  shall  pour  forth  from  the  loins 
of  the  Secretary. "  The  present  senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  then  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House,  in  an  extremely  able  speech  characterized  them 
as  "  the  precursor  of  a  prolific  brood  of  promises,"  and  the  bill  as  "  a 
measure  not  blessed  by  one  sound  precedent  and  damned  by  all. " 

Unhappily  the  temporary  issues  of  that  day,  despite  the  appeals 
of  Chief  Executives  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  are  yet  a  part 
of  the  fixed  volume  of  our  currency.  From  first  to  last  they  have 
been  the  greatest  burden  and  most  expensive  debt  ever  placed  upon 
the  Government.  The  loss  to  the  people  through  the  speculation 
engendered  by  them,  the  financial  heresies  to  which  they  have  given 
birth,  the  damage  to  individual  business  enterprise  and  credit  through 
recurring  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the 
payment  of  them  in  gold,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  figures;  but  trust- 
worthy statistics  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  "  New  York 
Times"  show  that  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  maintaining  them 
from  their  inception  to  the  present  has  exceeded  two  and  one-half 
billions  of  dollars.  The  expense  already  incurred  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  these  obligations  in  gold  and  to  maintain  a  proper  gold  reserve 
against  their  presentation  may  be  shown  by  the  accurate  statement  ob- 
tained from  the  Treasury,  herewith  given  as  a  foot-note.1 

It  is  claimed  that  when  the  revenues  of  the  Government  exceed 

1  Cost  of  the  gold  reserve,  including  liability  for  principal  of  bonds  sold  and 
interest  thereon  to  their  maturity  : 

Principal  of  bonds  sold  for  resumption  purposes : 

Sold  in  1877  and  1878 $95,500,000 

"     "   1894 100,000,000 

"     "   1895." 62,400,000 

Total  principal $257, 900, 000 

Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  the  average  amount  of  the  free  gold 

in  the  Treasury  from  Jan.  1,  1879,  to  Jan.  1,  1895 93,440,000 

$351,340,000 
Interest  from  Jan.  1,  1895,  to  July  1,  1907,  on  $30,500,000 

4  per  cent  bonds  of  1907 15,250,000 

Interest  from  Jan.  1,  1895,  to  Feb.  1,  1904,  on  $100,000,000 

5  per  cent  bonds 45.  1 10, 661 

Interest  from  Feb.   1,  1895  to  Feb.   1,   1925,  on  $62,400,000 

4  per  cent  bonds 7  1,880, 000 

Total  cost   including   liability,  except   United  St&tet 

not«^  outstanding |  666 
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the  necessary  expenditures  bond  issues  will  cease  and  no  further 
trouble  follow.  The  difficulty,  however,  goes  beyond  the  question 
of  revenue  and  touches  the  vital  point,  intrenching  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  those  dealing  with  us  in  our  ability  to  always  pay  these 
obligations  in  gold.  Complete  confidence  cannot  be  restored  by 
simply  increasing  the  governmental  income;  but  even  if  it  could  be 
thus  restored  there  would  be  no  guarantee  against  future  impairment 
through  the  same  cause.  Under  existing  laws  wherever  there  is  dis- 
turbance in  our  business  world  the  embarrassment  is  made  two-fold 
greater  by  reason  of  the  doubt  of  the  proper  payment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's demand-currency  obligations,  and  by  reason  of  the  taking  of 
the  gold  for  exportation.  Temporary  retirement  of  them  will  not  do: 
as  in  the  case  of  every  other  evidence  of  debt  against  the  Government, 
they  should  be  paid  and  cancelled. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  law-making  powers  can  believe  that 
there  is  economy  to  the  people  in  such  needless  waste.  No  loss  from 
a  contraction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency,  if  such  contraction  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  would  follow,  could  equal  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  issues,  and  no  extravagant  interest  upon  bonds,  if 
bonds  were  issued  for  payment  and  cancellation  of  them,  could  re- 
sult in  such  an  expense  to  the  nation.  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts, 
none  can  doubt  that  when  the  American  people  realize  the  expense 
attaching  to  the  maintenance  of  this,  the  now  only  non-interest-bear- 
ing  debt  of  t'  ernment,  they  will  demand  of  those  who  repre- 

I  thorn   in  Congress   that  there  be  at  once  substituted   for  them  a 

debt  definil  \  time  f-f  ;  -it  and  one  that  when  once  paid  may 

be  completely  extinguished.     Such  a  debt  would  not  lead  unthinking 

to  b'-liovo  that  in  the  fiat  of  the  Government  is  some  magic  power 

which  from  nothing  can  bring  forth  something  of  intrinsic  value. 

.1  \mks  II.   Eckels. 

Id  Amount  of  Unit  till  outstanding $)M0,  G8i,ou; 

T<  •  sad  liability  $h:w>. 

If  the  United  84  ofnnde4on  January  1,  1879,  Into  80-year 

■it.  bondeof  1907   then  being  sold,  the  total  cosi  to  the Goverment  there 
Including  interest  from  Jan.  i.  istcj.  to. July  l,  1907,  would  be  as  follows : 

Principal  <-f  bonds $846,681,000 

Enl  ran  Jan    i.  July  1,  1907  896,916,840 

$74 1,  *!»;.:!  10 
Difference  In  taTOt  of  oonTerting  aotei  Into  bonds  $91  ,670,849 


OUR   BLUNDERING   FOREIGN   POLICY. 

To  review  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
two  years  is  not  a  cheerful  task  for  any  American.  The  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  by  the  present  Administration,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
been  uniform  and  simple;  but  these,  after  all,  are  only  relative  and 
not  absolute  merits.  They  may  be  characteristic  of  a  bad  as  well  as  a 
good  course  of  action,  and  in  this  case  the  course  has  been  bad.  Un- 
der the  present  Administration  our  foreign  policy  has  been  everywhere 
a  policy  of  retreat  and  surrender.  In  war  it  is  often  more  difficult, 
as  well  as  more  perilous,  to  retreat  than  to  advance,  but  in  diplomacy 
it  is  always  easy  to  retreat  even  if  it  be  disastrous,  and  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  giving  up  to  some  one  else.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  Administration,  however,  can  be  best  understood  by  a  brief 
statement  of  some  of  the  questions  connected  with  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  which  it  has  dealt. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  power  he  found  a  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  pending  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
islands  themselves  the  corrupt  government  of  a  semi -barbarous  queen, 
who  was  controlled  by  the  great  sugar  magnate,  had  been  overthrown, 
and  a  provisional  government  had  been  established  by  Americans  and 
Englishmen  who  represented  almost  all  the  wealth,  intelligence,  char- 
acter, and  civilization  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  For  the  protection  of 
American  interests,  American  sailors  and  marines  had  been  landed, 
and  the  American  flag  was  flying  over  the  government  house.  With- 
out pausing  to  discuss  the  action  of  our  minister  and  our  naval  offi- 
cers prior  to  that  time,  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  the  uniform  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  those  islands.  To  maintain  our  influence 
and  control  in  Hawaii,  with  final  annexation  as  the  result,  had  been 
the  unbroken  policy  of  the  United  States  foriifty  years.  It  had  been 
the  policy  of  Marcy  and  Seward,  of  Bayard  ami  Blaine,  and  there  bad 
never  been  a  party  distinction  or  a  political  difference  concerning  it 
until  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President  for  the  second  time.  All  our 
treaties  and  all  our  dealings  with  Hawaii  down  to  the  fourth  of  Mareh, 
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1893,  had  tended  in  one  direction.  This  well-settled  policy  and  these 
established  traditions  Mr.  Cleveland  cast  aside  as  if  wholly  unworthy 
of  consideration.  He  withdrew  the  treaty  of  annexation  in  the  Senate 
and  sent  a  "  paramount  commissioner"  of  no  diplomatic  experience  to 
Honolulu,  nominally  to  investigate,  but  really,  as  events  proved,  to 
carry  out  a  pre-arranged  plan.  That  commissioner  hauled  down  the 
American  flag  and  ordered  the  American  marines  and  blue- jackets 
back  to  their  ships.  The  Administration  then  followed  up  this  plan  of 
breaking  clown  American  control  by  a  determined  effort  to  overthrow 
the  provisional  government  and  establish  once  more  the  corrupt  rule  of 
the  deposed  queen.  The  attempt  failed,  thanks  to  the  vigor  of  Presi- 
dent Dole  and  his  associates,  and  to  the  indignation  of  the  American 
people  when  the  intrigue  for  the  restoration  of  the  queen  was  brought 
to  light.  Then,  after  long  delays  and  with  much  reluctance,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  finally  forced  to  recognize  the  new  Kepublic.  But 
even  this  defeat,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
which  declared  that  the  interference  of  any  other  nation  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  did  not  prevent  a  further  manifestation  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Administration  to  a  government  in  Hawaii  which  was  wholly  in 
the  American  interest.  In  defiance  of  well -settled  precedents,  the 
Secretary  of  State  received  and  the  President  communicated  with 
certain  conspirators  against  the  established  and  recognized  government 
of  Hawaii  who  called  themselves  royal  commissioners.      It  was  known 

that  a  royalist  rising  was  contemplated  in 

the  [glands,  and  pite  this  knowledge  And  the  consequent  danger 

of  such  an  outbreak  to  American   property  and  American  citizens, 

: .i to  the  warning  and   advice  of  an   able  and   distinguished  naval 

officer,  the  President  withdrew  our  man-of-war  from  Hawaii  and  thus 

•  rtunitv  and    free   our    ■    I  royalist   movement.      The 

had   been  predicted,  and  DOthing  but  the  energy 

and  courage  of  the  Republican  ■  iment  Baved   Hawaii  from  the 

toration  of  tl  •         en.     With    England   reaching  out  for  every 

:id  in  the  P  •  d  with  British  sympathy  Btrongly  manifested 

•    overnment,  this  Administration  has  done  everything 

in  ]•  er  t<>  bres  d  our  well-settled  policy  in  regard  to  those 

itial  to  us.  both  commercially  and  from  a 

military  point  of  new.     It  b  unmended  that  0  assent  to 

gift  of  '  to  Gh    it,  Britain  tor  a  telegraphic  oable 

tion,  and  ight  t<>  <'  American  influence  by  methods 
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which,  if  persisted  in,  can  result  only  in  throwing  the  Hawaiian 
people  into  the  arms  of  England. 

Less  important  than  Hawaii,  Samoa  is  still  of  serious  consequence 
to  our  military  and  commercial  interests  in  the  Pacific.  Many  years 
ago  we  unwisely  declined  the  control  of  the  islands,  but  we  have  had 
conceded  to  us  there  the  important  harbor  of  Pago -Pago,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  maintaining  not  only  a  naval  station,  but  our  commercial  in- 
fluence in  the  Samoan  group,  has  long  been  apparent.  The  dis- 
creditable story  of  our  conduct  there  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
administration  has  been  fully  told  by  Mr.  Sewall,  and  under  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration  we  reversed  that  policy  and  made  the 
Berlin  treaty,  by  which  we  formed  a  joint  protectorate  with  England 
and  Germany  over  the  Samoan  Islands.  The  effort  of  this  Admin- 
istration has  been  to  yield  the  position  thus  secured  by  treaty,  to 
give  up  our  hold  and  to  abandon  Samoa.  Our  men-of-war  have  been 
withdrawn  so  as  to  leave  our  interests  without  protection.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard declared  in  a  speech  in  London  that  we  would  better  get  out  of 
Samoa  and  turn  it  over  to  Sir  John  Thurston,  the  British  governor 
of  New  Zealand,  who  was  described  by  our  ambassador  as  a  very 
excellent  man.  The  President  has  taken  the  same  ground,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  attitude  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  we  should 
have  abandoned  those  islands  to  England  before  this.  Mr.  Gresham 
for  his  part  set  out  to  nullify  the  treaty  of  Berlin  by  failing  to  send 
•in  to  Congress  an  estimate  for  the  appropriation  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  treaty  provisions.  This  omission,  however,  created  such  an 
outcry  that  the  estimate  was  finally  sent  in  after  the  diplomatic  bill 
had  reached  the  Senate.  The  policy  of  the  Administration  in  regard 
to  Samoa,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perversity  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  would  have  been  a  com- 
plete success,  because  in  international  affairs  it  is  always  so  easy  to 
surrender  your  own  interests  in  favor  of  some  other  nation. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  nations  of  the  far  East  during  the  past 
year  has  presented  the  same  characteristics  as  those  shown  in  the 
cases  of  Samoa  and  Hawaii.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  that 
strange  dispatch  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  roughly  warned 
Japan,  the  most  powerful  and  civilized  of  the  Eastern  peoples,  that 
she  ought  not  to  make  war  on  Corea  at  a  time  when  she  was  plan- 
ning to  make  war  on  China.  This  was  a  sufficiently  curious  bit  ol 
diplomacy,  but  it  was  creditable  compared  to  our  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  students  at  Shanghai.      We  had  undertaken,  when  war  hi 
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out  between  China  and  Japan,  to  exercise  our  good  offices  in  behalf 
of  Japanese  citizens  in  China  who  were  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
their  own  diplomatic  representatives.  Two  young  Japanese  accused 
of  being  spies  by  the  Chinese  took  refuge  in  our  consulate  in  the  for- 
eign concession.  Our  charge  d'affaires,  Mr.  Denby,  and  our  consul, 
Mr.  Jernigan,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  save  these  two  students, 
and  would  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  imperative  orders 
of  Mr.  Gresham.  Without  requiring  any  investigation  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  charges  against  them,  Mr.  Gresham  ordered  these  two  young  men 
to  be  given  up  to  a  certain  and  cruel  death.  Mr.  Gresham,  it  is  true, 
received  an  assurance  from  the  Chinese  minister  that  the  Japanese 
would  not  be  executed  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Denby  to  Pekin.  But 
this  is  no  excuse,  for  he  ought  to  have  known,  what  every  intelligent 
schoolboy  understands,  that  Asiatic  standards  of  truth  and  honor,  and 
Asiatic  diplomacy,  are  utterly  different  from  those  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  that  promises  such  as  he  accepted  are  of  no  binding 
force  with  an  Oriental.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  State  seems  actually  to 
have  put  faith  in  the  assurances  of  the  Chinese  minister,  and  the 
result  was  that  these  two  students  were  executed,  probably  after  hide- 
ous torture,  before  the  return  of  our  minister.  This  incident  is  a 
dark  stain  upon  our  national  character  for  humanity  and  generosity. 

A  century  ago,  when  terror  reigned  in  Paris  and  the  prisons  ran 
with  the  blood  of  the  September  massacres,  Gouverneur  Morris,  the 
an  minister,  did  Dot  hesitate,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
and  without  instructions,  to  give  shelter  to  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  the  Unit  tea.     Wnen   France  and  Germany  were 

at  war  and  feeling  was  running  high  in  Paris,  Mr.  Washburn  did  not 

•ted  under  instructions  no  broader  than  those 
given  to  Mr.  I'  to  afford  successful  protection  to  Germans,  whose 

ited  populace.  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Washburn  American  policy.     So,  In  justice  be 

aid,  did  Mr.  Denby.  It  was  the  abandonment  of  this  policy  by 
t  Administration  which  has  blotted  darkly  our  record  for 

eon:  humanity  with  the  death  of  these  tWO  students. 

In  ,ia  we  did   enough  to  he  laughed   at  and   tOO   little  to  be 

If  we  nterfere  at  all,  we  should  have  inter 

me  purpose,     [ndeed,  the  desire  of  this  Administration  to 
retreat  ha-  been  accompanied  by  the  to  meddle.     We  have 

D  meddling  where  we  had   |  and  We  have  held  aloof  and 

lered  where  mat  intei         of  our  own  were  at,  stake.     We 
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thrust  ourselves  in  to  advise  Japan  about  Corea,  but  we  have  done 
nothing  to  cheek  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  British  upon  the 
territory  of  Venezuela,  although  those  aggressions  are  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  volunteered  to  arbitrate  between  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  but  we  have  not  undertaken  to  interfere  in  any  way 
between  Great  Britain,  a  strong  power,  and  Venezuela,  a  weak  one, 
although  British  subjects  are  violating  in  that  region  a  principle 
which  hitherto  we  have  always  most  sacredly  maintained. 

The  spirit  of  the  Administration  seems  also  to  have  entered  into 
the  legislation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Congress.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  is  hostile  to  us.  They  lose  no  opportunity  of  injur- 
ing us.  They  keep  open  the  question  of  the  fisheries  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  complicate  constantly  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  Yet  when  the  Democratic  party  passes  a  tariff, 
they  select  Canada  as  the  country  to  be  particularly  favored.  If 
Canada  desires  the  advantages  of  our  great  markets,  let  her  unite 
with  us  either  entirelv  or  as  to  tariffs.  Until  she  does  so,  it  is  our 
obvious  policy  to  exclude  her  from  our  markets  and  give  her  no  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind.  For  what  the  Democratic  party  voluntarily  gave 
to  Canada  in  the  tariff,  Canada  would  willingly  have  conceded  to  us 
many  disputed  points  in  other  matters.  Yet  the  Democratic  party 
gave  this  great  advantage  to  Canada  gratis,  and  by  so  doing  entirely 
abandoned  American  interests.  Of  all  the  blunders  of  the  tariff  there 
is  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity 
treaties,  which  is  so  deeply  injurious  to  American  interests  as  this 
throwing  open  our  markets  to  the  principal  Canadian  products,  while 
Canada's  tariff  with  all  its   discriminations  asrainst  us  remains  un- 

o 

changed. 

The  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  toward  Canada  has  been  car- 
ried even  further  by  Mr.  Gresham  in  regard  to  the  sugar  bounty  of 
Germany.  We  imposed,  in  the  tariff  of  1S94  as  in  that  of  L890,  a 
duty  to  offset  the  German  export  bounty  on  sugar.  Our  reciprocity 
treaty  having  been  overthrown,  Germany  has  begun  to  discriminate 
against  our  products.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gresham  makes  haste  to  say 
that  we  have  no  right  to  impose  our  countervailing  sugar  duty.  The 
duty  itself  is  of  no  moment,  but  the  principle  thus  relinquished  ;. 
enormous  consequence.  If  foreign  countries  can  give  export  boun- 
ties and  we  cannot  offset  them  by  import  duties,  then  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  sovereign  rights  and  foreign  countries  ran  control  OUT 
tariffs.      Mr.  Gresham  took  this  ground  in  the    face  of   a  direetk  op- 
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posite  opinion  from  the  Attorney -General,  and  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  admission  by  the  English  and  German  representatives  at  the  in- 
ternational sugar  conference  of  1888  that  export  bounties  could  be 
met  by  countervailing  duties  without  violating  the  favored-nation 
clause.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  other  view  could  be 
taken,  yet  so  anxious  is  this  Administration,  apparently,  to  yield 
to  any  foreign  demand  that  Mr.  Gresham  actually  advised  that  we 
should  abandon  this  obvious  right  belonging  of  necessity  to  any  in- 
dependent nation. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  touch  upon 
all  the  points  in  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Administration,  but  the 
outline  which  has  just  been  given  displays  quite  fully  enough  their 
attitude  and  is  sufficiently  depressing  without  any  effort  to  elaborate 
details.     The  fact  is  that  the  performances  of  this  Administration  in 

trd  to  our  foreign  affairs  are  the  culmination  and  last  expression 
of  a  movement  or  tendency  which  has  been  for  some  time  visible  in 
our  politics.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  fashion  of  late  to  neglect  our 
foreign  relations  and  to  treat  them  as  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and 
this  unfortunate  tendency  has  been  greatly  stimulated  in  recent  years 
by  the  tariff  reform  or  free  trade  agitation.  The  economic  doctrines 
which  the  tariff  reformers  have  been  urging  were  of  course  borrowed 
from  England,  and  all  the  queer  and  extraneous  fantasies  attached  to 

e  doctrines  were  borrowed  with  them.  The  theory  of  the  Man- 
chester school  in  its  fullest  development  was  not  merely  that  free 
trade   was  mically    correct,    but  that  if   universally   applied   it 

would  prove  to  i  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  that  it  meant  univer- 
sal |  and  that  all   such    thin  navies,  war,  territorial 

ension,  or  national  e  I   be  stopped  because  they  were 

ith  the  complete  freedom  of  trade.     England, 

:i  she*  ma  solemnly  preached  this  stuff,  was  no1 

allows  adherence  to  theory  or  foolish 

ith  her  interests.      The    English  are 

eminently  practical,  and  ho         i  much  they  like  a  theory  they  never 
v  it  to  th(  d  disadvanl  They  adopted  a  five  trade  tariff 

•  )uM  pay,  and  fa  iven  high  protective 

hipping  for  tin?  on.     They  worshipped 

loudly  at  1         en'- of  the  Mancl  tool,  but  the  effort  of  that 

curb  the  conquering  and  colonizing  spirit  of  the  race  failed 

i  •  ile  monument  of  their  defeat 

and  Empress  of  [ndia. 
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The  free  traders  of  this  country,  however,  are  only  imitators,  and, 
as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  with  mimics,  they  are  much  more  rigidly 
consistent  than  their  models  in  carrying  our  their  pet  theories  to 
absurd  and  dangerous  extremes  carefully  shunned  by  the  original 
proprietors.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Cobden  and  his  followers,  England 
has  gone  on  in  her  career  of  territorial  extension,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  and  sustained  by  an  army  and  navy,  but  our 
free  traders,  not  content  with  urging  their  economic  views,  have  un- 
dertaken at  the  same  time  to  break  down  the  American  spirit  and  to 
prevent  our  defending  our  own  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Take  up  any  of  the  few  newspapers  "  consecrated"  to  tariff  reform  or 
free  trade,  look  at  the  speeches  of  their  orators  or  the  writings  of 
those  of  them  whom  they  alwaj^s  refer  to  as  "  thinkers"  or  "  publi- 
cists," and  you  will  find  everywhere  the  same  note.  Everywhere 
there  is  opposition  and  abuse  for  the  navy  and  sneers  at  any  attempt 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  United  States  against  another  nation. 
By  these  people  the  words  American  and  Americanism  are  put  in 
quotation  marks  and  treated  as  opprobrious  and  dishonoring  epithets, 
and  patriotism  is  held  up  as  vulgar  and  something  to  which  no  well- 
bred  person  should  refer.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  thorough- 
going disciples  of  the  Manchester  school  are  but  an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  great  American  people,  who  are  deeply  patriotic  and  feel 
a  profound  pride  in  their  country.  None  the  less,  these  survivals  of 
the  Cobden  period  have  had  a  considerable  power  for  harm.  They 
have  perverted  some  educated  but  not  very  efficient  people,  and  they 
have  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  official  leaders  of  a  great 
political  organization.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  Cobdenized 
the  Democratic  party  is  a  signal  and  painful  proof  of  their  success  in 
this  direction,  and  when  the  history  of  that  party  is  remembered  this 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  very  remarkable  performance. 

All  the  great  constructive  legislation  of  this  country,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  has  been  the  work  of  the  Kepublican  party  and  its  pred- 
ecessors. The  Federalists  organized  the  Government;  the  Whigs 
developed  our  industries  and  set  on  foot  our  great  system  of  internal 
improvements;  the  Eepublicans  maintained  the  Union,  abolished 
slavery,  placed  the  last  great  Amendments  on  the  Constitution,  and  es- 
tablished our  credit  and  our  tariff.  The  record  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  constructive  legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  their 
many  years  of  power,  is  singularly  barren.  Hut  there  is  one  direc- 
tion where  the  Democratic  party  1ms  done  a  great  work.      The  Kepubli- 
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cans  under  the  lead  of  Charles  Sumner  added  Alaska  to  our  domain, 
but  with  this  exception  all  our  great  acquisitions  of  territory  have 
been  the  work  of  Democrats.  To  them  we  owe  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, Florida,  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  cession.  If  the  Democratic 
party  has  had  one  cardinal  principle  beyond  all  others,  it  has  been 
that  of  pushing  forward  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  Administration,  governed  as  it  is  by  free-trade  influences,  this 
great  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  during  nearly  a  century  of 
existence  has  been  utterly  abandoned.  Thomas  Jefferson,  admit- 
ting that  he  violated  the  Constitution  while  he  did  it,  effected  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  has  labored  to  overthrow 
American  interests  and  American  control  in  Hawaii.  Andrew  Jack- 
son fought  for  Florida,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  is  eager  to  abandon  Samoa. 
The  Democratic  party,  in  its  leaders  at  least,  has  been  successfully 
Cobdenized,  and  that  is  the  underlying  reason  for  their  policy  of  re- 
treat. It  is  the  melancholy  outcome  of  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
higher  aim  or  purpose  for  men  or  for  nations  than  to  buy  and  sell,  to 
trade  jack-knives  and  make  everything  cheap.  No  one  underrates 
the  importance  of  the  tariffs  or  the  still  greater  importance  of  a  sound 
currency.  But  of  late  years  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  these  eco- 
nomic questions  that  we  have  grown  unmindful  of  others.  We  have 
had  something  too  much  of  these  disciples  of  the  Manchester  school, 
who  think  the  price  of  calico  more  important  than  a  nation's  honor, 
the  duties  on  pig  iron  of  more  moment  than  the  advance  of  a  race. 

It  is  time  to  recall  what  we  have  been  tending  to  forget:  that  we 
have  always  had  and  that  we  have  now  a  foreign  policy  which  is  of 

t  import;  our  national  well-being.      The  foundation  of  that 

pol  ne  of  neutrality.      To  him  and  to 

e  the  principle  that  il  the  business  of  the 

of  Europe.     When  this  policy 

.  it  fell  with  a  shook  upon  the  Americans  of  that  day, 

till  col  in  habits  of  thought  and  could  not  realize 

that  the  >pe  did  not  concern  us.      Yet  the  establish- 

t  of  the  neutrality  policy  WS  it  Services  which 

•  I  Hamilton  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  nation- 
ality.     Th(  m'i   policy  was   the   Monroe  doc- 
trine, 1           rk  of  John  Qaincy  Adams,  a  much  greater  man  than 
lent  who---  name  it  I  v.  ■    :  declared  that  it 

not  the  fa  of   the    rnit«'<|  to   meddle   in    the   affairs   of 

.<]  John  Q'lini".  Ad  that  Europe  must  not  meddle 
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in  the  Western  hemisphere.  As  I  have  seen  it  solemnly  stated  re- 
cently that  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  has  no  bearing  on  the  extension  of  the  United  States, 
but  simply  holds  that  no  European  power  shall  establish  itself  in  the 
Americas  or  interfere  with  American  governments. 

The  neutrality  policy  and  the  Monroe  doctrine  are  the  two  great 
principles  established  at  the  outset  by  far-seeing  statesmen  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  But  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  foreign  policy  stopped  there,  or  that  these 
fundamental  propositions  in  any  way  fettered  the  march  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Washington  withdrew  us  from  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that  our  true  line  of  advance  was 
to  the  West.  He  never  for  an  instant  thought  that  we  were  to  remain 
stationary  and  cease  to  move  forward.  He  saw,  with  prophetic  vis- 
ion, as  did  no  other  man  of  his  time,  the  true  course  for  the  American 
people.  He  could  not  himself  enter  into  the  promised  land,  but  he 
showed  it  to  his  people,  stretching  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  We  have  followed  the  teachings  of  Washington.  We  have 
taken  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  pressed  on  beyond  the 
Sierras.  We  have  a  record  of  conquest,  colonization,  and  territorial 
expansion  unequalled  by  any  people  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
are  not  to  be  curbed  now  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school 
which  have  never  been  observed  in  England,  and  which  as  an  impor- 
tation are  even  more  absurdly  out  of  place  here  than  in  their  native 
land.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  entor,  as  England 
has  done,  upon  the  general  acquisition  of  distant  possession  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Our  government  is  not  adapted  to  such  a  policy,  and 
we  have  no  need  of  it,  for  we  have  an  ample  field  at  home ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  in  the  United  States 
themselves  we  hold  the  citadel  of  our  power  and  greatness  as  a 
nation,  there  are  outworks  essential  to  the  defence  of  that  citadel 
which  must  neither  be  neglected  nor  abandoned. 

There  is  a  very  definite  policy  for  American  statesmen  to  pursue 
in  this  respect  if  they  would  prove  themselves  worthy  inheritors  of 
the  principles  of  Washington  and  Adams,  We  desire  no  extension 
to  the  south,  for  neither  the  population  nor  the  lands  of  Central  or 
South  America  would  be  desirable  additions  to  the  United  States. 
But  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  there  should  be  but  one 
flag  and  one  country.      Neither  race  nor  climate  forbid-  this  extenfl 
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and  every  consideration  of  national  growth  and  national  welfare  de- 
mands it.  In  the  interests  of  our  commerce  and  of  our  fullest  de- 
velopment we  should  build  the  Nicaragua  canal,  and  for  the  protection 
of  that  canal  and  for  the  sake  of  our  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific  we  should  control  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  maintain  our  in- 
fluence in  Samoa.  England  has  studded  the  West  Indies  with  strong 
places  which  are  a  standing  menace  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard.  We 
should  have  among  those  islands  at  least  one  strong  naval  station, 
and  when  the  Nicaragua  cajnal  is  built,  the  island  of  Cuba,  still  sparsely 
settled  and  of  almostTunbounded  fertilijjs,  will  become  to  us  ajieces- 
sity.  Commerce  follows  the  flag,  and  we  should  build  up  a  navy 
strong  enough  to  give  protection  to  Americans  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  put  our  coasts  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  attack. 

The  tendency  of  modern  times  is  toward  consolidation.  It  is  ap- 
parent in  capital  and  labor  alike,  and  it  is  also  true  of  nations.  Small 
States  are  of  the  past  and  have  no  future.  The  modern  movement 
is  all  toward  the  concentration  of  people  and  territory  into  great  na- 
tions and  large  dominions.  The  great  nations  are  rapidly  absorbing 
for  their  future  expansion  and  their  present  defence^tfTPthe  waste" 
places  of  the  ea&>  It  is  a  movement  which  makes  for  civilization 
and  the  advancement  of  the  race.  As  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  must  not  fall  out  of  the  line  of  march. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have  been  so  much  absorbed  with 
grave  domestic  questions  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  these  vast  inter- 
ests which  lie  just  outside  our  borders.      They  ought  to  be  neglected 
no  longer.      They  are  not  only  of  material   importance,  but  they  are 
matters  which  concern  our  crreatness  as  a  nation  and   our  future  as  a 
»ple.      They  appeal  to  our  national  honor  and  dignity  and  to 
of  country  and  of  race.     If  the  humiliating  foreign  policy 
of  the  present  Administration  has  Berved  to  call  attention  to  these 
:   to  remind  us  that  they  an*  quite  'is  important  at   least 
as  tariffs  or  currency,  it  will  perhaps  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  d  ".     When  'ion  of  foreign  relations  it  should 

er  be  forgotten  that  we  me        mething  above  and  beyond  party 

ling  thai  rouses  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism  and  the 

An        -  ism  of  which  we  Q<         tan  bave  too  much,  and  of  which 

ring  the  last  two  jr<  i         i  Government  has  shown  altogether  too 
lit 

2  II.  c.  Lodge. 


^ 


WHAT'  WOULD   I    DO   WITH   THE   TARIFF   IF   I   WERE 

CZAR? 

I  rather  like  the  swing  of  the  question,  and  I  proceed  to  reply. 
The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  National  Government  according  to 
Secretary  Carlisle's  report  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $424,000,- 
000,  and  the  estimated  receipts  $404,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$20,000,000.  He  estimates  that  next  year  there  will  be  a  surplus 
of  $30,000,000,  assuming  the  expenditure  to  be  the  same. 

The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  pensions  this  fiscal  year  over  last  is 
no  less  than  $18,000,000,  and  very  soon  every  year  the  percentage  of 
decrease  must  become  greater.  The  navy  will  require  less  expendi- 
ture upon  it  than  in  future  years,  and  the  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  will  give  increased  revenues  of  themselves,  so  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the 
Government  after  the  next  year,  although  the  Secretary  is  probably 
much  oversanguine  as  to  receipts  under  present  laws  for  this  year. 

Of  Government  revenues,  the  tariff  is  estimated  to  yield  §160,- 
000,000  this  year,  and  is  estimated  to  yield  $190,000,000  next  year; 
and  the  question  is,  What  would  I  do  about  the  tariff  if  I  had  su- 
preme power? 

First,  my  aim  would  be  to  keep  free  of  duty  the  necessaries  of 
life  used  by  the  many,  and  to  tax  highly  the  luxuries  of  the  few. 
The  masses  who  wear  and  consume  home  products  I  should  not  tax, 
but  the  luxurious  man  and  woman  of  fashion  who  will  wear  at  what- 
ever  cost  the  fine  woollens  and  the  exquisitely  fine  silks  and  the 
delicately  fine  linens  of  Europe  should  pay  the  tariff  duties.  This 
small  rich  class  under  the  new  tariff  would  be  made  much  more 
fashionable  by  paying  perhaps  double  the  present  duties.  The  Amer- 
ican masses  who  use  American  tobacco  and  cigars  should  find  no 
higher  tax  upon  these  than  at  present;  but  the  rich  and  luxurious 
gentlemen  whose  delicate  nostrils  require  the  perfume  of  the  Havana, 
should  become  more  profitable  to  the  state  by  paying  at  least  double 
the  present  duty.  The  ohampagne  and  rare  old  wine  drinkers  and 
purchasers  of  rare  old  or  rare  new  foreign  ohina  and  glass,  perfum- 
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eries,  and  similar  articles  de  luxe  should  be  able  to  boast  with  perfect 
truth  of  their  enhanced  value.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
imported  articles  are  used  by  the  rich  few,  and  home  products  by 
the  masses. 

The  increased  duties  proposed  upon  foreign  articles  de  luxe  would 
not  be  levied  with  a  view  to  protection,  but  purely  for  revenue. 
That  incidentally  this  policy  might  slightly  benefit  the  manufacturers 
at  home  would  not  be  considered  an  objection ;  but  this  advantage,  if 
any,  could  be  but  slight,  since  the  superfine  qualities  of  wool,  silk, 
and  linen  goods  are  not  made  here,  nor  are  the  high-priced  wines, 
cigars,  and  hundreds  of  fancy  articles.  Home  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, almost  completely  control  the  market  for  goods  of  ordinary 
quality,  which  are  those  used  by  the  masses. 

The  reverse  of  this  has  hitherto  been  the  policy  adopted.  A 
page  could  be  filled  with  a  list  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  upon  which 
the  taxes  have  been  reduced  bv  the  new  tariff.     Here  are  a  few  re- 

m 

duetions:  china  reduced  50  per  cent,  glass-plate  and  stained  glass  40, 
gold  pens  16,  clocks  28,  hats  72,  knit  fabrics  72,  flannel  08,  silk 
umbrellas  18,  brandy  and  cordials  28,  silks  40,  gloves  30,  comfits, 
jellies,  etc.,  laces,  embroideries,  etc.,  16,  woollens  and  silks  10  to 
20,  owing  to  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific  duties.  Under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  the  rich  man  of  fashion  wears  his  Buperfine  foreign  broad- 
cloth, superfine  linen,  silk  hat,  kid  gloves,  line  silk  umbrella,  sips 
his  costly  glass  of  rare  old  wine,  from  20  to  V<»  per  cent  less  than 
the  former  duty  upon  these  superfluous  Luxuries.  Bis  grand  dame 
plays  her  fan,  nourishes  her  embroidered  handkerchief,  displays  her 
laces,  and  arrays  herself  in  superb  silks  at  equal  reduc- 
tions, with  many  smiles  and  thanks  to  the  newly  arisen  friend  of 
the  people,  the  charming  and  brilliant  young  Wesl  Virginian,  who 
apoL  for   his    failure-    to  reduce    the  duties    upon    the  ehanipaeiie 

she  i  (plaining  that  this  was  not  his  fault  as  his  bill  origi- 

nal! action  also.      Bundreds  of  fancy  articles 

made   of  wool,  silk   and    linen  are  now  under  reduced  duties.      These 

reducti  shall  see  later,  embrace  articles 'A'  luxewhioh  furnish 

oftheenl  roue  from  the  tariff.     Not  one  workingman 

in  the  land  usee  these  luxuries.     Such  is  "  tariff  reform"  up 

md   thus  is  i       "burden  of  taxation  removed    from  the 
mattes  of  the  Strange  delusion  I     The  taxes  are  removed 

only  from  the  rich. 

Thii  is  not  a  pal  m.   for   neither    party  has   made  the  pri- 
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mary  object  of  the  tariff  the  collection  of  tbe  revenue  from  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich  regardless  of  cither  free  trade  or  protection.  A  proper 
tariff  would  replace  tbe  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able 
to  bear  it,  and  much  higher  rates  would  be  imposed  upon  these  articles 
than  have  ever  yet  been  charged. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  use  of  luxuries  would  be  seri- 
ously lessened  owing  to  higher  rates  of  duties.  On  the  contrary,  one 
element  of  fashionable  use  is  great  cost.  The  imports  would  be 
lessened  if  duties  were  raised  upon  articles  of  general  consumption 
used  by  the  masses,  because  one  article  could  be  substituted  for  an- 
other and  the  cost  is  always  carefully  considered.  But  this  does  not 
apply  strongly  to  luxuries,  which  are  chiefly  matters  of  taste  and 
fashion  and  are  purchased  solely  by  the  rich,  to  whom  price  is  not 
the  first  consideration.  To  double  the  tax  upon  champagne,  for  in- 
stance, or  upon  fine  foreign  china,  woollens,  silks,  linens,  laces,  em- 
broideries, etc.,  would  not  greatly  deter  the  rich  class  from  purchas- 
ing. The  reduction  in  the  amount  consumed  would  probably  not 
much  more  than  equal  the  ordinary  increase  arising  from  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth.  The  amount  of  additional  duty  re- 
ceived, therefore,  would  soon  be  substantially  the  amount  imposed. 
But  even  if  the  higher  taxes  reduced  the  use  of  the  foreign  products 
one -fourth  for  a  time,  the  revenues  would  still  be  one-fourth  more 
were  the  taxes  doubled.  Should,  however,  a  considerable  reduction 
in  consumption  take  place,  so  much  the  better.  There  is  a  silver 
lining  to  that  cloud,  for  so  much  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  home  products,  or,  at  least,  not 
spent  in  luxurious  living.  It  might  be  claimed  that  the  home  manu- 
facturer would  finally  produce  the  finest  qualities  of  textile  goods 
if  the  foreign  goods  were  highly  taxed.  So  be  it,  and  so  much  the 
better  for  the  country  if  he  did;  but  it  would  take  years  before  he 
could  do  so,  and  long  before  this,  the  natural  increase  of  the  revenues 
from  increased  population  and  wealth  would  meet  any  reduction  of 
imports.  In  a  few  years  the  decrease  in  pensions — the  great  drain 
at  present — will  relieve  the  Government  from  the  necessity  to  collect 
as  much  revenue. 

Tariff  duties  as  follows  were  collected  in  1892  on  foreign  importa- 
tions of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  : 

Wool  manufactures 

Silk  16 

Cotton         u  16,4 
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Flax  manufactures $10, 066, 636 

Glass  and  china 10,339,000 

Wines,  liquors,  etc 8,935,000 

Tobacco  and  cigars 11,882,557 

Here  are  §106,000,000  of  revenue  from  seven  classes  of  luxuries, 
and  here  are  a  few  others  which  netted  more  than  §S,  000, 000  addi- 
tional— jewelry,  carriages,  artificial  flowers,  clocks,  brushes,  paper, 
perfumeries,  musical  instruments — making  8111,000,000  revenue 
collected  from  imports  out  of  the  total  of  8177,000,000.  To  reduce 
duties  upon  articles  which  are  all  luxuries  of  the  rich,  furnishing 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  tariff  revenue,  is  the  chief  result  of  the  Wil- 
son act. 

The  statement  cannot  be  disputed  that  these  articles  were  not 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  With  woollen 
manufactures,  as  those  of  silk,  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  supplied  by  the  home  manufacturer  almost  exclusively. 
The  only  class  which  uses  imported  cloths,  and  foreign  glass  and  china, 
and  foreign  wines  and  tobacco,  is  the  rich.  To  prevent  the  charge 
being  made  that  the  articles  used  to  any  extent  by  the  masses  might 
be  made  dearer  by  the  increased  duties,  the  bill  should  provide  that 

■Hen,  silk,  and  linen  cloths  of  common  grades  should  be  exempt 
from  the  higher  duties.  Substantially  none  but  the  high  grades  is 
imported,  but  this  clause  would  disarm  criticism.  Had  even  the  duties 
of  1892  been  i  luxuries  of  the  few,  the  present  defi- 

ciencv  in  the  reveir  lid  have  been  much  less  than  now  disturbs 

the  national  excheqin  We  have  here  a  rich  mine,  indeed,  which 

should  be  dra  m  when  the  next  tariff  legislation  is  undertaken. 

Were  the  duties  upon  these  luxuries  doubled,  and  another  $114, - 
000,000  collected,  or  if  the  increased  taxes  diminished  consumption 
by  0  irth  ai  I  ined  but  half   the  increase,  as 

old    in   th    •  .   then  I  i  dd  have  taken,  say, 

if  the  toiling  masses  and 

m  those  of  the  luxurious,  pleasure-loving,  extravagant 

f.»r   ti  'lice  with    benefit  to 

1  to  the  nation.     If  50  per  oemt  additional  duty  were 

•     led    to   almost   the  whole  of 
•h(»n    nor    free    trade,  and    has 

th  eithei ,      1 1  aply  a  i  >n  of  revenue.     And 

1  that  in  do  i  the  i  e  so  wisely 

Luxuries  oonsumed  only  by  the  rich  and 
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most  extravagant  class  of  the  people.     My  tariff  would  about  double 
present  duties  upon  all  these  luxuries. 

When  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  principal  change 
produced  by  the  Wilson  bill  was  thus  to  reduce  duties  upon  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  tariff  revenues  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich,  who  alone  use  imported  goods,  one  asks  how  so  able,  honest, 
zealous,  and  pure  a  man  as  Mr.  Wilson  could  represent  himself  as 
"  lifting  the  unnecessary  burden  of  onerous  tariff  taxation  from  the 
masses  of  the  people" — the  explanation  is  easy :  he  was  inexperienced. 
He  had  not  studied  the  question.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  he 
would  to-day  produce  a  measure  so  foreign  to  his  published  intentions. 
It  is  a  matter  of  serious  import  that  such  a  man  as  he  is  relegated  to 
private  life  simply  because  one  district  votes  for  another.  Our  cus- 
tom of  choosing  only  Eepresentatives  resident  in  the  district  loses  us 
many  invaluable  men.  Mr.  Wilson  is  to-day  capable  of  performing 
work  of  the  best  character,  because  he  has  now  the  only  quality  he 
lacked  before — knowledge  of  affairs.  We  need  just  such  men  as  he 
in  public  life,  and  I  for  one  hope  for  his  speedy  return  to  it.  Some 
day  he  will  advocate  a  tariff,  I  believe,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  will  tax  higher  the  luxuries  of  the  few,  not  reduce  duties — 
solely  for  their  benefit. 

Few  perhaps  understand  to  what  extent  foreign  textile  articles  are 
for  the  rich  only.  Take  woollen  goods,  for  instance:  in  1890  the 
value  of  the  home-manufactured  product  was  $338,000,000.  The 
high-priced  foreign  fine  woollens  were  imported  to  the  value  of  only 
$35,500,000.  Their  value  per  yard  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  qualities  produced  at  home,  so  that  the  number  of  yards 
probably  was  not  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 
We  have  a  similar  result  with  cotton:  the  value  of  the  home-manu- 
factured product  in  1890  was  $268,000,000,  and  the  total  amount 
imported  was  valued  at  only  $28,000,000.  Even  in  regard  to  silks 
imported,  the  manufactured  product  of  American  mills  in  L890  was 
valued  at  $69,000,000,  the  total  imported  silk  manufactures  $3  1 ,  - 
000,000  only.  These  also  are  of  much  higher  value  per  yard  than 
the  home  product.  Since  1890  the  silk  manufacturers  of  America 
have  gained  greatly*  and  are  constantly  tilling  the  home  demands 
more  completely. 

If  the  foreign  woollens,  silks,  and  linens  were  elassitied  as  to  fine- 
ness and  value,  it  would  be  seen  that   goods  oi  oommon  grades,  sueh 

as  the  people  generally  ase,  are  no  Longer  imported.      \ 
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be  to  any  considerable  extent  even  under  the  present  act.  So  far  has 
the  American  manufacturer  conquered  his  own  market.  There  is 
another  point  bearing  upon  this  matter:  a  very  great  proportion  of 
all  textile  importations  consist  not  of  cloth  in  the  yard,  but  of  special 
fancy  textile  articles, — braids,  laces,  trimmings,  embroideries, — 
which  are  not  manufactured  at  all  at  home. 

In  regard  to  coal  and  iron  ore,  so-called  raw  materials,  the  new 
tariff  should  make  no  further  reductions,  because  a  reduction  of  nearly 
one-half  of  the  duty  at  one  time,  just  made,  is  serious,  and  time  is 
needed  before  any  industry  can  adjust  itself  to  so  great  a  change. 
Besides,  the  tax  of  forty  cents  per  ton  upon  ore  and  thirty  cents  per 
ton  upon  coal  is  comparatively  trifling.  This  applies  to  iron  and 
steel  generally,  which  have  suffered  two  reductions  recently ;  for  the 
McKinley  act  reduced  these  as  much  as  the  Wilson  act  did — about 
30  per  cent  in  each  case.  Making  cotton-ties  free  of  duty  when  all 
other  forms  of  steel  were  left  dutiable  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the 
present  tariff — a  piece  of  pure  sectionalism,  the  bane  of  the  Federal 

:em.     One-half  of  the  former  duty  should  be  restored. 

Works  of  Art  should  remain  free  of  duty,  and  the  frames  of  pic- 
tures, now  dutiable,  should  also  be  made  free.  The  trifling  sums 
levied  upon  these  at  present  are  nothing;  but  the  trouble  and  delay 
caused  by  assessing  the  value  of  each  frame  will  tend  to  discourage 
importations  of  art  treasures,  almost  all  of  which  find  their  permanent 
ee  soo  later  in  public  galleries,  and  thus  become  the 

pre  Ions  of  the  people. 

>rtant  point  in  the  tariff  receives  not  one  tithe  of  the 
■ii  it  d<  a — that  paragraph  which  permits  all  parties  to 

import  and  to  a  m  in    mak ing   any  article  for  export. 

Ninety-nine  |  I  all  duti-  In  tin  remitted.     This 

i  lip   and    d  i    ran!:    with    reciprocity    BJ   a    valu- 

able st<  nd  seonri  [tended  trade  for  the  Republic,     This 

should  be  incorporated  in  my  supposed  tariff,  except  that  I  should 
remit  |  |  l    per  oent  als  thai   the  American  manu- 

r  would  stand   :  ■  ■      -  avail  bimseli  of  the  markets  of  the 
Id,  for  what  he  purchases  for  export,  upon  free-trade  terms,  and 

t.hu  |  with  what   he    has   to  sell    upon 

equal    terms    in  on    with     the    manufacturers    of    Europe. 

■it  upon  the  exclu  ion  of  the  A.mer« 

mrmu I  i  the  ni  of  the  world  to  protecl ive 

duties,  they  ara*  probably  ignorant  of  the  fad  thai  at  present  hois 
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under  free-trade  conditions  as  to  his  materials,  minus  1  per  cent  of  the 
duties  which  the  Government  withholds  to  pay  the  cost  of  accounting. 
The  new  tariff  would  disarm  criticism  upon  this  point  by  omitting  also 
the  trifling  1  per  cent.  American  manufacturers  would  then  have  every 
advantage  of  free  trade  in  struggling  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Such  qualities  of  foreign  wool  as  cannot  be  produced  in  our 
country,  owing  to  climatic  causes,  and  yet  are  valuable  for  mixtures 
with  our  home  product,  would  remain  free  of  duty. 

There  would  be  no  income  tax.  I  know  of  no  statesman  or  au- 
thority who  does  not  denounce  an  income  tax  as  the  most  objection- 
able of  all  taxes.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  appealed  to  the  country  upon 
this  subject  alone,  denouncing  it  as  tending  to  make  a  nation  of 
liars.  While  it  is  in  theory  a  just  tax,  in  practice  it  is  the  source  of 
such  demoralization  as  renders  it  perhaps  the  most  pernicious  form 
of  taxation  which  has  ever  been  conceived  since  human  society  has 
settled  into  peaceful  government.  Any  measure  is  justifiable  in  time 
of  war,  but  the  only  excuse  for  an  income  tax  is  imperative  neces- 
sity. There  is  at  present  no  such  necessity.  The  Government  rev- 
enues must  soon  produce  a  surplus  over  expenditures,  if  from  no 
other  cause  than  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  they  can 
be  made  to  do  so  now,  as  previously  pointed  out,  by  taxing  higher 
only  the  extravagances  of  the  few. 

The  question  of  sugar  is  important.  Raw  sugar,  molasses,  etc., 
would  be  taxed,  subject,  however,  to  admitting  these  free  from  such 
countries  as  give  us  satisfactory  advantages  in  return,  which  would 
practically  make  them  all  free.  The  United  States  holds  an  immense 
power  in  her  use  of  §120,000,000  worth  of  these  articles  annually, 
purchased  chiefly  from  our  sister  Republics  of  South  America,  and 
from  Cuba.  It  should  be  wisely  used  to  give  her  access  to  their 
markets  in  return  upon  better  terms  than  other  nations.  A  bounty 
upon  home-grown  sugar  would  be  given  for  the  present  by  the  new 
tariff  in  the  hope  that  this  country  might  ultimately  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing its  own  supply.  The  beet-root  and  sorghum  experiment 
should  not  yet  be  abandoned. 

The  policy  of  reciprocity  would  be  restored  to  the  fallesl  nt. 

The  increase  in  our  exports  of  articles  to  countries  under  reciprocity 
treaties  proves  that  M  r.  Blaine  was  oorrect  in  his  belief  that  by  means 
of  this  system,  ably  managed,  we  have  taken  the  best  that  can 

be  taken  to  give  our  country  foreign  trade  which  it  cannot  other? 
secure.      I  believe  in  getting  something  in   return   from  oountric 
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which  we  open  our  markets  to  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco,  because 
we  have  proved  that  it  can  be  obtained. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  taxing  the  food  and  the  necessaries  of 
the  people,  I  should  make  an  exception  in  regard  to  products  of  Can- 
ada, and  this  without  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  either  free-trade  or  pro- 
tection, but  as  a  matter  of  high  politics.  I  think  we  betray  a  lack  of 
statesmanship  in  allowing  commercial  advantages  to  a  country  which 
owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  founded  upon  monarchical  insti- 
tutions which  may  always  be  trusted  at  heart  to  detest  the  Repub- 
lican idea.  If  Canada  were  free  and  independent  and  threw  in  her 
lot  with  this  continent,  it  would  be  a  different  matter.  So  long  as 
she  remains  upon  our  flank  a  possible  foe,  not  upon  her  own  account, 
but  subject  to  the  orders  of  a  European  Power,  and  ready  to  be  called 
by  that  Power  to  exert  her  forces  against  us  even  upon  issues  that 
may  not  concern  Canada,  I  should  let  her  distinctly  understand  that 
we  view  her  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our  country, 
and  I  should  treat  her  accordingly.  She  should  not  be  in  the  Union 
and  out  of  the  Union  at  the  same  time,  if  I  could  prevent  it.  There- 
fore, I  should  tax  highly  all  her  products  entering  the  United  States; 
and  this  I  should  do,  not  in  dislike  for  Canada  but  for  love  of  her, 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  cause  her  to  realize  that  the  nations  upon 
l  Continent  are  i  ted  to  be  American  nations,    and,    1   trust, 

finally  one  nation  so  far  as  the  Engl;  iking  portion  is  concerned. 

I  should  use  the  rod  not  in   anger  but  in  love;   but  I  should  use  it. 

i-  of   tfa      B      ttblic,  or  she   should  stand 

for  for  her  conduct  in  peace  and  in  war,  as 

other   n.'it;  and   she   should    not    shield    herself    by 

call;  her  aid  a  I  I   have  said,  neither 

-trade   nor   pi    I  bat    it  Lear    upon  the  subject   of    the 

."".       [would  an  art  I  'anada  continued  the 

■r. 
iff   bill    should    provider   that   it    is   passed    with    the 
uri'i  -   and  t   "i"    both   political  parties    that    no    further 

mid  be  undertaken  for  ten  years.     Jusl   as  we 
bould  the   tariff,  say    the 

•   after  I  e  could  then  act 

If,    for    in  of   any   article    not 

v,  but  of  mption,  coin- 

home,  proved  that  the 

home  manuffl      I         bad  a!  maun- 
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facturer  out  of  our  market,  the  duty  upon  that  article  could  be  re- 
duced. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  proved  that  the  imports 
of  an  article  had  remained  as  before  or  had  increased  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  the  production  at  home,  the  duties  upon 
that  article  could  be  increased.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  home 
manufacturer  or  the  foreign  importer  to  influence  the  decision,  be- 
cause we  should  have  the  figures  which  proved  the  situation.  No 
one  could  gainsay  them.  Of  course  the  question  would  be  considered 
whether  the  home  producer  had  shown  that  it  was  finally  possible  to 
produce  the  article  in  question  at  home  so  that  it  could  ultimately 
be  obtained  by  consumers  upon  favorable  terms  as  compared  with 
those  obtainable  from  foreign  sources.  If  a  committee,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  tariff  revision,  were  satisfied  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  in  question  was  proved  not  suitable  for  this  part  of 
the  world,  it  would  then  be  wise  to  "  protect"  it  no  longer  and  to 
make  the  article  free  of  duty,  or  to  tax  it  for  revenue  only. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  committee  should  approach  the  subject 
of  revision  should  be  that  in  which  a  lover  of  the  country  approaches 
the  question  of  felling  a  tree.  It  should  consider  always,  as  I  know 
the  lover  of  the  country  considers,  how  easy  it  is  to  cut  down  the 
noble  tree  he  loves,  how  impossible  to  restore  it.  It  matters  com- 
paratively little  to  the  country  whether  there  be  5  or  10  per  cent 
more  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  for  a  few  years  than  required.  Bui 
it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  there  be  5  or  10  per  cent  less 
than  is  necessar}^  to  enable  the  struggling  home  manufacturer  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  which  may  ultimately  result  in  victory.  In  tariff 
legislation,  the  rule  should  be,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  to  take  the  safe 
side.  In  a  committee  devoted  to  this  duty  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  play  for  partisanship,  as  its  functions  would  partake  of  a  judicial 
character.  The  end  aimed  at  by  all  would  be  to  obtain  a  home  supply 
of  such  articles  of  general  consumption  as  can  finally  be  produced  under 
the  flag,  through  temporary  protection,  so  successfully  as  to  supply  the 
consumer  upon  terms  as  favorable  as  could  be  obtained  if  dependent 
upon  a  supply  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Wherever  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  United  States  cannot  produce  this  result  in 
regard  to  any  article,  then,  but  not  till  then,  should  protection  be 
abandoned,  and  revenue  only  considered.  With  articles,  however, 
which  are  the  luxuries  of  the  few,  upon  which  the  Wilson  bill  has 
greatly  reduced  duties,  I  hold  that  neither  free-trade  nor  protection 
should  have  anything  to  do.      Upon   these   the   tax    should    he  exees- 
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sively  high,  solely  for  revenue — high  to  the  point  of  almost  lessening 
the  aggregate  revenue  collectible  upon  them ;  and  no  other  considera- 
tion should  have  weight  in  levying  the  duties,  for  revenue  is  the  end 
desired. 

I  am  confident  that  this  point  will  not  be  reached  before  the 
present  tariff  rates  are  doubled  on  those  things  which  have  been 
enumerated  as  luxuries,  which  yield  two-thirds  of  all  tariff  revenue; 
and  I  am  equally  certain  that  Secretary  Carlisle's  belief  that  the  lower 
duties  of  the  Wilson  act  upon  these  articles  for  the  few  will  greatly 
increase  their  use  is  a  mistake.  The  consumption  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  change  of  duties 
only  to  a  degree  so  slight  as  to  surprise  theorists,  because  their  cost 
is  not  the  first  consideration. 

To  sum  up — 

First:  Duties  should  be  collected  chiefly  from  foreign  luxuries 
used  by  the  extravagant  rich  class  without  regard  to  free  trade  or 
protection,  but  primarily  for  revenue.  These  luxuries  embrace  two- 
thirds  of  all  tariff  revenue. 

Second :  There  should  be  no  income  tax  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Third:  Established  industries  should  not  be  subjected  frequently 

violent  changes  but  should  be  given  time  to  adjust  themselves 
to  new  conditions.  A  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  duty 
at  one  time  upon  an  article  is  inexpedient  and  even  dangerous. 

Fourth:  Reciprocity,  judging  from  what  has  already  been  done, 
is  the  best  step  that  can  be  taken  to  extend  our  foreign  trade,  and  the 
policy  should  be  res  tor- 

Fifth:   The  bounty    upon  home-grown  sugar  should   not  yet  be 
abandoned,  for  it  is   not  yet  prove I   conclusively  that  the  growth  of 
im   sugar  cannot  finally  be  developed  sufficiently  to 
a  home  supply  upon  favoral  is. 

ich  wool  a  '  produce  al  h<  ind  yel  is  re- 

quirt  mixture,  should  be  I  duty. 

..  t  of  all  lands  should  be  tn  e  art  treasures 

ratably  flow  into  public  institutio  roer  or  later. 

hth :  T      •  riff  ono  ed,  there  should  !»<•  tariff  Legislation 

only  in  tie  1  year  after  each  iptin  an  emergency  like 

:it  when  a  'h  national  revenues  and  sound 

polii  Iditional  sums  to  be  collected  from  such  imports  as 

luxuries  of  fcl  I  rich,  and  not  the  q<  of  life 

frugal  poor. 
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Such  would  be  a  tariff  in  favor  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  for 
those  who  live  frugal  and  unostentatious  lives.  Neither  protectionist 
nor  free  trader,  as  such,  could  claim  it,  because  it  would  be  framed 
in  the  interest  of  neither  idea,  but  primarily  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
and  upon  the  theory  that  to  raise  this  from  the  foreign  luxuries  of 
the  extravagant  rich  class  is  best  for  the  people  in  general.  Under 
such  a  policy,  the  tariff  would  be  substantially  taken  out  of  politics 
and  treated  as  a  business  question,  and  if  periods  of  ten  years'  rest 
from  tariff  legislation  are  permitted,  I  believe  the  country  would 
soon  rally  and  begin  its  march  toward  the  state  of  prosperity — as  far 
as  tariff  policy  can  be  made  to  accelerate  that  longed-for  march — 
which  characterized  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890,  during 
which  its  most  marvellous  development  took  place, — a  decade  which 
is  probably  to  rank  as  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Eepublic,  as  far  as 
material  prosperity  is  concerned. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 
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They  who  are  still  youthful  in  the  nineties  can  hardly  understand 
the  thrill  which  went  through  us  all  in  the  forties  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  ki  Jane  Eyre, ?:  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  genius  and  a  new 
e.  The  reputation  of  most  later  writers  grew  by  degrees  and  by 
repeated  impressions  of  good  work.  Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Steven- 
son. George  Meredith,  did  not  conquer  the  interest  of  the  larger  pub- 
lic until  after  many  books  and  by  gradual  widening  of  the  judgment 
of  experts.  But  little  Charlotte  Bronte,  who  published  but  three 
tales  in  six  years  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  bounded 
into  immediate  fame — a  fame  that  after  nearly  fifty  years  we  do  not 
even  now  find  to  have  been  exec 

1  then,  there  was  such  personal  interest  in  the  writer's  self, 
in  her  intense  individuality,  in  her  strong  character;  there  was  so 
much  sympatl  h  her  hard  and  lonely  life;  there  was  such  pathos 

in   her  y   history  and   the  ti  which  threw  gloom  over  her 

>le  life,  cut  it  off  in  youth  afti  v  months  of  happixi 

nave   lived   in    |  .  in   a   remote   and  wild    moorland,  almost 

:"  ntinual   si  .   bo   have  1 

tee  the  aire  of  6ve,  to  h  and  a  brother 

iirvivor 
of  a  large  hoi  |,  toil   and   Buffering 

— and  then  to  of  marriage — this  all 

touches 
Iden  death  cam"  upon  as  i 
...  iverance,  such 

t  but  thn  in  all,  published  at  interval 

•  ;  in  the  somewhat  unusual 

ber  "  Life  •  Bronte*," 

sett.  in  ber  ti.  ..rial   inscrip- 

'  i  '  family  in  Baworth  Church,  and  placing  on  the 

ge  a  v  ',i  churchyard  with  its  white  tomb- 

j-         i    ■ 
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stones.  Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  kind  of  prosaic,  most  demure  and 
orthodox  Shelley  in  the  Victorian  literature — with  visible  genius,  an 
intense  personality,  unquenchable  fire,  an  early  and  tragic  death. 
And  all  this  passion  in  a  little  prim,  shy,  delicate,  proud,  Puritan 
girl! 

To  this  sympathy  our  great  writer,  whom  she  herself  called  "  the 
first  social  regenerator  of  the  day,"  did  full  justice  in  that  beautiful 
little  piece  which  he  wrote  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine"  upon  her 
death  and  which  is  the  last  of  the  "  Roundabout  Papers"  in  the 
twenty -second  volume  of  Thackeray's  collected  works.  It  is  called 
"The  Last  Sketch":  it  is  so  eloquent,  so  true,  so  sympathetic  that 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  yet  after  forty  years  it  is  too 
seldom  read. 

"  Of  the  multitude  that  have  read  her  books,  who  has  not  known  and  deplored 
the  tragedy  of  her  famil}-,  her  own  most  sad  and  untimely  fate?  Which  of  her 
readers  has  not  become  her  friend?  Who  that  has  known  her  books  has  not  ad- 
mired the  artist's  noble  English,  the  burning  love  of  truth,  the  bravery,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  indignation  at  wrong,  the  eager  sympathy,  the  pious  love  and  rever- 
ence, the  passionate  honour,  so  to  speak,  of  the  woman?  What  a  story  is  that  of 
that  family  of  poets  in  their  solitude  yonder  on  the  gloomy  northern  moors  !" 

He  goes  on  to  deplore  that  "  the  heart  newly  awakened  to  love 
and  happiness,  and  throbbing  with  maternal  hope,  had  ceased  to 
beat."  He  speaks  of  her  "trembling  little  frame,  the  little  hand, 
the  great  honest  eyes."  He  speaks  of  his  recollections  of  her  in 
society,  of  "  the  impetuous  honesty"  which  seemed  the  character  of 
the  woman — 

"I  fancied  an  austere  little  Joan  of  Arc  marching  in  upon  us,  and  rebuking 
our  easy  lives,  our  easy  morals.  She  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  a  n  ty 
pure,  and  lofty,  and  high-minded  person.  A  great  and  holy  reverence  of  right 
and  truth  seemed  to  be  with  her  always.  Such,  in  our  brief  interview,  she  ap- 
peared to  me.  As  one  thinks  of  that  life  so  noble,  so  lonely,— of  that  passion  for 
truth— of  those  nights  and  nights  of  eager  study,  swarming  fancies,  invention, 
depression,  elation,  prayer  ;  as  one  reads  the  necessarily  incomplete,  though  most 
touching  and  admirable  history  of  the  heart  that  throbbed  in  this  one  little  frame 
—of  this  one  amongst  the  myriads  of  souls  that  have  lived  and  died  OB  this  | 
earth— this  great  earth?— this  little  speck  in  the  infinite  universe  of  Ood—  with 
what  wonder  do  we  think  of  to-day,  with  what  awe  await  to-morrow,  when  that 
which  is  now  but  darkly  seen  shall  be  clear  !" 

It  is  quite  natural  ami  right  that  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Gaskoll,  indeed 
all  who  have  spoken  of  the  author  of  u  Jane  Byre,"  should  insist  pri- 
marily on  the  personality  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is  this  intense  per- 
sonality which  is  the  distinctive  DOte  «>f  her  books.      Tliev  I 
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•much  tales  as  imaginary  autobiographies.  They  are  not  objective 
presentations  of  men  and  women  in  the  world.  They  are  subjective 
sketches  of  a  Bronte  under  various  conditions,  and  of  the  few  men 
and  women  who  occasionally  cross  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Bronte 
world.  Of  the  three  stories  she  published,  two  are  autobiographies, 
and  the  third  is  a  fancy  portrait  of  her  sister  Emily.  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  herself  Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe,  and  Emily  Bronte  is 
Shirley  Keeldar.  So  in  "  The  Professor, "  her  earliest  but  posthu- 
mous tale,  Frances  Henri  again  is  simply  a  little  Swiss  Bronte.  That 
story  also  is  told  as  an  autobiography,  but,  though  the  narrator  is 
supposed  to  be  one  William  Crimsworth,  it  is  a  woman  who  speaks, 
sees,  and  dreams  all  through  the  book.  The  four  tales,  which  to- 
gether were  the  work  of  eight  years,  are  all  variations  upon  a 
Bronte  and  the  two  Bronte  worlds  in  Yorkshire  and  Belgium.  It  is 
most  significant  (but  quite  natural)  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her  "  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte"  devotes  more  than  half  her  book  to  the 
story  of  the  family  before  the  publication  of  "Jane  Eyre."  The 
four  tales  are  not  so  much  romances  as  artistic  and  imaginative 
autobiographies. 

To  say  this  is  by  no  means  to  detract  from  their  rare  value.      The 
romances  of  adventure,  of  incident,  of  intrigue,  of  character,  of  soci- 
01  of    humor,  depend   on   a  great  variety  of   observation   an  J    a 
multiplicity  of   contrasts.     There   is  not  much   of  Walter  Scott  in 
•  [vanhoe"  or  of  Alexandre  Dumas  in  the  "  Trots  Mbusquetaires" ;  and 
Dickens,  Tha  Trollope,  Bulwer,  Miss  i  orth,  Stevenson, 

and  ''       lith — even  M  □  and  Gte  rge   Elliot — seek  to  paint 

and   whom   we   may  see  and 

know,  and  not  themselves  and  their  own  home  circle.     But  Charlotte 

i  us  h<  life,  h<  Bufferings,  pride,  joy, 

and  ambition.     She  bar  r   us  her  own  inner  soul,  and  all  that 

it  h  and  d<  did  with  a  noble,  pure,  sim- 

but  ini  truth.     Thei      •       neither  i        ■  ..   nor  monotony, 

nor  commonplace  in  it.      [1  ill  coloured  with  native  imagination 

and  i  art.     T  m  in   Art  t<>\-  these  sub« 

mi  of  i         thenar?*  world.     Shelly 's  lyrics  are 

no  one  can  find  in  them  either  realism  or 

T  ••  field  in  |  a  more  limited,  and  the  risk  of  be- 

eomi  rbid  i  Bui  b  true  ai  in  now 

and  then  in  i  precious  portraits  of  self  and  glowing 

raphic  fant  4  a  noble  land. 
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And  Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  true  artist.  She  was  also  more  than 
this:  a  brave,  sincere,  high-minded  woman,  with  a  soul,  as  the  great 
moralist  saw,  "  of  impetuous  honesty."  She  was  not  seduced,  or  even 
moved,  by  her  sudden  fame.  She  put  aside  the  prospect  of  success, 
money,  and  social  distinction  as  things  which  revolted  her.  She 
was' quite  right.  With  all  her  genius  it  was  strictly  and  narrowly 
limited ;  she  was  ignorant  of  the  world  to  a  degree  immeasurably 
below  that  of  any  other  known  writer  of  fiction;  her  world  was  in- 
credibly scanty  and  barren.  She  had  to  spin  everything  out  of  her 
own  brain  in  that  cold,  still,  gruesome  Haworth  parsonage.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  genius  to  paint  a  world  of  which  it  was  as  ignorant 
as  a  child.  Hence,  in  eight  years  she  only  completed  four  tales  for 
publication.  And  she  did  right.  With  her  strict  limits  both  of 
brain  and  of  experience  she  could  not  go  further.  Perhaps,  as  it  was, 
she  did  more  than  was  needed.  "Shirley"  and  "  Villette,"  with  all 
their  fine  scenes,  are  interesting  now  mainly  because  Charlotte  Bronte 
wrote  them,  and  because  they  throw  light  upon  her  brain  and  nature. 
"  The  Professor"  is  entirely  so,  and  has  hardly  any  other  quality. 
We  need  not  groan  that  we  have  no  more  than  we  have  from  her 
pen.  "Jane  Eyre"  would  suffice  for  many  reputations  and  alone  will 
live. 

In  considering  the  gifted  Bronte  family,  it  is  really  Charlotte 
alone  who  finally  concerns  us.  Emily  Bronte  was  a  wild,  original, 
and  striking  creature,  but  her  one  book  is  a  kind  of  prose  "  Kubla 
Khan" — a  nightmare  of  the  superheated  imagination.  Anne  Bronte 
always  seems  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  family.  In  any  other  fam- 
ily she  might  be  interesting — just  as  "  Barrel  Mirabeau"  was  the 
good  boy  and  fool  of  the  Mirabeau  family,  though  in  another  family 
he  would  have  been  the  genius  and  the  profligate.  And  so,  the 
poems  of  the  whole  three  are  interesting  as  psychologic  studies,  but 
have  hardly  a  single  stanza  that  can  be  called  poetry  at  all.  It  is 
significant,  but  hardly  paradoxical,  that  Charlotte's  verses  are  the 
worst  of  the  three.  How  many  born  writers  of  musical  prose  have 
persisted  in  manufacturing  verse  of  a  curiously  dull  and  uimielodious 
quality!  The  absolute  masters  of  prose  and  of  verse  in  equal  perfec- 
tion hardly  exceed  Shakespeare  and  Shelley,  Goethe  and  Hugo. 
Charlotte  Bronte  is  an  eminent  example  ^^  a  strong  imagination  that 
was  at  home  in  prose,  but  which  began  by  using  tin4  instrument  oi 
verse  in  a  manner  that  never  rose  for  an  instant  above  DQ 
Of  the  Brontes  it  is  Charlotte  only  who  need  oonoern  as,  ami  of  Thar- 
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lotte's  work  it  is  u  Jane  Eyre"  only  that  can  be  called  a  masterpiece. 
To  call  it  a  masterpiece,  as  Thackeray  did,  is  not  to  deny  its  mani- 
fold and  manifest  shortcomings.  It  is  a  very  small  corner  of  the 
world  that  it  gives,  and  that  "world  is  seen  by  a  single  acute  observer 
from  without.  The  little  plain  governess  dominates  the  whole  book 
and  fills  every  page.  Everything  and  every  one  appear,  not  as  we  see 
them  and  know  them  in  the  world,  but  as  they  look  to  a  keen -eyed 
girl  who  had  hardly  ever  left  her  native  village.  Had  the  whole 
book  been  cast  into  the  form  of  impersonal  narration,  this  limitation, 
this  huge  ignorance  of  life,  this  amateur's  attempt  to  construct  a  ro- 
mance by  the  light  of  nature  instead  of  observation  and  study  of  per- 
sons, would  have  been  a  failure.  As  the  autobiography  of  Jane  Eyre 
— let  us  say  at  once  of  Charlotte  Bronte — it  is  consummate  art.  It 
produces  the  illusion  we  feel  in  reading  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  In  the 
whole  range  of  modern  fiction  there  are  few  characters  whom  we  feel 
that  we  know  so  intimately  as  we  do  Jane  Eyre.  She  is  as  intensely 
familiar  to  us  as  Becky  Sharp  or  "  Parson"  Adams.  Much  more  than 
this.  Not  only  do  we  feel  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Jane  Eyre,  but 
we  see  every  one  by  the  eyes  of  Jane  Eyre  only.  Edward  Rochester 
has  not  a  few  touches  of  the  melodramatic  villain ;  and  no  man  would 
ever  draw  a  man  with  such  conventional  and  Byronic  extravagances. 
If  Edward  B  r  bad  been  described  in  impersonal  narrative  with 

all    his   brutalities,    his  villain   frowns,   and   his  Grand  Turk 

whims,  it  would  have  spoiled  the  book.      But  Edward  Rochester,  the 
<»f  the  little  governess,  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  a  passionate, 
romantic,  but  utterly  nnsopb  d  girl,  is  a  powerful  character; 

tad  all  the  ii:  .  the  affectation,  the  b  ties  we  might 

:t  in  him,  b«  iral   love-dream  of  a  most  imaginative 

>man. 
A  •  ken,  we  have  just  seen,  of 

the  M  noble  I  It  is  true  that  she 

bed  th'  M,  culture,  and  •  I  Thaokeray*s 

I        lish.      She    1  "  and    theil    into    provincial  solecisms;    she 

"named"  tacts  as  well  as  ;          i;  girls  talk  of  a  "beautiful  man"; 

nor  did  she-  ;  elaboration  of  Ge< 

Eliot,  or  tie  Buttii  of  high  qual- 
ity  I  picturesque,    and    sound. 

did,  i'  irupulouslj  honest— the  result 

'1  vivi'l  soul.  d  to  utter  what  it  had  most  at  heart, 
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masters  of  a  style  so  effective,  so  nervous,  so  capable  of  rising  into 
floods  of  melody  and  pathos.  There  is  a  fine  passage  of  the  kind 
in  one  of  her  least  known  books,  the  earliest  indeed  of  all,  which 
no  publisher  could  be  found  in  her  lifetime  to  print.  The  "  Pro- 
fessor" has  just  proposed,  and  been  accepted,  and  goes  home  to  bed 
half-crazy  and  fasting.  A  sudden  reaction  falls  on  his  over-wrought 
nerves. 

"  A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  me ;  I  felt  my  chamber  invaded  by 
one  I  had  known  formerly,  but  had  thought  for  ever  departed.  I  was  tempo- 
rarily a  prey  to  hypochondria.  She  had  been  my  acquaintance,  na3r,  my  guest, 
once  before  in  boyhood  ;  I  had  entertained  her  at  bed  and  board  for  a  year  ;  for 
that  space  of  time  I  had  her  to  myself  in  secret ;  she  lay  with  me,  she  ate  with 
me,  she  walked  out  with  me,  showing  me  nooks  in  woods,  hollows  in  hills,  where 
we  could  sit  together,  and  where  she  could  drop  her  drear  veil  over  me,  and  so 
hide  sky  aud  sun,  grass  and  green  tree;  taking  me  entirely  to  her  death-cold 
bosom,  and  holding  me  with  arms  of  bone.  What  tales  she  would  tell  me  at  such 
hours  !  What  songs  she  would  recite  in  my  ears  !  How  she  would  discourse  to 
me  of  her  own  country — the  grave — and  again  and  again  promise  to  conduct  me 
there  ere  long  ;  and  drawing  me  to  the  very  brink  of  a  black,  sullen  river,  show 
me,  on  the  other  side,  shores  unequal  with  mound,  monument,  aud  tablet,  stand- 
ing up  in  a  glimmer  more  hoary  than  moonlight.  'Necropolis!'  she  would 
whisper,  pointing  to  the  pale  piles,  and  add,  'It  contains  a  mansion  prepared  for 
you.'" 

Finely  imagined — finely  said !  It  has  the  ring  and  weird  mystery 
of  De  Quincey.  There  are  phrases  that  Thackeray  would  not  have 
used,  such  as  jar  on  the  ear  and  betray  an  immature  taste.  u  Ne- 
cropolis" is  a  strange  affectation,  when  "  City  of  the  Dead"  was  at 
hand;  and  "  pointing  to  the  pale  piles"  is  a  hideous  alliteration.  But 
in  spite  of  such  immaturities  (and  the  writer  never  saw  the  text  in 
type)  the  passage  shows  wonderful  power  of  language  and  sense  of 
music  in  prose.  How  fine  is  the  sentence,  "  taking  me  to  her  death- 
cold  bosom,  and  holding  me  with  arms  of  bone,"  and  that  of  the 
tombstones  "  in  a  glimmer  more  hoary  than  moonlight. "  Coleridge 
might  have  used  such  a  phrase  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner1'  or  in 
"  Christabel. "  Yet  these  were  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  a  lonely 
girl  of  thirty  as  she  watched  the  dreary  churchyard  at  llaworth  from 
the  windows  of  its  unlovely  parsonage. 

This  vivid  power  of  painting  in  words  is  specially  called  forth  by 
the  look  of  nature  and  the  scenes  she  describes.  Charlotte  Bronte 
had  in  the  highest  degree  that  which  Ruskin  has  called  the  u  pathetic 
fallacy,"  the  eye  which  beholds  nature  coloured  by  the  light  of  the 
inner  soul.  In  this  quality  she  really  reaches  the  level  of  tine  pa 
Ber  intense  sympathy  with  her  native  moors  and  gleni  ia  akin  to 
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that  of  Wordsworth.  She  almost  never  attempts  to  describe  any 
scenery  with  which  she  is  not  deeply  familiar.  But  how  wonderfully 
she  catches  the  tone  of  her  own  moorland,  skies,  storm-winds,  secluded 
hall  or  cottage! 

•'  The  charm  of  the  hour  lay  in  its  approaching  dimness,  in  the  low-gliding 
and  pale-beaming  sun.  I  was  a  mile  from  Thornfield,  in  a  lane  noted  for  wild 
roses  in  summer,  for  nuts  and  blackberries  in  autumn,  and  even  now  possessing 
a  few  coral  treasures  in  hips  and  haws,  buc  whose  best  winter  delight  lay  in  its 
utter  solitude  and  leafless  repose.  If  a  breath  of  air  stirred,  it  made  no  sound 
here  ;  for  there  was  not  a  holly,  not  an  evergreen  to  rustle,  and  the  stripped 
hawthorn  and  hazel  bushes  were  as  still  as  the  white,  worn  stones  which  cause- 
wayed the  middle  of  the  path.  Far  and  wide,  on  each  side,  there  were  only 
fields,  where  no  cattle  now  browzed  ;  and  the  little  brown  birds,  which  stirred 
occasionally  in  the  hedge,  looked  like  single  russet  leaves  that  had  forgotten  to 
drop.  :  .  .  .  "  From  my  seat  I  could  look  down  on  Thornfield  :  the  gray  and 
battlemented  hall  was  the  principal  object  in  the  vale  below  me  ;  its  woods  and 
dark  rookery  rose  against  the  west.  I  lingered  till  the  sun  went  down  amongst 
the  trees,  and  sank  crimson  and  clear  behind  them." 

How  admirable  is  this  icy  hush  of  nature  in  breathless  expectation 
of  the  first  coming  of  the  master  of  Thornfield — of  the  master  of  Jane 
herself.  And  yet,  how  simple  in  phrase,  how  pure,  how  Words- 
worthian  in  its  sympathy  with  earth  even  in  her  most  bare  and  sober 
hues!  And  then  that  storm  which  ushers  in  the  story  of  the  Vam- 
pyre  woman  tearing  Jane's  wedding  veil  at  her  bedside,  when  "the 
clouds  drifted   f;  >le  to  pole,    fast   following,    mass  on    mass." 

A    I  as  J;  the  shivered  chestnut-tree,   "  black  and  riven, 

the  trunk,  split  d   the  centre,         ped   ghastly" — a  strange  but 

powerful  alliteration.  u  The  moon  appeared  momentarily  in  that  part 
of  t  •■'  which  filled  the  fissure;  her  disk  was  blood-red  and  half 
overcast;  1  to  t!..  bewildered,  dreary  glance, 

and  buried  herself  again  instantly  in  the  deep  drift  of  cloud."     An 

airable  overture  to  that  terrific  mad  wife's  visit  to  the 

riv;  1. 

reat  in  olouds,  like  a  prose  Shelley.     We 

all   recall   thai  rin   in  which    M  Vill  darkly  closes, 

ith  it  tfa  1  brid<  i  of  1  >we — 

•  i  .muni  moan ;  but— be  is  coming.    The  ikies  hang  full 

.    .1  raok  rails  from  U  themselves  into  strange 

arches  and  broad  radiations;  then  endenl  mornings — glorii 

J,  purple  as  monarch  in  hi  •  .  the  heavens  are  one  flame;  so  wild  are 

obi  ii  her  pri< 

ito  that  night  Lu<  r,  husband  ba 
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This  sympathy  with  nature,  and  this  power  to  invest  it  with  feel- 
ing for  the  human  drama  of  which  it  is  the  scene,  lifts  little  Charlotte 
Bronte  into  the  company  of  the  poets.  No  one,  however,  can  enter 
into  all  the  art  of  her  landscapes  unless  he  knows  those  Yorkshire 
moors,  the  straggling  upland  villages,  bare,  cold,  gray,  uncanny, 
with  low,  unlovely  stone  buildings  and  stern  church  towers  and 
graveyards,  varied  with  brawling  brooks  and  wooded  glens,  and  here 
and  there  a  grim  manor  house  that  had  seen  war.  It  is  so  often 
that  the  dwellers  in  the  least  picturesque  and  smiling  countries  are 
found  to  love  their  native  country  best  and  to  invest  it  with  the 
most  enduring  art.  And  the  pilgrims  to  Haworth  Parsonage  have 
in  times  past  been  as  ardent  as  those  who  flock  to  Grasmere  or  to 
Abbotsford. 

"  Jane  Eyre"  is  full  of  this  "  pathetic  fallacy,"  or  aspect  of  nature 
dyed  in  the  human  emotions  of  which  it  is  the  mute  witness.  The 
storm  in  the  garden  at  night  when  Eoch ester  first  offers  marriage  to 
his  little  governess,  and  they  return  to  the  house  drenched  in  rain 
and  melted  with  joy,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  power.  From  first  to 
last,  the  correspondence  between  the  local  scene  and  the  human  drama 
is  a  distinctive  mark  in  "  Jane  Eyre. " 

If  I  were  asked  to  choose  that  scene  in  the  whole  tale  which  im- 
presses itself  most  on  my  memory,  I  should  turn  to  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  when  Jane  comes  back  to  have  a  look  at  Thornfield  Hall, 
peeps  on  the  battlemented  mansion  which  she  had  loved  so  well,  and 
is  struck  dumb  to  find  it  burnt  out  to  a  mere  skeleton — "  I  looked 
with  timorous  joy  toward  a  stately  house:  I  saw  a  blackened  ruin." 
The  suddenness  of  this  shock,  its  unexpected  and  yet  natural  catas- 
trophe, its  mysterious  imagery  of  the  loves  of  Edward  Rochester  and 
Jane  Eyre,  and  the  intense  sympathy  which  earth,  wood,  rookery, 
and  ruin  seem  to  feel  for  the  girl's  eagerness,  amazement,  and  horror, 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  reach  the  highest  note  of  art  in  romance. 
It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  I  first  read  that  piece;  and  in  all 
these  years  I  have  found  no  single  scene  in  later  fiction  which 
vividly  and  indelibly  burnt  into  the  memory  as  is  this.  The  whole 
of  this  chapter,  and  what  follows  it,  is  intensely  real  and  true.  And 
the  very  denouement  of  the  tale  itself — that  inevitable  pat: 
which  the  romance  so  often  dribbles  out  its  last  inglorious  breath — 
has  a  manliness  and  sincerity  of  its  own:  "the  sL\  is  do  Ion. 
blank  to  him — the  earth  no  longer  a  void." 

The  famous  scene  in  tin1  twenty  sixth  chapter  with  the  interruj 
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marriage,  when  Kochester  drags  the  whole  bridal  party  into  the  den  of 
his  maniacal  wife,  the  wild  struggle  with  the  mad  woman,  the  despair 
of  Jane — all  this  is  as  powerful  as  anything  whatever  in  English  fic- 
tion. It  is  even  a  masterpiece  of  ingenious  construction  and  dramatic 
action.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  cool  estimate  of  a  piece  so  intense, 
so  vivid,  and  so  artful  in  its  mechanism.  The  whole  incident  is  con- 
ceived with  the  most  perfect  reality;  the  plot  is  original,  startling, 
and  yet  not  wholly  extravagant.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
plot  is  not  worked  out  in  details  in  a  faultless  way.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly in  substance  "  sensational, "  and  has  been  called  the  parent  of 
modern  sensationalism.  Edward  Rochester  acts  as  a  Rochester  might ; 
but  he  too  often  talks  like  the  "  wicked  baronet"  of  low  melodrama. 
The  execution  is  not  always  quite  equal  to  the  conception.  The  affi- 
ance of  Jane  and  Edward  Rochester,  their  attempted  marriage,  the 
wild  temptation  of  Jane,  her  fierce  rebuff  of  the  tempter,  his  despair 
and  remorse,  her  agony  and  flight — all  are  consummate  in  conception, 
marred  here  and  there  as  they  are  in  details  by  the  blue  fire  and  con- 
ventional imprecations  of  the  stage. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book,  when  Jane  finally  rejects 
Si.  John  Riven  and  goes  back  to  Thornfield  and  to  her  "master," 
are  all  indeed  excellent.  St.  John  is  not  successful  as  a  character; 
but  he  serves  to  produce  the  crisis  and  to  be  foil  to  Rochester.  St. 
John,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  real  being:  like  Rochester,  lie  is  a  type  of 
man  as  he  affects  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  imag- 
inat.  -1.      Objectively  speaking,  as  men   living  and  acting  in  a 

•tical  world,  St.  John  and  B  r  are  both  in  some  degree  cari- 

catures of  men;   and,  if  the  narrative  were  a  cold   story  calmly  com- 
posed by  a  certain  Miss  Bronte*  to  amuse  us,  we  could  not  avoid  the 
I  Bat  the   Intel  >f   the  vision,  the 

elf-gOVerned    passion   of  Jane 

••If.    pouring   Oaf  I       f>ret   diary,  her    .  ■  :'    Love,    of 

rn,  of  pnde.  of  abandonment, — all  this  produces  an  illusion  on 

r  reading  a  novel  of  society,  hut  we  are  admitted 

prild  musings  of  a  girl's  soul:  and.  though  .-In-  makes  out  her 

and  h-  >nd  lover  to  be  a  devout 

it  quil  ral  that  J. me.  with  her  pride  and  ber 

ould  so  in  bee  diary  describe 

St.  John  Bivei     if  we  take  bam  coolly  on  >f  .lane's  portrait 

gal-  little   more    than  a  pupp  \V<    w  \  «r  .  Mem    to  get  Q61 
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to  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  his  conduct  and  language  are  hardly 
compatible  with  the  noble  attributes  with  which  he  is  said  to  be 
adorned.  A  man  of  such  refined  culture,  of  such  fine  intelligence, 
of  such  social  distinction  and  experience,  of  such  angelic  character, 
does  not  treat  women  with  studied  insolence  and  diabolical  cynicism. 
That  a  girl,  half  maddened  by  disappointed  love,  should  romantically 
come  to  erect  his  image  into  that  of  a  sort  of  diabolic  angel,  is  natu- 
ral enough,  and  her  conduct  when  she  leaves  Moor  House  is  right  and 
true,  though  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  Elvers'  words.  But  the 
impression  of  the  whole  scene  is  right. 

In  the  same  way,  Edward  Eochester,  if  we  take  him  simply  as  a 
cultured  and  travelled  country  geDtleman,  who  was  a  magnate  and 
great  parti  in  his  county,  is  barely  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
As  St.  John  Rivers  is  a  walking  contradictory  of  a  diabolic  saint,  so 
Edward  Rochester  is  a  violent  specimen  of  the  heroic  ruffian.  In 
Emily  Bronte's  gruesome  phantasmagoria  of  "  Wuthering  Heights" 
there  is  a  ruffian  named  Heathclifl;  and,  whatever  be  his  brutalities 
and  imprecations,  we  do  not  forget  that  "  Wuthering  Heights"  is 
merely  a  grisly  dream,  not  a  novel  at  all.  Edward  Rochester  has 
something  of  the  Heathclifl:  too.  But  Rochester  is  a  man  of  the  best 
English  society,  courted  by  wealth  and  rank,  of  cultivated  tastes,  of 
wide  experience  and  refined  habits,  and  lastly  of  most  generous  and 
heroic  impulses — and  yet  such  a  man  swears  at  his  people  like  a  horse- 
dealer,  teases  and  bullies  his  little  governess,  treats  his  adopted  child 
like  a  dog,  almost  kicks  his  brother-in-law  in  his  rages,  plays  shock- 
ing tricks  with  his  governess  at  night,  offers  her  marriage,  and  at- 
tempts to  commit  bigamy  in  his  own  parish  with  his  living  wife  still 
under  the  same  roof !  That  a  man  of  Rochester's  resource,  experi- 
ence, and  forethought,  should  keep  his  maniac  wife  in  his  own  an- 
cestral home  where  he  is  entertaining  the  county  families  and  courting 
a  peer's  sister,  and  that,  after  the  maniac  had  often  attempted  mur- 
der and  arson — all  this  is  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities.  And 
yet  the  story  could  not  go  on  without  it.  And  so,  Edward  Roches- 
ter, man  of  the  world  as  he  is,  risks  his  life,  his  home,  and  everything 
and  every  one  dear  to  him  in  order  that  his  little  governess,  Jam-  Eyre, 
should  have  the  materials  for  inditing  a  thrilling  autobiography.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  "  sensationalism, " 
which  means  a  succession  of  thrilling  surprises  constructed  out  of  sit- 
uations that  are  practically  impossible. 

Nor,  alas!   can  we  deny  that  there  are  Qglj   biti  of  real  coarseness 
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in  "  Jane  Ejre. "  It  is  true  that  most  of  them  are  the  effects  of  that 
portentous  ignorance  of  the  world  and  of  civilized  society  which  the 
solitary  dreamer  of  Haworth  Parsonage  had  no  means  of  removing. 
The  tine  ladies,  lords  and  soldiers  in  the  drawing-room  at  Thornfield 
are  described  with  inimitable  life,  bnt  they  are  described  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  lady's-maids,  not  to  each  other  or  to  the  world.  Charlotte 
Bronte  perhaps  did  not  know  that  an  elegant  girl  of  rank  does  not  in 
a  friend's  house  address  her  host's  footman  before  his  guests  in  these 
words — M  Cease  that  chatter,  blockhead !  and  do  my  bidding. "  Nor 
does  a  gentleman  speak  to  his  governess  of  the  same  lady  whom  he  is 
thought  to  be  about  to  marry  in  these  terms — k(  She  is  l  .are  one,  is 
she  not,  Jane?  A  strapper — a  real  strapper,  Jane:  big,  brown,  and 
buxom. "  But  all  these  things  are  rather  the  result  of  pure  ignorance. 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  hardly  ever  seen  any  Englishmen  but  a  few 
curates,  the  villagers,  and  her  degraded  brother,  with  rare  glimpses 
of  lower  middle-class  homes.  But  Jane  Eyre's  own  doings  and  say- 
ings are  hardly  the  effect  of  mere  ignorance.  Her  nocturnal  adven- 
tures with  her  "master''  are  given  with  delightful  ;  her  con- 
senting to  hear  out  her  "  master's"  story  of  his  amours  is  not  pleasant, 
two  avow  ward  Rochester — one  before  he  had  declared 
.  love  for  i.  other  on  her  return  to  him — are  certainly 
somewhat  frank.  .1  in  truth  does  all  but  propose  marriage 
Rochester;  and  she  is  the  first  to  avow  her  love, 
ben  Bhe  b<  about  to  marry  another  woman.  It 
is  ii                     from  her;  it  is  human  nature;  it  is  a  splendid  en« 

and   if  it  be   bold   in   the   Little  woman,  it  is  re- 

;  -uit,  and  her  desperate 
her  married  lov 

Qorances  and  simplicities,  the  improbabilities 

q,  the  trio  "f  the  plot,  the  I   romance  about  ber 

are  all  mad  ible  t<>  as  1  ■■.  ■  shown  to  us  only 

ind  romantic  girl.     As  the 

jihy  of   a    brave   and  original  woman,   who    hares  to  us    her 

beart  i  ithout  fear,  ".lane  Byre"  stands 

:  it  book  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  stands  just  in 

the  middle  of  tl  ben  men  till  under  the  spell  of 

orth,  and  yet  it  i    □  >t  wholly 
d  to  tl  I  our  lata i  res li  I 

I         true  that  s  purely  subjective  work   in  prose  romance,  an 

•ii  of  a  beart,  is  Dot  the  highest  and 
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certainly  not  the  widest  art.  Scott  and  Thackeray — even  Jane  Aus- 
ten and  Maria  Edgeworth — paint  the  world,  or  part  of  the  world,  as 
it  is,  crowded  with  men  and  women  of  various  characters.  Charlotte 
Bronte  painted  not  the  world,  hardly  a  corner  of  the  world,  but  the 
very  soul  of  one  proud  and  loving  girl.  That  is  enough:  we  need 
ask  no  more.  It  was  done  with  consummate  power.  We  feel  that 
we  know  her  life,  from  ill-used  childhood  to  her  proud  matronhood ; 
we  know  her  home,  her  school,  her  professional  duties,  her  loves  and 
hates,  her  agonies  and  her  joys,  with  that  intense  familiarity  and 
certainty  of  vision  with  which  our  own  personal  memories  are  graven 
on  our  brain.  With  all  its  faults,  its  narrowness  of  range,  its  occa- 
sional extravagances,  "  Jane  Eyre"  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  most  creative  influences  of  the  Victorian  literature,  one  of  the 
most  poetic  pieces  of  English  romance,  and  among  the  most  vivid 
masterpieces  in  the  rare  order  of  literary  u  Confessions. " 

Frederic  Harrison. 
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There  are  few  vocations  more  perilous  than  that  of  prophecy; 
and  especially  prophecy  touching  the  probable  development  of  art  in 
its  various  phases.  For  art  is  not  only  so  responsive  to  these  myste- 
rious and  shifting  currents  of  feeling  and  impulse  which  flow  through 
society,  but  so  dependent  on  individual  temperament,  that  its  course 
can  rarely  be  indicated  in  advance.  Men  are  so  complex,  and  capa- 
ble of  putting  forth  so  many  kinds  of  energy  and  responding  to  so 
many  diverse  influences,  that  it  is  idle  to  predict  in  any  decade  the 
intellectual  or  artistic  tendency  of  the  next  decade.  The  history  of 
the  older  criticism  finds  its  chief  value  to-dav  in  the  striking  and 
humorous  illustration  which  it  furnishes  of  the  fallibility  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  tasts. 

It  has  generally  happened  that  the  qualities  in  a  writer  which  the 
earlier  critics  condemned  were  precisely  those  which  later  commanded 

attention  and   admiration   of   the  reading  world.      It  is  the  unex- 

not  the  improbable  or  the   illogical,  which  is  constantly  hap- 

:    for  the  entirely  adecj  it  ileal  in 

.  still  to   'be   di  \V<  .         v  slowly  the  i 

Lednesa  of  human  nature,  and 

the    present   ph  if   ait  is   a 

finality.     !    I  atific  in  method  and  inter 

ntilic  !       It  t: 

ait  of  economic  and  commercial  i  Then  | 

f  all  t  thl     Aj  a  matter  «»f 

;rticu!ar  activity  to  which  men   give   themselves  with    ]>as- 

m   an.  •    |    half-century  is   the   activity   from   which 

;ii   tin-    Succeeding    lift;.  ;    and    the 

form    of   art  which    they  ax  the    form  which    is 

all  int i  If  tie-  logical  faculties  bear 

lion  the  imagination  must  take  its 
turn  m  tl  >it  Ins  nature  and  livea  his  life. 

A  :'•  all  amount  <>f  courage  t«>  an- 

faith  in  ti.  :ii<i  authority oi  the  imagination;   to 
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intimate,  even  vaguely,  that  the  novel  of  romance  and  the  story  of 
adventure  -were  likely  to  reappear  in  due  season.  For  men  were  say- 
ing not  only  that  romance,  adventure,  and  poetry  had  had  their  day, 
but  that  literature  was  in  its  decline,  and  that  science  was  to  take  its 
place.  Having  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  accurate  knowledge  and  exact 
observation  the  race  had  escaped  finally  from  the  spell  of  idealism. 
But  the  time  has  already  come  when  one  can  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  both  science  and  art,  and  can  recognize  the  authority  and  the 
eternal  necessity  of  the  several  faculties  by  which  men  live.  If  there 
had  ever  been  any  doubt  about  the  reappearance  of  the  old-time  story 
of  romance  and  adventure  it  has  certainly  been  set  at  rest  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  For,  within  the  boundaries. of  our  own  lan- 
guage, the  most  obvious  phenomenon  in  recent  literature  has  been 
the  advent,  in  rapid  succession,  of  a  group  of  writers  whose  special 
characteristic  is  the  treatment  of  life  from  the  romantic,  picturesque, 
and  adventurous  sides. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  Mrs.  Ward,  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr. 
Weyman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Quiller  Couch,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Zangwill  have  secured  wide  reading  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic;  Miss  Jane  Barlow  and  Mrs.  Kate  Tynan  Hinkson 
may  serve  as  representatives  of  a  new  group  of  Irish  writers  of 
similar  tendencies;  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Meredith,  Mr.  Blackmore  were  already  in  the  field;  while  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  distinctly  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  day  in  this  country. 
The  rapidity  of  the  rise  into  popular  favor  of  this  new  genera- 
tion of  writers  of  fiction,  and  the  zest  with  which  their  multiplying 
volumes  are  being  read,  show  clearly  enough  that  the  craving  for 
this  kind  of  fiction  was  keen  and  widespread,  and  hint  at  the  vital 
relation  between  the  unexpressed  desire  of  the  reader  and  the  activity 
of  the  writer.      It  is  evident  that  certain  deep  instincts  are  I  rting 

themselves;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  reappearance  of  the  novel 
of  romance  and  adventure  has  the  justification,  not  to  Bay  the  n> 
sity,  of  a  healthful  craving  of  human  nature  behind  it.  For  this 
widespread  popularity  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  old-fashioned 
novel  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  accident,  nor  can  the  advent  of  a 
large  group  of  writers  of  this  novel  be  a   matter   of  chance,  pu- 

Irtr  taste,  it  is  true,  often  appears  to  be  capricious,   and   art  often 
takes   unexpected    directions;     but   the    caprice    and    unexpected] 
arise  from  our  ignorance  of  the  capacity  and  needs  of  human  nature 

The  apparent  caprioiousness  of  the  weather  at  sea  is  due  main]] 
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human  inability  to  watch  the  play  and  interplay  of  the  elements 
over  so  vast  a  surface.  If  the  novel  of  romance  and  adventure 
has  reappeared,  not  sporadically  here  and  there  but  in  large  numbers 
and  at  the  hands  of  many  writers  of  gift  and  power,  it  has  reap- 
peared in  obedience  to  that  prime  instinct  of  human  nature  which 
sooner  or  later  brings  every  faculty  into  action  and  makes  contact 
with  every  form  of  experience  imperative. 

It  is  easy  to  say  now,  with  this  new  impulse  in  the  air,  that  real- 
ism has  had  its  day  ;  and  many  of  the  realists  have  been  so  aggressive 
in  their  assertion  of  infallibility,  and  so  insolent  in  their  attitude 
toward  novelists  of  the  other  schools,  that  they  will  have  no  reason 
for  complaint  if  the  curses  they  have  so  freely  launched  during  the 
last  two  decades  return  to  them.  But  realism  will  always  have  its 
day ;  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  complete  expression  of  human  nature 
and  human  life  as  idealism  and  romanticism,  and  no  more.  Like 
romanticism  it  has  been  pushed  too  far  and  has  lost  reality  by  an 
exaggeration  of  mechanical  accuracy;  but  the  impulse  and  tendency 
it  represents  will  recover  the  lost  balance  and  sanity,  and  the 
novel  of  1  I  will  continue  to  be  written  with  the  novel    of  ro- 

mance and  adventure.  It  will  cease,  however,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
:ie  dominant  novel:  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  again  hold 
the  field  so  long  or  so  successfully  against  all  comers.  And  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  i  i  realistic  novel  lias  yet  ap]  in  the 
1-.                              'Tom  J             "  Kenil  worth, "  M  Benry  Esmond," 

■  A  lam  Bede,"  M  Lorna 
Manxman"  ha  real  competitors  among 

dism  in  our  Lang  There  is  i  y  of  realii 

■  1  after  these  y<  I  intense  and 

of  the  realistic  school  their  auprem« 
m  but  uncontested. 

bed  to  this  f;irt,  and  it 

ofidentlj  from  it.       It  may  be 

that  .f  the  ]  El    '  or  I  [aw- 

thon  en  in  tli<-  ml:  which  la  never  to  fade. 

ui<'  thai  '       immeo  •  onderance  of  the  hi 

kill   ft]  ,t  nu  t  le   of  tic  novel    of    plot, 

;  advenl  are  lence  of  the  reality 

ihind  tin  The  m 

will  continui  tad,  and  enjoyed  ;  hut  bo  will 

•  ime  it  nfidently  declared  to  I 
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driven  from  the  field.  Romance,  adventure,  plot,  and  incident  will 
not  hold  the  field  entirely  for  themselves,  but  there  can  hardly  re- 
main any  question  about  their  right  to  remain  in  the  field,  and  their 
ability  to  hold  their  own  in  it. 

The  appearance  in  a  single  year  of  three  novels  of  such  power 
and  charm  as  "  Marcella,"  "  Trilby,"  and  "  The  Manxman"  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  settling  that  question,  if  it  were  a  question.  For 
these  stories  recall  the  great  days  of  English  fiction  and  revive  its 
best  traditions.  They  have  the  reach,  the  force,  and  the  vitality  of 
great  novel  writing;  and  they  have  the  first-hand  contact  with  life, 
the  varied  skill,  and  the  ease  and  fulness  of  genuine  art.  They  are 
not,  in  other  words,  mere  exploitations,  tours  deforce,  skilful  uses  of 
talent  to  meet  a  changing  popular  taste ;  they  are  works  of  reality  and 
of  power.  And  because  they  are  real  and  powerful  they  mean  some- 
thing; they  mean  that  the  novel  of  the  bare  fact  is  not  adequate  to  a 
complete  expression  and  portrayal  of  human  nature  and  human  ex- 
perience; that  for  such  an  expression  and  portrayal  another  kind  of 
novel  is  also  necessary.  The  fact  in  human  experience  is  always  of 
immense  importance;  it  is  fatal  to  get  too  far  away  from  it,  but  it  is 
also  fatal  to  be  bound  to  it.  For  the  man  who  deals  with  the  fact, 
is  affected  by  it,  or  determines  its  form,  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the 
fact  itself.  He  is  as  much  a  reality  as  any  condition,  situation,  or 
circumstance  outside  of  him;  and  he  is  as  much  a  reality  in  his  im- 
agination as  in  his  instincts  or  his  passions.  Indeed,  his  passions  are 
often  born  of  his  imagination,  and  his  action  is  oftener  determined  by 
that  side  of  his  nature  out  of  which  his  idealism  springs  than  by  that 
side  which  breeds  prudence,  calculation,  and  logical  consistency  of 
the  deed  with  the  judgment. 

The  aspirations,  dreams,  devotions,  and  sacrifices  of  men  are  as 
real  as  their  response  to  self-interest  or  their  tendency  to  the  conven- 
tional and  the  commonplace;  and  they  are,  in  the  long  run,  a  great 
deal  more  influential.  They  have  wider  play;  they  are  more  com- 
pelling; and  they  are  of  the  very  highest  significance  because  they 
spring  out  of  that  which  is  deepest  and  most  distinctive  in  human 
nature.  A  host  of  men  never  give  these  higher  impulses,  these  spir- 
itual aptitudes  and  possibilities,  full  play;  but  they  are  in  all  men, 
and  all  men  recognize  them  ami  erave  anexpn  »t'  them.      Noth- 

ing is  truer,  on  the  lowest  and  most  practical  plane,  than  the  old  dec- 
laration that  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alo  sometime 
on  bread  beoaU86  nothing  better   is  to    be    had    for    the    moment;    but 
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they  live  only  in  the  full  and  free  play  of  all  their  activities,  in  the 
complete  expression  not  only  of  what  is  most  pressing  in  interest  and 
importance  at  a  given  time  but  of  that  which  is  potential  and  possi- 
ble at  all  times. 

The  novel  of  romance  and  adventure  has  had  a  long  history,  and 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  compounded  are  recognizable  long  before 
they  took  the  form  of  fiction.  Two  figures  appear  and  reappear  in 
the  mythology  of  every  poetic  people:  the  hero  and  the  wanderer; 
the  man  who  achieves  and  the  man  who  experiences;  the  man  who 
masters  life  by  superiority  of  soul  or  body,  and  the  man  who  masters 
it  by  completeness  of  knowledge.  It  is  interesting  and  pathetic  to 
find  how  universally  these  two  figures  held  the  attention  and  stirred 
the  hearts  of  primitive  men ;  how  infinitely  varied  are  their  tasks,  their 
perils,  and  their  vicissitudes.  They  wear  so  many  guises,  they  bear 
so  many  names,  they  travel  so  far  and  compass  so  much  experience 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  any  interpretation  of  mythology,  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  they  were  the  dominant  t}-pes  in  the  thought  of 
the  myth -makers.  And  these  earliest  stor}T -makers  were  not  idle 
dreamers,  entertaining  themselves  by  endless  manufacture  of  imag- 
inary incidents,  conditions  and  persons.  They  were,  on  the  contrary, 
the  observers,  the  students,  the  scientists  of  their  period;  their  en- 
deal  >t  to  create  a  fiction  but  to  explain  the  world  and  them- 

mperfect  and   they  made  ludicrous 

>f  fact  I  they  lacked  both  knowledge  and  training;  but 

the;.  •'  •     and  there  is,  consequently, 

ith  in  their  dari;  i  than  in  many  of  those 

pro-.  'ions  of   nature  and   ourselves  which   have  been 

ilnsively  01  vious  fact  and  indifference 

snse  it  is  elnsii 

:  myth  plain  the  world,  but  that  was 

only  one-half  of  their  end<  i    plain  them- 

T  b  '       d  certain  nat- 

ural  phenomena  or  and  the  phenomena  and  pr<  of 

Ics  and  wanderings  <>f  the 
•     •  alar  resemblance  of  th<      I     ka  and 

of  their  own  lives.     So  the  hero  and 
•  !\-e,  and  symbolized 

J    in    human    nature   and    human 

in  the  external  world. 

Wh<  :     beartfl    and    their    I  nee 
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they  found  their  deepest  hopes,  longings,  and  possibilities  bound  up 
and  -worked  out  in  two  careers :  the  career  of  the  hero  and  the  career 
of  the  wanderer. 

These  two  figures  became  the  commanding  types  of  all  the  nobler 
mythologies  because  they  symbolized  what  was  best,  deepest,  and 
most  real  in  human  nature  and  life.  They  represent  the  possible 
reach  and  the  occasional  achievement  of  the  human  soul;  they  stand 
for  that  which  is  potential  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  actual  in  hu- 
man experience.  Few  men  achieve  or  experience  on  a  great  scale, 
but  these  few  are  typical  and  are,  therefore,  transcendent  in  interest. 
The  average  commonplace  man  fills  great  space  in  contemporary  his- 
tory, as  in  the  history  of  all  times,  and  his  character  and  career  are 
well  worth  the  closest  stud}^  and  the  finest  art  of  the  writer;  but  the 
average  man,  who  never  achieves  greatly  and  to  whom  no  striking 
or  dramatic  experience  comes,  has  all  the  possibilities  of  action  and 
suffering  in  his  nature  and  is  profoundly  interested  in  these  more 
impressive  aspects  of  life.  Truth  to  fact  is  essential  to  all  sound  art, 
but  absolute  veracity  involves  the  whole  truth :  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
ceptional as  well  as  of  the  average  experience;  the  truth  of  the  imag- 
ination as  well  as  of  observation. 

The  hero  and  the  wanderer  are  still  and  always  will  be  the  great 
human  types;  and  they  are,  therefore,  the  types  which  will  continue 
to  dominate  fiction;  disappearing  at  times  from  the  stage  which  they 
may  have  occupied  too  exclusively,  but  always  reappearing  in  due 
season;  the  hero  in  the  novel  of  romance,  the  wanderer  in  the  novel 
of  adventure.  These  figures  are  as  constant  in  fiction  as  they  were 
in  mythology;  from  the  days  of  the  earliest  Greek  and  Oriental 
stories  to  these  days  of  Stevenson,  Barrie,  and  Crawford  they  have 
never  lost  their  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  race.  When  the  sense 
of  reality  was  feeble  these  figures  became  fantastic  and  even  ridicu- 
lous; but  this  false  art  was  the  product  of  an  unregulated,  not  of  an 
illegitimate,  exercise  of  the  imagination;  and  while  "Don  Quix< 
destroyed  the  old  romance  of  chivalry  it  left  the  instinct  which  pro- 
duced that  romance  untouched.  As  the  sense  of  reality  becomes 
more  exacting  and  more  general  the  action  of  the  imagination  is  more 
carefully  regulated;  but  it  is  not  diminished  cither  in  volume  or  in 
potency.  Men  have  not  lost  the  power  of  individual  action  beoa 
society  has  become  so  highly  developed;  and  the  multiplication  oi 
the  police  has  not  materially  reduced  the  I  possibilities  oi  life, 

There  is  more  accurate  and  more  extensive  know!  aent 
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than  ever  before  in  trie  history  of  the  race;  but  temperament,  im- 
pulse, and  passion  remain  as  powerful  as  they  were  in  primitive  men; 
and  tragedy  finds  its  materials  in  temperament,  impulse,  and  passion 
much  more  frequently  than  in  objective  conditions  and  circumstances. 
The  soul  of  man  has  passed  through  a  great  education  and  has 
immensely  profited  by  it;  but  its  elemental  qualities  and  forces  re- 
main unchanged.  Two  things  men  have  always  craved :  to  come  to 
close  quarters  with  life,  and  to  do  something  positive  and  substan- 
tial. Self-expression  is  the  prime  need  of  human  nature;  it  must 
know,  act.  and  sutler  by  virtue  of  its  deepest  instincts.  The  greater 
and  richer  that  nature  the  deeper  will  be  its  need  of  seeing  life  on 
many  sides,  of  sharing  in  many  kinds  of  experience,  of  contending 
with  multiform  difficulties.  To  drink  deeply  of  the  cup  of  life  at 
whatever  cost  appears  to  be  the  insatiable  desire  of  the  most  richly 
endowed  men  and  women,  and  with  such  natures  the  impulse  is  to 
seek,  not  to  shun,  experience.  And  that  which  to  the  elect  men  and 
women  of  the  race  is  necessary  and  possible  is  not  only  comprehensi- 
ble to  those  who  cannot  possess  it:  it  is  powerfully  and  permanently 
attractive.  There  is  a  spell  in  it  which  the  dullest  mortal  does  not 
wholly  escape.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Marcella  we  get  a  sense 
of  the  range  and  volume  of  this  mystery  we  call  life  from  the  specta- 
cle of  a  nature  BO  CE]  acious  passing  through  experiences  so  various 
and  so  rich  in  emotional  and  moral  quality.  M  Trilby"  takes  most 
and  women  int  rid  so  new  to  them   that  the  story  has  all 
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IS   THE   INCOME   TAX   CONSTITUTIONAL   AND   JUST? 

In  discussing  the  income  tax  most  people  ask :  Is  it  constitutional, 
is  it  just?  Of  its  justice  we  shall  speak  below.  Its  constitutionality 
depends  upon  the  questions,  first,  whether  it  is  a  direct  tax,  and  sec- 
ondly, whether  it  is  a  uniform  tax.  The  first  question  has  already 
been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  notwith- 
standing all  the  scornful  criticism  which  this  decision  has  evoked,  it 
is  a  perfectly  good  one.  This  can  be  shown  by  dwelling  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  point  hitherto  generally  overlooked — namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  term  direct  tax. 

The  words  were  first  used  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  famous  French  school  of  the  Physiocrats.  Their 
cardinal  doctrine  was  that  land  alone  is  productive  of  wealth,  and 
that  since  taxes  must  be  paid  out  of  product,  all  taxes  finally  fall  on 
the  land.  If  the  tax  is  imposed  directly  on  land,  well  and  good. 
If  the  tax  is  levied  on  anything  else,  it  is  nevertheless  imposed  indi- 
rectly on  land,  because  in  the  long  run  it  must  terminate  on  land. 
A  land  tax  is  a  direct  tax,  all  other  taxes  are  indirect.  But  some- 
times, although  here  they  hesitated,  a  poll  tax  was  also  classed  as  a 
direct  tax. 

The  first  English  writer  to  use  the  term  was  Adam  Smith,  who 
had  studied  with  the  Physiocrats.  He  stated  in  1T7G:  "  The  State, 
not  knowing  how  to  tax  directty  and  proportionally  the  revenue  of 
its  subjects,  endeavors  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expense." 
But  as  Adam  Smith  did  not  share  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Ph\ 
crats  as  to  the  sole  productivity  of  land,  he  also  speaks  of  direct 
taxes  on  wages  and  profits,  without  attempting  to  give  any  more  formal 
definition. 

Thus  far  had   the  use  of  the  terms  urone  when  the  d< 
new  Ameriean  Constitution  took    place.      The  only 
which  the  words  were  to   be  found  was,  as   just  stated,  that  o{  Adam 

ih.       But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  frainers  o(   I 
tution  were  acquainted  with  the  works  of   the  Frencl 
One  of  the  Physiocr  in  went  so  far  ;t-:  to  send  Franklin  amir; 
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intended  to  dissuade  the  Americans  from  imposing  any  indirect  taxes. 
The  terms  were  therefore  well  known  in  the  United  States.  But 
their  precise  meaning  was  uncertain.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  Phy- 
siocratic  conception  which  understood  by  direct  tax  only  the  land  tax, 
and  possibly  the  poll  tax.  On  the  other  hand  were  Adam  Smith's 
views,  which  classed  as  indirect  taxes  only  taxes  on  expenditure. 
The  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  wavered  between  these 
interpretations.  In  July,  1787,  Gouverneur  Morris,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion the  term  "  direct  taxation"  was  put  into  the  Constitution, 
spoke  of  "indirect  taxes  on  exports  and  imports  and  consumption." 
This  would  seem  to  imply  Adam  Smith's  view.  Yet  in  another  part 
of  the  Constitution  the  phrase  M  capitation  and  other  direct  taxes"  is 
used.  And  we  are  told  that  when  Mr.  King  asked  "  what  was  the 
precise  meaning  of  direct  taxation,  no  one  answered."  The  reason 
that  no  one  answered  is  evidently  that  no  one  knew.  It  was  a  new 
term  and  had  received  no  authoritative  interpretation. 

Later  on.  indeed,  various  writers  maintained  that  a  tax  was  direct 

ii  it  was  demanded  from  the  very  person  who  finally  paid  it. 
But,  beginning  with  I.',  mistfl  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 

that  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  that  some  so-called 
direct  taxes  are  of  1  ther  people,  just  as  some  so-called  in- 

dire  •  •  put.     As  a  consequence 
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is  alleged  renders  the  income  tax  unconstitutional.  In  the  January 
number  of  The  Forum  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  argues  that  if  the  in- 
come tax  is  an  indirect  tax  it  contravenes  that  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  be  uniform. 
Is  there  any  foundation  for  this  statement? 

Let  us  iirst  consider  the  contention  of  Mr.  Wells,  that  because  in- 
come proceeds  from  property  or,  as  he  says,  is  a  "  manifestation"  of 
propert3r,  every  income  tax  is  therefore  a  property  tax.  This  seems 
to  me  an  utterly  unwarranted  use  of  terms.  It  is  a  truism  to  state 
that  when  a  man  pays  taxes  he  lessens  to  that  extent  the  amount  of 
property  which  he  owns.  An  import  duty  must  be  paid  on  property, 
a  beer  tax  must  be  paid  on  property,  a  tax  on  sales  must  be  paid  on 
property.  Are  import  duties,  and  excises,  and  taxes  on  sales, 
therefore,  property  taxes?  If  it  be  true  that  a  tax  which  is  paid  on 
any  form  which  property  may  take  is  a  property  tax,  then  every  pos- 
sible exaction  imposed  by  government  is  a  property  tax.  Then  the 
terms,  taxes  on  consumption,  on  expenditure,  on  transactions,  are  all 
unmeaning.  Since  everything  is  a  property  tax,  the  whole  subject 
of  taxation  becomes  exceedingly  simple. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  economists  use  the  term  property  tax 
they  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  They  simply  mean  that 
property  is  the  standard  or  measure  according  to  which  the  tax  is 
assessed.  A  tax  on  salt  is  called  a  tax  on  consumption  because  the  tax 
is  measured  according  to  a  man's  consumption.  A  tax  on  net  receipts 
is  called  a  tax  on  income,  because  income  is  the  measure  of  the  tax. 
Finally  a  tax  on  the  property  value  of  real  estate  or  personalty  is 
called  a  property  tax,  because  property  is  the  measure  of  the  tax. 
But  although  a  property  tax  is  nominally  assessed  on  the  property, 
it  is  really  defrayed  out  of  the  income  of  the  property.  All  taxes 
are  regularly  defrayed  out  of  income.  If  any  nation  were  to  levy 
permanently  an  actual  property  tax — that  is,  a  tax  so  high  that  it 
would  not  only  swallow  up  the  entire  income  of  the  property,  but 
encroach  on  the  capital  value,  there  would  be  a  speedy  end  to  that 
nation's  prosperity.     We  must  not  kill  the  that  lavs  the  golden 

eggs.  If,  then,  we  look  at  the  real  BOUrce  of  taxation,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  every  property  tax  is  really  an  income  tax, 
than  to  say,  as  Mr.  Wells  says,  that  every  income  tax  is  a  property 
tax.  But  if  we  use  the  terms  as  they  are  eoinmonly  used,  namely, 
with  reference  to   the   standard   or   measure  oi  taxation,   it    is   jus- 

erroneous  to  call  every  tax  a  property  lax  because  it  is  pa 
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manifestation  of  property,  as  it  would  be  to  call  every  tax  an  income 
tax  because  it  is  in  the  long  run  paid  out  of  income. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  demand  of  "  uniformity"  in  the  Con- 
stitution? A  careful  reading  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  shows 
that  only  one  thing  could  have  been  intended,  namely,  territorial  or 
geographical  uniformity.  It  was  intended  that  taxation  should  be 
uniform  as  between  the  several  States.  This  did  not  mean  that  the 
same  amount  should  be  raised  in  each  State,  but  that  the  same  rate 
of  taxation  should  be  imposed  on  all  the  States.  The  States  were 
exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other.  During  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Constitution,  almost  every  State  levied  discriminating 
duties  against  the  other  States.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
wanted  to  put  every  State  on  an  equality.  They  wanted  to  prevent 
an  import  duty  of  L'  per  cent  being  levied  by  Congress  in  Massachu- 
setts while  a  duty  of  -i  per  cent  was  levied  on  the  same  article  in 
Virginia.  If  whiskey  was  to  be  taxed  by  Congress  in  New  York,  they 
wanted  to  insure  its  being  taxed  at  the  same  rate  in  Carolina.  That 
is  why  they  said  that  duties,  im  ind  excises,  shall  be  uniform 

throughout  the  \  This  has  never  been  doubted.     Story 
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taxation  must  imply  absolute  uniformity. "  It  implies  nothing  of 
the  kind.      And  in  this  all  commentators  are  agreed.1 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  concede  that  the  contention 
is  correct,  and  that  the  word  "  uniform"  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  some  of  our  State  constitutions  which 
require  uniformity  of  taxation  entirely  irrespective  of  the  territorial 
idea.  Even  granting  that  the  word  "  uniform"  means  not  geograph- 
ical but  actual  uniformity,  does  it  follow  that  the  income  tax  violates 
the  provision  because  it  exempts  incomes  below  $4,000?  This  seems 
very  doubtful,  to  say  the  least. 

When  we  speak  of  uniform  and  equal  taxation,  we  mean  sub- 
stantial uniformity,  substantial  equality.  Absolute  equality  it  is 
impossible  for  human  agency  to  secure ;  absolute  uniformity  it  has 
never  been  the  object  of  legislation  to  attain.  All  that  government 
can  hope  to  achieve  is  to  treat  all  the  individuals  in  the  same  class 
equally  and  uniformly.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  no  distinction 
can  be  made  between  classes.  For  instance,  it  would  be  plainly  un- 
constitutional if  a  State  were  to  tax  A  and  to  exempt  B  who  is  in 
precisely  the  same  class  or  condition.  But  it  is  perfectly  competent 
for  the  State  to  say  that  certain  classes  of  property  should  be  exempt, 
like  churches,  or  educational  institutions,  or  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, or  timber  lands,  or  household  furniture.  And  it  is,  again, 
perfectly  competent  for  the  State  to  exempt  property  to  the  extent 
of  $250  or  even  $1,000,  as  is  the  case  in  several  of  our  States  to-day. 
All  the  individuals  in  the  class  are  treated  uniformly,  but  a  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  classes.  And  these  distinctions  have  very 
generally  been  upheld  in  this  country  as  not  in  violation  of  a  sub- 
stantial uniformity.  It  is  needless  to  give  the  decisions,  which  may 
be  found  in  any  legal  treatise.  Not  only  have  these  exemptions 
from  the  general  property  tax  been  upheld,  but  the  principle  of  grad- 
uated taxation  itself  has  been  upheld.  Some  of  our  States  levy 
progressive  taxes  on  corporations,  saying  that  corporations  with  a 
certain  income  shall  pay  a  certain  rate  and  that  corporations  with  a 
higher  income  shall   pay  a  different  rate.      So  again   the  inheritance 

1  The  quotation  from  Justice  Miller  on  The  Constitution  of  the  I'm 
given  by  Mr.  Wells,  is  misleading.     Mr.  Miller  states,  p  840,  that  in  the 
Constitution  "uniform"  means u  uniform  as  between  the  different  places  and  dif< 
ferent  States. "    But  he  adds-  p.  941— when  the  word  is  used  In  the 
"the  better  opinion  seema  t"  be  that  what  is  meant  is  not  uniformity  si  n>  pis 
but  uniformity  "with  regard  u>  the  *>r  the  feai       Mi   Weill  vKh-^  no: 

brintf  out  the  distinction  at  all. 
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tax  in  New  York  exempts  810,000;  the  collateral  inheritance  tax  in 
other  States  makes  the  same  amount  of  property  pay  different  rates 
according  as  it  goes  to  different  classes  of  relatives ;  and  the  direct 
inheritance  tax  of  Ohio  levies  a  progressive  scale  in  different  amounts 
of  property,  even  though  it  all  goes  to  the  same  person.  All  these 
laws  are  held  to  conform  to  the  substantial  uniformity  demanded  by 
the  constitutions. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  object  of  uniformity  is  to  secure 
equality  or  justice.  Yet  the  final  test  of  equal  justice  must  be  sought 
in  the  well-considered  public  policy.  It  is  the  social  consensus  or  the 
public  sentiment  which  in  the  last  resort  is  our  only  test  of  justice 
in  taxation,  as  of  justice  in  other  human  relations.  If,  therefore,  cer- 
tain distinctions  or  exemptions  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
community  and  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare,  the  substantial 
equality  demanded  by  the  Constitution  is  attained.  An  absolute 
uniformity  would  in  such  a  case  defeat  the  object  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  prevent  the  equal  justice  aimed  at  by  organized  society. 

Now  what  an  Facta  with  regard  to  the  income  tax?     From  the 

legal  point  of  an  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  a  thousand  dol- 

lar exemption  from  the  general  property  tax  or  a  ten  thousand  dollar 

nption  from   the  inheritance  tax  is  constitutional,  but  that  a  four 

thousand   dollar  exemption    from  the  income  tax  is  unconstitutional? 

If  t:  vision  in   the  income   tax    law  is  unconstitutional,  then  we 

vcrturn  bund  in  our  State  tribunals,  and  com- 
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other  met  with  the  same  objection.  This  is  true  no  less  of  the  new 
inheritance  tax  in  some  of  our  commonwealths  and  in  England  than 
of  the  new  property  tax  in  Ilolland  and  Prussia.  But  the  argument 
nowhere  carried  any  weight.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  Socialism,  it 
would  be  far  more  obvious  in  the  property  tax,  which  exempts  the 
earnings  of  the  poorer  classes,  than  of  the  income  tax  which  reaches 
earnings  from  other  sources  than  mere  property.  Yet  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  property  tax  that  the  idea  of  its  being  so- 
cialistic seems  ridiculous. 

Others  have  said  that  the  income  tax  is  un-American  and  un- 
democratic. But  this  objection  is  scarcely  less  absurd.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  income  tax  has  been  most  fully 
developed  precisely  in  the  most  democratic  countries,  like  Switzer- 
land, England,  and  Australia,  and  that  the  whole  tendency  toward 
democracy,  even  in  non-republican  states,  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  extension  of  property  and  income  taxation. 

A  more  formidable  objection  is  the  old  one  that  the  income  tax, 
however  wise  in  theory,  works  badly  in  practice.  We  must,  how- 
ever, not  forget  that  the  real  inquiry  is  not  what  is  absolutely  good 
(for  that  is  unattainable)  but  what  is  relatively  best.  And  it  has 
been  shown  by  competent  evidence  that  if  we  compare  the  income 
tax  during  the  civil  war  period  with  our  general  property  tax  in  the 
States,  the  former  tax  with  all  its  imperfections,  crudities,  and  frauds 
was  far  more  successful  than  the  latter,  and  that  it  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing many  of  those  who  contrived  to  escape  the  tax  on  personalty. 

The  real  weakness  of  our  law  is  that  it  has  failed  to  benefit  by 
the  experience  of  other  nations.  We  assess  the  income  as  a  whole 
to  the  taxpayer.  England  long  since  abandoned  this  idea  and  intro- 
duced the  stoppage-at-source  plan.  In  England  the  tax  is  divided 
into  schedules;  there  is  no  declaration  of  the  entire  income  in  a  lump 
sum;  there  is  no  general  attempt  to  ascertain  details  from  the  in- 
come-receiver. It  is  the  income-payer  rather  than  the  income-receiver 
who  is  primarily  responsible.  It  is  only  in  schedule  D,  which  c 
ers  mercantile  profits,  that  the  income-receiver  must  make  a  return. 
The  English  income  tax  is  therefore  a  comparative  success,  and  has 
become  an  undoubtedly  permanent  part  of  tin'  tax  By  stem. 

But  with  us  the  only  examples  «>f  the  stoppage-at-sour  i  arc 

found  in  the  provision  requiring  the  government  to  withhold  the 
from  salaries  and  m  the  clause  taxing  corporations  and  assuming  that 
they  will   deduct  the  tax    from    the   dividends.       It  would   ha\e   I 
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comparatively  simple  to  introduce  the  stoppage-at-source  idea.  For 
instance,  the  tax  on  income  from  real  estate  might  have  been  levied 
locally  by  separate  officials,  just  as  the  local  tax  on  real  property  is 
levied  to-day.  The  tax  on  the  income  from  mortgages  might  have 
been  levied  by  treating  the  income  of  the  mortgagee  as  part  of  real 
estate  and  assessing  it  primarily  on  the  mortgagor,  with  provisions 
for  withholding  the  interest  by  the  mortgagor,  and  prohibiting  con- 
tracts to  the  contrary  by  the  mortgagee,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  of 
the  States  to-day.  The  tax  on  all  salaries  might  have  been  reported 
and  withheld  by  the  employer.  The  interest  on  all  corporate  bonds 
might  have  been  withheld  by  the  corporation.  And  in  many  other 
ways  the  principle  of  stoppage-at-source  might  have  been  introduced. 

Instead  of  this,  the  American  legislators  chose  to  follow  the  more 
primitive  and  discredited  methods.  The  results  must  inevitably  be 
a  large  amount  of  evasion  and  undervaluation.  With  no  machinery 
for  checking  the  returns,  and  with  no  reliable  estimates  for  gauging 
the  value  of  the  self-assessments,  it  is  unfortunately  only  too  proba- 
ble that  many  of  the  doleful  predictions  made  by  the  opponents  of 
the  law  will  be  verified.      It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Con- 

-s  should  have  deliberately  refrained  from  adopting  those  measures 
which  alone  would  have  made  the  tax  both  lucrative  and  compara- 
tively efficient.  The  difficulties  have  been  needlessly  multiplied; 
the  \  of  experience   have   gone  unheeded;   and  the  income  tax 
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property  taxes.  The  burden  of  the  national  taxes  is  admittedly  upon 
the  less  well-to-do,  and  the  demand  of  tax  reformers  the  world  over 
is  that  the  scope  of  taxes  on  consumption  shall  at  all  events  not  be 
widened.  Increasing  needs,  therefore,  mean  an  extension  of  other 
forms  of  taxation.  But  the  general  property  tax  in  its  actual  opera- 
tion has  become  a  tax  primarily  on  real  estate,  and  thus  chiefly  on 
the  small  farmer.  Only  in  a  half-dozen  States  has  any  serious  at- 
tempt been  made  to  levy  a  special  corporation  tax.  Under  our  pres- 
ent system  the  investor  in  securities,  the  wealthy  man  of  business, 
the  well-to-do  professional  classes  largely  escape  taxation.  Is  this 
uniformity,  is  this  justice?  The  income  tax  must  be  regarded  as  in 
part  a  compensation  for  the  national  taxes  on  expenditure,  and  for 
the  inequality  in  the  actual  working  of  the  State  and  local  systems. 

It  will,  indeed,  not  accomplish  all  that  its  enthusiastic  advocates 
expect.  For  no  income  tax  can  be  so  administered,  under  present 
American  conditions,  as  to  strike  the  wealthy  and  the  unscrupulous 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  honest  and  the  less  well-to-do.  But 
with  all  its  crudities  and  its  imperfections  it  is  a  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  reform  in  fiscal  methods.  It  is  in  a  line  with  the  demo- 
cratic trend  throughout  the  world.  It  seeks  to  correct  the  growing 
conviction  among  all  masses  of  the  population  that  our  present  tax 
system  largely  exempts  those  that  are  best  able  to  pay.  It  is  an 
honest  effort  to  rectify  abuses  and  to  secure  a  truer  equality. 

We  deplore  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Let  us  then  seek 
to  influence  public  sentiment  and  change  the  particular  provisions. 
But  let  us  not  use  exploded  economic  arguments;  let  us  not  endeavor 
to -stop  the  wheel  of  progress;  let  us  not  aUjmpt  to  palm  off  on  our 
judiciary  a  false  philosophy  of  taxation;  let  us,  above  all,  not  try  to 
stretch  the  letter  of  the  law  into  defeating  a  measure  that  is  on  the 
whole  calculated  to  secure  substantial  justice. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 


TWO   EXAMPLES   OF   SUCCESSFUL   PROFIT-SHARING. 

Experiments  that  have  recently  been  tried  in  profit-sharing  have 
demonstrated  the  principle  that  there  is  no  essential  economic  antago- 
nism between  employer  and  employee,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, between  capital  and  labor.  Their  interests  are  common,  and 
when  they  work  harmoniously  an  increased  return  of  efforts  accrues 
to  both  parties.  It  is  further  demonstrated  that  the  present  antago- 
nism existing  between  these  two  interests  rests  to-day  upon  an  arti- 
ficial basis.  There  is  a  number  of  notable  examples  of  profit-sharing 
in  the  United  States,  each  going  to  prove  this  thesis.  It  is  true  that 
not  all  enterprises  are  adapted  to  the  process  of  profit-sharing ;  yet  more 
than  ten  thousand  workmen  in  the  United  States  are  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  several  indi  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

A  large  number  of  these  has  been  successful,  and  those  which  failed 
were  established  under  unfavorable  circumstances  or  were  not  con- 
ducted with  intelli'j  ind  zeal.      I  shall  describe,  from  personal 
the  working  of  two  notable  examples  of  profit-sharing — the 
P             .'i  ap  and  candle  ma  at  Ivorydale, 
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$4.75;  and  of  boys,  from  $3.50  to  $7.  All  wages  are  paid  by  the 
week,  except  in  the  wrapping  department,  where  girls  work  on  the 
piece-price  plan. 

The  original  plan  of  profit-sharing,  adopted  in  1887,  provided 
for  the  distribution  of  profits  among  the  employees  (after  allowing  a 
reasonable  salary,  $4,000,  to  each  member  of  the  firm  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  business),  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  total  wages  paid  bore  to  the  total  cost  of  manufacturing 
and  marketing  the  product.  For  example,  if  the  total  amount  of 
business  done  was  $100,000,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  $20,000,  the 
amount  of  profit  made  $10,000 — then  the  total  cost  of  making  and 
marketing  the  goods  was  $100,000  less  the  profit,  $10,000,  or  $90,- 
000.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $20,000;  the  proportion  of 
profits  given  to  employees  would  be  as  20,000  is  to  90,000,  or  two- 
ninths,  and  the  proportion  to  the  firm  would  be  as  70,000  is  to 
90,000,  or  seven-ninths.  The  emplo}Tees'  share  was  distributed 
among  them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  each. 
This  plan  was  in  force  for  three  years,  during  which  the  "  dividend," 
or  share  of  the  profits,  averaged  12-J-  per  cent  of  the  wages.  After 
the  incorporation  of  the  firm  into  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  in 
1890,  it  became  necessary  for  some  special  reasons  to  change  this 
plan.  The  new  plan  made  it  obligatory  to  pay  12  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock,  if  this  amount  should  be  earned.  This  being  practi- 
cally the  rate  earned  by  the  employees  under  the  old  plan,  it  was  an 
easy  and  just  arrangement  to  adopt  a  plan  of  paying  to  employees,  as 
their  share  of  profits,  the  same  rate  of  dividend  upon  their  wages  as 
was  paid  on  the  common  stock  of  the  company.  This  method  was 
adopted,  and  under  it  profit-sharing  is  now  carried  on.  The  divi- 
dends are  paid  semi-annually.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  man 
earns  $500  a  year  in  wages;  he  receives  in  addition  a  dividend  of  12 
per  cent  upon  this  amount,  or  $G0.  If  a  man  holds  $;»()()  worth  of 
stock  in  the  company  he  receives  12  per  cent  on  the  stock,  or  f 
Thus  the  laborer  and  the  stockholder  are  upon  an  equitable  basis. 

All  employees  are  entitled  to  begin  to  share  in  the  dividend  after 
being  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  three  months;  but  if  one 
quits  work  or  is  discharged  before  three  months1  service,  be  r 
no  dividend.  At  first  the  laborers  were  divided  into  full  participants 
and  half  participants  in  profits.  This  was  not  found  to  be  desirable, 
and   all    employees  were  placed  on  the  Bame  basis.     Fully   !>s   per 

cent  of  the  laborers  now  participate  in  profits.      The  company   reserves 
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the  right  to  deny  the  dividend  to  employees  for  cause,  but  the 
amount  of  this  unpaid  dividend  must  be  divided  among  other  labor- 
ers, and  does  not  go  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  It  has  been 
customary  also  to  charge  up  any  waste  or  loss  of  material,  due  to 
carelessness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  employee,  against  his  profit- 
sharing  dividend,  which  amount,  of  course,  goes  to  the  company. 
As  an  illustration :  a  laborer  climbed  upon  an  engine,  a  place  where 
he  had  no  right  to  be,  and  pulled  the  throttle,  and  the  engine  moved 
forward  and  plunged  into  a  wall,  which  was  demolished.  The  amount 
of  damage  was  charged  against  the  employee's  dividend.  The 
charges  for  waste  material  and  loss  from  carelessness  were  formerly 
more  frequent  than  at  present.  During  the  last  six  months  only  four 
men  out  of  five  hundred  have  had  any  charges  against  them. 

The  company  not  only  allows  sharing  in  the  profits,  but  also  en- 
oour  the  employees  to  acquire  a  part  of  the  capital  stock.     Any 

employee  may  obtain  a  share  of  common  stock  upon  the  following 
terms:  *lo  at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance,  in  instalments 
of  not  less  than  *5  each,  within  two  years.  Upon  this  balance  he 
must  p:  s  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum.     In  the  mean- 

time, all  dividends  declared  upon  the  stock  accrue  to  the  purchaser, 
but  the  certi:  :  is  held  by  the  secretary  of  the  company 

for  the  subscriber  until  the  final  payment  is  made.     There 
i  date  about  70  or   v"  shares  taken  by  employ* 

•  I v  all  of  whi'  purchased  at  prices  varying  from  LOO  to  L28. 

deration  a  plan  to  go  oi  farther 

and  who  hold  stock  against    loss   upon    their 

ent.     They  find  a  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 

but    they    hope  to  make    this 

,   upon  the  pn  iM  the  manner  of  a  median- 

tption.     The  method  of  assisl ing  <  m 
en  in  vogue  only  a  short  time  and  has 
not  en   up  as   freely  by  the  laborei  ic  company  had 

them  to  invesl  their  money 
in  t  bat  the  guaranto  i  m  has  been  pro 

posed.     A  !   improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  men 

of  the  company,  not  only  in  their 
of  tho  company,  but  in  their  general  char 

Anoth  :    important    feature   of    t'        I        vdah-   sv.-n-m   Is  the 

for  the  benefit  of  employees.     This  fund 
•   i  annually,    one 
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half  of  which  amount  is  taken  from  each  profit-sharing  dividend,  and 
one-half  is  paid  by  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the 
president  of  the  company,  and  four  employees  who  are  elected  an- 
nually by  vote.  The  trustees  have  authority  to  apply  the  income 
from  the  fund  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  if  at  any  time  they  find 
that  the  income  exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  pensions,  the  semi- 
annual payment  from  the  profit-sharing  dividend  and  by  the  Procter 
k  Gamble  Company  may  cease  until  such  time  as  shall  be  decided  by 
the  trustees.  Pensions  are  granted  to  any  employee  who  has  been 
in  the  continual  service  of  the  company  not  less  than  seven  years, 
when  permanent,  partial,  or  total  disability  to  work  has  been  caused 
by  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age;  and  it  is  the  company's  intention, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  provide  those  who  are  entitled  to  pensions  with 
such  work  as  they  can  readily  perform,  at  such  wages  as  the  work  is 
worth.  A  further  sum  will  be  paid  to  them  out  of  the  pension  fund, 
sufficient  with  the  wages  paid  to  them  to  make  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived equal  to  their  former  average  rate  of  wages,  provided,  however, 
that  the  sum  withdrawn  from  the  pension  fund  amounts  to  no  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  applicant  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  service  with  the  company.  This  plan  is  an 
agreement  between  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company  and  its  employees, 
and  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  upon  six  months'  notice  by  either 
party.  There  were  $200,000  in  the  pension  fund  on  January  1, 18 
and  there  was  but  one  pensioner  upon  the  rolls.  But  a  practice  of 
this  kind  which  imposes  the  obligation  upon  the  company  and  em- 
ployees to  provide  for  those  who  from  injury  or  old  age  are  unable 
to  support  themselves,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  inspire  confidence 
and  increase  the  solidarity  between  employer  and  employees. 

Some  of  the  employees  have  invested  their  savings  in  building 
and  loan  associations ;  and  a  few  have  built  their  own  homos.  This 
also  is  encouraged  by  the  company.  About  half  the  employees  live 
near  Ivorydale,  and  the  rest  live  in  Cincinnati.  Formerly,  a  la 
proportion  of  the  employees  lived  in  the  city.  Only  a  few  : 
men  and  office-men,  about  twelve  or  fourteen,  whom  the  company 
wishes  to  have  permanently  on  the  ground,  live  in  houses  of  the  com- 
pany. Aside  from  these,  the  company  prefers  to  leave  its  em- 
ployees absolutely  independent  in  the  selection  of  their  homes. 

An  attempt  to  improve  the  social  life.of  the  employees  h 
made.     A  library  and  reading  room,  with  a  Bmoking  room  ami  card- 
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room,  were  provided  free.  These,  however,  were  not  very  well  pat- 
ronized, because  many  mutual -aid  clubs  furnished  greater  attractions 
than  the  reading-room  and  the  library.  It  is  the  result  which  might 
be  expected.  Laborers  would  have  a  tendency  to  scatter  into  other 
groups  rather  than  to  associate  among  themselves  in  a  single  group. 
Doubtless  the  library  and  reading-room  will  be  more  generally  patron- 
ized as  the  process  of  education  goes  on  by  the  company  and  a  better 
established  social  order  appears  amoag  the  employees.  It  is  improb- 
able that  the  clerks  of  a  given  store  would  be  zealous  in  patronizing 
a  library  and  pleasure  rooms  which  would  classify  them  apart  from 
other  social  groups,  when  indeed  these  other  social  groups  present 
more  attractive  programmes.  The  desire  for  variety  of  association 
and  entertainment  would  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  have  an  exten- 
sive patronage  of  such  institutions.  Nevertheless,  the  efforts  of  the 
company  in  this  direction  have  not  been  without  good  results. 

When  an  employee  is  injured  or  sick  a  physician  is  employed  by 
the  company  to  care  for  him.  The  company  also  pays  wages  to  in- 
jured employees.  It  takes  pains,  I  i  show  an  interest  in  them 
in  other  ways.  Thus,  on  Christmas  day  three  hundred  turkeys  were 
distributed    a:                             -    of  families.      After  each   semi-annual 

-day.  in  January  and  .  a  day  apart  for  a  general  celebra- 

tion in  which  employers  and  empl<  The  day  is  taken  up 

with  porta,  and  era!  jollification. 

-tire  pi  tablished  od  a  business 

.'..though  altruistic  motives  may  have  been  at  the  foundation 
of  thi  •    :  for  the  improvement  «>f  the  busin 

in  the  belief  thatti  the  employees  would  in  the  end  be  t<> 

the  employees  being  un- 

skilled lal  •  he  a\  atelligi 

skill  bard  t.>  persuade  diem  that  it  was  n< 

/'it  of  them  without  a  corresponding  equiv- 

•it.  e  dividend  as  a  matter  <>f  eon: 

arid  -.<{  it  f:  iliflhly.       Bill  by  time  ami 

ed.     'i  <>f  profit-sharing 

on,  and  some  efforts  at  profit- 

employers  did  not  remember 

t  be  educated  up  t«>  it.     Patien  jus- 

lired.     'I  I    impany  admits  that  during 

as  a  money-mali  tame  iras  Dot 

eshful.  and  in'  •  I  that  they 
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were  treated  with  justice,  they  became  more  intelligent  and  more 
careful  in  their  work,  until  it  is  plainly  demonstrated  and  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  saving  under  profit-sharing  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
sums  paid  to  wage -earners  as  profits.  The  success  of  the  plan  has 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  company.  The  gain  is  in  a  saving 
of  time,  in  diminishing  waste  of  material,  in  making  a  better  quality 
of  wares,  in  keeping  men  of  experience,  and,  finally,  a  saving  in  over- 
sight. These  are  the  principles  which  have  been  maintained  by 
advocates  of  profit-sharing,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  practice 
they  coincide  with  the  experience  of  those  who  have  carried  it  on. 

There  have  been  no  strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  kind  at  these 
works  since  this  plan  has  been  in  force.  The  employees  remain  long 
in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  is 
discharged  for  lack  of  work.  But  the  company  has  never  had  an 
unprofitable  period.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany that  the  employees  should  not  stand  any  portion  of  a  loss;  that 
is,  wages  are  paid  to  them  for  the  ordinary  care  which  laborers  usually 
exert,  and  the  dividends  are  paid  to  them  for  the  extraordinary  care  ex- 
ercised by  them  in  order  to  receive  a  dividend.  If  the  business  it- 
self should  show  a  loss,  it  belongs  to  the  company  to  bear  it;  for  the 
laborers  also  share  a  loss  if  they  receive  no  dividend  for  extra  labor 
and  extra  care.  The  laborers  under  such  circumstances  could  not  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  which  the  company  should  be  forced  to  endure. 

Another  very  important  example  of  profit-sharing  is  carried  on 
by  the  N.  0.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  plumbing  goods,  steam  goods,  and  niacin  n.- 
The  firm  was  established  in  1877,  incorporated  in  L883,  and  began 
profit-sharing  in  1886.  It  has  its  factories  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Mound  City,  Illinois;  and  Leclaire,  Illinois.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees varies  from  four  hundred  to  live  hundred,  and  their  \v 
are  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day  for  common  labor  and  $2  to  I   for 

mechanics.      The  company   runs  full  time,  with  a   possible  variation 
of  three-fourths    time    for   perhaps  a   month    in   mid-winter.      About 
one-half  of  the  company's  works  art4   located  at  Leclaire.      The  fa 
ries  are   well   built,  heated  with  .-learn   and    lighted    with   electri* 
The  company  owns  about    L25    acres   <^   land,    1  5   of   which   are 
served  for  factory  uses  and   llo  for  residence  purpose 

The  plan  of  profit-sharing,  as  adopted  in   L88  ne« 

tenth  of  the  profits  for  B  and,  one  tenth  for  a  provident  fund, 

and  one-twentieth  lor  an  educational  fund,  and  the  balance  is  divided 
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equally  between  the  employer  and  the  employees.  The  reserve  fund 
was  created  to  meet  the  losses  of  bad  years  and  to  equalize  dividends 
when  profits  were  small.  The  provident  fund  was  created  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  the  disabled,  and  the  families  of  deceased  laborers. 
The  management  of  the  provident  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  five  of  the  employees,  elected  by  the  employees  them- 
selves. Every  employee  who  has  served  the  company  for  six  months 
or  more  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  and  medical  assistance 
is  provided  by  the  committee.  The  allowance  on  account  of  dis- 
ability is  $5  a  week  for  an  adult.  S3  for  a  minor,  £2  for  an  em- 
ployee's wife  or  dependent  mother,  and  Si  a  week  for  each  child. 
This  is  subject  to  change  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
The  families  and  dependents  of  deceased  employees  are  suitably  pro- 
vided for  to  keep  them  from  want.  The  amount  paid  is  variable 
rding  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  although  the  usual  rates 
are  $4  a  week  to  widov  3,  $2   to  each  child  under  fourteen,  and  $2 

labled  parent.     But  the  total  sum  given  shall  not 

o-thirdfl  of  the  wages  of  the  de  .  and  the  allowance 

shall  cease  when,  in  the  j'  at  of  the  committee,  the  beneficiary 

portin  tal  payments  out  of  the  provident 

■nt   time  amount  to  about  0.      The  educational 

provid<  e  library  i  all  employ 

to  employment  and  profit-sharing 

:  for  1.  and  there  is  op  aent 

anion*  .  or  the  manner  of   .putting. 

inally  moditi<  yield  2  per  cent 

divi  nt  on  capital,  and  tin-  early  prao- 

lent  fund  and  5  per  cent  as 
an   •  A   fund  .iving    ciit 

whai  linst 

B  cum 
it  any   intrrfc:  >D  the    part 

of  ;  •    ,ti. 

enpany  mple  plan, 

nditionf.     'I  alt  of  the 

lend 
rat  on  the  second  year  l(>  ;  I    the  third  ; 

1  o    per    •■'•lit,   the 

ir   l   per  cent,  ami  the  eighth 
do  dividend  clan  d.     The  total  amount 
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of  dividends  paid  to  wage-earners  as  their  share  of  divided  profits  is 
about  $65,000,  or  an  average  of  9  per  cent  on  the  wages  paid. 

In  the  beginning  dividends  were  payable  in  cash  or  in  the  stock 
of  the  company,  at  the  option  of  the  employee.  Since  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  dividends  were  invested  in  stock,  the  company  in  1S90, 
after  having  paid  four  cash  dividends,  changed  the  rule  so  as  to  make 
them  all  payable  in  stock  of  the  company.  This  was  done  to  enable 
the  employees  to  save  their  dividends  rather  than  to  consume  them. 
Whenever  an  employee,  for  any  reason  whatever,  quits  the  service  of 
the  company,  his  stock  is  redeemed  at  par.  A  rule  was  adopted  in 
1894  that  only  those  should  share  in  the  dividends  who,  working  full 
time  and  getting  full  pay,  saved  10  per  cent  of  their  wages  and  in- 
vested the  savings  in  the  stock  of  the  company.  This  threw  each 
individual  upon  his  own  responsibility  to  save  and  to  support,  by  his 
own  exertions,  the  system  which  gave  him  a  return. 

The  village  of  Leclaire  is  not  considered  a  model  town,  and  has 
never  been  so  designed  by  its  promoters.  There  are  no  models  for 
houses  or  people.  It  is  intended  that  in  every  aspect  life  shall  be  as 
free  from  restraint  as  on  a  farm.  It  was  built  in  1890,  upon  a 
tract  of  125  acres  of  gently  rolling  land.  About  one -half  of  the  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  winding  streets.  The  dry  roads  are  paved  with 
cinders,  which  are  sprinkled  in  dry  weather.  Plank  sidewalks  are 
laid  as  far  as  houses  are  built,  and  elms  and  maples  have  been  planted 
on  all  the  streets.  Water  and  street  lights  are  carried  as  far  as  the 
city  is  built.  The  company  has  made  it  possible  for  employees  to 
own  their  own  homes  when  they  so  desire.  The  price  charged  for 
land,  including  all  improvements,  is  $2  per  front  foot  for  interior, 
and  $2.50  per  front  foot  for  corner  lots,  and  6  per  cent  interest  from 
1892.  The  company  will  build  houses  on  plans  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  them  and  the  emplo}Tees  and  sell  them  to  the  employ 
at  a  price  fixed  to  cover  the  price  of  raw  material  and  the  labor,  plus 
the  average  profit  made  by  the  manufacturing  business.  As  the 
company  has  its  own  lumber  yard,  planing  mills,  and  wood-working 
force,  the  net  cost  of  the  houses  is  no  more  than  the  i  labor  and 

raw  material  under  ordinary  circumstances.     The  houses  may  be  paid 

for  by   the  month   in   payments  of   from  <>.       When  a  man 

desires  to  move  or  to  dispose  of  his  property,    the   company  takes   it 
back  at  the  purchase  price,  refunds  the  money  paid  on  it,  and  chai 
rent  for  I  lie  time  occupied. 

Since    the   employees   of    the   company   arc    entirely     free    to    1 
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where  they  desire,  many  of  them  are  residents  of  the  adjoining  town 
of  Edwardsville,  where  they  own  homes.  Wherever  freedom  of 
choice  is  freely  granted,  a  body  of  laborers  will  never  settle  in  the 
same  spot,  if  they  cannot  find  change  and  diversity.  The  company 
has  built  a  club-house,  which  is  provided  with  a  dining-room,  a 
kitchen,  a  reading-room,  a  bath-room,  and  nine  sleeping  rooms, 
heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  electricity.  A  group  of  unmar- 
ried men  have  here  a  cooperative  boarding  club  under  their  own  man- 
agement, where  board  costs  $3.75  per  week. 

An  extraordinary  feature  is  the  cooperative  store,  which  was 
opened  in  May,  1892.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois, 
and  provides,  among  other  things,  that  no  one  shall  hold  more  than  one 
share  nor  cast  more  than  one  vote,  and  all  the  profits  above  interest 
must  be  divided  among  members.  The  capital  stock  is  two  thousand 
shares  of  $50  each.  Its  business  is  M  buying  and  selling  any  class 
of  goods  required  by  members,  and  manufacturing. n  It  is  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  fifteen  directors  elected  annually  by  the 
members.  The  officers  consist  of  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  store-keeper,  executive  committee  of  three,  and  two  audi- 
tors, not  one  of  whom  receives  a  salary  except  the  store-keeper.  Any 
may  become  a  member  by  election  and  subscribing  to  one 
share  of  Btock,  which  he  shall  pay  for  in  annual   instalments  of  not 

than  G  its  a  week,  although  a  bolder  may  pay  in  ad- 

far  any  mr  .  -Mould  any  person  fail  to  pay  his 

due-  for  the  period  of  a  month,  the  directors  may  cancel  the 

share  and  refund  the  mon<  .-  paid,  and  dividends  are  applied 

Lelinquent  instaJ  er  tin-  A  stockholder  may 

with  at  any   time   I  months'  notice.      At  the  «\ 

piration  of  tfa  the  full   amount   he  has  paid  in  with 

not  e  0  .    ■   •  i     annum    is 

allowed  upon  the  amount  actually  paid  in. 

N  •  en.     T  are  retailed  to  member    or  to 

actual  market  price  as  indicated  by  other  st< 
in  the  vicinitj        \-        •  ad  of  each  quarter  an  accounting  is  taken, 
and  i  dividend  ommendation  of  the  direo 

and  the  approval  of  the  i     in  proportion  to  the  amount 

of  the  purchase  of  each  individual  durin  [uarter.     Only  half 

Hon  members.  The  dividends  have  varied 
i  l"  to  20  j'T  cent  iritfa  the  exception  of  one  quarter  when 
o  was  no  profit.     The  busine  irried  on  upon  an  economic 

6 
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basis.  The  stock  of  goods  consists  of  groceries,  fresh  meats,  an  assort- 
ment of  staples,  and  dry  goods.  Accounts  are  carefully  audited, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  association  must  give  a  bond  of  $5,000. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  laborers.  There  are  a  free  billiard  room  and  a  bowling  alley.  In 
a  small  grove  there  are  swings,  benches,  and  baseball  grounds.  The 
company  maintains  a  landscape  gardener,  and  keeps  a  greenhouse 
from  which  residents  are  supplied,  free  of  charge,  with  as  many  flow- 
ers as  they  care  to  set  out.  A  well -organized  literary  society  is  in 
existence,  where  occasional  lectures  are  given  by  distinguished  men. 
There  is  a  well -trained  band  which  gives  open-air  concerts  during 
the  week  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  club-house.  A  library,  con- 
taining about  six  hundred  carefully  selected  books,  is  free  to  all, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  readers  reside  outside  Leclaire.  A  kinder- 
garten was  established  in  1892.  In  1894,  an  endowment  of  $10,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  was  given 
to  the  residents  as  a  permanent  school  fund.  Subsequently  the  Le- 
claire School  and  Library  Association  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 
home-owning  residents  of  Leclaire,  and  the  directors  and  officers  of 
this  association  have  full  charge  of  all  educational  interests  of  the 
town.  The  library  and  school  were  transferred  to  its  care.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  and  the  deed  of  endowment  provide  for  a 
school  system,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continuing  with  a 
system  of  manual  training  and  industrial  education;  that  is,  theoreti- 
cal education  is  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical  work  of  the 
shop.  A  boy  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve  must  work  one  hour  a 
day  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  so  that  when  he  graduates  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  will  be  working  on  half-time.  He  is  paid  for  his 
services.     The  school  is  always  free  to  all  the  residents  of  the  town. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  town  is  that  there  is  no  politi- 
cal organization  or  any  laws  in  Leclaire  except  those  of  the  State. 
There  has  been  no  occasion  for  appealing  to  the  law,  and  there  is  no 
use  for  a  police  officer.  There  are  at  present  no  saloons  in  Leclaire. 
As  the  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  cultivate  the  principle  of  co- 
operation in  every  form,  liberal  inducements  are  offered  for  other 
cooperative  factories  to  establish  themselves  there, 

As  to  the  result  of  the  entire  system,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
managers  that  waste  of  time  and  of  material  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  better  attention  to  business,  although  there 
are  no  statistics  to  show  whether  the  saving  amounts  to  more  or  1 
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than  the  dividends  declared.  For  four  years  the  working-time  has 
been  fixed  at  nine  hours  a  day,  during  which  time  no  change  has 
been  made  in  pay.  The  system  underwent  a  severe  test  in  1893, 
when,  owing  to  the  general  depression  in  trade,  the  management  felt 
it  necessary  to  retrench  and  proposed  to  pay  only  three-fourths  of  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  until  times  should  be  better,  when  the  other  one- 
fourth  should  be  paid  out  of  the  excess  of  the  interest  on  capital. 
The  proposition  was  fully  discussed  in  open  meeting  and  assented  to 
by  all  departments.  At  the  end  of  three  months  full  pay  was  re- 
sumed, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that  the  earnings 
would  pay  the  other  one-fourth  of  wages  as  well  as  the  interest  on 
capital.  There  was  no  trouble  of  any  kind  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  dividend  in  1893 — a  proof  of  the  solidarity  and  permanence  of 
the  system  adopted.  In  1894  it  was  mutually  decided  to  run  ten 
hours  a  day  instead  of  nine,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  low  prices 
prevailing  and  to  keep  up  with  the  brisk  demand  for  goods.  The 
company  believes  that  the  hourly  return  for  nine  hours  a  day  is 
iter  than  the  hourly  return  for  ten,  but  in  the  aggregate  more 
work  will  be  done  in  ten  hours  than  in  nine. 

whole   the  :n   as   established    by   the  company   has 

proved  eminently  sn  \  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the   suc- 

of  profit-sharing  in  uniting  employer  and  employee  on  the  basis 

of   a   common   interest.       It   is  put   upon  a  business  basis  and  not  in- 

i  philanthropic  movement.      The  laborers  appear  to  be  con- 

i  mark  itioii  to  remain  permanently  with  the 

company.      That  the  plan  furnisi  MIS  for  improvement  and  gives 

:  for  a  moi  I  life  is  shown  bv  the  improvement  in 

manner  of  living,   which  after  all  is  the  true  test  of  well-hem 

I     o  □      •  'id  that  profit-sharing  has  proved  one  of 

•  labor  problem,  Wh<  it  has  been   intel 

tablished  and  pat  iently  continued.       Whi  le  it  is  not.  claimed 

a  universal  cure  of  all  rils,  it  is  held 

that  it  can  be  adopted  in  I         indi  of  i1  does  not  now 

t,   with  high' 

Prank  W.   Bl  lokm  \k. 

Hm  ••   ritor  tl<    i  '  of  tin-   1  'I'iriri-  ,V   <  ramble 

and  of  tli<-  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  In  enabling  him 
re  information  need  in  tin.  pa] 
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The  fundamental  position  of  the  laboring  man's  philosophy,  so  far 
as  he  has  a  philosophy,  is  a  sound  one — that  every  man  is  entitled 
to  what  he  produces;  and  he  will  generally  assert  that  if  he  could  get 
what  he  produces,  he  would  be  satisfied.  He  would  not  be,  because 
in  most  cases  he  already  gets  all  he  produces,  and,  some  economists 
think,  considerably  more.  Yet  undoubtedly,  if  he  could  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  one  great  element  of  his  discontent  would  be  removed, 
and  with  it  not  only  that  soreness  regarding  the  better  endowed  por- 
tion of  mankind  which  is  often  among  the  hardest  features  of  the  poor 
man's  lot,  but  also  the  waste  of  quack  remedies  and  unjustifiable 
strikes. 

While,  in  the  rough,  wages  are  a  measure  of  production,  there 
are  of  course  few  cases  where  they  are  an  exact  one.  Under  perfect 
competition  they  would  be,  as  already  said.  The  effort  of  all  eco- 
nomic science  is  to  free  competition,  and  its  efforts  are  aided  by  all 
education  and  cultivation  of  the  finer  feelings.  These  three  cate- 
gories,— free  competition,  education,  and  morality  include,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  what  remedies  there  are  for  the  social  discontent.  I  do  not 
specifically  include  politics  and  invention  because,  except  so  far  as 
politics  express  anything  but  morality  and  educated  opinion,  they  are 
mere  wind,  though  sometimes  a  tornado;  and  because  invention  can 
be  stimulated  only  by  the  three  general  agencies  specified.  But  no 
remedy  that  I  can  see  is  going  to  satisfy  everybody,  and,  in  fact,  1 
cannot  see  any  remedy  that  satisfies  myself.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  immediate  remedy:  it  has  taken  some  millions  of  years  for 
Nature  to  evolve  man  as  he  is  and  society  as  it  is,  and,  regret  it  as  we 
may,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  that  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
all  men  are  going  to  become  capable  or  enjoy  the  results  of  capabil- 
ity, than  that  they  are  all  at  once  to  become  strong  and  beautiful, 
and  enjoy  the  results  of  strength  and  beauty;  and  there  IS  DO  clearer 
way  to  evenly  distribute  one  set  ol   results   than    the  Other.       Under 

increased  knowledge,  people  an-  rapidly  growing  stronger  and  more 
beautiful — and  richer  too:   the   workingman  is  easily   three,  probably 
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four,  times  as  rich  as  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  A  little  more  than  half 
the  improvement  is  in  wages,  the  rest  in  the  cheapened  production 
of  what  he  buys.  And  the  working  woman  is  from  four  to  six  times 
as  well  off  as  she  was,  her  wages  having  risen  so  much  more  than  the 
man's.  Moreover,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  the  wage-earner  to  know  it, 
his  employer's  fortune  has  not  increased  at  anything  near  the  same 
rate  as  his  own.  But  so  far  as  poverty  has  thus  been  cured,  it  has 
been  cured  like  weakness  and  ugliness  and  disease,  by  regular  pro- 
cesses of  evolution,  promoted,  of  course,  by  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  cure  can  be 
continued  in  any  quicker  way.  Yet  all  the  indications  are  that  its 
rate  can  be  accelerated. 

I  shall  treat  of  what  remedies  I  can  see,  in  the  order  already  indi- 
cated. As  I  intimated  last  month,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  have 
anything  new  to  say,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  such  great  bodies 
as  the  readers  of  The  Forum  would  onlv  read  Mr.  Wells'  "  Be- 
cent  Economic  Changes'1  and  Mr.  Mallock's  M  Labour  and  the  Popu- 
lar Welfare,''  there  would  be  little  justification  for  my  saying  any- 
thing at  all.  Moreover,  as  I  am  to  treat  from  a  different  side  some 
of  the  details  I  touched  last  month,  I  am  in  danger  of  appearing,  to 
the  casual  reader,  to  re:  >t  a  little  that  I  said  then. 

Let  us  grant  that  we  must  take  care  of  those  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves;   let  us  leave,  if  you  please,  those  who  won't,  to   the 

itment    I  advocated  here  In  ;   and  let  us  go  on  to  consider 

what  <-an  be  done  for  those  who  can,  but  are  dissatisfied  because  they 

cannot  make  I  I  a  Living  as  some  other  men.       Let  us  admit,  too, 

that  then  is  reason  in  their  d.  '  iction,  so  far  as    they   do  not    un- 

justly  blame   the  other  and   elaim   as  their  own  a  part  of    what 

the  other  men  make. 


It,  then,  i  onomio  details  bearing  upon  freedom  of 

.petition  among  those  able 

Mpetit;  re  perfeol .  wages  would  bs  in 

e  of  production.     The  employers  competing  against  each 

other  would  pay  labor  sll  that  the  laborer's  production  would  justify, 

rod  pay  each  laborei  reductive  capacity.     Injustice 

ncs  from  one maj  another  "in  a  hole"   where  he  cannot 

te,   or    from  ta  of    him    when    he    is    there  by  no 

fault   of    hi  If    he    i-    tie-  fault,   perhaps    strict 
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justice,  aside  from  altruism,  does  not  require  that  lie  should  be 
relieved;  yet  it  does  require  that  any  advantages  which  may  accrue 
to  anybody  else  from  his  being  in  that  position,  should  be  equitably 
shared  with  him.  Competition  for  those  advantages,  if  it  were  per- 
fect, would  secure  him  this,  but  if  competition  were  perfect,  it  would 
prevent  any  man  capable  of  producing  anything,  from  being  in  a 
position  where  he  could  not  exchange  his  productive  capacity  for 
value.  It  may  be  objected :  "  But  men,  even  when  healthy  and  capa- 
ble, are  constantly  getting  into  trouble  because  their  trades  are  over- 
crowded." True!  But  perfect  competition  implies  that  in  re- 
sponse to  demand,  labor  and  capital  could  be  instantly  shifted  from 
one  industry  to  another — that  trades  making  more  than  average  would 
at  once  be  entered  into  by  men — enterprisers  and  laborers  alike — from 
trades  making  less  than  average,  and  so  all  trades  kept  healthily  and 
evenly  productive.  It  also  implies  that  laborers  would  not  be  forced 
to  take  what  they  could  get  at  any  one  time  or  place  or  even  in  any  one 
trade,  but  could  instantly  find  the  trade  most  actively  responding  to 
demand,  and  therefore  most  needing  their  services.  By  this  time  the 
objector  is  probably  ready  to  say:  "  There's  no  sense  in  presupposing 
any  such  cases  in  any  society  which  we  (not  including  Mr.  Bellamy, 
of  course)  can  imagine,  and  your  notion  of  perfect  competition  is  a 
pure  ideal."  That  is  just  what  I  want  the  objector  to  say,  and  want 
to  say  myself.  Perfect  competition  is  a  pure  ideal,  and  what  is 
worse,  there  are  against  it,  as  against  all  ideals,  innumerable  obsta- 
cles— time  and  space  (as  already  said)  obstructing  each  person's  being 
just  where  and  when  he  is  needed,  the  imperfections  of  financial 
arrangements,  the  limits  of  knowledge,  the  uncertainties  of  nature,  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  conditions  of  production.  And  yet,  despite  all  the 
obstacles,  perfect  competition  is  an  ideal  toward  which  all  civilization 
is  progressing,  which  is  brought  nearer  by  every  discovery  that 
conquers  time  and  space  or  friction  of  any  kind,  which  all  the  sci- 
ences, especially  Economics,  are  laboring  toward,  and  which  every 
man  should  strive  for.  Every  step  toward  it  is  a  step  toward  the 
relief  of  the  social  discontent,  and  increase  of  the  social  discontent 
attends  every  step  away  from  it — every  effort  to  prevent  laborers 
competing  for  employment  or  employers  competing  for  labor — every 
intimidation   of   a   non-union   man — every   inter!'  with    an  em 

ployer's  control  of  his  business. 

Hut  the  objector  may  naturally  ask:    M  Do  you  think  you  can 
along  without   strikes    and    Lockouts?      And    yet    what   are    they    but 
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efforts  to  obstruct  competition?"  Anything  but  that!  They  are 
strongly  competitive,  not  only  between  employers  and  employees  for 
shares  of  product,  but  a  strike  legitimately  conducted  is  an  admission, 
by  the  laborers  employed,  of  the  unemployed  into  freer  competition; 
it  is  a  statement  by  the  former  to  the  latter:  "  We  hold  our  places  to 
be  worth  so  much ;  if  you  can  fill  them  for  less,  well  and  good;"  and 
a  lockout  is  a  statement  by  employers  to  their  competitors :  "We 
canDot  do  business  at  such  and  such  wages:  if  you  can,  take  our  men 
and  do  it."  It  is  only  when  either  side  takes  the  contrary  attitude — 
when  the  strikers  say  to  the  unemployed,  "You  shall  not  compete 
for  our  places, "  and  when  the  employers  say  to  other  employers : 
"  You  shall  not  compete  for  our  men" — that  the  strike  or  lockout  be- 
comes an  effort  against  freedom  of  competition. 

"  But  how  about  trades-unions:  are  not  they  organizations  against 
freedom  of  competition?"  No,  not  when  they  live  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  do  not  resort  to  violence  to  prevent  non-union  men  from 
competing  with  them.  They  have  a  right  to  strike,  peaceably;  for 
freedom  of  competition  is  freedom  not  to  compete,  as  well  as  to  com- 
pete:  otherwise  competition  could  not  follow  lines  of  least  resistance. 

I  seem,  then,  to  favor  trades-unions,  and  even  strikes,  as  remedies 
for  the  social  discontent,  and  within  limits  I  do.  But  every  strong 
remedy  does  more  harm  than  good  unless  it  is  used  with  discretion, 
and  the  fact  that  a  remedy  is  good,  or  even  the  best,  under  some  cir- 

. stances,  is  no  indication  that  there  may  not  be  better  remedies 
under  others.     The  two  remedial  in  question,  while  of  proved  value, 

by  no  :  either  in  constitution  or  application. 

i,   wh  motive  of  bee  competition,  are  often 

illegitu  £nt  of   competition.     A  strike,  which 

;ht   to  ful.  and    could    even    be  a   friendly,  trial   of   the 

thertbelal    •■  I  at  the  prices  offered, 

:.?,    and    even    Criminal    means  of   preventing    that 

ied  at  .'ill. 
1  am  not  advocating  Btrilo  -  i    in  On  arily  good 

cial  d;  badly  conducted  ones  are  worse 

-s.  and  at  best,  eonli  always  wasteful.       Y«-t   m  the  pres- 

ent of  human  evolution,  th<  ble  circumstances  which 

than  war.  ami  whieh  war  alone  can  cure.     But  when  indus* 
mto  physical  ponsible  f<>r  such 

lilty  of  crime,  but  (what  i  •  germane  to  the 
iy  damages  hi  A    itrike  endorsed  by 
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public  opinion  is  reasonably  sure  of  success :  one  marked  by  violence 
alienates  public  opinion,  and  is  almost  certain  to  fail. 

The  resort  to  physical  force  is  now  reserved  by  the  state  to  itself, 
and  whenever  the  state  tolerates  it  under  any  circumstances  except  in 
defence  against  similar  violence,  the  state  permits  itself  to  be  over- 
ridden. The  word  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  simply  anarchy, 
and  that  is  no  way  out  of  the  workingman's  troubles,  but  is  simply 
a  destruction  of  all  the  defences  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

What  a  strike  should  be,  was  indicated  by  Grand  Master  Sargent, 
of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  when  he  said  what  it  should  not  be:  "A 
man  who  will  encourage  men  to  strike  at  a  time  when  thousands  of 
his  craft  are  out  of  employment,  when  the  business  of  the  country  is 
paralyzed,  when  men  are  begging  for  bread,  and  when  the  strike 
means  certain  defeat  for  those  who  participate  in  it,  displays  poor 
judgment  and  is  unfit  to  be  the  leader  and  counsellor  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization. "  I  quote  from  an  account  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  in 
the  "  International  Journal  of  Ethics"  :  it  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  hunt  up  Mr.  Sargent's  exact  words.  What  they  mean  is  that  a 
strike  is  not  justifiable  at  a  time  when  the  strikers  need  trouble  them- 
selves about  the  unemployed. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  in  view  of  many  and  recent  oc- 
currences, and  especially  of  the  fact  that  there  never  yet  was  a  rail- 
road strike  without  violence,  whether  strikes  ever  can  become  such 
unadulterated  specimens  of  free  competition  as  I  have  pictured. 
An  approximate  answer  to  this  may  be  found,  I  think,  in  our  ex- 
perience with  elections.  In  New  York  City's  revolutionary  election 
of  1894,  all  the  disputes  at  one  of  the  worst  polling  places  in  the 
city  were  brought  to  the  neighboring  University  Settlement  for  arbi- 
tration, and  the  judgments  were  peaceably  accepted  in  every  ease. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  disputes  would  have  been  settled  by  the  bludgeon 
and  the  pistol.  At  that  time,  elections  in  New  York  City  without 
riot  and  murder  were  almost  as  scarce  as  railroad  strikes  without 
them  are  still.  Labor  disputes  to-day  are  about  where  election 
disputes  were  forty  years  ago;  but  I  believe  that  forty  years  henee, 
labor  disputes  will  be  where  election  disputes  are  to-day. 

The  blame  for  violence  in  strikes  is  generally  laid  on  the  trad 
unions.      When  it  is  justly  so  laid,  however,  it  is  because  the  unions 
do  not  live  up  to  their  principles.      The  laws  of  the  unions,  although 
it  is  not  generally  known  outside  <>f  them,  prohibit  violence;    and 

although  the  unionists  dn    not  live    up    to    their    laws   more   generally 
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than  other  people,  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  disorder 
attending  strikes  is  committed  by  outsiders  who  love  violence  for  its 
own  sake,  and  who  even  would  not  be  admitted  into  the  unions.  I 
do  not  wish  to  draw  any  rose -colored  picture  of  the  unions,  but  we 
all  know  that  there  have  been  very  trying  times,  even  in  strikes,  when 
they  deserved  and  received  the  sympathy  of  the  best  people  in  the 
community.  The  strikes  of  the  match-girls  and  dockers  in  London, 
and  the  sweat-shop  tailors  in  New  York  are  recent  cases  in  point; 
and  a  great  strike  now  on  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  absorbing  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  sympathies  of  Boston.  I  know  person- 

ally trades-union  officers  who  are  clear-headed,  true-hearted,  and 
doing  noble  work,  in  leading  the  unions  toward  high  ideals.  Not- 
withstanding the  disgusting  and  irritating  exhibitions  which,  in  spite 
of  such  members,  the  unions  often  make,  they  are  blunderingly 
educating  themselves  by  discussions  and  readings  (some  of  them  very 
bad)  and,  alas  for  all  of  us!  by  their  fearful  mistakes;  and  they 
have  already  done  much  to  free  competition,  and  are  to  do  much  more. 

One  of  their  great  services  has  been  to  integrate  the  men  into 
bodies  with  whom  it  is  possible  for  employers  to  treat,  and  who  hold 
their  members  up  to  the  treaties.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  Europe, 
em]  have  helped   the  formation  of  unions,  m   order   that  they 

it  have  a    responsible  body  of  laborers  to  contract  with.      This 
alone  has   made  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

These,  too,  favor  fr»  i       m  of  competition  by  relieving  it  of  many  of  the 

tacles  of  misunderstanding  and  ill-feeling.  They  are  composed 
of  equal  numbers   ol  repreeentatiYea  of  employ*  >1   employed, 

mplaints  from   either  e  disputes   and 

tab!  ulations  to  prevent  them.     As  the  reader  probably  knows, 

Is   the   in  1    iron    industries    of   Knejand 

and   B  ight  from  a  condition  of  almost  chronic 

i  tablished  sliding 

ea  of  v.  I  t' i  <•!:  m   profits,  and  the  1" 

f  the  boarde  and  then-  agents.     At  first 
■ot  alwayi  faithfully  adhered  to,  partly  !■•  ei 

i  to  fit  them  fairly  to  all  conditions,  )»ut 
are    becoming   better  fit  v  longer  periods,  and  are 

In  America,  the  tnosl   conspiou 
of  t   i  §0  far,  are  those  between  the  briokla         and  the 

building  m  fork,  B  and  Chicago;  and,  aa  I  write, 

trades  in  St    Louis  and  the  other  building  trade    in    New 
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York  announce  preparations  for  similar  arrangements.  In  New  York 
the  board  has  kept  both  sides  in  substantial  harmony  for  ten  years; 
in  Chicago,  eight;  and  in  Boston,  four.  The  window-glass  makers 
also  have  a  joint  board  of  masters  and  men,  who  fix  wage-rates,  and 
both  sides  have  adhered  to  them  against  heavy  temptation  and  loss — 
the  workmen,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  setting  the  first  example.  An- 
other important  board,  though  newer  of  course,  is  in  the  electrical 
industries.  I  am  told  (not  very  authoritatively,  however)  that  al- 
though, as  in  all  these  boards,  the  representatives  from  the  two  sides 
are  equal,  the  chairman  in  this  one  has  never  had  to  use  his  casting 
vote.  Generally  too,  in  boards  of  conciliation  the  world  over,  the 
degree  of  unanimity  has  been  far  greater  than  one  would  expect  from 
current  representations  of  the  employer's  greed  and  the  laborer's  stu- 
pidity. This  must  be  largely  due  to  the  educative  influence  of  the 
boards  themselves,  as  of  the  trade-unions  which  are  an  almost  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  them.  Many  students  of  the  subject  believe  that 
in  the  educative  power  of  these  two  classes  of  organizations,  upon 
employers  as  well  as  employed,  lies  the  great  hope  of  the  future.  But 
certainly  that  is  not  the  only  hope. 

As  already  intimated  regarding  consumption,  there  is  much  to  be 
hoped  for  freedom  of  competition  in  production,  from  improved 
methods  of  taxation,  especially  from  the  relief  of  those  misnamed 
"  protective"  taxes  which  have  lately  been  progressing  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  laborer's  discontent.  Some  industries  are  unduly  im- 
peded, and  others  unduly  stimulated,  by  such  taxes. 

Despite  the  ignorant  cry  of  "  The  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, " 
the  relative  number  of  property -holders  is  increasing,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  promotive  of  free  competition  than  property  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  laborer's  goods  can't  wait:  if  to-day's  work  is  not  sold 
to-day,  it  can  never  be  sold:  it  is  more  perishable  than  a  cargo  of 
ripe  fruit;  and  the  laborer  cannot  afford  to  do  without  a  day's  wages 
as  well  as  an  employer  generally  can  afford  to  do  without  a  day's 
profits — a  fact  obstructive  of  the  laborer's  competition.  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  a  man  respect  property  like  haying  it.  De- 
spite the  workingman's  frequent  theory  that  property  is  robbeiji  in 
practice  he  will,  in  his  own  case  at  least,  agree  with  the  scientific 
conclusion  that  it  is  important  still  farther  to  increase  the  number  of 
property-holders.  The  property-holding  peasant  In  Kranee  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  social  order.  One  reason  why  he  is 
a  better  bulwark  than   his  Kansas  brother    is  that,  being  less   specula- 
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tive  and  ambitious,  he  is  not  so  heavily  mortgaged.  But  despite 
the  populism  of  some  of  the  western  landholders  (or  rather,  equity- 
holders — a  much  less  conservative  position),  to  deport  the  dwellers 
in  city  tenements  to  suburban  cottages  which  they  could  be  helped 
to  make  their  own,  would  be  an  enormous  preventive  of  many  social- 
istic extremes — especially  in  that  negative  and  most  pestilent  form 
which  makes  such  people  oblivious  of  their  political  duties.  So 
long  as  they  pay  their  taxes  only  in  the  form  of  rent,  they  do  not 
realize  that  they  pay  them  at  all,  and  suppose  that  tax-paying  is  only 
a  socialistic  function  performed  by  the  rich,  and  it  makes  the  non- 
property -holder  indifferent  by  whom  or  how  the  money  is  spent. 
The  error  is  probably  not  without  influence  in  making  the  socialistic 
exemption  in  the  income-tax  appear  just.  There  are  of  course 

other  methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  property -holders,  which 
should  be  encouraged. 

Related  to  securing  the  laborer  money  is  securing  him  time.  A 
generation  ago,  even  as  good  an  economist  as  Senior  believed  that  the 
profit  all  lay  in  the  last  fraction  of  working  time — the  weary  last  hours 
which  really  diminished  the  productive  power  for  each  succeeding 
day.      Now  the   commons  ;ew  is  gaining  ground  that  there  is 

some  stint,  between  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  one  hour,  at  which 
a  man  will  produce  the  most,  and  that  point  is  rapidly  being  ascer- 
tained— at.  in  most  trade?,  somewhere  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  It 
also  aj'  .  though   it  was   long  disbelieved,  that   there  is  a 

similar  limit  to  the  productive  r  of  machinery,  even  from  its  own 

•  •    •  on,  from   th<  ltution  of  the  man  tending  it. 

One  of  1  of  labor  is  that  while  the  goodfl  are  so 

hie,  the  marl.'  1:    a  man  h;is  goi  t<>  work  within 

.",  Or  change  his    home,   with    all  the    OOB1   which  that 

i  both  -and  associations.     The  only  remedies  for  thia 

.n  widening  the  mai  I    changing  the  character  of    the  goods. 

l  am  peatly  mistaken,  the  greatest  allies  free 

competition  bas  bad  m  this  generation  are  the  bicycle  ami  the  electric 

road.  A     to  chan  racter  of  the  goods:  manage- 

d  planning  like  labor,  stop  its  production  with 

t    at    a  'I:  from  the    mana'/er's  home. 

The  is  true  of  capital.     Now  all  the  remedies  I  have  enumer* 

i  still    l<  umer    without    I  bit  mam    need    is  to 

p   the  managerial    |  QVentivS    Ability  (we  may  as   well    fol 

low  |f]      afalloCK    ai  ••    the  word    a    technical    character    l>y  a  big 
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initial)   and   be  able  to  compete  for  its  profits.  Moreover,   as 

Ability  increases,  over-productions,  bankruptcies,  credit  panics,  and 
all  other  commercial  disasters  and  manufacturers'  blunders  which 
throw  labor  out  of  employment,  must  diminish;  and  increased  Ability 
must  also  demand  for  its  enterprises  increased  labor  and  new  varieties 
of  it — must,  in  fact,  not  only  bid  higher  for  labor,  but  lessen  the  im- 
perfect adjustments  of  industry  which  leave  numbers  of  deserving 
and  capable  persons  unemployed. 

Not  only,  then,  as  increasing  the  laborer's  income,  but  as  devel- 
oping his  Ability,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  grow  to  be  a  real 
sharer  in  the  management  of  his  own  industry,  instead  of  a  machine 
under  the    management    of  somebody  else.  His  second    great 

need  is  that  he  should  manage  his  savings  as  his  own  capital,  instead 
of  lending  them  to  be  converted  into  capital  by  others.  To  try  to  ac- 
complish these  two  great  ends  through  the  state,  is  simply  to  make 
them  impossible  anywhere — to  obliterate  the  workingman  even  more 
thoroughly  than  now,  under  an  autocrat  with  all  "  the  insolence  of 
office, "  and  to  swallow  up  his  savings  in  a  pool  which  no  one  man 
could  have  enough  interest  in  to  take  good  care  of. 

But  while  this  scheme,  destructive  of  character  and  production, 
and  vainly  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  has  been  brayed  into  our 
ears,  there  have  been,  as  everybody  knows,  two  reasonable  and  help- 
ful agencies  quietly  doing  an  enormous  work  toward  the  desired  end. 
One  is  profit-sharing.  To  draw  a  theoretic  distinction  true  in  prin- 
ciple, but,  like  most  economic  distinctions  taken  separately,  a  little 
finer  than  always  obtains  in  practice,  managerial  ability  takes  the 
varying  profits,  while  labor  without  it  cannot  rise  above  fixed  wages. 
But  even  on  this  principle,  under  perfect  competition,  a  laborer  ex- 
ercising any  managerial  ability — economizing  work  and  material, 
fitting  his  work  into  his  neighbor's,  or  doing  any  of  the  thousand 
things  which  distinguish  an  intelligent  workman  from  a  routine  one 
— would  get,  in  addition  to  the  wages  that  the  merely  routine  work- 
man receives,  a  share  of  manager's  profits.  In  practice,  of  course, 
to  thus  justly  distribute  the  profits  of  management  is  impossible;  but 
something  of  it  is  roughly  done  where  wages  vary  with  the  capacity 
of  the  workmen,  or  where  there  la  a  sliding  scale.  Fet  the  advance  on 
the  sliding  scale  may  frequently  be  entirely  due  to  the  manager,  and 
therefore  unjust  to  him.  The  practice  of  admitting  the  whole  [< 
to  participation  in  profits,  generally   in  proportion  to  w  maj  be 

more  just,  theoretically,  than  a  frxed  wage  is,  but  it  leareaoul  the 
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fact  that,  under  it,  wage-receivers  participate  only  in  the  happy  acci- 
dents, and  not  in  the  unhappy  ones ;  and  in  practice  it  has  sometimes 
worked  discouragingly.  The  men  are  not  always  intelligent  and  fair 
enough  to  put  up  with  lack  of  dividend  when  times  were  bad.  In 
one  conspicuous  instance  in  New  York,  they  went  on  strike  when 
the  establishment  was  making  no  money,  because  they  did  not  get 
the  dividends  they  had  had  in  good  times;  and  the  profit-sharing  sys- 
tem was  abandoned.  Nevertheless  in  many  places,  among  the  com- 
paratively few  employees  of  exceptional  ability,  the  system  is  in 
successful  use;  and  as  workmen  gain  in  character  and  intelligence, 
it  is  sure  to  spread  downward.  The  other  agency  akin  to  pro- 

fit-sharing is,  of  course,  cooperation;  and  so  far  it  seems,  in  some 
aspects,  to  have  been  more  successful.  But  naturally  this  is  most 
generally  the  case  in  industries  where  the  genius  of  the  captain  of  in- 
dustry is  least  needed.  Cooperation  has  that  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  profit-sharing — it  lacks  the  captain.  But  it  holds  out 
the  hope  of  great  advantages  in  making  the  laborer  both  his  own 
manager  and  his  own  capitalist.  That  of  course  would  offer  an  ideal 
education  in  the  relations  of  Labor,  Ability,  and  Capital,  which  edu- 
cation will  be  needed  until  the  laborer  has  enough  of  the  last  two 
to  satisfy  him.  ismodically,  cooperation  has  been  tried  through 

all  history,  bat  continuously  and  increasingly  only  for  just  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  at  a  rate  which  (to  one  who.  like  me,  was  familiar 
with  it  thirty  1   has  until   lately  lost  sight  of  it  because 

of   other   interests)  is  simply  astounding.     By  it,  the   capacity  of 

British    laborer    to     manage    himself,  at    h-ast   up    to    the    point 
be  must  contend   with   fickle    demand   and   other  commercial 
risks,  is   already   demonstrate.].       Coo'p  production    is   already 

an  established  a  Great  Britain  when  tfi>  <  tive  stores  take 

tct:    but  where  that   responsibility  must  be  added 
f  industrial  man         ont,  it  is  still  a  failure.  yet  to 

ibryonic   extent  <»f  a   snare  in    a  cooperative   store,    and    of 
doing  the  .  which  ultimately  determines  the  management,  virtu 

ally  one-sixth  "f  the  heads  <»f  families  iii  England  are  already  suc- 
cessful capitalist  mana  of  labor.     The   latest   statistics   at  the 

me  ihow  that  a The  Wholesale,"  the  central 

ply  of  these  stores,  manufactured  over  a  million  dollars1 
'h  of  it  ID    L892,  and  bought  OVera   hundred  and   fiftv 

thousand  dollars^ worth  from  other  cooperative  producers.     Its  ac 
ties  al  i  an  anon  fraction  uf  the  whole  field 
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of  industry,  including  banking,  some  building  operations,  and  the 
ownership  of  six  steamships.  The  transactions  for  the  year  1892 
amounted  to  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  the 
functionaries  numbered  over  five  thousand,  and,  in  a  real  though 
very  indirect  sense,  the  interest  owned  by  most  of  them  in  the  en- 
terprise makes  them  their  own  employers. 

This  has  been  a  very  rapid  and  solid  growth,  and  in  that  fact  lie 
the  indications  of  the  future.  Cooperative  merchandizing  was  a 
brilliant  success  thirty  years  ago,  but  cooperative  production  was 
not  then  assured,  even  to  the  limited  extent  where  it  was  spared  the 
task  of  marketing  the  product.  But  not  only  has  that  degree  of 
capacity  now  been  demonstrated  within  visible  reach,  but  the  amount 
of  cooperative  business  has  increased  thirty-fold.  Its  prospects  then 
do  not  negative  the  dream  that  it  may  eventually  absorb  all  industry. 
Kemote  as  that  possibility  must  be,  it  is  a  much  saner  dream  than 
the  alternate  one  of  state  socialism,  which  proposes  to  give  the 
power  that  cooperation  reserves  for  the  industrious  and  frugal  and 
intelligent,  to  the  vote  of  the  stupid  and  venal  proletariat,  and  by 
such  means  to  complete,  in  some  political  campaign,  the  task  that  the 
strivings  of  all  the  ages  have  but  just  begun. 

Cooperation  has  been  comparatively  little  used  in  America, 
largely  because  our  overwhelming  immigration  and  the  consequent 
diversity  of  our  people  render  American  conditions  unfavorable  to 
it.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  facilitating  of  American  conditions  for 
this  powerful  aid  to  progress  is  not  among  the  strongest  of  the  many 
strong  arguments  for  the  regulation  of  immigration. 


Now  we  reach  the  chief  agent  for  realizing  the  cooperative  dream 
and  every  other  sane  one — our  old  familiar  and  "only  genuine" 
panacea,  education.  It  ought  to  be  genuine  and  a  panacea,  but  in 
its  usually  recognized  forms,  what  a  failure  it  has  been! — so  much 
of  a  failure  as  to  largely  justify  the  contempt  that  u  practical  men" 
have  felt  for  it,  and  much  of  the  preference  that  the  mass  shows  for 
following  the  apostles  of  the  rule  of  thumb.  But  what  better  can  be 
expected  from  the  less  fortunate  classes,  when  the  education  ol  the 
most  fortunate  was  until  lately  such  a  pitiable  farce?  Not  10  pitiable 
perhaps  when  every  man's  status  was  fixed,  and  when  the  amusement 
of  M  elegant  letters"  met  most  of  the  necessities  of  the  otM;  but  ludi 
crously  unfit  for  modern  complications,  especially  m   a  country  like 
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ours,  of  little  leisure,  new  conditions,  and  seething  flux.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  idea  of  the  power  of  education  as  a  remedy  for  the 
social  discontent,  because,  in  any  rational  sense,  we  have  but  just  be- 
gun to  try  it.  Thirty-odd  years  ago,  Yale,  the  college  I  knew  best, 
while  it  had  plenty  of  teachers  of  Theology,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  fair  supply  in  physical  science,  had  not  one  whose  spe- 
cialty was  economics  or  history,  or  even  a  language  in  which  any  mod- 
ern contributions  to  economics  or  history  have  been  made — not  even 
the  language  of  Adam  Smith,  though  of  course  we  could  have  studied 
him  if  we  had  had  the  chance,  and  I  mention  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  merely  as  throwing  light  on  the  general  situation. 
But  we  had  no  chance  to  study  Adam  Smith  or  any  other  real 
economist.  Even  Mill,  though  he  was  the  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  science  until  nearly  a  score  of  years  later,  was  closed  to  us. 
He  was  an  u  infidel,"  as,  the  score  of  years  later,  was  Spencer,  whose 
"  Study  of  Sociology"  the  then  president  ruled  out  of  the  course. 
So  a  scholar  whose  specialty  was  Greek  and,  later,  International  Law, 
put  us  through  parrot-like  recitations  in  economics  from  a  compila- 
tion that  I  often  incline  to  think  the  very  worst  book  I  ever  saw, 
and  my  trade  leads  me  to  see  a  good  many  bad  ones.  What  was 
true  of  Yale  was  virtually  true  everywhere.  Of  course  few  if  any 
of  the  men  educated  in  this  fashion  have  developed  well  in  economics, 
but  they  nevertheless  include,  in  various  situations,  most  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  popular  opinion,  and  they  naturally  lead  it — nowhere. 
Oder    that  the   politico-economic    pit    '  «>f    the   country, 

ing  i                  use  toward  a  defio  I,  is  a  zigzag 
of  -  Ian 

Outside  the  leading  universities,  the  i  iial  Learning  has  not 

.yet  found  any  ad                     in  education,  for  example:  the 

Statc-univ-          of  K.v          as  lately  forced  I  •■  a  prof essor who 

wiU  teach,  not  the  accumulated  result  e,     it  certain 

exp.          loctriiu           ilar  am  >f  the  legislature. 

•anion    schools   alni'  body   knows,  arc 

but   th<         'halls   of  politics,  and  very  Low  politics  at   that.      A 
few  offering  a  bisl        bo  die   Boston  public 

schools  '.vas  told  that  it  mv  '  i  Catholic  members 

oft:  OUXlg    Irish    Lawyer    who    was 

m.     Ti  e  tions  were  oh 

une  others  undoubtedly 
v  strange  if  books'  on  econon 
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or  civics  (a  word  that  it  is  time  to  admit  into  good  society)  were 
not  occasionally  treated  in  like  manner.  Note  in  passing  that  the 
education  of  the  whole  community  would  be  reduced  to  the  public- 
school  and  state-university  standard,  if  you  were  to  introduce  social- 
ism, and  take  the  support  of  private  wealth  from  education.  With 
that  pleasing  picture,  imagine  the  support  of  private  wealth  taken 
from  the  fine  arts,  and  the  country  reduced  to  the  governmental  stand- 
ard in  them — to  the  architecture  of  the  Government  buildings  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  works  of  art  at  the  capital !  You  would 
reach  a  philistinism  unparalleled  in  any  "  civilization"  outside  of 
South  America  and  the  dark  ages.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cite  against 
this  proposition  the  governmental  support  of  education  and  the  fine 
arts  in  Europe:  centuries  of  great  examples  and  aristocratic  guid- 
ance are  behind  it  there,  and  probably  even  they  would  be  inadequate 
without  the  influence  of  the  wealthy  private  amateur.  For  that 
matter,  it  even  looks  in  France  as  if  mere  democratic  government 
were  blighting  those  flowers  of  civilization — under  the  Eepublic,  the 
Paris  Opera  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  the  new  Luxembourg  galleries 
are  not  a  very  encouraging  symptom,  the  decadence  has  struck 
literature,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  government  professor  in  Paris 
that  public  education  is  going  the  same  way. 

But  to  return :  the  best  of  the  instruction  books  in  social  subjects, 
revised  by  the  sages  of  the  school-boards  or  not,  nearly  all  attempt 
to  cover,  with  as  much  fulness  as  their  space  permits,  the  whole 
territory  of  their  subjects,  and  hence  are  forced  to  dwell  entirely 
inadequately  on  the  portions  most  needed  by  the  average  man.  The 
elementary  books  on  economics,  for  instance,  give  no  more  space 
to  the  questions  of  wages  and  profits,  which  concern  all  men,  than 
they  do  to  banking,  though  most  of  the  youngsters  studying  them 
will  never  even  have  a  bank-account,  let  alone  manage  a  bank. 

Faith  in  the  saving  power  of  education  has  been  attacked  because 
some  of  the  communities  where  economic    vagaries  have   flourished, 
most  notably  Kansas,  have  been  the  least  illiterate.      This  fact  only 
illustrates  the  fatuousness  of  what  has  been  called  education.      We 
have  already  glanced  at  a  specimen  of  it  in  Kansas  itself;  and  every 
where,  a  little  training,  or   rather  I  should   sav  dogmatic  instruction, 
in  mathematics  and    the  letters  of  the  past,  and   a  little   less  in  pi 
cal    science,    has,  until    latch',    -lone  duty    for    education.       In    social 
matters,   the  only  effect  of  such  education  has  been  to  breed   self-con 
ceit — undue   confidence  in   economic  theories  I  solved    from  the    inner 
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consciousness,  and  to  stimulate  undue  activity  in  the  evolution  of 
such  theories.  We  are  rapidly  improving  education,  it  is  true,  but 
politics,  let  alone  the  condition  of  the  laboring-man,  has  not  yet  felt 
the  improvement. 

Toward  what  points,  then,  should  social  education  be  directed? 
Most  of  them  are,  I  trust,  implied  in  what  I  have  said  of  its  defi- 
ciencies, but  ail  deserve  fuller  treatment. 

Education  in  the  modern  broad  sense,  or  even  in  the  hackneyed 
etymological  sense,  is  the  development  of  the  individual.  For  the 
man  who  cannot  support  himself,  the  fundamental  educational  neces- 
sity is  development  of  his  productive  power.  This  has  hardly  been 
attempted  at  all,  and  what  has  been  attempted  for  so  many  centuries, 
even  in  the  highest  institutions,  has  been  essayed  almost  exclusively 
through  the  second-hand  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  books.  Now, 
happily,  in  subjects  that  permit,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  mark  of 
a  good  teacher  to  use  books  only  as  supplementary — to  take  his  pupils 
out  of  doors  or  into  the  laboratory  or  (shades  of  scholasticism !)  into 
the  workshop,  and  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  their  education  at 
first  hand,  and  by  /  something:  and  it  is  principally  by  doing,  or 

watching  others  do,  that  the  power  of  doing  is  developed. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  manual 
training  and  the  trade  schools,  let  us  consider  some  less  obvious 
matters. 

To  keep  the  man  of  inevitably  low  productive  power  contented 
with  the  best  he  can  produce,  without  attempting  to  appropriate  what, 
others   produ<  nomic   teaching,  and   the   best  teaching 

is,  like  that  of  part  of  the  hi--  e  at  Johns  Hopkins, — and,  I 

r  advai  S  —  from  current  events.       But 

e  in  atl  that  unless  it  is  going  to  be  done  free 

at   I  !  i  |  to  be  generally  dii         ed  and  recog 

.  'hilant.  ician  who  ]>  isefl  bis  I 

rould  betfc  >me  other  field 

of  usefuli)'  il    •  .1   t  il   philanthropist  alike  would 

•  i  and  obvioUl  im ■:ms  of  allcvia- 

.  bat  riot  .!.     Obviously  the  firsl  thing 

iri  healing  the  siting  it.     If  to  help 

it,  it  n:  .-tit  be  aroused  so  far  as  n<                bu1  many 

•lied  re  i  are  impal           ith  the  remedies  Nature  has 

>ut  do  nol  prop       .                               i  an  one  of  the 

ild  one-  _J,-  poor  t  « -i t als  of  their  tTOUbl 
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until  they  are  ready  for  anything — except  reason.  There  is  probably 
no  evil  in  society  which  would  not  be  mitigated  by  improved  politics 
and  education;  and  those  who  bewail  the  evils  can  at  least  point  out 
the  bearing  upon  them  of  these  remedies,  and  so  encourage  their  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  that  of  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  reasonable  con- 
tent with  the  inevitable. 

I  will  spare  the  reader,  until  next  month,  some  suggestion  of 
details  of  the  needed  economic  education,  and  some  discussion  of  the 
moral  relations  of  the  subject. 

Henry  Holt. 
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If  the  report  of  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Committee  of 
1894, '  recently  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  had  aimed 
merely  to  present  a  most  graphic  and  striking  picture  of  the  home 
conditions  under  which  the  mass  of  wage-workers  in  the  American 
metropolis  live,  and  how  these  conditions  have  come  to  be  what  they 
are.  it  would  have  been  an  invaluable  document.  Since  the  family 
home  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  modern  civilization  rests,  and  since, 
with  the  universal  drift  toward  the  cities  that  characterizes  this  civil- 
ization in  the  age  of  steam,  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  an  urban 
home,  such  a  finding  of  facts  regarding  the  city  upon  the  Western 
continent  that,  at  the  end  of  its  first  century,  leads  all  the  rest,  ought 
to  be  instructive.  New  York  is  the  type  of  the  other  great  cities. 
What  has  happened  there  will  happen  elsewhere.  Local  conditions 
may  differ  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  St.  Louis, 
they  diller  in  London,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Naples,  but  es- 
sentially the  same  problems  have  to  be  solved  in  them  all,  in  the  hous- 
ing of  their  crow  led  populations.  It  amounts  to  this,  whether  or  not 
the  readjustment  from  the  old  plan  to  the  new,  in  which  the  eitv  home 
Mitral  fact,  can  be  made  safely;    whether  in  it  the  home 

If  it  cannot,  then  this  is  but   I  'inning  of  far 

ie.      The  state — society  itself,  as  we  know  it — 

It    has   had    its  day  and  must  yield  to  tht;  forces  attack  - 

tilde-.       Within    the   brief   span    of   one    life, 

•  nations  of  city-dwellers.     The 

balance  of  power  ha  I  from  the  country  to  the  city.     And  the 

The  change  will  soon  be  complete. 

ijw-tn.  Virtually,    that,    is    tin; 

ition  the  T               ;i  Committee  had  to  answer  for  Amer 

■  I  city.     I  th.it   it  can,  if  the  community  is  of  a 

mind  to  bo  make  it,  and  will  pay  the  cost.     There  are  sacrifices  to  be 

made,  i     I  The  obstacles  are  discovered  t«»  be 

■spoil  of  the  Tenement  Bon  e  Committee  of  1804,  Reappointed  bj  Legiela- 

;iutii<.rit\  <>f  til'-  Stati  "f  Hew  ,>  oik. 
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in  the  main  private  interest  and  the  low  standard  of  municipal  intelli- 
gence from  which  American  communities  have  so  far  suffered. 
The  "  sacrifices"  would  not  now  be  called  for  had  an  intelligent 
policy  of  justice  to  the  poor  obtained  in  the  past  which  should  have 
supplied  them  with  enough  and  decent  schools,  with  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  the  decent  comforts  of  decent  life,  and  surrounded  their 
homes  with  the  protection  that  is  now  demanded  as  the  price  of  our 
safety.  Compound  interest  is  never  a  pleasant  thing  for  a  debtor  to 
face.  Foresight  is  better  than  'hindsight — for  one  thing  because  it  is 
vastly  cheaper.     We  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  our  past  neglect. 

In  that  respect  we  are  in  the  same  boat  with  the  great  cities  of 
the  Old  World.  The  fact  is  that  there  no  more  than  here  were  the 
forces  of  our  industrial  age  and  the  changes  they  were  working  under- 
stood until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  honest  workingman's  choice  of 
abode  was  restricted  to  the  slum  or  that  which  came  perilously 
near  it.  But  in  Europe  they  saw  whither  it  all  tended  sooner  than 
we,  and  the  last  generation  has  waged  one  long  battle  with  the 
slum  in  English  and  continental  cities,  in  which  the  slum  is  finally 
getting  the  worst  of  it.  They  have  answered  the  question  there  as 
the  Tenement-House  Committee  answers  it  here,  and  have  resolutely 
footed  the  bills.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  be  as  wise.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  that  the  bill  has  got  to  be  paid  if  it  is  just  and 
fair.  The  bill  is  just  and  fair  if  the  conditions  of  tenement-house 
life  to-day  are  upon  the  whole,  or  to  any  considerable  extent,  in- 
tolerable.    Are  they  so? 

Forty  years  ago  the  first  Legislative  Commission  was  appointed  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  New  York  where  things  seemed 
to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse.  It  found  a  growing  population 
housed  in  wretched  tenements,  housed  any  way,  without  regard  lo 
any  one's  rights  but  the  rent  collector,  and  suiting  its  life  to  its  en- 
vironment. It  recommended  "  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  by 
providing  every  man  with  a  clean  and  comfortable  house,"  and  was 
probably  laughed  at  for  its  pains.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the 
first  Tenement- House  Committee  repeated  the  same  warning,  if  not 
in  the  same  words,  to  the  same  purpose.  Here  now  is  the  testimony 
of  the  third  investigating  body  as  to  the  condition  of  to  da  v.  The 
crowding — alike  the  measure  of  distress  and  danger  in  a  city  popula- 
tion— has  grown  beyond  all  precedent.  The  city  below  the  Harlem — 
that  is,  Manhattan  Island — is  shown  in  the  present  report  to  ha\  e  a 
greater  density  of  population  than  any  Other  <rity  in  the  world,  namely 
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143.2  per  acre.  Paris  comes  next  with  125.2,  and  Berlin  third  with 
113.6.  But  in  the  Tenth  Ward  the  population  crowds  to  the  extent  of 
626.26  per  acre,  and  in  one  sanitary  district  of  the  Eleventh  Ward 
the  density  reaches  even  986.4  persons  to  every  one  of  the  32  acres. 
It  is  clear  that  in  such  crowds  fresh  air  and  sunlight  must  become  un- 
attainable luxuries.  Every  consideration  of  health,  of  comfort,  and 
of  ordinary  decency  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  demand  of  the  rent  col- 
lector. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Committee  found  a  block  in  which 
93  per  cent  of  the  whole  ground  area  was  covered  with  brick  and 
mortar !  By  way  of  comparison  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  apparently 
densest  small  section  of  Europe,  the  Josefstadt  of  Prague,  has  only 
4vo.4  to  the  acre.  But  the  Tenth  Ward  alone  has  nearly  five  times 
the  acreage  of  the  crowded  district  in  Prague.  More  than  one-half, 
— to  quote  the  Committee,  eight-fifteenths, — of  the  city's  population 
live  in  what  are  here  called  tenements.  Including  the  better  kind 
of  flats,  which  are  legally  tenements,  the  number  is  swollen  to  three- 
fourths,  but  of  these  the  report  takes  no  account. 

As  to  what  such  crowding  means  from  the  standpoint  of  the  death 
registry,  the  report  puts  some  pregnant  facts  on  record.     The  death- 
rate  of  New   York  has   been  brought  down,  through  the  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Health  Department,    from  30  and  more  per  1,000  of 
the  living  inhabitants  thirty  years  ago,  to  21  this  past  year,  and  the 
tenement  death-rate,  without  including  every  unknown  suicide  or  hos- 
pital patient,  has  in  recent  years  fallen  even  below  the  general  death  - 
but  in  the  houses   that  have  a  rear  building  on   the  lot  it  still 
ains  murderously  high.      Thus  in  the  First  Ward,  the  oldest  and 
rttled,  the  death-rate  in  houses  Btanding  singly  on   the  lot  was 
29.03,  while  where  there  was  i  rear  tenement  it  waa  61.97.     The  in- 
fant mortality  wa  rely  L09.58  and  204.54.      Not  only  the 
exclusion  of  ranlight  and  air  from  t;  •  Dements,  but  the  added 
ta  that  these  buildinga  an*  the  oldest  arid  worst  and  the  tenants  the 
mob  results.     The  Committee  justly  denounces  the 
Elements aa  "veritable  alaughter-hou*  -   '  and  emphatically  de 
elares  that  the  legislation  Deeded           ich  aa  will  do  away  with  the 
ts,  and  root,  out  i           >ld,  ramshackle,  disease  breeding 
nt  house  in  the  city. " 

t  of  such  raid  be  to  reduce  the  death-rate,  but 

an  that  the  tenement-house  question  would  not   have 

ttled.    Thei till  the  In  to  reckon  with.     The 

question  in  the  description  of  the  "double* 
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decker"  in  the  report,  that  it  is  worth  quoting  just  as  it  stands:  the 
authoritative  official  characterization  of  the  typical  New  York  tene- 
ment of  to-day : 

"The  ' double-decker, '  so  called,  is  the  one  hopeless  form  of  tenement-house 
construction.  It  began  with  the  old  New  York  dwelling  altered  over;  and 
gradually  a  type  was  produced  in  some  respects  better  and  in  some  worse  than 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  narrow  tenement.  The  double-decker  cannot  be  well 
ventilated  ;  it  cannot  be  well  lighted  ;  it  is  not  safe  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  built  on 
a  lot  25  feet  wide  by  100  or  less  in  depth,  with  apartments  for  four  families  in 
each  story.  This  necessitates  the  occupation  of  from  86  to  90  percent  of  the  lot's 
depth.  The  stairway- well  in  the  centre  of  the  house  and  the  necessary  walls  and 
partitions  reduce  the  width  of  the  middle  rooms  (which  serve  as  bedrooms  for  at 
least  two  people  each)  to  9  feet  each  at  the  most,  and  a  narrow  '  light  and  air  ' 
shaft,  now  legally  required  in  the  centre  of  each  side  wall,  still  further  lessens 
the  floor  space  of  these  middle  rooms.  Direct  light  is  only  possible  for  the 
rooms  at  the  front  and  rear.  The  middle  rooms  must  borrow  what  light  they 
can  from  dark  hallways,  the  shallow  shafts  and  the  front  and  rear  rooms.  Their 
air  must  pass  through  other  rooms  or  the  tiny  shafts,  and  cannot  but  be  contam- 
inated before  it  reaches  them.  A  five-story  house  of  this  character  contains 
apartments  for  eighteen  or  twenty  families,  a  population  frequently  amounting 
to  100  people,  and  sometimes  increased  by  boarders  and  lodgers  to  150  or  more. 
The  only  thing  that  bears  the  slightest  similarity  to  this  in  Europe  is  to  be  found 
in  the  old  houses  surrounding  the  closes  in  High  Street  in  Edinburgh,  which 
were  constructed  several  centuries  ago  when  the  need  of  protection  from  the 
castle  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  huddle  together  upon  the  hill.  There,  how- 
ever, no  cases  can  be  found  of  such  narrow  rooms  and  dark  and  narrowr  halls  as 
exist  in  the  double-decker  on  the  twenty-five-foot  lot  in  New  York  to-day. 
These  permit  an  agglomeration  of  humanity  which  exists  nowhere  else,  and 
which  under  a  less  rigorous  code  of  health,  a  less  keen  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  as  to  contagion,  and  firemen  of  less  courage  and  efficiency, 
would  create  a  state  of  affairs  absolutely  fatal  to  the  public  welfare. " 

Life  in  such  crowds  and  under  such  conditions,  adds  the  Committee, 
"  has  evil  effects  of  various  kinds ;  keeping  children  up  and  out  of 
doors  until  midnight  in  the  warm  weather  because  the  rooms  are 
almost  unendurable;  making  cleanliness  of  house  and  street  difficult ; 
filling  the  air  with  unwholesome  emanations  and  foul  odors  of  every 
kind;  producing  a  condition  of  nervous  tension;  interfering  with  the 
separateness  and  sacredness  of  home  life;  leading  to  the  promiscuous 
mixing  of  all  ages  and  sexes  in  a  single  room — thus  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  modesty — and  conducing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
young.    ..." 

This,  then,  is  the  Committee's  answer  to  the  question  whether  the 
conditions  of  tenement-house  life  are   intolerable.      Aside    from   the 
fact  that  some  of  the  buildings  are  M  veritable  slaughter 
state   of    affairs    exists    which    interferes    with    the    separateness    and 

Bacredness  of  home  life,  conduces  to  the  corruption  oi  the  young, 
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but  for  measures  which  the  Committee  shows  to  be  inadequate  at  best 
— measures  depending  for  their  enforcement  upon  the  shifting  re- 
sponsibility and  haphazard  method  of  government,  or  misgovernment, 
unhappily  familiar  to  American  communities — would  be  "  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  public  welfare."  Without  rejecting  out  and  out  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  its  answer 
is  conclusive.  And  to  reject  its  authority  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Its  work  has  been  far  too  thorough  for  that. 

Much  has  been  done,  it  says,  to  improve  conditions  in  New  York 
in  thirty  years,  and  much  of  it  has  also,  as  it  shows,  been  since  un- 
done through  the  failure  of  the  very  measures  that  are  the  barriers 
against  general  disaster.  "  It  is  not  possible  to  say  now,  as  was  true 
thirty  years  ago,  that  a  fearfully  high  death-rate  prevails  in  the  city 
or  that  the  condition  of  the  tenement-houses  is  invariably  bad." 
There  are  decent  landlords  nowadays,  and  as  to  the  tenants,  they 
"respond  quickly  to  improved  conditions."  The  first  Tenement- 
House  Commission  recorded  its  conviction  that  the  tenants  were  as  a 
class  ahead  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived.  There  being  no  mis- 
take about  this,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  defence 
continually  advanced  for  the  slum-landlord  that  he  is  the  victim,  that 
his  house  is  bad  because  his  tenants  are,  that  they  will  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  he  sets.  Apparently  one  has  not  far  to  go  to  seek 
The  rentals  of  tenements  according  to  the  report  are 
rally  higher  for  the  poorer  kind.  The  double-decker  brings  in 
more  than  the  lirst-cia.-s  flat,  because  it  costs  less  to  keep  it  in  repair: 
but  wh-        "  est  houses,  those  that  are    M  old,   in  bad 

■  ndition,  and  ingreal  Dead  of  repair."  the  Landlord's  profits 

ha\  i  .  found   to  rise  as   high  as  25  per  cent.  ifl   is  the   slum- 

landlord  who  complain*  of  hie  tenants.     He  also  is  the  one  who  op- 
<:.h  and  nail.     Why  should  he  not?     Reform  to  him 

;d  he  II  a  landlord    for  only — for  all  1m-  can  get 

out  of  jt.  II;-  argumenti  have  delayed  justice  by  persuading  the 
oommunitj  that  it  did  not  pt  did  decent  houses  for  working- 

:'  that  settled  it! 

But   t:  that  it  do.  i  mere    money 

"Model  tenements  do  with  an  emphasis 

that  ii  entirely  intelligible.     It  is  noi  a  question  <>f  onarity,  not  a 

for  the  philanthropist;    it  is  a  question  of  justice,  and  it  is  our 

e  i'  do  Nor  is  it  to  I  h«'d  in  tin-  scale  against 

dollai  cents  merely,     h  "reduce  the  death-rate, 
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tend  to  increase  the  morality  and  self-respect  of  the  people  living  in 
them,  and  favorably  affect  surrounding  neighborhoods,"  besides  "  pay- 
ing, when  properly  managed,  fair  profits  to  their  owners."  I  quote 
from  the  report.  It  is  a  presentation  of  facts  which  the  commun- 
ity, which  any  community,  will  disregard  at  its  peril.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  material  comfort,  of  safety  of  life  and  limb. 
Very  much  more  depends  upon  it.  Without  decent  houses, 
said  a  great  Frenchman,  there  can  be  no  family,  no  manhood, 
no  patriotism!  This  is  as  true  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on 
the  other. 

The  Committee  has  no  plan  for  municipal  construction  of  model 
dwellings.  That  it  leaves  to  private  enterprise.  Its  plan  for  deal- 
ing with  the  old  buildings  does  not  greatly  depart  from  the  lines  of 
such  plans  followed  elsewhere,  but  it  marks  a  distinct  advance,  so  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned,  in  the  confidence  with  which  it  asks  for 
things  the  mere  mention  of  which  would  have  been  hailed  with  shouts 
of  derision  only  a  few  short  years  ago.  When,  for  instance,  it  asks 
that  the  power  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Health  to  seize  and  condemn 
tenements  that  are  unfit  to  live  in,  on  the  English  plan  of  paying  for 
the  building  only  as  old  material,  it  proposes  only  what  is  entirely 
reasonable,  and  necessary  as  the  first  move  in  an  attack  upon  the 
slums.  It  is  fair  in  proportion  as  the  owner's  dealing  with  the  com- 
munity was  unfair  in  letting  the  rookery  stand  as  a  threat  to  it. 
That  it  is  necessary  New  York's  experience  has  sufficiently  shown. 
Practically,  there  is  now  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  offensive  tene- 
ment except  by  declaring  it  a  nuisance,  which  is  not  practical  in  one 
case  out  of  a  hundred.  Yet  this  power  of  expropriation  is  the  verv 
one  which  we  as  a  people  have  been  so  reluctant  to  grant  that  rarely 
has  anybody  been  found  with  courage  to  ask  for  it.  Even  the  poli- 
ticians have  been  chary  of  exercising  it,  once  it  was  given,  as  in  the 
matter  of  small  parks  for  which  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  million 
dollars  under  condemnation  proceedings  was  authorized  in  New  York 
City  eight  years  ago,  with  the  result  that  little  more  than  half  of  one 
million  has  been  expended  yet,  great  as  the  need  of  small  park 
Nothing  illustrates  better  the  change  that  has  taken  plaee  than  an 
incident  which  happened  when  this  very  matter  wai  muler  discussion 
between  the  Tenement-House  Committee  and  the  Health  Department. 
The  Committee  had  asked  far  a  list  of  tenement!  which  m  the  opinion 
of   the  Department   were   hopelessly  had.      On   the    list  as   furnished 

was  one  which  for  a  generation  has  enjoyed  the  just  reputation  of 
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being  one  of  the  worst  rookeries  in  the  Fourth  Ward.     Its  death-rate 
was  overwhelming. 

M  It  ought  to  have  been  destroyed  long  ago, "  said  the  President 
of  the  Health  Board,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  me,  showing  me  the  list.  "  We 
shall  get  rid  of  it  at  last. "  I  turned  to  the  bookshelf  and  showed 
him  in  one  of  the  earliest  reports  of  the  department  how  its  own  in- 
spectors had  reported  twenty  odd  years  before  that  really  the  building 
was  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  But  at  that  time  the  suggestion  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  The  wretched  rookery  remained  to  curse  a  thousand 
tenants  down  to  the  present  day.  It  probably  killed  a  hundred  in  that 
time.  To-day  it  is  not  an  inspector  who  hesitatingly,  apologetically 
as  it  were,  suggests  expropriation ;  it  is  the  head  of  the  Department, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  but  long-delayed  justice.  There  is  a  difference 
here,  and  it  is  a  very  great  difference.  It  is  not  the  official  view  that 
has  chaDged,  but  public  sentiment,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  well  aware  of  it. 

Therefore,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  the  long-neglected  parks 
the  poor,  the  Committee  boldly  asks  not  for  one,  but  for  two, 
with  playgrounds  attached,  to  be  laid  out  at  once  in  that  most  crowded 
district  in  the  world  over  on  the  East  Side,  where  324,000  people, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  city's  population,  live  out  of  sight  and  to  a 
large  extent  out  of  reach  of  a  green  spot.  A  bill  is  submitted,  au- 
thorizing the  expenditure  01  three  million  dollars  at  once  for  this 
pur  .     .       billi  for  (he  purchase  of  playgrounds  for  all  public 

K>lfl  hereafter  built,  and   I  *   now  existing.      In 

mmmendatio         I  id  its  toyof  more  and  better  schools, 

.mutt'  ■  Tuck  the  keynote  of  a  phase  of  reform,  the  rescue 

of   the  children,  that   plainly  Bg>]  to  the   intelligent  svrnpathy   of 

omunity.     If  it  should  turn  out  thai  it  had  done  nothing  else 
peed   ti.  I  •  iid    have   set  the  community  im- 

measurably ahead.     No  prone  outrage  has  been  perpetrated  khan  the 
>f  our  pnl  its  flagrant  mismans 

•it.  in  New  York  I  With  the  home  corrupted,  and  the  public 

ontemptil  official  stupidity,  if  nothing  worse,  it  is 

■  many  of  our  youth  but   rather  that    the 

tjority  contrive  to  b         i1  of  jail. 

The   U         at  is  i  fael    to  be  dealt  with,      ft  cannot,   now  be 

rat  of  ■  Bat  it  i  made  as  harmless  as  possible. 

I    •  (    urn  if  doing  that  is  highly  Bug  e  and  entirely 

It  pro]         that  in  the  I  be  made  secure 
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against  fire,  so  far  as  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  builder,  and  that  in 
the  second  place  the  Health  Department  shall  be  relieved  of  discre- 
tion in  the  execution  of  the  laws  touching  it.  This  "  discretion" 
clause  has  always  been  the  favorite  dodge  of  the  politician  who  pre- 
fers the  back  stairs  to  the  front  door.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing story  in  itself  to  trace  its  history  back  to  the  beginning  of 
it,  if  it  ever  had  any  beginning.  Almost  the  very  first  thing  the 
Legislature  did  to  make  New  York  a  decent  town  to  live  in  was  to 
prohibit  soap  factories  below  Grand  Street,  by  the  Act  of  1797  which 
created  a  Board  of  Health  and  gave  it  police  powers.  That  act  was 
passed  on  February  10th  and  was  to  take  effect  on  July  1st.  On 
March  28th  of  the  same  year,  less  than  seven  weeks  after,  the  same 
Legislature  adopted  an  amendment  giving  the  authorities  discretion 
to  grant  revocable  permits.  And  the  biggest  soap  factory  in  the 
country  is  south  of  Grand  Street  to-day.  The  power  of  soap  has 
suffered  no  diminution  in  a  hundred  years.  "  Discretion"  in  the  sani- 
tary management  of  the  tenement  has  resulted  in  the  appropriation  by 
the  landlord  of  15  per  cent  of  the  lot  that  had  been  reserved  for  the 
tenant.  The  law  allots  35  per  cent  to  sunlight  and  air,  allowing  the 
builder  only  65.  "  Discretion"  vested  in  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings  has  reduced  the  margin  of  safety  to  20  per 
cent.  The  Committee  reports  that  to-day  it  is  the  practice  to  cover 
from  75  to  80  per  cent.  The  legal  standard  of  600  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  tenant  has  been  scaled  down  one-third  to  a  discretionary 
400.  By  such  means  half  the  beneficent  laws  that  have  been 
passed  to  regulate  tenement-house  construction  have  been  rendered 
ineffective.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  health  officials  themselves  in 
this  instance  come  asking  to  be  relieved  of  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
doubtless  harassed  by  an  aroused  public  conscience. 

Along  with  the  appeal  to  this  awakened  conscience  there  runs 
through  the  report  a  deserved  rebuke  for  slumbering  so  long.  Most 
of  its  recommendations  look  to  the  better  enforcement  of  laws  that 
already  exist.  The  laws  are  all  right,  declares  the  Committee,  even 
better  on  the  whole  than  any  in  force  elsewhere,  but  "  they  have 
hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  much  of  the  relief  expected  from  them." 
How  that  has  happened  is  disclosed  in  part  by  the  review  of  the  first 
Tenement-House  Committee's  work  which  forms  the  bj  no  moans 
least  instructive  part  of  this  report.  Of  the  reform  laws  that  wore 
passed  at  the  instance  of  that  body  one  is  Been  to  have  failed  through 
official    indill'oronce    or    parsimony    whieh    neglected    to   provide    the 
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means  for  carrying  it  out;  another  was  flatly  disregarded;  a  third, 
which  required  landlords  to  put  water  on  every  floor  of  a  tenement, 
was  for  a  time  upset  by  the  action  of  the  Trinity  Church  Cor- 
poration in  contesting  its  constitutionality,  and  the  fourth  and  vital 
enactment  which  was  intended  to  protect  the  tenant  in  his  right  to  at 
least  God's  light  and  air,  since  he  was  despoiled  of  most  of  his  human 
rights,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  cashiered  by  the  landlord,  reinforced  by 
the  politician.  Of  such  kind  are  the  "  obstacles"  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  a  great  American  city,  even  if  it  be  but  long-delayed  justice. 
The  Committee  had  to  do  only  with  things  that  are.  Had  it  in- 
cluded in  its  review  things  that  might  have  been,  it  would  have  been 
obliged  to  recount  how  near  to  success  came  the  disgraceful  raid  on 
the  tenement-house  law,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  withdrawing  from  its  reach  the  very  houses  which 
the  records  show  to  be  the  worst,  as  they  are  the  oldest.  So  craftily 
was  it  conducted,  that  the  bill  designed  to  effect  the  end  for  selfish 
interest  was  coming  up  for  a  third  reading  in  the  last  house  before 
any  one  not  in  the  job,  who  was  in  position  to  know  what  it  meant, 
knew  of  it  or  had  an  opportunity  to  protest.  As  it  was,  the  protest 
had  to  be  made  to  the  Governor,  who  had  the  bill  for  signature,  and 
who  promptly  vetoed  it  with  the  endorsement  that  it  was  inconceiv- 
able what  argument  could  be  advanced  for  a  bill  against  which  reason 
and  all  the  facts  seemed  arrayed.  Yet  a  Legislature  had  been  found 
to  pass  it,  but  no  city  official  uttered  a  courageous  note  of  warning 
while  it  might  have  been  effectii 

port  lias  a  word  to  Bay  about  the  children,  which  is  full  of 
They  are  the  children  of  immigrants,  generally  of  the 

I  in  coming  over 
the  sea,  or  who  I  urn-dwellers  abroad   and   take  their  places  at 

the  bottom  in  our  greal  cities  from  necessity,  or  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

Bnt   whichever   it    is,    that  they   have   no   notion   of   staving   there  is 

abundantly  proven  by  the  Committee's  declaration  that  "this  popu- 
late i  children  acquire  the  common 
rudiments  of  education.'1     It  does  not  rest  upon  the  opinion  of  the 

6   but  upon    il  conducted   at   first   hand    by  Pro- 

<>  I  Columbia  College,  and  hi  ial  economics, 

and  may  ;  1  unhesitatingly.     As  a  matter  of  met  it  is  the 

truth.     These  peopl<  here  to  better  themselves  and  to  give  their 

children  a  chance.     Nobody  Icnowa  better  what  it  is  worth.     Their 

t  the  Old-  World  conditions  that  denied 
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them  this  chance.  If  we,  where  they  thought  to  be  free,  meet  them 
with  the  old  refusal,  "  if, "  says  the  Professor,  and  the  Committee  joins 
him  in  saying  it,  "  the  city  does  not  provide  liberally  and  wisely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  this  desire,  the  blame  for  the  civic  and  moral  dan- 
gers that  will  threaten  our  community  because  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  poverty  must  rest  on  the  whole  public,  not  on  our  foreign-born 
residents. " 

It  was  worth  all  it  cost  to  have  that  said  in  that  way  just  at  this 
time.  Not  the  least  among  the  obstacles  to  improvement  in  our 
municipal  life  will  have  been  surmounted  when  we  shall  have  got  rid 
of  the  pharisaical  pretence  that  the  blame  for  our  failures  lies  upon 
some  one  else  than  ourselves.  There  has  been  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  Of  course  our  immigration  is  a  problem.  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  metropolitan  growth,  of  commercial  dominion.  To  ignore  it 
is  as  if  a  merchant  should  start  out  to  take  all  that  came  in  over  the 
counter,  but  refuse  to  pay  his  own  bills.  How  long  would  it — how 
long  would  he  last?  Our  immigration  is  a  problem  so  far  as  it  im- 
poses upon  us  the  necessity  for  seeing  that  it  is  decently  housed  and 
properly  absorbed  without  unnecessary  delay,  which  latter  is  what 
our  public  schools  are  for  and  are  entirely  competent  to  do,  if  man- 
aged as  schools  should  be.  From  any  other  point  of  view,  except 
that  of  the  general  policy  of  excluding  undesirable  immigrants,  the 
talk  about  a  "  problem"  is  chiefly  humbug  and  cant.  The  men  who 
talk  so  learnedly  about  it  were  themselves  the  "  problem"  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  Let  them  look  back  and  take  courage.  A  year  ago, 
when  I  had  been  looking  about  me  in  Whitechapel,  London,  where 
the  population  is  now  very  largely,  like  our  own  on  the  East  Side 
down-town,  composed  of  immigrant  Jews,  with  surface  indications 
that  are  anything  but  attractive,  Mr.  Loch,  the  secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  said  to  me,  "  The  Jews  are  fairly  reno- 
vating Whitechapel,"  and  the  local  committee  bore  witness  to  the 
same  effect.  With  the  same  readiness  to  see  the  facts  as  they  are, 
we  should  be  relieved  in  New  York,  and  in  other  American  cities  as 
well,  of  much  of  our  unnecessary  concern  about  this  "problem." 
The  Italians,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  rest  would  be  found  not  far 
behind  the  Jews.  As  to  this  chance,  so  long  as  we  let  them  come,  it 
is  our  business  to  supply  it,  if  not  in  justice  to  them,  then  to  our- 
selves. 

The  report  ought  to  dispose  for  good  and  all  of  the  foolish  con- 
ceit that  the  difference  in  our  form  of  government  saves  us  from  any 
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of  the  follies,  or  exempts  us  from  any  of  the  mistakes,  of  the  Old- 
World  nations.  The  shoe  is  rather  on  the  other  foot.  Just  because 
the  public  business  is  theoretically  everybody's  business,  nobody  but 
him  who  expects  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it  attends  to  it,  and  it  fares 
accordingly.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  form  of  government  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  such  things.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects 
everywhere,  all  great  cities  being  in  our  day  much  alike,  and  human 
greed  will  take  the  same  chances  in  a  republic  as  in  a  kingdom,  if  not 
more,  to  the  damage  of  the  public  interest.  The  case  of  New  York 
should  be  a  warning  to  other  American  cities  that  are  beginning  as 
badly  as  she  did  and  will  by  and  by  have  to  pay  as  heavily  for  it. 

And  after  all,  what  the  Committee  asks  us  to  pay  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, to  say  the  least.  It  recommends  no  scheme  of  municipal 
construction  of  workmen's  dwellings,  no  State  subsidy,  no  drastic 
measures  of  demolition  on  such  colossal  scales  as  have  had  to  be 
adopted  abroad.  That  is  not  necessary  here.  Our  slums  are  not  old 
enough.  The  worst  of  them,  the  Mulberry  Bend,  where  sanitary 
measures  could  effect  no  improvement,  is  condemned  to  go  as  soon 
as  the  city  can  get  free  from  the  official  red  tape  that  binds  its  hands. 
It  contents  itself  with  simple  recommendation  in  some  instances 
where  it  might  with  entire  propriety  insist,  as  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic bath-houses,  on  urgent  needs.  "There  was,"  says  the  report 
of  a  block  with  2,000  tenants,  "not  a  bath-tub  in  the  block;" 
and  its  secretary  reports  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  255,033 
red  by  the  Committee's  inspection,  only  300  persons  had  access 
to  bath -rooms  in  the  houses  in  which  they  lived.  There  are  free 
river  baths  in  summer  and  cheap  bathing  facilities  provided  by  pri- 
vate agency  at  all  seasons,  but  they  are  not  sufficient.  "  The  great 
majority  of  the  tenement-  h<  opulation  is  not  yet  reached."     Glas- 

r,  testified  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  "  has  built  six  or  Beven  public  baths 
At  a  cost  in  round  figures  of  $loo, ouo  [<,r  each,  and  they  are  a  great 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other  Brit- 
have  done  111  and  the  use  of  the  bathfl  grows  as   fast 
as  they  are  supplied.       From  a  hundred   thousand   to   a    hundred   and 
fifty  thousand  pel            I  Ji  ar  patronize  each  of   them.      It  would  not 

hav(  far,  perhaps,  to  ii         m  tin    chance  also  for  those 

whose  homes   are    DOUC    tOO  deal)    and    whose   only  playground    tl  set 

Birmingham,  sa      Dr.  Shawm  his  book  on  municipal  government 

in  (Jreat  Britain,  v.«nt  to  tl  ;  of  draining  its  slums  and  ordering 
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its  municipal  household  in  1872,  with  a  debt  of  $2,500,000.  It  is 
now  about  $40,000,000.  "But  the  community,  as  individuals  and 
as  a  corporate  body,  is  the  richer  at  least  by  two  or  three  dollars  for 
every  dollar  of  the  forty  or  fifty  millions  that  the  corporation  has 
dared  to  borrow  or  invest. "  With  a  conservative  regard  for  the  tax- 
rate  and  a  significant  look  at  the  politician  who  stands  waiting  to  see 
it  jump  up  under  a  reform  government  and  so  to  give  him  his  chance, 
the  Committee  contents  itself  with  asking  for  more  breathing-spaces 
among  the  crowded  tenements,  justice  for  the  children,  and  such  ex- 
tended powers  as  shall  render  existing  relief  laws  effective.  It  evi- 
dently does  not  believe  that  the  time  has  yet  come  to  carry  out  even 
its  own  plan  in  its  full  scope.  The  public  sentiment  to  which  it  ap- 
peals has  yet  to  grow  strong.  As  to  many  of  the  evils  of  which 
complaint  has  been  made,  it  concludes,  "  they  are  the  natural  result 
of  poverty,  and  the  Committee  does  not  feel  itself  competent  to  draw 
a  bill  which  could  legislate  poverty  out  of  existence." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  programme  would  appeal  to 
the  Anarchists,  the  Socialists,  or  the  other  theorists  who  have  each 
his  own  cure  for  all  society's  ills  ready-made,  and  who  would  rather 
see  the  patient  die  than  have  him  relieved  according  to  any  other  for- 
mula than  their  own.  The  citizens  who  would  have  well  enough  let 
alone  at  any  price,  those  who  think  that  there  is  always  "  too  much 
done  for  the  poor, "  the  politician  out  of  a  job  with  his  professional 
interest  in  the  tax-rate,  and  all  the  rest  who  cannot  see  beyond  their 
noses,  yet  can  always  be  pulled  around  by  that  member,  will  protest 
of  course.  The  report  asks  too  much,  or  too  little,  to  suit  them.  But 
these  may  be  allowed  to  grumble,  since  grumble  they  must.  They 
are  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  the  old  indifference.  Neither  will  be 
able  any  longer  to  obscure  the  real  issue,  which  is  the  right  of  the 
toiler  to  a  decent  home,  and  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  to  see  that 
he  is  not  robbed  of  that  right.  Such  a  home,  the  Committee's  report 
shows,  he  has  not  now  in  New  York,  but  can  have  at  a  price  that  is 
utterly  insignificant  in  proportion  to  what  it  will  buy.  The  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  great  work  well.  The  question  for  New  York,  for  all 
American  cities,  to  answer  now  is:     Shall  the  price  be  paid? 

Jacob  A.    Ellis. 


THE    WORK   OF   VILLAGE -IMPROVEMENT   SOCIETIES. 

The  American  people  are  showing  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  towns;  and  of  the  many  causes  of  this  prog- 
ress the  numerous  village -improvement  societies  are  not  the  least. 
As  Jack  Falstaff  was  "  not  only  witty  in  himself  but  the  cause  that 
wit  was  in  other  men,"  so  the  influence  of  these  societies  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  towns  or  counties  where  they  are  organized,  for 
their  example  benefits  many  towns  where  no  improvement  societies 
have  yet  been  formed.  Far  more  has  been  accomplished  than  I  ever 
expected  to  see  when  I  enlisted  in  this  work  thirty  years  ago.  But 
compared  with  the  public  needs  and  the  rich  opportunities  in  every 
State  the  work  seems  just  begun.  These  societies  foster  that  town 
pride  and  public  spirit  which  suggest  liberal  plans  and  prompt  to 
generous  gifts,  impressively  putting  to  every  citizen  the  question, 
What  is  it  my  duty  or  privilege  to  do  for  my  town? 

A  sketch  of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  of  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  first  incorporated  village- improvement  society  in  the 
United  States,  is  suggestive.  It  was  originated  by  Miss  Mary  Hop- 
kins, now  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Goodrich.  Her  untiring  efforts  to  rouse  the 
people  resulted  in  a  public  meeting  where  the  subject  was  discussed 
and  a  society  wa-  ized.      As  a  result,  the  Stockbridge  of  to-day 

stands  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Stockbridge  of  my  boyhood. 
The  main  street,  irregularly  laid  out  and  unevenly  graded,  with  deep 
pools  of   standing   water,    with   few  trees  and  fewer   sidewalks,   the 
without  treefl  or  any  semblance  of   ornament,  loaded  wagons 

making  deep  rati  almost  to  tin*  church  door,  the  cemetery  with  a 
broken-down  wooden  f»  nd  full  of  brambles  and  weeds — these 

all  appear  in  i  oUeotionof  Stockbridge  as  it  was  in  L853.     To- 

dayetrc  ided  and  Lined  with  shade-trees.     At  tin-  first  annual 

ting  tl.  r  reported   thai    the   amount   paid   in,  in   labor  or 

u'».     The  number  of  trees  planted  the  first  year  was 

four  hundred  and  twenty-three.     At  this  meeting  Cyrus  w.  Field 

rmd  B.  W.  Pomesoy  togetb  ■  1250  to  be  used  for  prizes.     Fifty 

.  for  every  thrifty  tree  planted  of  lands  ipeoified; 

ip  of  equal  value,  to  the  planter  of  the  best  1 5  fcre 
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to  the  second  best  $6,  to  the  third  best  $4.  All  the  trees  were  to 
be  planted  within  certain  specified  limits.  Another  prize  of  $10  was 
offered  for  the  largest  number  and  the  best  trees  planted  along  any 
public  roads  of  the  town.  A  prize  of  $10  was  given  to  the  person 
who  made  the  longest  and  best  sidewalk,  and  another  $10  to  the 
person  who  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  grounds  around 
his  dwelling  anywhere  in  the  town.  A  reward  of  $10  was  offered  for 
evidence  which  should  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any  one  injuring  the 
trees  and  foot-bridges  under  the  care  of  the  association.  About 
four  thousand  trees  have  now  been  planted,  and  the  association  has 
the  income  derived  from  about  $4,000  of  invested  funds,  supplemented 
by  individual  subscriptions.  When  $2,000  were  given  for  a  free  town 
library  by  a  single  benefactor,  this  amount  was  nearly  doubled  by  in- 
dividual contributions.  The  library  building,  a  fine  stone  edifice, 
with  reading-room  and  lecture  hall  costing  $25,000,  was  the  gift  of 
the  late  J.  Z.  Goodrich.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  gave  $10,000  for  a 
park,  and  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  gave 
to  Stockbridge  fifty-eight  acres  of  land,  including  the  romantic  "  Ice 
Glen,"  for  a  mountain  park,  together  with  $5,000  for  its  improve- 
ment. The  Laurel  Hill  Association  with  an  offer  to  pay  one -half  the 
expense  induced  the  railroad  company  to  add  an  acre  and  a  half  to 
the  grounds  about  its  station  and  to  erect  an  elegant  building.  This 
association  has  beautifully  adorned  these  grounds.  Its  anniversary, 
fitly  observed  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  every  August,  commemo- 
rated last  summer  forty  years  of  successful  work.  Every  acre  of 
land  and  every  homestead  in  Stockbridge  has  appreciated  in  value  by 
reason  of  this  society. 

The  appearance  to-day  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  appearance  in  1872.  The  New  Milford  Vil- 
lage-Improvement Association  has  completely  transformed  its  wide 
main  street.  Its  spacious  "  green,"  formerly  uneven  and  unsightly 
with  wagon  ruts  and  a  dirty  stream  which  in  a  drought  became  a  mud 
swamp,  has  been  drained  and  graded  and  made  into  an  attractive 
lawn.  This  long  parallelogram  is  now  the  finest  park  of  its  kind  in 
Connecticut.  There  was  unexpected  liberality  in  providing  the 
needed  funds.  At  the  outset  the  membership  fee  was  $5.  After- 
ward it  was  reduced  to  one  dollar.  The  women  held  1  fair  which 
netted  about  $700.  The  amount  received  from  membership  fees  and 
subscriptions  was  $1,692.  The  residents  along  the  main  street  vol- 
unteered to  pay  an  assessment  of  $1.50  per  front  foot,  which  yielded 
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$4,137.  In  four  years  the  society  raised  about  $7,000,  and  residents 
expended  for  walks  and  other  improvements  $2,500  more.  Many 
citizens  still  voluntarily  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  association.  These 
improvements  have  attracted  wealth  and  culture  from  abroad  and  en- 
hanced the  value  of  property. 

The  following  sketches,  limited  to  personal  observations,  relate 
chiefly  to  the  West,  where  so  many  good  examples  are  found  that 
selection  is  difficult.  It  is  in  the  Western  States  that  the  greatest 
progress  in  rural  improvement  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Here  one  finds  illustrations  of  cooperation  and  enterprise 
surpassing  the  more  staid  East.  The  Wyoming  Village -Improve- 
ment Society  is  the  foremost  organization  of  its  kind  in  Ohio.  It- 
was  formed  in  1880  at  a  public  meeting  where  several  spirited  ad- 
dresses were  made.  The  mayor  of  the  village  was  made  president, 
and  a  directory  of  four  women  and  four  men  was  appointed.  These 
were  divided  into  committees  on  trees,  on  sidewalks,  on  sewerage, 
on  finance,  and  on  entertainments,  concerts  and  lectures.  Though 
the  population  of  the  village  was  only  700,  they  began  work  with 
thoroughness  and  enthusiasm.  Nearly  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
village  joined  the  association.  They  first  undertook  one  conspicuous 
improvement — the  enlargement  and  adornment  of  the  unsightly 
grounds  of  the  railroad  station.  They  collected  $1,200  by  subscrip- 
tion?, the  railroad  company  added  $400  and  hauled  the  needed  gravel 
and  soil  without  char  The  result  is  the  most   attractive  station- 

park  on  this  line  of  railway.  In  1881  there  were  planted  in  this 
park  one  hundred  and  eighty -1;  and    sixty-three   shrubs  of 

floweri:  etiefl  and  llov.  is,  all  arranged  bv  a  competent  land- 

[n    [882    seven    hundred    and   seventy  trees   were 
ts.  te  number  of  trees  planted  by 

this  association  is  about  four  thousand.     During  its  first  three  v< 
the  I  through  membership  dues,  private  subscriptions, 

entertains  y  $8,000.     The  membership  fee  was 

and  annually  thereafter  |2  :  for  persons  not  of 

fl,  or  1      planting  of  one  tree  under  the  din  of  the  tree-corn- 

mitt  I  an  em  prinkling  service. 

rty-bolder  laid  miles  of  artificial  i  idewalks,  and 

1  citizens  ha  the  vill  commodious  and 

*  hall  in  which  is  a  fine  library  and  readii  m.     The  Vil- 

i  the  leader  in  these  and  many 
er  impi  It  ha    ihowa  the  vftlue  of  town  pride  and  civic 
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patriotism.  The  plans  and  recommendations  of  this  society  for  street- 
lights, water-supply  and  sewerage  have  won  general  favor.  Wyo- 
ming demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  excluding  National  politics  from  local 
elections,  and  the  same  mayor  has  been  re-elected  for  eight  years. 

Village  improvement  is  often  carried  on  by  individual  as  well  as 
by  organized  efforts,  when  a  citizen  of  wealth  and  liberality  or  of 
wise  foresight  starts  forces  that  lift  up  a  whole  community.  Fari- 
bault, the  model  town  of  Minnesota,  is  a  suggestive  instance  of  the 
value  of  a  wise  and  patriotic  leader.  Bishop  Whipple's  residence 
and  influence  here  for  more  than  thirty  years  explain  the  growth  and 
attractions  of  this  prosperous  town.  Faribault  is  celebrated  for  its 
educational  institutions.  The  Shattuck  School  with  a  campus  of  150 
acres,  St.  Mary's  School f  and  the  Seabury  Divinity  School  have  long 
shared  his  supervision.  The  three  State  schools  for  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  for  imbeciles,  tell  of  his  influence.  These  six  great  insti- 
tutions are  beautifully  situated  on  a  bluff,  embracing  several  hundred 
acres  and  overlooking  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  grounds 
and  this  group  of  elegant  buildings  are  so  arranged  as  to  make  one 
unique  and  continuous  park  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  They  are 
all  open  to  the  public,  with  their  fine  groves,  lawns,  statuary,  wind- 
ing drives  and  charming  walks.  Nature  and  art  have  here  combined 
in  presenting  most  attractive  features  unlike  anything  I  have  else- 
where seen.  Bishop  Whipple  is  justly  held  in  honor  throughout  the 
country  for  his  other  services,  but  by  the  citizens  of  Faribault  he  is 
revered  also  as  their  benefactor,  though  he  is  without  fortune. 

Northfield,  Minnesota,  is  another  illustration.  When  thirty  years 
ago  it  was  decided  to  found  a  college  in  this  State,  it  was  established 
at  Northfield  because  of  a  generous  offer  of  land  and  money,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  good  investment.  The  college  has  helped  the 
town  in  many  ways.  Professor  Margaret  Evans  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  town-improvement  society,  which  did  an  important  work 
in  giving  a  decisive  and  permanent  direction  to  public  taste  and  in 
making  neatness  and  attractiveness  essential  to  the  premises  of  every 
self-respecting  citizen.  The  front  fences  have  disappeared  ;  the  work 
of  the  lawn-mower  is  seen  on  every  side;  and  such  lawns  as  grow  on 
this  Minnesota  loam,  so  dense  and  velvety,  we  seldom  see  the  like 
of  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  improvements  in  private  residences, 
in  sanitary  conditions,  in  the  grading  of  the  Streets,  in  the  water- 
works, and  in  many  other  respeots,  a;  .  U\l  to  tin1  mtluenee  of  the 
improvement  association. 
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Nebraska  and  Nebraska  City  owe  more  to  Mr.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  than  to  any  other  citizen. 
So  remarkable  have  been  the  results  of  Arbor  Day  in  Nebraska  that 
as  its  originator  he  is  gratefully  recognized  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
State.  Proofs  of  such  public  appreciation  I  have  found  wherever  I 
have  been  in  Nebraska,  which  leads  all  the  States  in  tree-planting. 
Mr.  Morton's  residence,  Arbor  Lodge,  was  the  birthplace  of  Arbor 
Day,  as  well  as  an  object-lesson  in  village  improvement  to  Nebraska 
City,  which  now  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  and  has  waterworks, 
gas  and  electric  lights,  six  miles  of  sewers,  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
street  railways,  four  miles  of  paved  streets,  a  public  library  and 
a  hospital.  The  Park  Association  made  the  city  park  a  fine  specimen 
of  landscape  gardening.  Morton  Park,  a  well-wooded  and  beautiful 
tract  of  land  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ton for  84,600;  and,  after  being  laid  out  with  drives  and  walks,  pret- 
tily embellished  with  hundreds  of  evergreens  and  provided  with  a 
pavilion  for  music  and  public  meetings,  was  presented  to  the  city. 
In  honor  of  their  distinguished  fellow-citizen  the  Old  Settlers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  county  has  erected  in  Morton  Park  a  log  cabin — a 
reproduction  of  his  first  home  in  Nebraska  and  a  fit  place  for  the  re- 
union of  the  pioneers  every  summer.  It  is  constructed  of  logs  grown 
by  the  pioneers  themselves  since  the  settlement  of  Nebraska  in  1854. 

Evanston  is  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  of  the  many 
beautiful  suburban  towns  around  Chicago.  It  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  such  as  gas,  electricity,  sewers,  and  street-cars,  with 
broad  well -.shaded   streets.      It  is  the  seat  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 

ity,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  native  forest,  a  campus  of  forty - 

.  bordering  on    Laic    Michigan.     It  is  a  city  of  elegant 

homes,  mostly  1  by  the  occupants.     Thirteen  years  ago  I  was 

happily  impressed  by  n  incethen  its  population  has  quadrupled. 

the  Sheridan  Drive  was  originated  in  Evanston. 
Aftc  d  public-spirited  citizens  at  the  house  of 

Mr.  Volney  W.  Poster,  the  Sheridan  Road  Association  was  formed 

with    Mr.    i  fixation    has  proved  a  most 

ciety,  and  has   awakened  great  ln- 

>f  tillages  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.     Be 

'  with  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Chi  i  part  of  its  boule- 

l  and  pari  tny  it  aires  iorth  for  twenty-eight  miles 

with  icrt  bre  ad  will  soon  be  completed  to  Waukegan,  a 

thirty  miles.  Ith  ranges  from  fifty  to  one  hun 
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dred  feet.  The  longest  continuous  stretch  of  the  drive  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  breadth  is  in  Evanston,  which  has  been  the  foremost  of 
these  lake-shore  towns  to  further  this  enterprise.  The  drive  affords 
good  views  of  the  lake  at  nearly  all  points.  By  permission  of  the 
United  States  officials,  the  road  crosses  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Fort 
Sheridan.  At  some  places  a  landscape  gardener  has  happily  utilized 
ravines  and  bluffs  with  picturesque  effect.  One  can  travel  thirty -six 
miles  without  crossing  a  railroad  or  swing-bridge.  Such  is  the  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  this  drive  and  so  great  are  its  benefits  to  these 
towns  and  to  real -estate  owners,  that  the  proposal  to  extend  it  to  Mil- 
waukee, eighty-five  miles  from  Chicago,  is  strongly  favored  by  the 
Merchants1  Association  of  Milwaukee.  Where  in  this  country  is 
there  another  drive  so  excellent  and  extensive  and  so  varied  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  surroundings,  unless  it  be  the  fifty-three  mile  drive  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  from  Central  Park  to  Cold  Spring 
opposite  West  Point?  But  these  beautiful  towns  are  the  product  of 
nearly  two  centuries  of  growth  and  culture. 

Next  to  Evanston,  Oak  Park  is  the  ideal  town  near  Chicago.  Its 
characteristics  correspond  largely  to  those  of  Evanston,  especially  in 
the  culture  and  high  character  of  its  citizens.  Its  admirable  plan, 
with  broad  streets  and  spacious  house-lots,  and  its  development  are 
due  to  the  late  Mr.  James  W.  Scoville,  who  made  his  home  there  in 
1857.  His  various  gifts  to  the  village  of  school,  library,  park,  gym- 
nasium, and  the  like  exceed  in  value  $300,000.  He  felt  that  he  be- 
longed not  to  himself  but  to  the  people  of  Oak  Park,  whom  he  sought 
to  benefit  and  to  ennoble,  and  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherished  with 
gratitude. 

The  Honesdale  Improvement  Association,  organized  less  than 
four  years  ago  and  made  up  of  women,  but  admitting  men  as  honor- 
ary members,  is  the  model  society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  started  vig- 
orously with  two  hundred  and  fifty  paying  members.  Its  officers 
are  influential  women  who  have  already  shown  great  tact  and 
in  awakening  town  pride  and  public  spirit.  The  citizens  and  the  local 
papers,  irrespective  of  political  parties,  heartily  support  them.  The 
Young  People's  Auxiliary  Society,  including  the  school  children, 
is  enlisted  in  protecting  fiower-beds  and  shrubbery,  and  in  gathering 
waste-paper  scraps  into  the  neatly  painted  boxes  suitably  labelled 
and  placed  about  the  town.  From  the  outset,  the  society  advocated 
sanitation  and    improved  sew<  ven    more   than   adornment.       Its 

last  official  report  enumerates  manv  recent  improvements  and  sa\ 
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';  Our  society  has  worked  its  way  into  public  recognition  and  favor,  and  its 
influence  is  felt  and  respected.  We  did  not  overestimate  the  public  spirit  of 
our  townspeople  and  their  hearty  cooperation  in  our  endeavors.  This  is  nota- 
bly the  attitude  of  our  town  council  in  every  appeal  we  have  made  to  them. 
Our  society  is  steadily  growing  and  promises  still  better  results  in  the  future. 
Our  streets  now  challenge  admiration  for  their  cleanness." 

Though  Honesdale  is  the  largest  coal -storing  station  in  the  world, 
the  flower  beds  in  the  parks,  even  those  near  the  large  canal  basin, 
are  free  from  trespass.  The  crowds  of  boatmen  evidently  value  and 
admire  them.  The  town  council  could  not  have  achieved  what  these 
women  have  with  these  great  corporations.  It  was  due  to  their  tact 
and  persistence  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  re- 
moved nuisances  and  unsightly  buildings,  and  that  the  telegraph  and 
electric  companies  have  painted  all  their  poles  in  the  town,  having 
first  removed  advertisements.  The  society  has  received  liberal  gifts 
from  former  residents,  among  others  from  Mr.  Henry  W.  Box  of 
Buffalo. 

Montclair  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  towns  of  New 

Jersey.     In  March,  1878,  there  was  a  prompt  response  to  a  lecture 

on  village  improvement.     A  committee  on  tree-planting  started  the 

next  morning  to  purchase  hundreds  of  trees,  with  which  the  streets 

were  soon  lined.      It  was  by  the  persistent  work  of  the  Wednesday 

Afternoon  Club,  a  circle  of  women,  that  a  free  public  library  was 

oed   a  year  ago.     Last  April   the   Woman's  Town-Improvement 

ociation   was  organized.     It  began   its  work  with  thoroughness 

and  enthusiasm.     At  monthly  meetings  the  needs  of  the  town  were 

systematically    DOnsi  Twelve    committees  were    appointed  to 

at  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  them  at  the  first  semi-annual  meet- 

Imirable,  business-like  reports 
id  by  the  chairman  of  each  of  tl  ►mmittees.     Of  the  many 

.en's  unpi  now  working  so  successful ly,  none, 

within  my  l:n  ge,  started  with  so  many  members  or  planned  so 

ely  or  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  first  six  months 
of  l*  rv.     The  occupation  of  the  bill  rand  of  the  distribu- 

tor of  circulars  and  handbills  ha  The  nuisance  of  defacing 

graph  poles,  and  tram  venders  was  at  once 

abol  The  sanitary  committee  effectively  urged  the  wisest  by- 

provisions.  o   linanoes  of  the  town   council 

which  had    loi  ID   a   'lead    letter    are  now  rigidly  enforced  by  the 

public  sentiment  which  the  women  have  created.      Townoffioials 
lit  that  where  they  failed  these  women  have  I.     School 
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buildings  and  shops  in  most  towns  are  surrounded  with  paper  scraps 
and  the  like.  But  in  a  recent  drive  about  Montclair  I  found  even  these 
premises  exceptionally  neat  and  tidy.  The  contrast  between  what  I 
observed  then  and  on  earlier  visits  was  great.  The  young  folks,  too, 
are  effectively  enlisted  in  keeping  the  streets  clean.  The  eleven  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Young  People's  Auxiliary  Society  have  signed 
a  pledge  agreeing  to  il  work  together  in  making  Montclair  a  happier 
place  in  which  to  live  by  doing  everything  we  can  to  make  the  town 
more  healthful  and  beautiful. "  Encouraged  also  by  their  teachers 
these  eleven  hundred  children  have  proved  faithful  gleaners  in  filling 
the  galvanized  iron  waste-boxes  with  defacing  papers  and  the  like. 
Better  even  than  the  cleanness  of  the  streets  are  the  habits  of  neat- 
ness thus  formed  and  the  local  pride  and  patriotism  thus  early  fostered. 
The  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Improvement  Society  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  usefulness  of  such  societies  in  cities.  It  was  formed 
six  years  ago  "  to  cultivate  public  sentiment  in  beautifying  the  homes, 
streets,  and  surroundings  of  Springfield  and  to  promote  in  every  legit- 
imate manner  the  best  development  of  the  whole  city."  Its  first 
work  was  to  build  a  large  floating  bath-house.  Window -gardening 
in  the  winter  was  encouraged  by  the  free  distribution  of  thousands 
of  imported  bulbs  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  results.  An- 
other aim  of  the  society  was  to  improve  the  streets  and  roads,  espe- 
cially the  approaches  to  the  city.  A  drive,  in  18S9,  of  several 
hours  about  the  city  and  its  suburbs  convinced  me  that  their  inferi- 
ority was  due,  as  is  the  case  in  many  other  places,  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  skill  of  the  road-makers.  The  obvious  remedy  was  to 
lift  the  roads,  as  we  do  the  schools,  out  of  politics.  But  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  this  society  and  its  grandest  achievement  was  to  develop  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  favor  of  securing  what  is  now  Forest  Park.  This 
magnificent  park,  of  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  one  and  one- 
half  miles  in  length,  is  mainly  the  result  of  private  munificence.  The 
city  purchased  only  ninety-three  acres.  Mr.  Orrick  II.  Greenleaf 
started  the  movement  by  the  gift  of  nearly  one  hundred  acres.  In 
answer  to  the  remark,  "  You  must  feel  happy  in  having  initiated  this 
work,"  he  said  to  me:  "  Yes,  I  have  taken  far  more  pleasure  in  see- 
ing so  many  people  enjoy  these  grounds,  than  I  could  possibly  have 
done  in  any  private  use  of  the  same  amount  of  money.  "  Mr  Kverett 
H.  Barney  has  given  his  beautiful  homestead,  containing  1  10  acres,  to 
this  park.  Having  made  Springfield  heir  to  his  beautiful  estate,  he 
has  been  happily  occupied  in  improving  it  for  the  benefit  oi  the  public 
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James  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  organized  the  "  Public  Green  Association"  and 
raised  81,500  for  "grading  the  green  and  planting  elms,"  one  man 
giving  five  gallons  of  rum.  For  such  devotion  to  his  town,  he  is 
more  honored  to-day  in  New  Haven  than  for  all  his  valued  services 
during  twenty  years  as  United  States  Senator  in  Washington  and 
in  many  official  positions  at  home.  Mr.  Hillhouse  began  modestly, 
with  scant  means,  and  when  New  Haven  was  a  small  place.  His  influ- 
ence and  example  are  still  felt  in  maintaining  a  healthful  local  pride, 
insuring  liberal  appropriations  from  the  city  and  large  gifts  from  in- 
dividuals for  public  improvements.  A  beautiful  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  his  devotion  to  his  native  town  of 
Cummington,  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  gave  a  library  building, 
reading-room,  and  library  with  a  fund  for  its  custody  and  increase; 
and  he  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  homestead  and  made 
similar  benefactions  to  his  adopted  town,  Roslyn,  New  York,  which 
he  did  much  to  adorn  and  improve  in  other  ways. 

The  founding  of  public  libraries,  indeed,  is  now  the  commonest 
expression  of  such  munificence;  and  the  establishment  of  a  library 
is  often  one  of  the  aims  of  these  village-improvement  societies.  At 
Pasadena,  California,  for  example,  the  Village-Improvement  and  Li- 
brary Association,  formed  fourteen  years  ago,  recently  built  a  beauti- 
ful library,  and  it  originated  the  wise  and  liberal  plans  that  have  made 
Pasadena  the  model  town  of  Southern  California.  Massachusetts, 
however,  has  more  of  these  improvement  societies  and  more  free 
libraries  than  any  other  State.  Munificent  gifts  have  been  made  to 
them,  both  in  b  rod  in  money,  the  gifts  of  money  amounting 

to  about  >'■■  000.      More   than   fifty  libraries   bear  the  names  of 

their  found  'id  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the  towns  and 

cities  of  Massachusetts  have-  free  public  libraries.     Of  the  remaining 

thirty-  arly  all  have  ition  or  subscription  libraries, 

of  them  quite  s.     Nothing  baa  reflected  more  credit 

Q   this  State  during  tb  n  than   tin;   multiplication 
of  free   libraries.       No  Other   equal  area  on  the  globe             i  weU    sup- 
plied with   such   institutioi  act  legalizing  their  support  by 
•  od  the  tost  oi  The  example  of  Massa- 

led    to   the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  and  the   multipli- 

of  libr  -i  many  other  8ta1  L(       than  ten  years  ago, 

had  more  tfa  half  the  free  public  libraries  in  this 

untry. 
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"  How  may  we  organize  an  improvement  society  where  there  is 
little  public  spirit?"  is  a  practical  question  frequently  asked.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  best  way  to  begin  this  work  is  to  interest  all 
classes  by  a  free  lecture  explaining  the  aims  and  results  of  societies 
elsewhere,  and  then  at  once  to  make  an  organization.  It  is  essential 
to  maintain  an  entire  separation  of  local  affairs  from  State  or  National 
politics.  Indeed  among  the  best  services  of  an  efficient  local  improve- 
ment society  is  the  solvent  it  provides  for  the  animosities  of  politics 
and  religion  in  furnishing  a  safe  common  ground  for  the  display  of 
mutually  beneficial  activity.  A  society  engaging  all  classes  instead 
of  one  or  two  is  bound  to  be  more  immediately  successful  than  one 
that  includes  only  one  class  or  "  set. "  The  main  difficulty  is  at  the 
outset,  and  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  indifference  or  of  ignorance  of  this 
subject.  Most  communities  are  likely  to  wait  for  the  impulse  of  a 
leader.  Many  efficient  associations  have  been  formed  by  women,  and 
of  nearly  all  at  least  a  part  of  the  officers  are  women.  If  the  exe- 
cutive committee  numbers  fifteen,  I  advise  that  eight  should  be 
women.  There  is  a  growing  number  of  such  societies  comprised 
entirely  of  women,  to  which  men  are  admitted  as  honorary  mem- 
bers. Women  succeed  better  in  getting  money  and  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  all  classes.  At  the  start,  the  aims  of  an  association 
should  be  few  and  explicit.  The  momentum  given  by  successfully 
doing  one  task  is  great.  The  education  of  a  community  is  a  slow 
process,  but  once  happily  begun  it  advances  with  acceleration.  But 
a  wise  start  is  imperative.  Lead,  but  do  not  too  far  outstrip  public 
opinion  lest  you  excite  stubborn  prejudice.  The  founders  of  such 
an  association,  therefore,  knowing  the  local  conservatism,  should 
propose  to  themselves  the  accomplishment  at  first  of  only  "  open, 
gross  and  palpable"  improvements  and  then  wait  for  the  community 
to  catch  up  with  them.  But  the  cooperation  of  all  classes  once 
aroused,  there  are  few  things  that  these  societies  cannot  do.  Their 
aims,  varying  of  course  with  local  needs,  include  municipal  reform, 
sanitary  improvements, — especially  as  to  water  supply  and  sewerage 
and  disposal  of  waste, — the  improvement  of  roads,  of  sidewalks,  of 
parks,  of  school  yards,  and  other  public  grounds, — especially  grounds 
around  railway  stations, — providing  drinking  tanks  and  fountains, 
organizing  free  town  libraries,  and  removing  nuisances  and  front 
fences.  They  are  the  rural  counterparts  of  the  urban  boards  oi  trade, 
the  organization  of  those  who  would  really  serve  their  town  with  DO 
thought  of  loaves  and  fishes. 
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Another  practical  question  is,  "  How  can  we  get  the  necessary 
money?"  By  membership  fees,  large  or  small  according  to  the 
means  and  liberality  of  the  community,  by  life-memberships  ranging 
from  810  to  §50  or  more,  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  fairs,  by  lec- 
tures, by  concerts  and  other  entertainments.  Large  gifts  are  often 
made  by  wealthy  citizens  and  by  natives  no  longer  resident.  Many 
whom  fortune  has  favored  are  glad  to  show  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  their  old  homes.  Thousands  of  dollars  come  in  such  filial 
gifts,  and  sometimes  from  unexpected  sources.  Money  may  be  got 
by  special  attention  to  a  particular  need  of  the  community.  Such 
specific  purposes  are  hinted  at  in  names  like  these :  "  The  Public 
Green  Association,"  "The  Tree-planting  and  Fountain  Society," 
"  The  Road  Association,"  "The  Park  Society,"  "  The  Improvement 
and  Library  Association."  The  essential  thing  is  to  hold  before  the 
people  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  town,  and  aim  first  of  all  to 
awaken  civic  patriotism.  That  once  secured,  all  other  things  follow. 
It  is  desirable  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  at  the  outset,  so  that 
noticeable  results  may  be  secured  promptly  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity is  interested.  The  executive  committee  of  an  association 
should  be  carefully  selected,  for  with  it  rests  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  enterprise.  It  should  make  all  contracts,  expend  all  moneys, 
superintend  all  improvements,  and  hold  meetings  monthly  from  April 
to  October.  Due  provision  should  be  made  against  the  executive 
committee's  contracting  debts  beyond  the  amount  of  available  means, 
and  no  member  of  the  society  should  be  liable  for  any  of  its  debts  be- 
yond the  amount  of  his  subscription.  It  is  desirable  that  each  society 
should  be  incorporated;  it  is  then  more  likely  to  receive  gifts  and 
and  to   b  permanent.      In   a  large   town  the   territory 

may  be  divided   into  districts  and  a  special  committee  appointed  to 
look  aft  Let,  and  to  report  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 

exeeu-  e. 

that  more  money  h.  d  accumulated  in  Eng- 

i  daring  the  last  ninety  b  than  in  all  the  centuries  since  the 

•  of  J  ii  I     it  oot  a  fact  of  still  higher  significance  that 

in  t i  :try,  during  the  last,  fo-  more  money  ha-  bccn.irivcn 

hymen    while    living   to  to  than  in    all    our    previous 

rry?     Bow  m  ich    aeh  men  are  doing  to  make  life  worth  living 

for  themselves  as  well  as  for  their  fellow  -townsmen  I 

B.    G.    NOBTHROP 
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The  announcement  made  to  the  world  a  few  months  ago  that  a 
specific  remedy  for  diphtheria  had  been  discovered  excited  an  interest 
which  has  been  paralleled  only  by  that  aroused  by  Koch's  tuberculin. 
Such  a  scourge  has  this  dread  disease  become  and  so  unsuccessful 
have  been  the  methods  hitherto  employed,  both  to  prevent  and  to 
cure  it,  that  the  truth  of  this  announcement  could  scarcely  be  believed. 
So  often  have  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  been  disappointed 
by  similar  reports  that  both  have  grown  wary  and  incredulous.  The 
evidence  is  accumulating  every  day,  however,  in  support  of  the  truth 
of  the  first  reports,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  the  anti- 
toxine  treatment  of  diphtheria  may  be  said  to  be  admitted  in  the  great 
medical  centres  of  Europe  and  in  New  York  City. 

John  Fiske  has  said  that  the  discovery  of  America  took  a  century. 
So  the  discovery  of  the  new  treatment  for  diphtheria  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  last  few  months  alone  but  is  the  crowning  result  of  work  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  mainly  of  Berlin  and  Paris  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  then,  that 
this  is  not  an  accidental  discovery,  like  that  of  vaccination  by  Jenner, 
but  the  logical  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments all  being  necessary  to  the  final  result.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  labors  of  many  independent  workers  embracing 
some  of  the  ablest  and  best  trained  scientific  minds  in  the  world.  But 
the  two  men  whose  names  are  most  closely  associated  with  the  discov- 
ery of  antitoxine  are  Roux  of  Paris  and  Behring  of  Berlin.  Th 
two  men  worked  independently;  but  each  was  aided  at  different  steps 
in  his  investigations  by  the  work  of  the  other.  To  both  is  due  the 
greatest  credit,  and  both  have  earned  an  enduring  reputation. 

Although  these  experiments  have  covered  so  wide  a  field,  an  out- 
line of  the  steps  by  which  the  discovery  was  reached  can  I  a  in 
a  few  pages.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  incidental lv  that  what 
has  been  learned  regarding  diphtheria  is  only  one  of  the  results  of  the 
work  referred  to.  Almost  as  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  teta 
nus  (lock-jaw)  and  hydrophobia  as  upon  diphtheria. 
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For  the  germ  theory  of  disease  the  world  is  indebted  to  Pasteur 
more  than  to  any  other  man,  perhaps  more  than  to  all  other  men.  It 
was  Pasteur  who  demonstrated  first  that  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  afterward  that  certain  contagious  diseases  also,  were  due  to 
micro-organisms.  In  this  early  work,  which  was  done  over  thirty 
years  ago,  the  germ  theory  of  infectious  diseases  had  its  origin.  Since 
that  time  quite  a  number  of  infectious  diseases  have  been  shown  to 
depend  upon  specific  germs  with  whose  appearances  and  life  history 
the  medical  world  has  become  more  or  less  familiar ;  while  the  germs 
causing  others  have  thus  far  eluded  discovery. 

In  1883,  Klebs,  a  German  pathologist,  discovered  in  the  mem- 
brane which  covered  the  throats  of  patients  suffering  from  diphtheria 
certain  short  rods  of  microscopic  size.  The  presence  of  these  in  the 
membrane  of  diphtheria  was  so  constant  that  he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  microscopic  bodies  were  germs  and  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease,  probably  its  cause.  In  18S-I,  Loeffler,  another 
German  investigator,  succeeded  in  separating  the  germ  of  Klebs  from 
the  others  with  which  it  was  associated  and  obtained  it  pure,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called  in  "pure  culture."  With  this  he  inoculated  ani- 
mals and  succeeded  in  reproducing  in  them  a  disease  similar  to  diph- 
theria in  man.  The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  discovered  by  Klebs  and 
afterward  separated  in  pure  form  by  Loeftler  is  known  to-day  as  the 
'■  Klebs-Locffler  bacillus."     ri  rk  of  Loeffler  was  taken  up  by 

bar-'  -  all  over  the  world  and  his  experiments  were  repeated 

by  many  oth<  .  and  by  th  I  B89  it  was  generally  ac- 

cepted throughout  the  world  that  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  the 
•f  diphtheria. 

The  discovery  of  t)  •  germ  of  diphtheria  was,  of  course, 

the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  work  upon  that  disease.  Many  asked, 
"Of  what  We  have  always  known  diphtheria  to  be 

i  be  <k  micro-organism. 

i  »w  the  i  Form  and  habits  of  the 

hich  causes  diphtheria;  but  this  has  no  practical  value.     It 

»f  little  or  do  a  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease.11 

glorifying   the  work    of   these  same  pa 

who  labored  at  the  so-called  theoretical  problems 

iv  of  "  and  tl  lation  to  disease  it  wt  i 

posed  that  tl  of  the  di  lepended  directly  upon 

i  i  d  to  be  i 
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with  reference  to  most  of  the  infectious  diseases  studied.  Thus,  in 
diphtheria,  the  bacilli  were  found,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  throat  or 
upper  air  passages,  while  the  effects  of  the  disease  were  far-reaching, 
involving  the  heart,  the  nerves,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  body. 
This,  and  other  like  observations,  led  to  the  careful  study  of  the  pro- 
ducts produced  by  the  growth  of  bacteria.  As  the  result  of  the  work 
of  Koux  in  Paris,  and  Brieger  in  Berlin,  the  exact  nature  of  the  toxic 
products  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  was  discovered.  It  was  found 
that  this  bacillus  produces  in  its  growth  a  poison  which  is  known  as 
the  diphtheria  toxine.  This  was  isolated  and  injected  into  animals 
with  the  reproduction  of  all  the  symptoms  of  diphtheria  excepting 
the  membrane  in  the  throat.  The  diphtheria  toxine  is  a  poison  of 
almost  incredible  virulence.  It  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred times  as  poisonous  as  morphine. 

In  the  recent  literature  of  diphtheria  the  terms  "  immunity"  and 
"  immunize"  are  constantly  appearing.  It  is  well  perhaps  to  spend  a 
moment  in  explaining  exactly  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  to-day. 
By  immunity  in  disease  is  meant  a  condition  in  which  the  individual 
is  insusceptible  to  the  specific  poison  of  that  disease.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  immunity  which  is  produced  by  one  attack  of  many 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  for  example,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small -pox.  Certain  persons  by  idiosyncrasy  are  insusceptible  to  the 
poison  of  some  diseases.  Children  are  sometimes  seen  who  cannot 
be  inoculated  by  vaccination.  The  protection  which  results  from  one 
attack  of  an  infectious  disease  or  the  insusceptibility  of  an  individual 
is  known  as  natural  immunity.  Protection  which  is  induced  in  other 
ways  is  known  as  artificial  immunity.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  to  discover  means  of  inducing  such  immunity. 

In  his  early  work  upon  splenic  fever  and  chicken-cholera  Pasteur, 
having  established  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  set  himself  the  task  of 
discovering  means  of  preventing  them.  After  very  many  experi- 
ments he  found  that  animals  inoculated  with  the  germs  of  splenic 
fever,  when  these  germs  had  been  cultivated  at  a  relatively  high  tem- 
perature, were  protected  against  the  disease  itself,  while  these  inocu- 
lations themselves  were  harmless.  This  method  of  producing  immu- 
•nity  or  protection  is  known  as  that  by  "attenuated  cultures,*  the 
virulence  of  the  germs  employed  being  very  mueh  red  need  by  the 
method  of  cultivation.  He  applied  the  same  principle  in  ehie.. 
cholera  with  the  same  result.  These  eultmvs  were  known  as  the 
vaccine  of  splenic  fever  and  the  vaccine  of  ehicken-eholora.      These 
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methods  of  producing  immunity  have  been  extensively  used  in  Europe 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  have  been  of  immense  practical  value. 

With  the  discovery  that  it  was  not  the  bacteria  themselves  which 
produced  most  of  the  symptoms,  but  their  poisonous  products  or  tox- 
ines,  new  experiments  in  immunity  were  made  by  injecting  these 
toxines  into  animals.  It  was  found  that  if  the  quantity  of  the  diph- 
theria toxine  introduced  was  at  first  so  small  as  not  to  kill  the  animal , 
the  dose  could  gradually  be  increased  until  finally  such  a  tolerance 
was  established  that  the  animal  could  resist  enormous  doses  of  it. 
Many  theories  were  advanced  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  toler- 
ance was  established.  The  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that  it 
was  due  to  the  gradual  production  in  the  blood  of  larger  and  larger 
quantities  of  some  substance  which  neutralized  the  toxine,  i.e.,  an 
antitoxine.  This  is  looked  upon  as  nature's  means  of  protecting 
against  the  poison  of  the  disease. 

Later  experiments  showed  that  if  some  of  the  blood  of  an  animal, 
which  in  this  way  had  been  made  insusceptible  to  diphtheria,  was 
injected  into  another  animal,  the  latter  likewise  became  to  a  certain 
degree  and  for  a  certain  time  insusceptible;  that  is  to  say,  became 
"immunized."  This  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  producing  im- 
munity was  a  great  Btep  in  advance  and  proved  that  there  was  con- 
tained in  the  blood  a  certain  tangible  something  which  possessed  the 

rer  of  neutralizing  the  poison  of  the  diphtheria  toxine,  and  which 
could  be  taken  from  one  animal  and  given  to  another. 

When  once  the  point  was  established  that  the  immunity  of  one 
animal  could,  ik,  be  transferred  to  another  animal  by  inject- 

ing into  ti.  blood -serum  of  the  former,  the  next  step 

wai  and  natural.      Thifl  "  Study  in  animals  the  effect  of  the 

antitoxine,  (1  ejection  of  the  diphtheria  toxine ;   (2)  after 

production  of  diphtheria  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  living 

illi.  The  results  wen-  most  surprising,  h  was  found  that  these 
animals  would  q<  without  much  disturbs]  quantity  of 

the  toxine  which  if  given  alone  would  produce  death;    and  in  the 860- 

ond  class  of  experiment  is  found  that  the  bacilli  c           to  de- 
velop and  the  anims  ■■■!.     In  brief,  Dot  only  could  the 
of  the  toxine  be  neutralized   l>.                   tly  injecting   the 
antil            but  at  I  time  conditions  were  produced   which 

Lered  the  further  development  of  the  bacilli   difficult  or  im] 

Bible.     This  was  tl.  and  what  had  bees  found 

anims  bown  to  be  true  of  man. 
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The  present  plan  of  producing  antitoxine  is  somewhat  as  follows. 
Large  animals,  such  as  the  horse  or  cow,  are  usually  employed  for 
purposes  of  injection.  In  the  beginning  as  large  a  quantity  of  the 
toxine  of  diphtheria  is  injected  as  the  animal  will  bear  without  dan- 
ger to  life.  This  toxine  is  obtained  by  cultivating  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria under  favorable  conditions  and  separating  the  living  bacteria 
from  their  poisonous  products  by  filtration  or  by  destroying  them  by 
heat.  The  injections  are  usually  made  upon  the  side  of  the  animals 
with  an  instrument  similar  to  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe.  Fol- 
lowing these  injections  there  are  decided  symptoms  produced.  A 
large  swelling  appears  at  the  point  where  the  injection  is  made,  which 
may  cover  the  whole  side  of  the  animal.  The  temperature  rises  and 
there  may  be  considerable  prostration  with  marked  loss  in  weight. 
If  the  dose  has  been  too  large  the  animal  may  die.  The  reactionary 
symptoms  usually  following  the  injections  last  from  one  to  three  days. 
After  these  have  passed  off  a  second  injection  is  made,  and  subse- 
quently others  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  It  is  found  that  the  dose 
of  the  toxine  can  gradually  be  increased,  with  each  injection  until 
enormous  quantities  can  be  tolerated.  When  this  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  injection  of  large  amounts  of  the  toxine  produces  no  reac- 
tion, the  animal  is  said  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  immunity.  At 
this  time  the  blood -serum  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  the  anti- 
toxine. A  long  time  is  required  for  the  production  of  this  condition, 
the  period  being  from  three  to  twelve  months,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  its  susceptibility,  and  many  other  conditions. 

The  antitoxine  is  found  not  only  in  the  blood  but  in  the  milk  of 
animals  which  are  experimented  upon.  When  cows  or  goats  are  em- 
ployed the  progress  made  in  immunity  may  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  antitoxine  present  in  the  milk,  this  being  about  one-twen- 
tieth as  great  as  in  the  blood-serum.  The  strength  of  the  antitoxine 
is  tested  from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  injections  and 
when  a  certain  standard  is  reached  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  the  animal 
is  said  to  be  "  ripe."  During  the  period  of  injections  it  is  peooosary 
for  the  animals  to  have  the  best  of  care  or  they  may  themselves  suc- 
cumb to  the  poison  of  the  disease. 

The  antitoxine  is  obtained  from  the  blood  of  the  animal,  generally 
by  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein.  With  the  most  oareful  antisep- 
tic precautions,  lest  germs  may  accidentally  be  introduced,  the  vein 
is  opened  and  from  one  to  four  quarts  of    blood  is  drawn  into  a  storil- 

I  vessel.     After  standing  for  a  few  hours  this  blood  separates  into 
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a  clot  and  a  clear  portion  above  which  is  known  as  the  serum.  The 
antitoxine  is  contained  in  the  blood-serum.  Its  strength  is  now 
tested  by  seeing  how  much  toxine  it  will  neutralize.  In  this  way 
the  dosage  is  determined.  The  bleeding  of  the  animal  can  be  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  about  four  weeks;  but  the  injection  of  the  tox- 
ine must  be  continued. 

The  antitoxine  is  preserved  in  small  bottles  by  the  addition  of 
one-half  per  cent  of  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  antiseptic.  A  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  one  dose  is  usually  put  up  in  a  single  bottle.  The 
dose  is  measured  by  the  number  of  antitoxine  units  contained :  the 
unit  being  an  arbitrary  one  referring  to  the  amount  of  toxine  which 
a  given  quantity  of  the  antitoxine  will  neutralize. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  production  of  the  antitoxine  re- 
quires great  care,  the  most  thorough  training  and  special  knowl- 
edge. Immediately  upon  the  discovery  in  France  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  the  manufacture  of  antitoxine  excepting  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  market  an  impure  article 
which  might  not  only  be  valueless,  but  even  a  source  of  very  great 
danger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  country  a  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  may  soon  be  passed  by  which  the  production  of 
antitoxine  shall  be  controlled  by  competent  bacteriologists. 

Injections  of  the  antitoxine  are  employed  in  the  first  place  to 
prevent  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  diphtheria  from  contract- 
ing it;  in  other  words,  to  ''immunize1'  them.  For  this  purpose  a 
relatively  small  dose  is  needed.  The  exact  duration  of  the  immunity 
thus  produced  is  unknown.      [t  ifi  believed  to  be  comparatively  short, 

ibly  months.      Secondly,  the  antitoxine  is 

used  to  cure  patients  affected  with  diphtheria.     For  both  purposes 

■tions  are  made  beneath   t  In,  usually  of  the  abdomen,  with 

a  large  hypodermic  Byringe.     The  quantity  <>f  t  im  injected  at 

one  time  varies  from  two  to  four  I  onfuls. 

In  :  mptoms  produced  by  the  injection  of 

lilting  from  the  antitoxine.      With   the   latter 

10  pain,  inflammation,  swellii  •  of  tempera* 

itional  .  or  de  »n.     I  n  fact  th<  or- 

dinarily no  symptoms  seen  exceptinj  tonally  eruptions  upon  the 

•i,  which  a  at  and  of  no  practical  importance.     In  most 

bul  one  injection  when  rly  is  required,     fn  the 

mon  r  when  the  injections  are  begun  at  a  later  period, 

id  or  evn  a  third  injection  is  made,  usually  at  intervals  of 
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about  twelve  hours.  The  effect  upon  the  local  and  general  symptoms 
of  diphtheria  is  in  most  cases  striking.  The  temperature  often  falls 
two  or  three  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  throat  it  is  noticed 
first  that  the  membrane  ceases  to  spread;  then  that  it  is  smaller,  and 
finally  that  it  loosens  and  comes  away.  Often  in  two  or  three  days 
it  lias  entirely  disappeared. 

Kegarding  injurious  effects  attributed  to  the  remedy,  such  as  an 
increase  in  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  affect  the  kidneys,  the 
testimony  is  as  yet  conflicting.  The  danger  has  not  been  shown  to 
be  of  much  importance,  and  the  great  majority  of  observers  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  the  injections  are  harmless. 

Immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  production  of  the  antitoxine  in  this  country.  The 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Biggs,  purchased  a  number  of  horses  and  systematic  injections  were 
commenced.  At  the  present  time  forty-five  horses  are  under  treat- 
ment by  injections,  four  or  five  of  which  were  ready  for  the  first  bleed- 
ing by  the  middle  of  February.  It  is  expected  that  by  the  first  of 
March  they  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  antitoxine  in  and 
about  New  York  City.  A  large  part  of  the  expense  connected  with 
this  has  been  borne  by  the  "  New  York  Herald's"  Antitoxine  Fund, 
the  Board  of  Health  not  having  sufficient  funds  at  its  disposal  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  sore  throat  which  in  many  respects 
resemble  diphtheria  but  which  are  not  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Upon  these  the  antitoxine  is  without  effect.  It  becomes  then  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance  to  separate  the  cases  of  true  diphtheria  from 
those  of  the  other  group  which  are  known  as  false  diphtheria.  In 
many  instances  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable 
one  to  be  reasonablv  certain  from  them  alone  with  which  form  he 

%J 

has  to  deal.  There  are  others,  however,  which  are  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish without  making  cultures  from  the  throat. 

The  purpose  of  the  throat-cultures  is  to  discover  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  This  method  is  now  employed  in 
all  the  children's  hospitals  of  Europe,  and  in  most  of  those  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City  has  set  an  example  to 
the  world  in  the  facilities  it  has  afforded  for  the  diagnosis  of  diphthe- 
ria by  cultures.  From  anyone  of  a  do  SOD  different  stations  seattered 
about  the  city,  any  physician  who  has  a  case  of  BUSpeoted  diphtheria 
may  obtain  two  tubes,  one  of  which  contains  a  substance   resembling 
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gelatin  which  is  the  soil  upon  which  the  bacilli  grow.  The  other 
tube  contains  a  sterilized  swab  which  is  made  by  twisting  a  bit  of 
cotton  upon  a  small  wire.  The  swab  is  rubbed  over  the  tonsils  or 
affected  part  of  the  throat  and  then  over  the  surface  of  the  gelatin, 
and  returned  to  the  station  from  which  the  tubes  were  obtained.  At 
four  o'clock  every  day  collections  are  made  from  all  these  stations. 
The  tubes  are  taken  to  the  laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  put 
in  an  incubator,  where  they  are  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the 
body  until  the  next  morning. 

About  each  one  of  the  bacteria  lodged  upon  the  culture -medium 
a  growth  of  germs  takes  place  known  as  a  "  colony. "  These  are 
stained  and  examined  microscopically  by  an  expert  and  the  report 
sent  at  once  to  the  physician.  This  enables  every  physician  in  the 
city  to  obtain  in  twenty-four  hours  the  opinion  of  an  expert  upon 
every  case  of  suspected  diphtheria  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Work  on  such  a  scale  as  this  has  not  yet 
been  attempted  by  any  other  city  in  the  world.  To  Dr.  H.  M.  Biggs 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Park  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  this  system  in 
New  York.  The  Board  of  Health  has  lately  appointed  six  physicians 
as  inspectors  of  diphtheria  who  will  visit  every  case  reported,  make 
cultures  from  the  throats,  and  when  desired  by  the  physician  in  at- 
tendance will  personally  make  injections  of  the  antitoxine.  At  the 
same  time  other  persons  who  have  been  exposed  will  receive  injec- 
tions in  order  to  secure  protection  or  immunity.  The  plan  followed 
at  the  present  time  is  to  give  an  injection  to  every  person  having  a 
suspicious  sore  throat.  At  the  same  time  a  culture  is  made  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  the  case  is  one  of  true  diphtheria.  If  the  case 
turns  out  to  1  of  false  diphtheria  no  harm  lias  been  done,  while 

if  it  prove  to  he  one  of  true  diphtheria  the  patient  has  the  advantage 
of  having  the  inoculation  made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

•  hundred  and  thirty  children  who  had  been  exposed 

diphth<  bed   for  the   purpose   of   protection;   of  this 

Dumber  hut  I  both  in  a  mild  form. 

A    '  :ient  in  immunity  has  been  made  at  the 

>rk  Tnfar,-    \       urn.      In  the  country  branch  <>f  this  institu- 

'it  three  huii' . 

an']  fifty  children,  diphtheria  idemio  in  the  months  of  Septem- 

9  l.     Since  that  time,  though  the 

have  continued  to  appeal 

Between  January  l.  1895,  and  January  16,  eleven 

8 
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cases  occurred.  At  this  date  antitoxine  was  injected  into  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  children,  this  including  every  child  at  the 
institution  who  had  not  previously  suffered  from  diphtheria.  The 
results  were  most  striking.  Not  a  single  case  of  diphtheria  developed 
among  the  children  until  February  3,  when  one  child  was  attacked. 

The  mortality  of  diphtheria  in  Paris  in  thirty -nine  hundred  hos- 
pital cases  treated  during  the  four  years  preceding  the  introduction 
of  antitoxine  was  52  per  cent.  Of  the  first  three  hundred  hospital 
cases  of  true  diphtheria  treated  with  antitoxine  the  mortality  was  but 
26  per  cent.  There  are  included  in  these  three  hundred,  only  cases 
in  which  the  diphtheria  bacillus  was  found.  At  the  same  time  that 
these  cases  were  treated  by  antitoxine  in  one  hospital,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  cases  were  treated  in  another,  without  it,  with  a  mortality 
of  60  per  cent;  showing  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  antitoxine 
could  not  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  milder  type  of  disease  was 
then  prevailing.  Even  26  per  cent  seems  a  high  mortality,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  in  reading  these  statistics  that  every  case  of  diph- 
theria admitted  to  the  hospital  during  a  certain  period  was  injected, 
no  matter  how  far  advanced  the  disease  was  nor  how  hopeless  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient. 

The  later  reports  from  Paris  are  even  more  encouraging.  In  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  additional  cases  the  mortality  was  but  14^ 
per  cent ;  showing  that  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  use  of  the 
antitoxine  and  greater  skill  in  preparing  it,  the  results  have  been 
steadily  improving.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  excitement  which 
has  been  produced  in  Paris  by  this  discovery.  Not  only  the  medical 
profession  but  the  public  have  gone  wild  over  it  in  true  French  fash- 
ion. The  whole  interest  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  is  now  centred  in 
the  production  of  the  serum,  and  new  hospital  accommodations  for 
diphtheria  have  been  provided  with  every  appliance  for  securing  the 
very  best  results. 

While  the  Germans  were  a  little  later  in  getting  into  the  field 
with  the  treatment  than  the  French,  the  results  in  Berlin  have  I 
no  less  gratifying  than  in  Paris.      The  mortality  in  one  hospital,  for 
three  years  before  the  introduction  of  the  antitoxine,  was  10  per  c 
in  one  thousand  and  eighty-one  cases  of  diphtheria  treated.      Oi  the 
first  two  hundred  and  seventy -four  cases  treated  by  the  new  reiin 
the  mortality  was  but  15^  per  cent ;   while  among  sewnty  tv, 
injected  on  the  first  or  second   day,  there  were  but    two   deaths.       A 
later   report  of  one    hundred    and    seventeen   additional   ease- 
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a  mortality  of  11-^q  per  cent  in  a  hospital  (Charite)  where  the  aver- 
age mortality  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  56  per  cent.  In  another 
hospital  (Friedrichshain),  whose  records  for  the  past  thirteen  years 
show  an  average  mortality  of  43^-  percent,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  cases  treated  with  the  antitoxine  gave  a  mortality  of  24  per 
cent.  This  is  the  more  significant  as  in  the  other  cases  treated  at 
the  same  time  without  the  serum  the  mortality  was  41  per  cent. 

In  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Vienna  (St.  Ann's)  the  first  one 
hundred  cases  treated  with  the  serum  gave  a  mortality  of  24  per 
cent.  Among  these  cases  the  proportion  of  very  severe  cases  was 
large,  and  many  were  admitted  late  in  the  disease.  Another  Vienna 
physician  (Monti)  had  reported  twenty-five  cases  with  but  one  death. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  was  in  Vienna  when  the  first  cases  were 
treated.  The  reports  referred  to  are  of  cases  treated  under  the  super- 
vision of  two  physicians,  both  of  whom  frankly  avowed  at  the  outset 
that  they  had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  new  plan  of  treatment.  Yet 
both  in  a  few  months  became  enthusiastic  advocates  of  it. 

Experience  at  home  has  been  as  yet  quite  limited,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  serum  from  abroad  and  the  time  required 
for  its  production  here.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  over 
two  hundred  cases  of  diphtheria  treated  by  antitoxine  in  and  near 
New  York  City.  There  have  been  treated  at  the  Willard  Parker 
Diphtheria  Hospital,  by  serum  obtained  from  Germany,  sixty  cases 
with   sixteen  deaths.      In  six  of  these  the  disease  had  advanced  so 

that  death  occurred  within  twelve  hours  after  admission,  and  these 
cases  might  fairly  be  excluded  in  considering  the  results.  With  the 
serum  produced  in  New  York  thirty  cases  have  now  been  treated, 
and  of  these  but  six  have  resulted  fatally.  At  the  present  time 
i  1  ■*•  iut  one  hundred  cases  hav<  injected   bj  the  ln- 

ttorfl  of  the  Board  of  Health,  with  iths.    The  above 

stat»  oade   upon    the  authority  of  Dr.  W.   II.    Park,  of  the 

rd.       No  death  has  occurred    in  I  the  injection  was 

made  on  the  '  second  day  of  the  d 

lum  there  ha  SUtj- 

vith    fi\  the.      Thi  ire  obtained  in  children 

iin'h  r  thi  For  two  of  the  deaths 

>uld  in  ii"  ponaibla.       In  the  Nursery 

ild'     Eospital  thirl  been  treated,  nearly  all  in 

children  under  t.;.  two  deaths.     One  of  t  as  due 

Oped    four   days  after  the  patient  was   con 
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valescent  from  diphtheria.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  feeble 
infant,  weighing  but  six  pounds,  who  lived  but  four  hours  after  the 
injection.  In  this  same  institution  the  mortality  last  year  from  diph- 
theria was  70  per  cent,  this  death-rate  being  mainly  due  to  the  tender 
age  of  the  patients.  In  all  the  above  reports  only  cases  proved  by 
cultures  to  be  true  diphtheria  have  been  included. 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistics  taken  from  institutions  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  have  now  been  treated  in  private  practice 
with  correspondingly  good  results.  It  is  certainly  encouraging  that 
those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  the  antitoxine  treatment  are  its  most 
enthusiastic  advocates. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  published  reports  it  should  be 
known  that  the  majority  of  these  have  been  made  by  men  who  had 
seen  much  of  diphtheria  and  who  know  well  what  its  natural  course 
is.  Also  that  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all  cases  of  "  false" 
diphtheria  or  those  in  which  the  diphtheria  bacillus  was  absent,  and 
that  these  make  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mild  cases  once  in- 
cluded as  diphtheria.  The  striking  and  immediate  fall  in  the  mor- 
tality in  hospitals  for  diphtheria,  from  40  or  50  per  cent  to  from  10 
to  26  per  cent  as  in  the  reports  given,  is  too  marked  to  be  accidental, 
especially  when  it  has  been  noted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
treatment  has  been  tried.  But  after  all  has  been  said,  the  personal 
observation  of  cases,  even  though  this  number  is  not  large T  is  more 
convincing  than  any  statistics.  It  is  this  which  has  made  a  convert 
of  almost  every  observer  to  the  new  treatment. 

The  deaths  from  diphtheria  in  New  York  City  alone  have  been 
in  recent  years  nearly  two  thousand  a  year.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  estimated  from  the  most  reliable  statistics  available  that  nearly 
forty  thousand  persons,  mainly  children,  die  every  year  from  this 
disease.  If  the  death-rate  is  reduced  but  one-fourth  it  will  mean  a 
saving  of  ten  thousand  lives  a  year;  yet  every  indication  is  that  it 
will  do  much  more  than  this.  One  must  certainly  be  guarded  against 
drawing  too  hasty  conclusions  from  the  limited  experience  which  has 
thus  far  been  had  with  this  remedy.  From  a  review  of  the  reports 
cited  above  and  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  results  obtained  in 
two  institutions,  the  following  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  new 
treatment  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  warranted: 

1.  We  have  in  the  antitoxine  a  remedy  of  undoubted  value  in 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

2.  Sufficient  evidence  has  nut  yet  been  adduced  to  show  that  this 
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remedy  produces  bad  results  when  injected  either  into  healthy  persons 
for  protection  or  immunity,  or  into  those  suffering  from  diphtheria. 

3.  The  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  a 
child  previously  healthy,  uncomplicated  diphtheria  may  be  cured  in 
nearly  every  instance  when  injections  are  made  upon  the  first  or  sec- 
ond day  of  the  disease,  excepting  only  those  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease begins  in  the  larynx  (membranous  croup). 

4.  In  cases  of  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  (membranous  croup)  the 
present  mortality  (about  70  per  cent)  is  likely  to  be  very  much  re- 
duced; how  much  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  The  effects  of  the 
serum  injection  are  less  striking  here  because  death  often  results  from 
the  local  disease  rather  than  from  constitutional  infection. 

5.  There  are  many  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  a  fatal  result  is 
not  so  much  due  to  the  infection  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  as  to  the 
associated  infection  with  other  germs  (streptococci).  The  products  of 
the  latter  are  in  no  way  neutralized  by  antitoxine  treatment.  These 
germs  are  the  most  common  cause  of  the  broncho-pneumonia  which 
is  so  frequent  and  so  fatal  a  complication  of  diphtheria.  In  these 
cases  of  "  mixed  infection"  so  good  results  are  not  to  be  expected  as 
in  the  simple  cases. 

6.  When  the  injections  are  made  late  in  the  disease  the  benefit 
which  results  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  general  poisoning  which 
has  already  taken  place,  for  the  patient  may  have  already  absorbed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  poison  to  cause  death. 

7.  For  the  production  of  immunity  the  injections  of  the  antitox- 
ine will  certainly  be  of  very  great  value  to  protect  those  exposed  to 

disease  when  complete  quarantine  is  impossible;  also  to  protect 

nurses  and  others  who  are   in  close  contact  with  the  disease.      How 

iplete  this  immunity  is  and   how  long    it   lasts   future;  experience 

I  mine. 
[n  conclusion  a  word  should  be  said  upon  th  ibilitiea  in  the 

-us  dig  i         Inch  are  opened  up  by  this  dis- 
ery.  at  has  been  found  to  apply  to  diphtheria  lias  already 

•n  to   be  true  of  another  infection  .  tetanus  or  lock- 

jaw, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  he  applied  to  many  other 
tses  due  t  ific  gem 

I;.  K  mm  kit  Holt,  M.I). 
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I  recently  heard  an  argument  on  the  present  condition  of  dramatic 
art  in  the  United  States.  The  two  disputants  were  actors,  one  being 
of  the  old-fashioned  romantic  school,  and  the  other  a  young  English- 
man imported  into  this  country  because  of  his  accent,  his  ability  to 
wear  dress  clothes  without  awkward  embarrassment,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  compensation  according  to  an  English  standard  of  pay- 
ment. The  old-school  actor  affirmed  that  in  the  present  method  of 
theatrical  management  dramatic  art  was  entirely  lost  to  sight  and  that 
commercial  considerations  alone  were  potent  in  establishing  a  line  of 
policy;  that  the  managers  had,  therefore,  become  merely  purveyors 
of  "  amusement" ;  that  this  had  lasted  so  long  and  these  conditions 
were  so  generally  prevalent  in  the  English-speaking  world  that  there 
was  now  no  longer  any  chance  for  young  men  and  young  women  to 
be  instructed  in  the  profession  of  acting,  or  to  be  drilled  in  its  prac- 
tice so  that  they  might  become  accomplished  artists.  To  these  gener- 
al statements  the  young  Englishman  did  not  assent,  but  the  older 
man  became  only  the  more  definite  in  his  asseverations  of  dramatic 
decadence  and  said:  "  There  is  not  a  company  in  New  York  to-day 
equal  in  capacity  to  the  companies  of  stock  actors  that  twenty  years 
ago  might  have  been  found  in  the  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  class, 
cities  such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans. 
Nowadays  a  company  can  play  one  or  two  or  even  three  pieces  in  a 
season ;  twenty  years  ago  the  companies  of  stock  actors  could  play 
six  pieces  in  a  week,  and  play  them  all  admirably  well.  It  used  to 
be  that  an  actor  had  to  be  a  hard-working: student.  Now  he  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  only  a  dude  and  a  fashion-plate." 

This  was  rather  more  than  the  young  Englishman  could  stand. 
"  The  times  have  changed,  you  know,"  he  replied,  k>  and  the  people 
don't  want  the  old  comedies  and  tragedies  and  melodramas.     They 
want  a  bit  of  the  real  thing,  don't  you  know;   they  want  to  see  La 
and  gentlemen  as  they  are  in  their  own  homes,  you  know ;   they  want 
to  learn  from  real  ladies  and  gentlemen  how   to  ROt  in  their  own  h\ 
and  so  the  stage  to-day  is  a  school  of  manner*,  and  domed  good  man 
ners  are  taught,  I  take  it. " 
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To  make  up  my  own  mind  about  the  matter  I  concluded  to  de- 
vote a  week  to  theatre -going.  Here  is  a  kind  of  diary  of  the  week, 
a  record  of  what  I  saw  and  what  I  thought  of  it. 

Monday  Evening,  January  21,  1895. — I  went  to  the  Standard 
Theatre  to  see  Mr.  William  Gillette  in  "  Too  Much  Johnson, "  said  to 
be  an  adaptation  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Gillette.  The  piece  is  a 
farce  from  beginning  to  end,  and  most  immoral  and  coarse,  without 
relief.  It  entirely  lacks  probability,  and  therefore  the  immorality 
and  coarseness  do  not  shock  as  they  otherwise  would,  because  the 
audience  is  merely  amused  with  the  complications  without  thinking 
of  their  cause.  And  the  audience  was  unquestionably  amused,  in- 
deed I  may  say  that  the  audience  was  delighted.  The  humor  was 
on  such  broad  lines  that  a  very  dullard  could  not  have  missed  it, 
but  the  single  bit  of  sentiment  in  the  piece  was  misunderstood  by 
more  than  half  of  those  present,  for  they  laughed  when  it  was  meant 
that  they  should  have  been  touched  into  silence  and  moved  to  sigh  in 
time  to  the  slow  music  of  the  orchestra.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the 
most  successful  piece  in  town.  Surely  no  man  of  nice  and  dis- 
criminating taste  would  care  to  see  it  a  second  time.  Mr.  Gillette, 
the  chief  actor,  probably  built  the  play  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
his  own  peculiar  skill  as  a  comedian,  or  rather  as  a  character-actor. 
The  other  players  in  the  farce  were  merely  foils  for  him.  The 
audience  was  made  up  mainly  of  strangers  in  the  city.  I  am  afraid 
not  much  was  contributed  this  evening  toward  my  education  in 
theatrical  matte: 

7  /  .  JantA  ..  —  1  went  to  the  Broadway   Theatre 

torien  Sardou's  "  Madame  :ie.M     This  is  a  transla- 

.  from  I  filial   French   into  very  colloquial   English  with   fre- 

rit  interpolations  of  very  modern  American  slang.     Of  Sardou's 

1  ok,  thongfa  tl.  "f  his  pieces  in  English 

ery  much  of  the  time  of  American  I  Thin  particular 

"f  which  the  wife  of  Marffhal  J  :    is  the  centra]  figure,  was 

ith  admirabli  ry  being  made  with 

refulnen  of  detail   and   a   picture  <>f  elTect   unknown  on 

the  Ameri  The  play  requires  forty-two 

rs.  and   at    hast  twenty  of    these   have  important  speaking   parts. 
Ince  th  !1  a  very  competent 

led.       This   company.    I    am    tohl,  was    selected   for 

thii  particular  play,  and  it  was  avid  it  the  two  principal  parts 

Hadai  and     Napoleon, "  the  rest 
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of  the  characters  had  to  be  confided  to  players  somewhat  less  incapac- 
ity than  those  who,  when  they  were  on  it,  dominated  the  stage.  The 
part  of  Napoleon  was  acted  by  a  man  who  must  have  had  more  ex- 
perience in  low  comedy  than  in  the  portrayal  of  such  a  character  as 
the  one  he  was  now  called  upon  to  assume,  for  he  was  apparently 
unable  to  restrain  a  habit  of  making  grimaces  and  resorting  to  other 
cheap  tricks  to  give  emphasis  to  his  meaning  and  feeling.  His  "  Na- 
poleon, "  therefore,  was  lacking  entirely  in  distinction  of  manner  and 
devoid  of  impressiveness.  When  he  sat  quite  still  he  looked  very 
like  the  Napoleon  the  painters  have  made  us  familiar  with,  but  when 
he  moved  or  spoke  the  illusion  was  almost  completely  destroyed.  He 
is  probably  a  very  creditable  actor  in  parts  not  above  his  capacity  and 
beyond  the  range  of  his  talents,  but  Napoleon  in  this  play  or  in  any 
other  must  always  be  very  much  too  much  for  him.  It  must  have 
been  easy  to  get  ten  or  fifteen  men  who  were  less  in  ability  than  this 
principal  man,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  very  difficult  to  get  them 
with  this  minus  qualification  and  still  possessed  of  capacity  enough 
to  act  the  other  parts  with  intelligence.  And  yet  this  was  done,  for 
the  men  showed  intelligence  or  they  had  been  drilled  into  a  semblance 
of  it.  The  young  woman  who  played  "  Madame  Sans  Geme"  did  her 
part  capitally,  acting  with  artistic  finish  throughout.  Women  do  not 
step  from  the  drawing-room  or  the  amateur  stage,  and  act  with  the 
finish  this  young  woman  displays,  without  much  training  at  the  hands 
of  good  masters.  The  other  women  in  the  play  did  not  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  what  they  had  to  do  they  did  very  badly  indeed. 

Any  one  seeing  this  play  by  this  company  will  be  struck  with  the 
many  different  accents  employed  by  the  actors.  The  men  varied 
somewhat  in  their  method  of  speech  from  Cockney  English  to  New 
York  colloquialism,  but  the  women  exhibited  a  wonderful  variety, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  the  nasal  twang  of  Indiana  to  the  spurious 
English  affected  by  those  who  imagine  that  the  use  of  a  broad  u  a," 
irrespective  of  its  position  in  a  word,  accomplishes  irreproachable  ele- 
gance. Surely  some  conventional  method  of  pronunciation  and  ac- 
cent is  badly  needed  on  the  American  stage,  if  the  players  I  saw  this 
evening  fairly  represent  the  methods  of  the  rank  and  file  of  actors 
now  in  active  practice  of  their  profession.  Twenty  yean  or  so 
actors  were  considered  to  be  the  best  possible  authority  on  spoken 
language.  I  doubt  much  whether  there  be  many  of  them  in  America 
to-day  who  would  be  appealed  to  on  such  a  subject.  But  notwith 
standing  the  imperfections  that  have  been  noted  the  performao 
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enjoyable.  That's  the  word — it  was  enjoyable:  enjoyable  because 
the  pictures  on  the'stage  were  beautiful  and  grateful  to  the  eye  and 
because  the  drama  had  been  constructed  by  a  master  in  the  art.  With 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  young  woman  who  took  the  title  part, 
there  was  no  acting  above  mediocrity  in  quality,  and  therefore  little 
promise  given  of  great  things  after  a  while  from  any  other  member 
of  the  company.  The  audience,  it  may  be  said,  was  discriminatingly 
appreciative.     It  was  in  a  very  great  measure  a  New  York  audience. 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  23. — I  went  to  Abbey's  Theatre 
to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  in  Sidney  Grundy's  comedy,  "A  White 
Lie. '"'  This  is  an  English  society-play  performed  by  English  actors. 
As  English  pieces  are  more  frequently  acted  in  America  than  those 
made  by  native  playwrights,  and  as  English  actors  are  more  conspicu- 
ous than  native  players,  an  investigator  of  the  condition  of  the  dra- 
matic art  in  America  cannot  afford  to  turn  away  without  giving  con- 
sideration to  these  aliens.  The  last  time  before  this  that  I  had  seen 
the  Kendals  was  in  that  very  risky  comedy,  M  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray."  The  critics  who  write  for  the  daily  papers  were  pretty  well 
agreed  that  Mrs.  Kendal  destroyed  by  her  ineptitude  whatever  there 
was  of  artistic  merit  in  that  comedy.  But  here  was  a  play  built  to 
order,  constructed  specially  to  enable  this  excellent  couple  to  exhibit 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  Here,  I  thought,  I  was  likely  to 
see  "the  real  thing"  the  young  English  actor  had  mentioned;  now  I 
was  about  to  sit  in  a  school  of  manners  and  learn  how  to  conduct  my- 
self in  i  life.      The  comedy  was  a  rather  slow  affair,  but,  though 

ly  in  dialogue  hal   and   the  work  of  a  man   of  experi- 

.  if  Dot  of  originality.     Y  an  this  it  is  not  worth  while  not- 

;h  the  record  would  be  faulty  without  mentioning  the  fact 

that  in  this  p]  lish  plays  of   recent  years,  the 

iplicati  frank  attacks  on  chastity,  and  the 

i    the    doubt    as    to    whether    the 
or  fail.      Ti:  leal  in  such  material 

probabl  .  the  fad  that  w         gnize  the  artistic  achie 

,c\i  are  nasty  we 

ich  a  vi(         r"<>l- 

but  it  ap]  '  of  the  modern  English  playwright 

and  must  not  be  I  ir  play  of  course  the  villain 

frustrated  in  •  and  the  imperilled  woman  was  saved  in 

If,       NToW  bow  was  tin  I      •   .     'lone  so   bluntly 

:  of  a\  i  intelligi  0  failed  to   know 
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what  the  next  three  acts  would  be  after  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first 
act  and  the  drama  had  been  introduced  to  the  stage.  Mrs.  Kendal 
played  to  her  American  audience  just  as  she  would  to  a  middle-class 
English  audience  heavy  with  beef  and  puddings  and  sleepy  with 
beer.  She  left  nothing  to  the  imagination,  and  reminded  one  of  the 
person  who  repeats  a  borrowed  joke  and  then  explains  the  points  of 
it  with  laborious  detail.  A  fine,  large,  portly,  healthy,  middle-aged 
woman,  she  sacrificed  her  gifts  of  nature  to  trip  around  the  stage, 
usually  set  for  a  drawing-room,  with  the  mincing  steps  of  a  little 
"  soubrette."  And  yet  there  was  not  a  line  in  the  play  nor  a  situa- 
tion in  it  that  demanded  such  grievous  sacrifices.  If  this  were  the 
"  real  thing,"  then  surely  in  real  life  I  had  never  come  across  it;  nor 
indeed  had  I  seen  exactly  this  kind  of  "  real  thing"  on  the  stage  before. 
Mr.  Kendal  played  his  part  in  a  frank  and  manly  way,  and  evidently 
is  quite  capable  of  doing  the  "  real  thing"  when  he  has  the  opportu- 
nity. But  in  this  instance  the  business  of  the  play  required  that  the 
English  baronet  he  represented  should  do  things  which  no  gentleman 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  not  fallen  into  senility,  could  ever  do.  So 
here  we  were  not  given  the  "  real  thing"  in  any  strong  measure,  and 
instruction  in  manners  was  entirely  denied  us. 

Thursday  Evening,  January  ft£. — I  went  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre  to 
see  another  English  society  comedy,  "  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan," 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  The  people  of  this  drama  were  taken  from 
what  in  England  is  called  the  upper  middle-class,  as  there  was  an 
Admiral  and  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  the  play,  though  the  heroine  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  before  her  marriage  to  the  nobility  itself. 
Here  again  I  thought  we  should  see  the  "  real  thing. "  That  we  did 
not  see  it  was  surely  more  the  fault  of  the  playwright  than  the  play- 
ers. Ladies  do  not  make  speeches  in  semi-public  when  they  have 
discovered  that  their  husbands  have  been  unfaithful.  They  do  not 
write  letters  to  their  friends  telling  the  why  and  wherefore  of  their 
misery.  But  we  must  not  be  too  particular  as  to  such  points,  else 
we  should  make  the  modern  playwright's  task  too  hard  for  him.  But 
we  must  note,  however,  that  in  this  play  too  the  first  complication 
arose  from  a  husband's  unchastity,  and  the  remaining  suspense  was 
as  to  whether  the  wife  would  also  be  unclean.  This  playwright  also 
appears  to  have  an  idea  that  art  in  France  owes  everything  to  French 
nastiness.  The  leading  man  in  the  play  is  the  best  actor  I  have  so 
far  seen  this  week.  Indeed  he  is  no  mean  artist,  for  he  played  the 
part  of  an  everyday  man  of  the  world,  a  man  without  iiots  or 
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eccentricities,  the  kind  of  man  we  meet  in  the  law  courts,  in  the 
clubs,  and  in  society,  with  a  total  lack  of  exaggeration  and  with  a 
seeming  unconsciousness  which  made  the  part  closely  approximate 
nature.  In  marked  contrast  to  him  was  the  actor  who  played  the 
part  of  the  elderly  admiral.  He  exaggerated  everything  to  a  most 
tedious  degree,  and  whenever  he  was  on  the  stage  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  illusion.  This  actor  has  a  great  reputation,  and  unless 
I  am  mistaken  he  was  educated  in  the  old  school,  the  passing  away 
of  which  we  are  asked  to  lament.  If  very  many  of  the  exponents  of 
that  school  were  like  to  this  gentleman  we  may  withhold  our  tears. 
In  the  play  there  were  two  "  character  parts" — character  parts  being 
those  which  represent  persons  so  extraordinary  in  their  peculiarities 
that  no  thought  of  probability  or  of  ordinary  considerations  for  natu- 
ralness need  be  given  to  their  portrayal.  I  put  down  this  definition 
with  considerable  diffidence.  I  think,  however,  that  the  theatre- 
going  public  understands  "  character'  acting  to  be  as  I  have  defined 
it.  The  man  who  played  the  "  character  part11  was  immensely  amus- 
ing, and,  as  the  man  who  calls  out  the  attractions  of  the  circus  side- 
show says,  he  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  admission.  The  woman 
with  the  "  character  part'1  was  a  good  enough  foil  to  her  companion 
when  one  became  sufficiently  accustomed  to  her  voice  not  to  be  star- 
tled whenever  she  spoke.  Why  a  person  with  such  a  voice  should 
ever  have  thought  of  the  stage  as  a   career  passes  comprehension. 

i  of  the  other  women  were  clever  and  capable,  and  by  their  natu- 
ralness and  ease  of  manner  they  showed  themselves  worthy  profes- 
sional b  excellent  Leading  man  of  whom  I  have  spol. 
But  the  heroine  of  the  play,  burdened  with  impossible  things  to  do, 
did  as  badly  as  possible  and   spoiled  all   that  part  of  the  play    that 

ended    upon  the    illusion  .-1m-    \  create  oi    sustain.     This 

also  wa  rk  audience,  eritical  of  the  acting,  appreciative, 

and  qui  1  to  the  humor  of  the  situations. 

/  Jcmua  — T  went  to  Daly's  Theatre  to  set 

road  of  \.  lapted  from  the  German.     1 

aw  the  bul    there  could  have  been  little  of  it 

ined  in  this  adaptation  the  BCheme,   for  the  play  as  it,  i     pro- 

due,  i  entirely  American. 

::kt  it  ]  fact  that  the  players 

;  e  A  oe,  although  I  cannot  be  sure 

about  this.      To  >mpany  in   the    main   American  is  at 

rid  worthy  of  Dot 
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This  gratification  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  this  company  of 
American  players  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are  not  only 
competent  but  accomplished.  Indeed  this  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  Mr.  Daly's  company  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  first  company  in 
the  country,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
company  should  be  so  spoken  of.  Without  calling  on  any  outsiders 
to  assist,  this  company  can  perform  a  wide  range  of  plays,  embracing 
the  more  poetical  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  the  eighteenth-century 
comedies,  and  the  farces  that  are  merely  of  the  day.  And  in  whatever 
of  these  the  company  appears  the  requirements  at  least  of  the  public 
are  met.  The  performances,  to  be  sure,  are  not  above  criticism,  but 
they  are  good,  good  enough  to  justify  the  most  critical  man  in  sitting 
them  through  and  then  going  away  with  the  satisfaction  of  not  taking 
with  him  wounded  sensibilities  and  a  feeling  that  his  taste  has  been 
trifled  with.  Sometimes,  indeed  often,  the  feeling  is  much  more  pos- 
itive, and  the  audience  goes  away  filled  with  warm  enthusiasm.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  company  comes  out  more  strongly  in  farces 
than  in  the  more  ambitious  plays,  for  in  farces  the  actors  appear  to 
be  more  at  home  and  to  be  doing  more  congenial  work  than  at  any 
other  time.  In  the  play  this  evening  there  was  no  French  nastiness 
invoked  in  the  name  of  art,  and  marital  infidelity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot.  Whether  this  was  due  to  German  wholesomeness  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  very  pleasant  change.  There  were 
continual  movement  and  animation,  plenty  of  fun,  and  just  enough  of 
sentiment  to  give  seriousness  to  the  quietly  changing  situations. 
The  manner  in  which  this  company  produces  a  comedy  is  so  well 
known  to  the  theatre-goers  both  in  this  country  and  England  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  noting  how  this  player  and  that  acted.  The  audi- 
ence was  made  up  chiefly  of  New  York  people,  and  it  was  enthusi- 
astic in  its  appreciation  and  applause. 

Saturday  Evening,  January  26. — I  went  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre  to  see  Fanny  Davenport  in  Victorien  Sard  on' 8  romantic 
drama,  "Gismonda."  This  is  a  great  play,  picturesque,  romantic, 
poetical.  The  scene  of  the  drama  is  in  Athens  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Acciajuoli,  an  opulent  family  of  Florence,  ruled  in 
that  ancient  city.  The  author  with  unfailing  skill  has  constructed  a 
play  filled  with  thrilling  episodes  and  dramatic  situations.  To  per- 
form it  acceptably,  however,  a  company  Lfl  Deeded  of  great  strength. 
In  incompetent  hands  the  play  is  spoiled  in  every  part  and  all  to- 
gether.    And  it  was  in  must  incompetent  hands  this  evening,  (or, 
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with  two  exceptions,  the  players  appeared  to  have  been  selected 
because  they  did  not  know  how  to  play.  The  actors  who  played 
the  parts  of  "  Basiliades, "  a  blind  doctor,  and  "Thisbe,"  the  god- 
mother of  "Gismonda,"  were  both  competent.  The  "star"  of  the 
piece  is  a  lady  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  stage,  as 
her  father  and  mother  were  both  actors  of  distinction  and  her  own 
career  extends  back  almost  thirty  years.  She  has  had  very  great  ex- 
perience in  stock  companies,  where  it  was  demanded  of  her  that  she 
should  know  and  play  a  great  variety  of  parts,  and  since  then  for 
some  ten  years  past  she  has  been  a  "  star"  and  has  managed  her  own 
company.  Although  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed actresses  in  the  country,  she  has  acquired  so  little  art  that 
there  is  never  a  moment  in  the  whole  play  when  an  observer  cannot 
see  the  machinery  that  moves  her,  the  methods  she  employs  to  pro- 
duce results.  Nothing  that  she  does  produces  the  slightest  thrill. 
When  we  should  tremble  with  excitement  or  weep  in  sympathy  we 
merely  smile  in  derision  and  wonder  why  such  a  lot  of  people  should 
be  inconsiderate  enough  as  to  take  part  in  a  five-act  play.  But  even 
the  severest  ordeal  ends  after  a  while,  and  so  at  last  the  curtain  fell 
on  the  last  act  of  this  beautiful  drama,  ruined  by  the  sad  incompe- 
tence of  those  who  produced  it.  The  stage-manager  and  the  scene- 
makers  had  done  their  full  duty  to  one  of  the  best  dramas  Sardou  has 
constructed.  This;  was  a  New  York  audience  in  the  main,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  it  seemed  tired  before  the  play  was 
over. 

twenty  I  have  observed  the  tendency  of  theatrical 

management    and   have   noted    its    j  toward    the  condition    at 

which  it  hi  red.     The  managers,  in  apology  for  a  condition 

for  which  they  express  no  pride,  say  that  they  do  but  give  the  public 
that  which  the  public  wishes.  The  newspaper  managers  who  fill  their 
pap  b  unclean  thing  :ouse.     But  neither 

!.     The  taste  of  the  t:  public  becomes  viti; 

to  k  tent  by  that  which  it  j  upon,  bnl  it  is  the  producer 

who  rible  for  the  quality  of  the  food  and  not  the  consumer, 

hat  is  giv  him  or  go  without.      And   to  very, 

>mmanding  attractions  that 
ad  to  go  withoul  1  to  the  ohai  entertain- 

ment.    T  for  that  th<  shall  be  good  and  the  acting  fine,  but 

and  times  bad  plays  and  bad  acting  than  no  playi  al  all. 
Anothi  not  infrequently  set  forth  is  that  New   York 
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people  are  not  theatre-goers  and  that  in  a  New  York  audience  the 
great  body  of  the  house  usually  consists  of  visitors  to  the  city, 
sojourners  at  the  hotels.  These  strangers,  who  are  away  from  their 
homes,  the  managers  say,  do  not  care  for  artistic  performances  but 
crave  amusement  pure  and  simple.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  noted  at  each  of  the  performances  I  attended  the  general  character 
of  the  audience.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  New  York  people  are 
great  theatre-goers  and  that  they  attend  out  of  habit  whether  the 
shows  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  It  may  be  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  strangers  in  New  York  every  night.  There  are  surely  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  New  Yorkers  of  the  same  social  and  ma- 
terial condition,  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  audiences  are  very 
nearly  in  that  proportion,  five  New  Yorkers  to  one  stranger. 

The  managers,  if  I  have  correctly  represented  their  attitude 
toward  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  take  a  strictly  com- 
mercial view  of  the  whole  matter.  And  when  the  commercial  view 
dominates  the  artistic  view  then  the  latter  is  sure  to  suffer.  This  is 
so  in  every  field  of  artistic  endeavor;  it  only  happens  that  just  now 
the  dramatic  art  is  conspicuously  subordinated  to  commercial  control. 
Actors,  men  and  women  trained  to  give  artistic  expression  to  dramatic 
works,  do  not  control  one  theatre  in  New  York.  Instead  of  that  the 
actors  who  play  on  the  stage  in  the  metropolis  are  merely  hired  serv- 
ants of  speculators  in  the  "  amusement  line"  of  business.  These 
men  act  upon  the  business  principle  that  the  way  to  make  money  is 
to  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear.  The  consequence  is  that  all  consider- 
ations of  dramatic  art  are  lost  sight  of,  the  high  mission  of  the  theatre 
is  degraded,  and  the  noble  art  of  acting  almost  wholly  neglected. 

Now,  how  have  the  actors  themselves  contributed  to  this  condition 
of  affairs  and  to  their  own  undoing?  They  have  not  done  so  con- 
sciously, nor  have  they  done  it  willingly,  nor  is  the  public  to  be 
blamed  as  a  party  to  this  work.  Two  generations  ago  the  mar.; 
was  merely  a  ticket-seller  and  a  ticket-taker,  a  runner  of  errands,  a 
business  agent.  The  actors  decided  what  play  would  be  produced 
and  made  the  cast  of  parts.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  actors  were  also 
managers  in  the  sense  that  they  attended  to  all  the  details  of  theatri- 
cal business.  But  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  find  in  the  same  person 
the  artistic  temperament  and  a  rapacity  for  business.  re  frequently 

than  not,  therefore,  the  actors  were  glad,  so  long  as  they  \\M  control 
of  the  stage  itself,  to  surrender   business  mana  .!  to  purely  husi 

ness  men.     The  introduction  of  gorgeous  and  expensive  semen  made 
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the  theatrical  business  more  hazardous  than  formerly,  and  the  men 
who  controlled  the  receipts  little  by  little  became  all-powerful  and 
the  actors  sunk  to  the  humble  and  uninfluential  position  of  hired 
men,  servants  who  must  obey  the  masters  who  had  in  a  sense  enslaved 
them.  And  that  is  the  condition  of  theatrical  affairs  in  New  York 
and  in  America  to-day. 

If  the  managers  in  addition  to  the  splendid  scenery  provide  us 
also  with  good  plays  and  with  good  actors,  then  we  should  have  no 
ground  for  complaint,  for  the  dramatic  art  would  flourish  in  spite  of 
these  unkind  conditions.  Actors  are  not  better  than  their  opportu- 
nities, and  the  actors  of  the  present  generation,  say  the  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  on  the  stage  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  not  had 
opportunities  to  cultivate  and  school  themselves  in  the  beautiful  art 
to  which  they  have  given  their  lives.  At  the  most  a  New  York 
theatre  puts  on  only  half  a  dozen  plays,  and  therefore  an  actor  has 
only  in  a  year  to  study  half  a  dozen  parts.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
school  of  dramatic  art,  and  moreover  there  is  no  place  for  the  health}7 
exercise  of  dramatic  talents.  Now,  actors  are  not  different  from  other 
artists.  They  need  instruction  in  the  first  place,  and  then  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practice.  The  modern  theatrical  management  denies  them 
both  instruction  and  opportunity,  and  therefore  as  a  general  thing  the 
stage  is  filled  with  mere  mummers  who  cannot  act  even  tolerably  well. 
The  actors  are  not  blameworthy,  for  they  can  no  more  help  acting 
badly  according  to  any  high  standard  of  judgment  than  the  young 
man  who  depends  upon  a  rural  tailor  can  help  dressing  out  of  the 
fashion. 

In  a  former  generation  we  had  better  actors  than  now  because  the 
conditions  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  to-day.  The 
old-fashioned  company  of  stock  acton  was  quite  different  from  the 

;  company  of  actors  now  directed  by  theatrical  managers.  For- 
a  man  was  taken  into  a  company  because  of  his  ability  to  play 

rtain  rai  rts.  bad  in  stock,  and  hence  he 

Nov.-  the  theatrical  manager  Deeds  a  half-d< 

men   and   a   half-dozen  women,  so  he    hires   them  and    keeps   them  m 

company.     It  will  beperceiyed  that  there 
former  and  th<-  present  method  of 
on.     An  i  iny  of  Btock  act  feneration 

would  vrv  likely  produce  in  >n  one  hundred  plays.     They  did 

not  stay  with  (me  piece  in  one  {.lace  till  they  v.  air  welcome  out, 

all  the  tine:  and  always  won  their  wel 
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come  by  ever  producing  different  plays.  This  was  the  reason  that 
most  acting  was  better  in  a  former  generation  than  now.  It  may  be 
that  the  older  actors  were  better  educated  before  they  began  their  artis- 
tic career  than  the  actors  now  are,  for  the  common  schools  and  the 
daily  newspapers  have  been  very  powerful  factors  in  the  spread  of 
that  half-knowledge  which  is  more  crippling  than  entire  ignorance. 

There  is  to  be  observed  on  the  stage  as  it  exists  in  New  York  to- 
day a  great  striving  at  realism,  an  effort  similar  to  that  made  in  other 
branches  of  art.  Realism  on  the  stage  must  be  very  difficult,  for  I 
have  rarely  seen  it  even  approached.  The  character-actors  produce 
good  results  with  very  little  effort,  for  their  parts  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  require  them  to  be  as  unreal  as  possible.  But  when  a  man 
or  woman  on  the  stage  attempts  to  be  real,  the  attempt  is  nearly 
always  pretty  bad.  It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  reality  on  the  stage  the  actor  must  exaggerate  a  trifle  for 
the  purpose  of  accentuation,  and  so  that  the  performance  shall  not  be 
colorless.  I  have  seen  this  done  in  exactly  the  right  degree,  so  the 
achievement  is  possible.  But  such  successes  are  very  rare  indeed.  I 
have,  however,  seen  them  fail  so  often,  have  seen  them  fail  so  gener- 
ally, that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  actors  did  not  hold 
mistaken  notions  of  real  life,  for  otherwise  they  could  not  in  its  por- 
trayal on  the  stage  stray  so  far  from  the  truth.  The  managers  appear 
to  think  that  there  is  more  money  in  comedies  and  farces  of  everyday 
life  than  in  any  heroic  or  romantic  dramas.  The  actors,  therefore, 
get  what  little  training  they  have  in  these  everyday  plays;  when  by 
any  chance  they  are  called  upon  to  act  in  heroic  or  romantic  parts  the 
spectacle  is  too  distressing  to  dwell  upon. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  be  hopeless  over  the  situation,  for  dra- 
matic art  will  not  perish  in  America.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  bene- 
fit is  to  come  from  the  present  condition  into  which  it  has  fallen. 
But  this  is  merely  an  era  in  the  process  of  evolution.  Nothing  stands 
still.  In  the  plastic  and  graphic  arts  and  the  fine  arts  generally  this 
is  the  era  of  renascence;  the  dramatic  art  alone  lags  behind.  Thar 
art  cannot  be  kept  in  perpetual  bondage.  A  few  strong  men  will 
some  day  revolt  from  this  dishonoring  slavery,  and  then  after  long 
years  of  effort  the  dramatic  art  in  America  will  take  its  proper  pli 
and  the  actors  will  be  accorded  their  rightful  position  and  be  consul 
ered  worthy  to  sit  beside  the  painters,  the  sculptors,  and  the  architects 
on  terms  of  friendly  equality. 

JNO.    GlLMl  ED 


The  Forum 
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THE   REAL    -  QUINTESSENCE   OF   SOCIALISM." 

A  short  treatise  on  Socialism  has  been  recently  published  in 
English,  which  is  translated  from  the  original  German  of  a  very  cele- 
brated man.  Its  title  is  "The  Quintessence  of  Socialism,"  and  its 
author  is  Dr.  Schaffle.  The  interest  of  the  book  is  twofold.  It  is 
partly  the  interest  which  the  author  intended  it  should  possess:  it  is 
partly  an  interest  which  was  certainly  neither  designed  by  him  nor 
desired.  The  former  depends  on  what  he  says.  The  latter,  which 
is  even  more  striking,  depends  on  what  he  omits  to  say. 

Let  me  first  deal  briefly  with  what  Dr.  Schaifle  says.  He  is,  let 
it  be  remembered,  a  man  who,  in  a  certa  son  the  sub- 

ject with  ai  ptional  if  not  unique  authority.      He  has  devoted  to 

the  alismmanj  'his  life.     !         a  complete  master 

of  its  Lit  at  all  events  the  most  important  par;.,  of  it.      Be 

portunity  of  i  ing  the  character  and  the  aims  of 

its  leaders  in  the  country  where,  both  intellectually  and  practically,  it 
has  :•  highe  and,  although  he  has  approached 

it  as  a  critic  r  than  as  a  convert,  ho  is  o  who  has  sought  to 

•/i.h,  not  to  d         lit  it  by  obtruding   its 

by  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that 
rid  at  lar  'it  confusing  thii 

■  -ho  all  claim  to  be  Bocial 
ir  and  quarrel  a]  I  almost  as 

mmon  foe,  and  convict  each 
other — DO  doubt  with  j  "  all   kind 

thai!  tl  neath  all  these  absurdities,  Dr.  Sohttffle 
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points  out  that  there  is  a  certain  foundation  of  agreement — certain 
common  ideas  or  doctrines;  and  that  these  last  differ  from  the  former 
in  two  most  important  ways.  In  the  first  place  they  are  the  ideas 
and  doctrines  which  alone  are  really  essential  to  Socialism;  they  are 
the  common  root,  morally  and  intellectually,  of  all  its  conflicting 
developments.  And  in  the  second  place,  whatever  absurdity  may  be 
found  in  such  developments,  these  ideas  and  doctrines  from  which 
they  spring  are  not  absurd  in  themselves.  They  may  be  wrong  or 
right;  or  partly  one,  partly  the  other:  but  if  wrong  they  are  wrong 
in  a  grave  and  reasonable  way ;  and  they  offer  us  a  prima  facie  case 
for  grave  and  careful  examination.  They  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  a  laugh,  or  a  facile  sarcasm. 

He  accordingly  proceeds  to  point  out  in  detail  that  the  more  ex- 
treme doctrines  of  the  Socialists,  the  doctrines  which  appeal  most 
easily  to  the  imagination  of  the  ordinary  public,  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  essence  of  Socialism  whatever.  He  shows,  for 
instance,  that  the  position  of  Socialism  with  regard  to  private  property 
is  very  different  from  the  idea  popularly  formed  of  it;  and  that  it 
does  not  of  necessity  tend  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  house,  of 
his  chattels,  of  an  adequate  private  income,  of  freedom  to  spend  it, 
of  a  limited  freedom  to  save  it,  and  even  of  a  limited  freedom  to  be- 
queath his  savings  to  others.  The  whole  essence  of  Socialism,  or,  as 
Dr.  SchafHe  calls  it,  the  "  quintessence,"  he  shows  to  be  comprised  in 
the  doctrine  that  Society  should,  as  a  whole,  acquire  possession  not 
of  all  private  property,  but  of  a  specific  part  only;  and  that  part 
is  not  income  but  capital,  not  the  products  but  merely  the  means 
of  production.  The  socialistic  revolution  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  would  merely  turn  the  whole  community  into  a  single 
manufacturing  and  trading  company,  in  which  each  citizen  would  be 
a  wage-earning  or  salaried  employee.  No  citizen  would  be  allowed 
individually  to  own  any  of  the  means  either  of  manufacture  or  ex- 
change, any  more  than  an  English  officer  to-day  is  allowed  to  become 
a  shareholder  in  Gibraltar  or  in  the  Portsmouth  dock-yard,  But 
every  citizen  would  be  allowed  to  spend  his  salary  as  freely  as  an 
English  officer  does  now,  and  to  save  it  as  freely.  There  would  be 
this  difference  only:  his  savings  would  bear  no  interest;  thev  would 
virtually  be  put  into  a  stocking. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  Socialism  which  Dr.  Schallle  oilers  to  his 
readers,  as  a  substitute  for  the  popular  caricatures  which  conceal  its 
real  nature;    and   his  opinion  is  that  when  seen,  as  he  thus  represents 
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it — and  his  representation  thus  far  is  entirely  just — it  at  once  appears 
as  an  idea,  a  doctrine,  a  scheme  which  may  indeed  be  open  to  the 
attacks  of  circumstantial  criticism,  but  which  does  not  contain  any 
far-reaching  and  fundamental  errors,  the  exposure  of  which  will  at 
once  be  fatal  to  the  entire  fabric. 

His  own  criticisms  illustrate  this  opinion.  They  are  minute, 
tentative,  timid,  almost  apologetic.  Many  of  them  are  keen  and 
searching  to  a  very  high  degree ;  but  the  keenest  and  most  searching 
are  precisely  those  that  illustrate  most  clearly  the  author's  hesitating 
attitude.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  no  conception  how  far  his  own 
criticisms  go.  He  chips  the  crust  of  socialistic  teaching,  and  having 
done  so  remains  content  with  showing  us  that  he  has  made  an  aper- 
ture as  big  as  a  mouse's  hole.  He  never  realizes  himself,  or  cares  to 
show  his  readers,  that  the  mouse's  hole  is  the  entrance  to  a  whole 
cavern  of  difficulty. 

His  main  criticisms  are  these:  He  points  out  that  Socialism,  as 
at  present  conceived  by  its  advocates,  reposes  on  the  crude  and  puer- 
ile theory  of  Karl  Marx,  according  to  which  all  value  depends  on 
labor,  and  the  value  of  all  labor  depends  on,  and  must  be  measured 
by,  time;    and  he  shows  this  to  be  false  by  emphasizing  two  obvious 

t,  that  the  utility  of  a  commodity  and  the  demand  for  it  at 

any  given  moment  have  an  influence  on  its  value  which  is  altogether 

independent  of  the  antecedent  circumstan< ■•  us  production ;    and 

■id,   that  the  kinds  of  labor  involved  in,    and  necessary  to,   the 

l  of  it  var  !y  in  their  importance,  and  in  the  rarity  or 

Common  of   the    facnll  I    for    performing   them,      lie 

points  out,  also  t!.   t  the  state  the  universal  capitalist  and  em- 

ployer, and  all  the  citizens  its  employees  living  on  l  the  calcu- 

lation of  tl  to  each  employee,  let  the  value  of  his  labor 

On  wl  e  will,  would  involve  an  amount  of  cal- 

culation and  ing,   the  Like  of  which  has  never  been  i 

bitfo  ad  whl  .   the  ordinary   judgment  altogether   im- 

be  points  out  that  the  efficacy  of  all  collective 

•  on  the  in  in  which  it  i  and  controlled; 

and  that,  ■  firm  which 

and  distributed  everything  and  had  to  find  remunera- 

tent    t(  the   bl  of   direction  would  not 

important  as  it  i  '  tl      m  trediffioult;  and 

i  it  (o  doubtful  whether  a  socialistic  state  would 

to* find  mi  j  it. 
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Each  of  these  points  is  put  clearly  enough  by  Dr.  Schiifrle;  but 
the  curious  thing  is  that  he  realizes  but  a  small  part  of  their  force. 
He  does  not  see  that  they  are  virtually  all  one — that  they  are  but  so 
many  incomplete  and  feeble  ways  of  expressing  the  single  great 
underlying  fact  which  has  made  Socialism  impossible  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  which  stands  in  the  way  of  its  ever  being 
possible  in  the  future.  This  great  fact  is  that  men  are  exceedingly 
unequal  in  their  faculties,  in  the  keenness  of  their  intellect,  in  the 
strength  of  their  desires,  and  in  the  vigor  of  their  character.  In  all 
states  of  society  this  inequality  has  made  itself  felt.  The  men  who 
have  been  strongest  in  the  special  kind  of  strength  most  needed  by 
the  community  at  any  given  period  have  always  led  the  others ;  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  masses  have  risen  and  fallen  with  the  fortunes  and 
the  greatness  of  their  leaders.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  societies  in  any 
stage  of  their  development,  more  especially  and  emphatically  is  it  true 
of  societies  whose  prosperity  is  based,  like  that  of  our  modern  civil- 
ized countries,  on  trade  and  manufacture — on  the  production  and 
exchange  of  goods.  The  wealth  of  a  community,  even  more  than  its 
military  strength,  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  gifted  few  over  the 
many.  I  have  lately,  in  various  writings,  been  endeavoring  to  im- 
press on  the  public  what,  broadly  speaking,  are  the  respective  parts 
which  the  few  and  the  many  play  in  producing  wealth.  The  many 
contribute  what  is  commonly  called  Labor:  the  few  contribute  what 
I  have  specifically  called  Ability,  and  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  this — Labor  is  the  exertion 
of  a  man  concentrated  on  some  single  task,  such  as  minding  some 
particular  machine,  riveting  some  particular  rivet,  stoking  some  par- 
ticular furnace:  Ability  is  the  exertion  of  a  man  which,  whether 
it  take  the  shape  of  mechanical  invention,  scientific  discovery,  the 
conduct  or  organization  of  a  business,  or  the  inception  of  some  new 
enterprises,  affects  an  indefinite  number  of  laborers,  either  modifying 
the  tasks  which  they  are  set  to  do,  or  supplying  them  with  some  new- 
aid  in  doing  them.  The  entire  increase  in  our  powers  of  wealth- 
production  is  due  to  the  concentration  of  exceptional  human  talent,  in 
the  form  of  industrial  ability,  or  the  various  productive  processes. 
Collective  labor,  measured  by  time,  supplies  us  not  with  any  measure 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  product,  but  at  best  with  the  unit  of  such 
value.      The  actual  value  is  this  unit  multiplied  by  Alulit 

This  truth  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  Dr.  Sch&ffle'i  oriticiima. 

lie  realizes,  though  in  an  incomplete  way,  that  the  vali;  'hvtive 
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labor — its  efficiency  in  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  laborers  themselves 
— depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  directed  by  the  Ability  of  the 
few.  But  he  does  not  make  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
faculty  sufficiently  clear  to  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  the  several 
incidental  difficulties  which  he  sees  in  the  socialistic  scheme  would 
have  resolved  themselves  into  one  radical  difficultv ;  and  he  would 
have  seen  what  he  has  failed  to  see,  its  true  nature.  Its  true  nature 
is  expressed  in  the  following  question :  Would  a  socialistic  state, 
without  ceasing  to  be  socialistic,  be  able  to  offer  to  the  specially 
gifted  few  sufficient  motive,  in  the  shape  of  reward,  to  induce  them 
to  develop  and  apply  their  special  gifts  with  an  energy  equal  to  that 
with  which  they  develop  and  apply  them  now?  At  present  their 
reward,  or  in  other  words  the  efficient  motive,  is,  first,  the  primary 
income  they  are  allowed  to  appropriate,  not  out  of  defrauded  labor, 
but  of  the  increment  added  to  the  results  of  labor  by  their  own 
direction  of  it;  and,  second,  the  secondary  income,  or  the  interest, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  take  from  that  part  of  their  primary  income 
which  they  set  aside  as  capital.  Now  this  secondary- income,  as  Dr. 
Schaffle  emphatically  points  out,  would  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
taken  from  them  by  the  socialistic  state;  and  the  primary  income, 
though  not  taken  from  them  entirely,  would  be  reduced  to  a  sum  not 
only  completely  insignificant,  but  having  no  approximate  equality  to 
the  value  of  their  productive  effort.1 

And  this  consideration  brings  us  to  what  is  really  the  quintes- 
sence of  S<  a.      The  quintessence  of  Socialism  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  ubstitute  the  state  for   the  private  employer  or 
This  .  the  shell  of  tin-  quintessence,  not  the  ker- 
the  proposal  to  reduce,  to  an  indefinite  degree — 
practically  to  extinguish — the  existing  motive  to  the  exei 

which,  in  a  socialistic   State,  would   be 

.  .  and  yet  to  secure  their  exercise  in  all 
ity.      A  man  at  |  I  toilfl  Dlght  and  day  in  creat- 

/,  and   as   a   reward  has  a  palace, 

1  Bo  nipt,  to  weaken  the 

Dting  an  bnmenM  I  the  wealth  <>f  the 

..nil  production  at  all,  but  being 

k  exohang*> 
this  would  aooount  merely  for  ti>.-  transference  «>f  a 

t  of  thifl  national    Iikojm*',  hut  would   not   i .  i  •  i .  - .-  *  m  tho  total,   whereaH 

i  inUii  o i.,i  in  :  the  total  product! 

y  to  the  popuL  od 
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a  picture  gallery,  and  a  yacht.  Were  the  state  suddenly  socialized, 
this  man,  or  some  one  exactly  like  him,  would  be  continued  in  pre- 
cisely Lis  present  position  and  authority  and  asked  to  perform 
exactly  the  same  functions.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  his 
palace  and  his  yacht  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  his  utmost  hopes 
cut  down  to  a  six-roomed  villa,  which  would  differ  very  little,  as 
Dr.  Schiiifle  informs  us,  from  the  house  of  the  stupidest  and  least 
efficient  of  the  laborers,  whose  labor,  but  for  himself,  would  hardly 
be  worth  anything.  This  is  the  difference  from  the  existing  sys- 
tem, which  is  really  the  quintessence  of  Socialism;  and  the  funda- 
mental question  on  which  the  practicability  of  Socialism  turns  is 
simply  this  question  of  whether  able  men  as  a  class  would  continue 
to  develop  and  exert  their  faculties  as  they  do  now  when  nearly  all 
the  motives  which  cause  their  activity  now,  and  which  have  caused 
it  since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  are  carefully  and  deliberately, 
if  not  vindictively,  annihilated. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  answer  this  question  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  All  I  wish  to  note  is  that  this  is  the  crucial  question ; 
and  that  it  is  precisely  the  question  which  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
instructed  critics  of  contemporary  Socialism  in  Europe  has  most  com- 
pletely neglected,  when  attempting  to  reduce  Socialism  to  its  quin- 
tessence. 

I  mention  Dr.  Schaffle  thus,  because  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive examples  possible  of  the  defective  condition  of  thought  with 
regard  to  modern  social  problems  which  prevails  even  among  think- 
ers of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished  kind.  And  I  am  now  going 
to  show,  using  Dr.  Schaffle  once  more  as  an  example,  how  completely 
the  imperfection  of  thought  I  have  just  criticised  runs  through  and 
vitiates  all  the  practical  calculations  which  are  made  as  to  the  actual 
position  and  the  practical  prospects  of  Socialism.     Dr.  Schaffle  say? : 

"  The  Socialistic  scheme  deserves  consideration  as  a  practical  and  practicable 
proposal,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  enlisting  supporters,  and  still 
more  because  of  the  energy  and  the  conduct  of  these  supporters  when  enlisted. 
.  .  .  They  constitute  a  party  which  surpasses  many  other  parties  in  t; 
in  inspiration,  in  the  faith  that  removes  mountains,  in  strength  of  organization, 
and  in  international  expansion— a  party  which  is  ever  gaining  pn  .  and 

which  faces  the  future  in  confident  expectation  of  victory." 

And  the  same  language  is  used  not  only  by  the  Socialists  ther. 
but  by  many  of  their  alarmed  oppo  The  alleged   incr 

converts  to   the  socialistic   faith  and   their  organization  as  1  poll 
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body  are  accepted  by  both  sides  as  a  proof  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the 
socialistic  scheme  is  one  which  may  some  day  be  actually  realized; 
and  each  numerical  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause  is  supposed  to 
bring  the  possibility  of  this  realization  nearer. 

What  I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  this  entire  argument  rests  on  a 
radically  imperfect  conception  of  what  the  socialistic  problem  is.  It 
rests  on  and  it  flows  from  a  failure,  like  Dr.  Schaffle's,  to  push  the 
analysis  of  it  far  enough,  and  to  see  that  the  classes  of  men  with 
which  Socialism  professes  to  deal  are  divided  not  only  by  the  acci- 
dental fact  that  some  men  possess  capital  and  some  do  not,  but  by  the 
fact  that  some  possess  exceptional  faculties  and  some  do  not,  and 
that  the  former  are  just  as  essential  to  the  success  of  Socialism  as  the 
latter.  When  once  this  fact  is  recognized,  the  numerical  spread  of 
Socialism  will  appear  before  us  in  a  very  different  light,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  number  of  the 
proselytes,  but  also  into  their  industrial  talents,  as  exhibited  in  their 
lives  hitherto.  Now  it  is  always  dangerous  to  make  any  general  as- 
sertion, without  allowing  at  the  same  time  that  there  may  be  isolated 
exceptions  to  its  truth.  But,  allowing  for  such  exceptions,  it  happens 
to  be  a  broad  fact  that,  alike  among  its  rank  and  file  and  its  leaders, 
the  converts  of  Socialism  belong,  all  of  them,  to  one  class;  and  that 
is  the  class  which,  whatever  its  other  qualitications,  does  not  possess 
the  faculty  of  industrial  ability — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  faculties 

Qtial  to  the  socialistic  state.  Let  me  make  my  meaning  as  to 
this  point  quite  clear.  Socialism  numbers  among  its  exponents 
many  men  of  strong  mental  powers,  of  wide  research,  and  generous 
sympat!  but  it  has,  allowing  for  very  rare  exceptions,  made  no 

way  sveT  among  men  who  possess  the  power,  no  matter  in  what 

form,  of  increasing  the  ,  .    ity  of  industrial  exertion  as  a  whole 

maintaining  the  productivity  that  pertains  to  it  at  the 
l  I  moment.  In  England,  for  instance,  sonic  of  the  so-called 
"'labor-lea'.  silent  workmen  in  their  own  trades; 

but  tli'  icng  them  who  i  >wn  any  capacity  for 

-  laborers  so  that  their  lal  y  be  efficient  in  'production; 

still  more  ool  that  th<  Dot  one  who  has  been  able  to 

The  sole  i  this  rule  in  England  is 

Mr.  Wiili  oct.     lb;  is  the  bead  of  a  firm  of  printers 

;  ophol  '  rich  .aims  at  introducing  into  modem  production 

ritofi  al craftsmanship.     BntMr.  Mon 

•  is  for   in  d   one.       He  WOJ  I  in  the 
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spirit  of  a  producer  of  goods  than  of  an  artist;  the  goods  he  produces 
are,  owing  to  his  methods  of  production,  merely  beautiful  luxuries 
for  the  richest  among  the  very  rich — carpets  and  curtains  of  the 
softest  and  deepest  pile,  and  volumes  bound  in  vellum  and  printed 
on  hand-made  paper,  the  cheapest  and  smallest  of  which  costs  some- 
thing like  eight  dollars.  Mr.  Morris's  methods  of  doing  business 
moreover  bear,  to  all  appearance,  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  other  firms:  in  exhibiting  his  wares  he  deliberately 
suppresses  all  mention  of  the  men  under  him,  whose  labor  has  assisted 
in  their  production;  and  his  masterpieces  of  printing  are  announced 
by  him  as  having  been  printed  by  "me,  William  Morris."  The 
Continent  may  perhaps  supply  us  with  a  few  cases  of  Socialists  who 
have  shown  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  the  captain  of  industry; 
but  such  cases  are  as  exceptional  as  that  of  Mr.  Morris  himself,  and 
are  as  little  representative  of  Socialism  applied  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  production.  Such  cases  may  be  altogether  put  aside.  They 
do  nothing  to  disprove  or  to  modify  the  truth  of  the  general  propo- 
sition that  Socialism  has  practically  made  no  converts  whatever 
among  the  class  of  men  who  are  competent  to  direct  industry. 
There  are  Socialists  who  possess  every  gift  of  organization  except 
that  of  organizing  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  they  desire  to 
distribute. 

And  not  only  do  the  Socialists,  as  a  body,  happen  to  be  without 
this  gift,  but  the  intellectual  temperament  which  distinguished  the 
most  gifted  of  them  is  a  temperament  which  owes  its  strength  to  the 
fact  of  this  gift  being  absent.  Every  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
the  process  of  production  and  all  successful  production  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  present  moment  have  been  and  are  due  to  the  exercise  of 
faculties  concentrated  in  some  single  circumscribed  object,  and 
motived  to  activity  by  some  personal  ambition,  definite  and  intense 
because  of  its  narrowness.  In  a  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  or  else  in 
a  mean  and  selfish  one,  those  possessed  of  these  faculties  have  worked 
to  construct  some  exceptional  fortune  for  themselves.  The  typical 
Socialist,  on  the  contrary,  disclaims,  and  no  doubt  with  sineentv, 
any  such  desire  for  a  lot  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  mankind. 

This  fact  has  been  illustrated  in  a  very  curious  way  by  a  number 
of  books  and  essays  wliich  have  appeared    lately  in  England,  describ- 
ing the  kind  of  life  which  commends  itself  to  the  taste  ami  i: 
of  the  middle-class  Englishman   who   lias   imbibed    the  tea 
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Socialism.  The  writers  of  these  books  and  essays  declare  themselves 
incapable  of  appreciating  any  of  the  advantages  bestowed  by  a  large 
private  fortune,  and  express  an  intense  antipathy  to  all  those  conven- 
tionalities and  restraints  which  have  invariably  distinguished  the  lives 
of  all  rich  societies.  One  of  these  writers  pours  contempt  on  a  civil- 
ization which  prevents  a  man  from  promenading  Piccadilly  in  any 
fantastic  costume  that  may  happen  to  please  his  fancy ;  another  de- 
clares that  any  kind  of  life  is  slavery  which  prevents  him  from  sitting 
down  to  dinner  in  a  flannel  shirt,  from  shouting  to  his  friends  in  the 
street,  or  squatting  down  to  rest  himself  like  a  tramp  on  any  inviting 
door-step.  In  another  place  we  are  told  by  a  typical  middle-class 
Socialist  that  the  refinements  of  cookery  give  no  real  pleasure  to  the 
palate,  and  that  a  single  big  dish  of  rice  or  lentils,  followed  possibly 
by  some  fruit,  forms  his  own  ideal  of  the  most  delightful  banquet 
possible.  The  same  writer  deplores  that  servants,  instead  of  being 
a  luxury,  are  an  infliction;  and  that,  when  he  is  staying  in  the  houses 
of  his  well-to-do  friends  and  relations,  he  is  miserable  because  he  is 
not  allowed  to  black  his  own  boots.  Again,  in  a  book  written  ap- 
parently by  a  man  and  his  wife  in  conjunction,  the  writers  having 
described  their  own  small  establishment,  and,  having  declared  that 
even  this  was  beyond  what  they  really  wanted,  go  on  to  say  that  not 
only  is  the  desire  for  luxury  altogether  illusive,  but  also  the  desire 
for  fame  and  personal  distinction  of  any  kind;  and  they  suggest  as  a 
practicable  reform  that  all  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  and  men  of 
genius  generally  shall  so  far  as  possible  perform  their  work  anony- 
moi: 

Now  the  kind  of  life  which  such  persons  conceive  of  as  desirable  is 
a  kind  of  life  for  which  very  much  may  be  Bald;  it  is  capable  of  being 
repr  I.  both  on  its  material   and   its  moral   side,  in  picturesque 

and    attractive  rs;    and   many  men  may  from  the  bottom  of  their 

la  think  it  preferable  I  life  of  wealth.     But  the  men  who 

think  tl  not  th<  rhom  the  material  p]  3  of  the  world 

at  la  The  include  in  their  number,   \ 

t  thin]  denti fie  discoverers ;  but  they 

do  not  include  in  their  number  the  men  who  have  dragged  down 

•  from  ;.  and  forced  it,  t<>  perform  those  minuti    and 

.vhich     alone   the    material    wealth    of    the    modern 
'if.  :<h  and    the   use   of   gS8    for 

illun  I  hy  philosophers  a  century  before  they 

World  at  large;    but  the  men  who  applied   |  \v<>  (lis- 
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coveries  practically  were  men  who  in  character  and  temperament 
differed  entirely  from  the  discoverers.  Their  ambitions,  their  aims, 
their  methods  may,  from  the  socialistic  point  of  view,  have  been  in- 
finitely lower,  narrower,  and  more  selfish,  than  those  of  Socialists; 
but  they  happened  to  possess  what  the  Socialists  do  not,  the  power  to 
produce  those  improved  industrial  conditions,  in  which  the  most 
modest  Socialist  desires  to  have  his  own  modest  share. 

One  of  the  most  constant  themes  of  the  socialistic  writer  is  the 
vastness  of  the  powers  which  invention  and  applied  science  have 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  human  race;  and  they  demand  that  these 
powers  should  be  used  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  so  that  no  one 
may  possess  much  more  than  his  neighbor,  and  all  may  possess  a 
humble  but  refined  competence.  But  they  wholly  overlook  the  way 
in  which  these  powers  have  been  acquired.  They  have  been  acquired 
solely  by  the  exertions  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  found  in  a  humble, 
but  refined,  competence  no  attraction  whatever,  but  who,  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  productive  powers  of  man,  have  been  motived 
by  an  imperious  desire  to  construct  for  themselves  an  exceptional 
future,  as  the  natural  and  just  reward  of  their  own  exceptional  ser- 
vices. The  Socialists  also  overlook  the  equally  important  fact  that 
the  powers  which  they  describe  as  being  at  the  service  of  the  human 
race  are  powers  of  a  kind  so  complicated  and  so  elusive  that  they  are 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  human  race  at  all  only  by  the  keenest 
and  most  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  men  precisely  similar  in 
character  to  those  by  whom  these  powers  were  originally  conferred  upon 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  this  oversight  is  sup- 
plied us  by  Karl  Marx,  who,  in  spite  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
studied  the  existing  industrial  system,  takes  actually  no  account  of 
the  faculties  by  which  the  productivity  of  labor  has  been  increased  or 
by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  treats  all  men  as  if  their  temperaments, 
motives,  and  faculties  were  absolutely  identical 

The  Socialists,  then,  have  been,  and  up  to  the  present  moment 
are,  people  in  this  condition:  They  are  people  whose  intellectual 
ingenuity  and  whose  moral  zeal  aim  at  inaugurating  a  new  diyii 
of  an  income,  the  increase  and  even  the  maintenance  of  which  depend 
on  faculties  which  they  none  of  them  possess  themselves,  and  on  the 
force  of  ambition  and  motives  to  which  they  profess  themselves  to  be 
entire  strangers. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,   I  have  no   wish  lie:  lestion  the 

genuineness  and  unselfishness  of    their  seal    for   the  pul  It 
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must,  however,  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  middle-class  Socialists 
of  England,  that  they  are  almost  all  of  them  men  whose  fortunes  are 
of  the  most  moderate  kind.  In  the  revolution  which  they  advocate, 
they  would  themselves  lose  little ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  wealth 
which  they  desire  to  redistribute  is  the  wealth  of  a  class  or  of  classes 
to  which  they  do  not  belong,  whose  manners  and  customs  they  most 
of  them  know  only  from  a  distance,  and  whose  position  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  envy,  even  though  they  may  not  wish  to  occupy  it. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  best  known  of  our  English  Socialists  has  admitted 
this  fact,  in  a  very  frank  and  a  very  naif  way.  He  has  remarked,  in 
a  certain  volume  of  socialistic  essays,  that  one  of  the  main  motives 
which  will  aid  in  the  spread  of  Socialism  is  the  extraordinary  pleasure 
people  rind  in  doing  good,  when  the  good  they  do  is  altogether  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors.  I  mention  this  fact  because  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  spread  of  Socialism  among  the  middle  class  has  to  be 
discounted  by  taking  it  into  consideration,  since  the  pleasure  of  doing 
good  at  the  expense  of  others  is  a  pleasure  which  would  soon  be 
made  impossible  by  the  very  system  whose  advent  it  is  alleged  to 
hasten.  This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  main  point  which  I  am 
urging  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  the  most  educated, 
the  most  intellectual,  the  most  elevated  classes  of  men  on  whom 
Socialism  thus  far  has  made  any  impression,  or  who  have  themselves 
i  their  talents  to  recommend  it  to  the  world  at  large,  have  been 
us  attribute  to  them  what  sincerity  we  will)  men  wanting  in  that 
all-important  faculty  by  which  the  amount  of  wealth  in  any  modern 
community  is  determined,  and  without  which  no  modern  civilization 
could  continn  1st  at  all. 

1   if  this  is  true  of  such  are  to  be  found  among 

middle  b  more  oi  y  is  it  true  of   those  who  are 

lited  fro:.    .  manual  ]•  ,  and  who  are  specifically 

ich  bod  l  It  is  a  n 

is  fact  that  qoI  of  these  Congresses  in   England 

by  which  labor  is  dii  productively, 

L     The  members  are  laborers,  pure 

and  .  ■  ;.e  skill  lent  labor- 

and  t  |  all  of  them  have  emphatically 

I  their  fellow-labor- 

•  industry,  by  d  i1  to  more  profitable 

npplyii  !  machine  i,  or  indeed  by 

of  those  fan<  on  the  performance  of  which 
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the  very  existence  of  collective  labor  depends.  Other  laborers  do 
what  these  men  fail  to  do.  They  show  powers  not  only  of  laboring, 
but  of  directing  labor.  But  these  men  are  not  found  in  Trade -Union 
Congresses.  They  continue  to  rise,  as  such  men  have  risen  hitherto. 
They  create  capital,  the}''  invest  capital,  they  become  employers  and 
capitalists;  and,  still  animated  by  the  old  immemorial  motives,  they 
enrich  the  world  in  the  process  of  securing  riches  for  themselves. 
Among  all  the  men  who  are  so  voluble  about  dividing  fortunes, 
there  is  not  a  single  man  who  has  shown  himself  able  to  make  a 
fortune. 

Thus,  while  the  business  of  collective  production  in  a  socialistic 
or  any  other  community  requires  the  cooperation  of  two  forms  of 
exertion  and  of  two  sets  of  men,  the  spread  of  Socialism  has  been  con- 
fined to  one  set  exclusively.  The  modern  process  of  production, 
taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  compared  to  a  picture,  painted  on  canvas 
which  is  stretched  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  picture  cannot  exist  at 
all  without  the  canvas ;  but  its  value  depends  not  on  the  canvas- 
maker,  or  the  frame-maker,  but  on  the  artist.  In  the  same  way  the 
value  of  the  products  of  collective  industrial  exertion,  although  with- 
out labor  there  would  be  no  products  at  all,  depends  not  on  the  labor- 
ers, but  on  the  men  of  ability  who  direct  them ;  and  the  spread  of 
Socialism  among  the  classes  who  have  thus  far  adopted  it  as  a  creed, 
a  desire,  a  demand,  as  a  thing  to  work  for,  does  no  more  to  prove 
that  Socialism  is  really  practicable,  than  a  change  in  the  taste  and 
temper  of  frame -makers  and  weavers  of  canvas  would  do  to  in- 
augurate a  new  school  of  painting. 

The  above  observations  refer  more  immediately  to  the  European 
Continent,  and  in  especial  to  England.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  America.  The  dreamers  who 
project  themselves  into  the  future,  and  delight  and  excite  their  readers 
by  accounts  of  what  they  see  on  "Looking  Backward,"  are  men  of 
precisely  the  same  type  as  their  counterparts  in  the  Old  World — men 
constitutionally  incapable  of  performing  any  one  of  those  industrial 
services  through  which  alone  their  millennial  dreams  could  be  realized. 
If  they  like  to  consider  themselves  nobler  characters  than  the  men  who 
add  to  the  world's  wealth,  motived  by  the  desire  to  become  wealthy 
themselves,  these  persons  (such  prophets  as  Mr.  Bellamy,  for  inatanoe) 
are  perfectly  welcome  to  their  own  self-respect;  ami  men  of  another 
type  will  submit  to  their  contempt  with  equanimity.  In  that  oaae  we 
may  apply  to  the  two  classes  the  following  lmes  oi  Robert  Browning: 
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The  mean  man  with  the  little  thing  to  do 

Sees  it,  and  does  it. 
The  great  man  with  the  great  end  to  pursue 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

The  practical  masters  of  commerce  and  industry  may,  from  some 
points  of  view,  be  as  mean  as  we  like  to  think  them ;  but  the  material 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  maintenance  of  its  existing  wealth  have 
been  due  in  the  past,  and  are  still  due  in  the  present,  to  these  men, 
and  not  to  any  others — to  the  men  who,  with  all  their  faculties  con- 
centrated on  immediate  ends,  and  with  definite  objects  of  personal 
ambition  before  them,  see  what  they  want  to  do,  and  do  it. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  is  incorrect, — if  collective  production 
requires  no  rare  qualities,  if  the  average  laborer  is  as  capable  of  direct- 
ing labor  as  of  laboring,  or  if  the  faculties  required  for  directing 
labor  do  not  require  the  hope  of  exceptional  reward  to  stimulate  them 
— if,  in  a  word,  the  scheme  of  Socialism  is  practicable,  the  Socialists 
can  prove  its  practicability  at  the  present  moment,  without  waiting 
for  any  political  reconstruction  of  society,  without  waiting  for  any 
legislative  interference  with  property.  I  pointed  out  not  long  ago  to 
a  political  gathering  in  London,  that  the  working  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  an  immediate  available  capital  of  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  pounds  sterling.  If  Socialism  has  made,  as  the 
■ialists  now  declare,  an  important  advance  among  certain  sections 
of  the  middle  classes,  there  will  be  an  immense  additional  sum  by 
which  this  hundred  and   fifty  millions   may  be  increased.     Let  the 

Ken  and  the  middle  -class  theorists,  who  believe  that  labor  is  the 
mai:  e  of  our  existing  wealth  and  that  such  direction  as  it  requires 

be  had  for  the  asking,  take  this  capital  into  their  own  hands,  and 
show  the  world  that  the    private  capitalist  upcrfluity.      Let  the 

»ne  In  Am  Let  Mr.  Bellamy,  instead  of  writ- 

ing about  the  future    triumphs  of    collective   labor,  become 

the   •  ;omc   socialistic    manufacture  mpany,  in   which 

will  all  be  laborer*  and  ail  the  lal  sharehold- 

a    this    multitude    with    some    new  scientific,   dis- 
:    let    him    in  ime    n'"v  of    utility   for    tic    p<  i 

classes;  let  him  do  any  one  of  the  things  done  by  the  capitalistic 

r;  .and  let  all  the  gain  be  shared  equally  between 

him  1  the  wo:-  |y  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  capital 

■ntril.ii  [acuities  they  hare 

I      Or  if  Mi-.  Bellamy  himself  oannoi  -I"  this,  let.  him  Invite 
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some  strike-leader  to  leave  off  leading  strikers,  and  instead  of  excit- 
ing employees  against  some  present  employer,  become  himself  the 
director  of  a  certain  chosen  number  of  them,  and  set  them  to  produc- 
tive work  without  any  employer  at  all.  Only  a  few  object-lessons  of 
this  kind  would  be  necessary  to  place  Socialism  on  a  really  practical 
basis,  and  to  show  that  the  main  obstacle  to  its  success  is  at  all 
events  not  insuperable.  If  in  America  this  socialistic  creed  has  made, 
as  is  asserted,  any  large  number  of  converts,  there  must  be  ample 
capital  available  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 

If,  however,  Socialism  as  yet  is  unequal  to  such  practical  work, 
as  it  has  thus  far  shown  itself  to  be,  it  can  be  unequal  to  it  for  two 
reasons  only:  first,  that  it  does  not  possess  in  its  own  fold  at  present 
men  capable  of  directing  the  productive  work  of  the  world;  and 
secondly,  that  it  is  forbidden  by  its  own  principles  to  offer  the  only 
rewards  that  will  enlist  such  men  in  its  service. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  STANDARDS  AND  THE  FALL  OF  PRICES. 

It  is  evident  that  the  final  contest  on  what  shall  be  the  standard 
or  unit  of  value  of  this  country  is  upon  us;  the  pending  question  is 
whether  it  shall  be  the  present  lawful  unit — a  dollar  made  of  gold — 
which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it  purports  to  be  worth 
in  the  coin — or  whether  it  shall  be  of  silver  or  paper  forced  into  cir- 
culation by  the  fiat  of  an  act  of  legal  tender.  The  final  issue  is 
joined.  The  contest  may  be  bitter,  and  in  its  course  even  another 
purely  artificial  panic  accompanied  by  a  paralysis  of  trade  and  indus- 
try may  be  brought  upon  us,  corresponding  to  that  of  1893.  Any 
attack  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  tending  to  the  debasement 
of  the  unit  of  value  is  dangerous.  On  the  one  part  this  attack  has 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  coun- 
try at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without  regard  to  the  action  of  any 
other  country.  That  effort  has  been  resisted  as  one  of  malignant 
fraud  upon  the  community  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  its  pro- 
moters, but  that  danger  has  been  averted. 

A  more  plausible  interference  with  the  free  choice  of  a  standard 
or  unit  of  value  is  made  without  malignant  purpose  by  the  advocates 
of  what  is  called  u  bimetallism. "      Many  of  these  advocates  are  gen- 

aen  of  high  repute,  of  great  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  of  position 
which  entitles  their  arguments  to  candid  mid  just  consideration. 

The  true  point  of   this   latter  effort  is  obscured   by  the  misuse  of 

tallism."     Bimetallism  <  in ati  conimercial  coun- 

Gh  .tinue  to  be  used  for  the  man- 

ufacture of  coins  which  serve  as  money.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
Sdvo     •       of  what  i,  ;    an    international   bimetallic  treaty  for  the 

Of  the  tali  at  a  fixed    ratio  if   t6  bun--  the  force  or  hat  of 

;1  tend-  into  international  comm< 

In  Internationa]  iatof  legal  tender 

it  of  gold  has  driven  all  other  kinds  out  of 
Ay  by  force  of  legal  fcei 
,n  driyi         od  mon<         I  of  circulation.     I  -  om  1  t  of  mone 

I  tend  d  only  for  the  pur 
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pose  of  making  forced  loans  or  for  compelling  the  circulation  of  de- 
preciated paper  or  debased  coin.  Acts  or  decrees  of  the  latter  kind 
have  been  the  basest  frauds  ever  perpetrated  by  despotic  rulers. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  money  which  is  of  universal  and  world- 
wide purchasing  power.  It  is  the  only  kind  that  meets  the  definition 
of  true  money  as  given  by  Henry  Cernuschi,  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
spicuous advocate  of  what  is  called  bimetallism, — gold  coin  the  only 
coin  which  is  worth  as  much  after  it  is  melted  as  it  purports  to  be 
worth  in  the  coin.  Gold  coin  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  does 
not  rest  upon  the  force  of  an  act  of  legal  tender  for  its  circulation. 
Gold  bars  of  certified  weight  and  quality  are  even  preferred  in  inter- 
national commerce  to  the  coined  money  of  any  nation. 

The  advocates  of  "bimetallism,"  so-called,  rest  their  case  on  an 
alleged  "fatal  fall  in  prices"  since  1873  and  justify  their  effort  upon 
the  ground  that  the  tendency  to  lower  prices  must  be  stopped.  In 
the  arguments  which  have  been  presented  in  support  of  such  a  treaty 
of  alternate  legal  tender  under  the  misnomer  of  "bimetallism,"  the 
work  of  the  engineer,  the  inventor,  and  the  discoverer  of  new  pro- 
cesses in  all  the  arts  has  been  almost  wholly  ignored. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  prove  that  there  is  not  a  single 
important  product  of  industry  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, or  commerce  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  production  or  distribution  which  will  not  more  than  account 
for  any  reduction  in  the  price  which  has  occurred  between  1873  and 
1892.  It  is  admitted  that  during  the  panic  of  3  893,  which  was 
caused  wholly  by  the  attack  upon  the  unit  of  value  by  the  advocates 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  by  the  fear  of  their  possible  success, 
prices  were  forced  down  below  cost  by  the  paralysis  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry which  ensued.  During  this  panic  great  numbers  of  persons 
were  reduced  to  compulsory  idleness;  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
impaired  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  was  so  retarded  as  to  prevent 
the  great  benefits  of  science  and  invention,  which  will  presently  be 
dealt  with,  being  more  uniformly  distributed.  In  this  evil  time,  while 
the  rich  grew  no  richer,  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty  and  even  to  pauperism.  When  the  future  record  of  this  evil 
period  is  written  the  names  of  those  who  impaired  the  credit  of  the 
nation  will  live  only  to  be  held  up  as  <  Vs  of  perverted  intelli- 

gence or  of  merely  selfish  greed  and  public  dishonesty. 

In  the  subsequent  table  attention  will  first  bo  called  to  the  evil 
influence  of  a  debased  currency  during  the  Id  od  ol  Wtl  and  oi 
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financial  reconstruction  from  1861  to  1878.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1879,  specie  payment  was  resumed  on  the  only  lawful  unit  of  value 

a  dollar  made  of  gold.     Then  began  the  reduction  of  prices  under 

the  beneficial  influences  of  science  and  invention  accompanied  by  a 
steady  and  continuous  rise  in  wages,  varying  in  just  proportion  to 
the  skill  and  aptitude  of  the  workman  and  the  steady  increase  of 
wealth ;  all  earnings  augmenting  from  common  labor  upward.  This 
progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  an  ill-adjusted  system  of  banking 
and  currency,  and  in  spite  of  methods  of  collecting  the  national  reve- 
nue which  were  in  some  degree  obstructive  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce  alike.  Yet  even  these  adverse 
conditions,  due  wholly  to  legislation,  have  been  of  such  minor  influence 
as  not  to  have  seriously  retarded  progress  in  either  department  of  in- 
dustry until  the  panic  ensued  from  the  silver  craze. 

In  1872,  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  command  the  gold  of  the  world  if  it  needed  it,  the  pay- 
ment or  funding  of  the  demand  notes  known  as  greenbacks  was 
stopped.  A  volume  of  notes  rated  at  §346,000,000,  which  had  been 
issued  and  made  legal  tender  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  forced 
loan  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  left  in  forced  circulation.  The 
Supreme  Court,  most  unfortunately,  sustained  the  power  of  Congress 
to  continue  to'  collect  a  new  forced  loan  by  their  re-issue  in  time  of 
peace,  in  an  opinion  which  lawyers  of  highest  repute  held  to  be  un- 
founded in  the  .  precedents  cited  in  support  of  the  decision. 
Then  followed  a  second  forced  Loan  under  the  Bland  and  Sherman 
Acts  of  Dearly  $500,000,000,  by  which  the  people  are  or  will  be  taxed 
for  the  purchase  of  silver  which  18  now  worth  only  about  half  what  it 

esenotee  are  also  directly  or  indirectly  in  forced  circulation. 

But  in  >f  the  power  "f  taxation  the  progress  of 

the  nation  continued  down  to  the  inevitable  and  long-predicted  date 

a  the  I  tin.-  whole  system  of  had  monetary  legislation 

brought  on  the  panic  of  1893.     This  panic  was  the  first  process  in 

the  ••if. 

how  the-  depi  i  currency  <>f  the 

•  impaji  rerof  labor,  notably  in  the  year  L865, 

in  whieh  year  the  purchasing  power  of  •  bad  lost  mure  than  one- 

third  from    1  860.       It    - :  10  ■'  low  th<  was 

adard  of  the  gold  unit  of  value  io  L 870,  and  since 

eficial  influence  of  low  pri< 

M  proi,  ■  nt .1  v  increasing  earn- 

10  - 
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ings  or  wages.  These  favorable  conditions,  continued  from  January 
1,  1879,  until  the  financial  panic  in  April,  1893,  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  progress,  causing  abject  want  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  con- 
stantly increasing  abundance. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  table  the  prices  and  wages  are  derived 
from  the  Eeport  thereon  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  computed  under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  Carroll 
I).  Wright.  These  prices,  as  well  as  the  prices  in  London  which  are 
given  in  terms  of  gold — compiled  by  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck — have 
been  computed  and  compared  on  the  unit  of  100  in  I860  by  Prof. 
Eoland  P.  Falconer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Prices,  Wages,  Purchasing  Power. 


Meat 

Other  food 

Cloths  and  clothing , 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  implements 

Lumber  and  building  materials 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

House  furnishing 

Miscellaneous , 

Average  of  all  prices 

Average  of  all  wages 

Average  wages  by  importance  , 

Salaries  of  city  teachers 

Paper  money 

Gold  price  of  silver  bullion  in  London 
Purchasing  power  of  wages  . . . 


1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

1860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

Til.  4 

86.6 

104.7 

100 

197. 

174.8 

140.4 

103.6 

107.6 

82.8 

80.7 

114.5 

100 

240.3 

146.3 

135 

116.9 

97.2 

97.1 

91.3 

94.7 

100 

299.2 

139.4 

120.1 

104.5 

84.8 

102.6 

121.1 

100 

237.8 

196.5 

156.5 

100.2 

89.6 

110.8 

114.8 

117.8 

100 

191.4 

127.8 

117.5 

96.3 

77.4 

106.7 

102.2 

103.4 

100 

182.1 

148.3 

143.7 

130.9 

126.6 

1-31 

128.6 

129.2 

100 

271.6 

14:>.6 

144. 2 

113.1 

86.9 

108.3 

125.6 

121.1 

100 

181.1 

121.6 

95 

85.2 

70.1 

114.8 

107.7 

115.2 

100 

202.8 

148.7 

122.9 

109.8 

97.5 

102.8 

108.3 

113.1 

100 

216.8 

142.3 

127.6 

106.9 

93 

86.8 

92.7 

98 

100 

143.1 

162.2 

158.4 

141.5 

150.7 

85.7 

90.9 

97.5 

100 

148.6 

167.1 

158 

143 

155.9 

74.8 

83.8 

91.4 

100 

134.7 

186.3 

188.1 

182.8 

186.3 

100 

100 

100 

100 

49.5 

81.1 

100 

100 

95.3 

97.3 

100 

100 

99 

84  ; 

84.4 

90.6 

86.6 

100 

66 

114.1 

124.1 

132.3 

162 

1890. 

99.6 
103.5 

92.5 
73.2 

123.7 
87.9 
69.5 
89.7 
92.3 

158.9 
68.2 
86.3 

100 
77.4 

172.1 


The  evil  influence  of  a  debasement  of  the  currency  by  an  act  of 
legal  tender,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  collect  a  forced  loan  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  is  brought  into  conspicuous  notice  by  the  figures 
under  the  date  1865. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  table  regard  must  be  given  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  exact  data  of  prices  in  the  earlier  periods  cov- 
ered by  it.  In  the  general  summary  of  all  prices  from  l^o'O  to  1891, 
223  articles  are  dealt  with.  In  1S40  only  85  could  be  determined 
with  sufficient  certainty,  and  there  are  some  doubts  about  single  arti- 
cles, notably  fuel  and  light,  in  these  earlier  years.  The  rctun  e 
wages  are  taken  from  books  of  account  and  pay-rolls  of  large  estab- 
lishments throughout. 

Evidence  is  given,  by  the  figures  for  tb<  from  1  s7<>  to  L8 

of  the  potent  causes  of  this  beneficial  reduction  in   the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  earn 
ings  of  those  who  perforin  the  manual   and   mechanical  work  o(  pro- 
duction  and   distribution.      The  gain  of   the  workmen   has   proceeded 
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with  accelerating  speed  ever  since  January  1,  1879,  until  April,  1893, 
when  a  temporary  reversal  took  place  which  has  already  been  par- 
tially regained.  At  this  date  (March,  1895),  about  half  the  loss 
by  reduction  in  wages  has  been  recovered  by  workmen,  and  even 
though  doubt  and  depression  still  exist,  skilled  workmen  and  opera- 
tives are  fully  employed  and  in  many  arts  more  are  needed.  It  has 
become  evident  now  that  the  late  incapable  Congress  has  dissolved, 
that  the  normal  conditions  of  industry  might  be  resumed  except  for 
the  doubt  of  what  the  next  Congress  may  do. 

Dealing  with  these  subjects  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, we  may  first  regard  the  changes  in  this  country  and  in  England. 
The  English  prices  are  taken  from  Sauerbeck's  tables  for  articles 
substantially  corresponding  to  the  American. 

I.  Meats.— Prices  in  the  United  States  in  1860  in  gold  are  taken  at  100  ;  in  1870 
in  paper  they  were  174.3  ;  in  1890  in  gold,  99.6.  Animal  food  in  England, 
Sauerbeck 'stables,  in  gold,  1860,  at  100;  in  1870,  108;  in  1890,  91.1. 

Since  1800  the  causes  for  a  reduction  in  price  of  animal  food  are 
the  extension  of  railways,  the  establishment  of  great  packing-houses, 
the  inventions  in  canning  provisions,  the  application  of  freezing 
processes  and  cold-storage  chambers,  and  the  change  from  sail  to  steam 
on  the  ocean.  In  production,  the  rediscovery  and  use  of  ensilage 
and  many  other  improvements  in  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds.  InlSGO 
the  supply  of  meat  to  great  cities  was  limited  to  farms  and  pastures 
in  close  proximity;  in  iv7'>  the  movement  of  live  or  dn  animals 

by  rail  was  insignificant  and  by  Steamships  of  no  influence  or  effect. 
In  I860  and  in  I  >uth  America  and  Texai  were 

slaughtered  mainly  or  only  for  their  hides ;  they  possessed  no  inter- 
national food  value.  Th<  I  prairies  of  the  United  States  were 
still  buffalo  rang  I  the  sheep  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
nd  value  only  in  wool  and  tallow.  In  1890 every  part 
of  the  animal  had  become  an  arti<  international  commerce,  while 

■1  tljo  creamery  had  made  i  □  economic  revolution 

in  dairy  -ses.     Had  not  the  purchasing  power  of  th< 

of  the  I  with  the  stability  of  the  gold  standard  and 

with  m  in  the  prices  of  animal  food 

;.     Had  cot  the  supply  of  gold  fully  compensated 

a  full  legal  tender,  '<  r  reduc- 

.  might  o     irred. 

n    Foodothes  i .at      <.  and  regetabi     lugar (chiefly 

PHom  In  the  United  Btata  in  I860  in  gold  are  taken  e4  100;  In 
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1870,  they  were  146.3  in  paper;  in  1890,  in  gold,  103.5.    Food  in  England, 
Sauerbeck's  tables,  in  gold,  1860,  100;  in  1870,  88.8;  in  1800,  60.6. 

The  influences  bending  to  great  redactions  in  prices  since  1870 
have  chiefly  affected  grain  and  sugar.  Since  1870  the  sources  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  exported  from  the  United  States 
is  produced  have  been  opened  by  railways  and  waterways.  Machinery 
has  been  invented  greatly  reducing  the  labor  cost  of  production. 
Almost  revolutionary  improvements  in  milling  have  been  made.  The 
result  of  all  these  factors  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  placing  wheat 
on  sale  in  London  or  Liverpool  from  Minnesota  or  Dakota  by  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  price  at  the  average  of  1870.  In  sugar 
the  change  in  methods  of  production  and  refining  have  been  equally 
great,  and  heavy  duties  have  been  removed  in  Great  Britain  and  for 
a  time  in  this  country.  In  other  vegetable  products  corresponding 
changes  have  occurred,  but  root  and  vegetable  crops  must  be  provided 
nearer  to  the  points  of  consumption  than  grain  and  sugar.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  affirmed  that  increased  power  of  consumption  has  kept 
the  prices  of  food  other  than  meat,  except  wheat,  above  the  level  that 
improvements  might  have  warranted.  The  greater  average  reduction 
in  1890  as  compared  to  1860  in  Great  Britain  is  explained  by  the 
much  greater  dependence  of  the  people  on  wheat,  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  which  the  greatest  changes  have  occurred. 

III.  Cloths  and  Clothing  in  the  United  States.  Textile  materials,  chiefly  cotton 
and  wool,  in  Great  Britain.  Prices  in  United  States  in  1860.  in  gold,  100  ; 
in  1870,  in  paper  they  were  139.4  ;  in  1890,  in  gold,  81.1.  Textile  materials 
not  converted  in  England,  Sauerbeck's  tables,  in  gold,  18G0,  100;  in  1870, 
124;  in  1890,  76.5. 

The  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  increased  the  price  of  cotton 
to  $1.90  per  pound  at  the  highest  point  in  paper,  and  also  pro- 
duced almost  a  cotton  famine  in  England.  The  war  demand  for 
woollen  fabrics  carried  the  prices  of  wool  to  an  extravagant  point. 
Then  followed  the  vast  increase  of  crops  of  cotton  by  free  labor;  t 
and  instruments  with  which  slaves  could  not  be  entrusted  but  which 
freemen  use  were  generally  introduced ;  the  secondary  products  of 
the  cotton  seed  presently  reached  a  value  of  $30,000,000  B  year,  all 
previously  wasted.  Australia  went  from  an  insignificant  position  to 
a  product  of  wool  which  exceeds  that  o(  any  other  country.  Im- 
mense improvements  were  made  in  the  mechanism  of  the  factory  ;  the 
use  of  the  sewing-machine  became  almost  universal  in  the  United 
States  and  very  genera]  in  Great  Britain.     In  every  branch  of  I 

arts  the  labor  cost  was  lessened  while  the  earnings  of  labor  were  aug- 
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merited.  Egypt  under  English  control  developed  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  while  India  resumed  its  former  unimportant  position 
which  is  due  to  the  inferiority  of  its  cotton  staple.  No  other  causes 
need  be  or  can  be  assigned  for  the  very  moderate  average  reduc- 
tion of  prices  indicated  by  Sauerbeck's  figures,  which  are  at  the  gold 
standard.  This  reduction  is  not  commensurate  with  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  production. 

IV.  Metals  and  Implements.  Average  Minerals.  Metals  and  implements  in 
the  United  States,  prices  in  1860,  in  gold,  100  ;  in  1870,  in  paper,  they  were 
127.8;  in  1890,  in  gold,  T4.9.  Average  minerals  in  England,  Sauerbeck's 
tables,  in  gold,  in  1860,  100 ;  in  1870,  they  were  94.2  ;  in  1890,  87.4.  There 
is  no  standard  by  which  the  progress  of  nations  can  be  more  surely  gauged 
than  by  the  increasing  use  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper.  The  recorded  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  world  in  1860  was  less  than  7,000,000  tons  ;  in  the 
United  States  a  little  over  900,000  tons.  In  1870,  world,  1 1 , 200, 000  tons  ; 
United  States,  1,865,000  tons.  In  1892,  world  (estimated  about),  26,000,000 
tons;  United  States.  9.157,000  tons.  The  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in 
the  United  States:  in  1860,  none;  in  1892,  4,168.000  tons. 

The  dominion  of  iron  and  steel  has  passed  to  the  United  States. 
Tiie  inventions  of  Bessemer,  Hollev,  Siemens,  Reese,  Thomas,  Gil- 
christ, and  a  host  of  others  disclose  astounding  reductions  in  the 
labor  cost,  while  the  opening  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Northwest  and  South  and  of  the  great  coking  coal  mine  : 
Virginia  and  other  States,  giv<  m  for  and   explanation  of   reduc- 

tions in  more  than  comm<         ate  with  what  have  occurred. 

Inventions  of  a  similar  kind  and  the  opening  of  new  bout*  sup- 

r  seed  only  to  1  red  to  in  order  to  com- 

tals,  while  aluminum  has  heen 

added  and  the  iir  l  of  many  |  •    ;    I  i<     field 

of  use.     Bard  times  are  1  r  and  have  brought 

in  1894  to  the  l<  point,  yet  the  product  ia  now  increas- 

and  prom.  I  point  .vn. 

•     I  ILmouALfl      In  the  United  States,  prices  in  I860,  in 

gold,  l"'),  in  1870,  In  paper  they  wen  I  LS80    In  gold,  182.8, 

The-':  arl  not  included  in  Sane;  bles.     Heavy 

adian  products  and  pid  depletion  of  forests  in  the 

th  and  o  I   el  n  partially  counterbal- 

opening  <>f  the  hard  wood  in  the  mounl 

of  the  middle  South  and  of  hard  and  yellow  pine  in  the  lower 

charges  has  rendered  the 
I '    ;et  Sound  availal  !••  in  tin*  far  inv<  n 

pplied  to  fell  i  and 
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saved  the  waste.  Mechanism  has  displaced  hard  labor  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  making  brick  and  preparing  stone,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  these  lines.  Wages  have  risen  to  the  highest 
relative  point  in  the  building  trades,  and  in  making  carriages,  wag- 
ons, and  railway  cars,  and  in  other  arts  in  which  wood  is  used  as  a 
component  material  ol"  proportionately  high  importance.  A  revolu- 
tion has  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  which  has  ceased 
to  be  a  handicraft  in  all  parts  except  those  which  are  of  aesthetic 
value  calling  for  the  highest  skill  of  the  handicraftsman.  Any  ref- 
erence to  the  change  in  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  this  branch  of 
industry  would  be  an  economic  absurdity.  The  prices  of  many  kinds 
of  timber  are  now  higher  in  gold  than  they  were  in  paper  money  in 
1870.  Had  timber  and  its  manufactures  been  included  in  Sauer- 
beck's tables,  the  average  reduction  so  often  quoted  would  have  been 
considerably  lessened. 

VI.  Drugs  and  Chemicals.    House  Furnishing. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  under  these  headings  and  in  the  subse- 
quent tables  call  only  for  general  treatment.  In  the  manufacture  of 
dye-stuffs  the  development  of  the  whole  series  of  the  products  of 
petroleum  has  totally  changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  printing,  reduced  the  cost  and  increased  the  supply.  Kevolu- 
tionary  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  alkalies  have  reduced  the  cost, 
increased  the  supply,  and  have  removed  some  of  the  most  noxious 
conditions  of  the  work.  The  end  is  not  yet:  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity developed  by  water-power  to  the  dissociation  of  salt  or  sea 
water  may  again  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  production  of  alka- 
lies. In  the  production  of  fertilizers  the  wide  distribution  of  Stassfurt 
potash  has  given  a  supply  of  that  necessary  element  at  a  very  much 
reduced  cost.  The  working  of  the  phosphate  deposits  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  huge  deposits  in  Florida 
have  given  assurance  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
the  cotton  and  grain  fields  of  this  Continent  for  centuries  to  come, 
and  have  also  added  an   important  commodity  to  our  expo:  The 

development  of  the  products  of  cotton  seed   has  added  an  oil  of   the 
greatest  value  and   increasing  abundance — useful  both  as  a  food  pi 
duct  and  as  an  element  in  manufactures.     The  saving  of  the  \va 
products  of  formerly  almost  useless   phosphoric   iron  oi\^,  which  . 
converted  in  the  basic  process  of  making  steel,  and  their  conversion 
to  use  as  a  fertilizer,  ends  in  the  increased  production  of  bread  from 
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iron  stone.  Processes  have  been  perfected  in  Europe  and  are  now 
being  developed  in  the  United  States  for  the  conversion  of  the  previ- 
ously wasted  gases  of  the  coke  ovens  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  But 
the  most  important  discovery  of  the  present  decade,  giving  assurance 
of  an  abundant  food-supply  to  any  population  that  can  occupy  the 
land  for  ages  to  come,  is  the  conversion  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  reno- 
vation of  the  soil  through  the  bacteria  that,  living  and  dying  in  the 
nodules  attached  to  leguminous  plants,  dissociate  it  from  the  air. 
This  source  of  nitrogen  in  combination  with  the  potash  and  phos- 
phates already  named  gives  assurance  of  the  nutrition  of  the  soil,  the 
plant,  the  beast,  and  the  man  in  such  abundance  that  no  one  can  yet 
measure  the  limit  of  production  of  an  acre  of  land  anywhere. 

Wages.     Simple  Average. 

There  is  no  work  in  economic  history  equal  in  its  scope,  accuracy, 
and  importance  to  the  report  on  prices  and  wages  compiled  by  Com- 
missioner Wright  and  his  assistants.  Books  of  account  and  pay-rolls 
reaching  back  over  fifty  years  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  assistants.  The  average  wages  of  great  railway 
terns,  of  factories  and  of  workshops  were  not  only  disclosed,  but 
the  separate  v  with  the  sex  of  the  operatives  in  each  department 

of  the  work  are  given  from  dates  as  early  as  1840.      Opening  Vol. 
..id,   for  instance,   the  first    tabic.    No.   XII.,   relating  to  the 
rnanufactu  in  goods.     V,  from   1  s4 *_J  to  1890  are  ei veil 

ear  under  forty-tiv  it  divisions  of  the  work,   be- 

ginning with  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  ending  with  ten  hours.     From 
i  investigation  and  know].         of  this  branch  of  Industry  with 

man  from   L842  to  1 894,  I 
that  the  ]  iperative  in  a 

throughout  the  period  named  has 
d   U-<>  >7  yards  in   1 

doubled,  hours  bavin  luced  from 

day,  a    .  under  better  and  more 

wholesome  condit  .,  while  |  have  been  v*  atly 

I. 

Th. vs.-  havt  bean 

Italy  compul 

i.d  the  application  of    invention    tend    to 

.  in  the  earni  bo  do  the  work. 
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The  common  laborerwho  digs  and  delves  is  supplied  with  better  tools, 
but  the  measure  of  his  earnings  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  merely 
physical  energy  which  he  can  apply.  His  wages  have  not  risen  as 
much  as  those  of  skilled  workmen.  The  application  of  more  and 
more  automatic  mechanism  in  the  factory  by  division  of  labor,  how- 
ever, enables  men  and  women  of  lesser  intelligence  to  perform  many 
kinds  of  work  which  formerly  demanded  a  high  degree  of  personal 
skill  rather  than  of  mere  aptitude.  The  earnings  of  those  thus  moved 
from  field  to  factory  have  been  augmented  more  than  those  of  com- 
mon laborers.  It  is  in  the  arts  that  call  for  both  manual  skill  and 
mental  capacity  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  The  crafts- 
man of  modern  times  is  he  who  knows  how  to  direct  the  mechanism 
which  gives  the  maximum  of  product  with  the  minimum  of  exertion 
and  the  least  loss  cf  time.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  wages  of  those 
who  perform  the  most  difficult  work,  selected  according  to  its  impor- 
tance, show  the  greatest  advance,  indicating  that  each  man  makes  his 
own  rate  of  wages  as  he  develops  his  ability,  provided  he  keeps  the 
sole  control  of  his  own  time  and  the  free  choice  of  his  work. 

There  are  no  tables  of  figures  which  give  a  surer  indication  of 
the  progress  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  spite  of  all  the  crudi- 
ties of  financial  legislation  and  the  obstruction  of  our  revenue  system, 
than  the  statistics  of  postal  service  and  the  increased  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  While  other  nations  pre- 
pare for  war  we  prepare  for  work,  wasting  but  little  of  our  substance 
on  battle-ships  bearing  the  disgraceful  name  of  "  commerce  destroyers, " 
which  if  used  at  all  could  only  destroy  the  commerce  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers. The  postal  receipts  of  the  United  States  have  advanced  from 
fourteen  and  a  half  millions  ($14, 556, 159)  in  1805  to  nearly  seventy- 
one  millions  ($70,930,475)  in  1892. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  and  colleges  increased  from  |60,- 
000,000  in  1871  to  $155,000,000  in  1892.  The  new  generation 
which  is  taking  the  place  of  the  one  which  was  depraved  by  the 
speculative  era  of  depreciated  paper  money  and  by  the  perversion  of 
taxes  imposed  for  the  support  of  war  to  the  private  gain  of  individuals 
in  time  of  peace,  is  rapidly  learning-  the  lessons  of  sound  money, — 
of  economy  in  the  conduct  of  government, — of  the  necessity  oi  purg- 
ing the  civil  service, — and  of  assuring  the  receipt  by  th<  rnment 
of  all  the  taxes  that  the  people  pay, 

Changes  in  the  av<  arnisgs  of  employees  in   1890  M  com- 

pared with  1800  by  percentage,  I860  taken  at  LOO  in  each  oai 
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1.  Books  and  newspapers 148. 6   I     8.   Railway  service 148.4 

2.  Building  trades 172  5        9.   Stone  workers 165. 2 


3.  Carriages  and  wagons 202.  4 

4.  Cotton  fabrics 165. 1 

5.  Illuminating  gas 167.  T 

6.  Lumber 177.9 

7.  Metals  and  metal  goods 148.6 


10.  Woollen  fabrics 167.8 

11.  All  industries 160. 7 

12.  Salaries  citv  teachers 186.3 

13.  Prices  of  all  goods 92.3 

14.  Purchasing  power  all  wages,  172.1 


In  this  table  comparison  has  been  given  by  which  the  relative 
progress  of  the  different  classes  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  various 
pursuits  are  compared.  In  the  consideration  of  it  regard  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  many  women  and  children  are  occupied  in  the 
four  branches  of  industry  numbered  1  to  4,  while  in  numbers  5  to  10 
those  who  do  the  work  are  mostly  adult  men.  Compilations  cannot 
be  made  with  the  same  completeness  in  respect  to  those  who  are  occu- 
pied in  agriculture,  in  trade  and  commerce,  or  in  personal  service, 
but  the  same  rule  and  tendency  can  be  traced.  All  arts  and  occupa- 
tions are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  competition  under  which,  as 
capital  increases,  it  also  becomes  more  and  more  effective,  so  that 
while  securing  decade  by  decade  an  increasing  aggregate  profit,  the 
ratio  of  profit  to  the  product  is  diminished;  conversely,  those  who 
perform  the  manual  and  mechanical  work  secure  to  their  own  use  and 
enjoyment  an  increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  increasing  product, 

le  their  labor  is  diminished  both  in  hours  and  in  the  intensity  of 
the  effort. 

The  subsequent  table  will  bring  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the 
fluctuations  in  the  English  gold  j  of  forty-three  articles  of  neces- 

sity which  are  in  •■.  comprising  vegetable  and  animal  food: 

and  sugar;  minerals:  textile  materials  and  sundries.     This 
table  v.-;.  •  Profee        I    Iconer  from  Sauerbeck's  table  of 

1  prices  in  London,  the  anil  or  index  Dumber  being  taken  at 
LOO  in  L860.     T        i    ailed  bimetallic  Bystem  was  in  use  and  prac- 
many  and  the  i  Union  from   L846  to  ls7-J  inclusive. 

I  >ld  standard  of  legal  tender  was  in  use  and  practice  from  L873 

to  L892.     P  ve\y  influenced  during  the  firsl  period  by 

r with  China,  by  the  Sepoy  revoll  in   India,  by  the 
Crimean,  A  !':      ian  and    I  P        an  wars  in  Europe,  and 

in  the  Unit  .  all  occurrin  reen   1 8 16 

and  L872.     Since   L872  •••  in  the  United  States 

and  a  Hon  for  war  in  Europe  miscalled 

which  may  only  culminate  in  active  war  by  which  all  the  finan- 

and  in  il  conditions  of  the  world  will  be  profoundly  changed. 

it  in  the  b  of  forty-three  arti- 
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cles  of  necessary  use,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  tea, 
coffee  and  sugar,  minerals  including  coal,  textile  materials  and 
sundries,  computed  at  London  prices  in  gold  by  Mr.  Augustus  Sauer- 
beck and  compared  with  the  average  of  1800  by  Professor  Roland  P. 
Falconer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University : 

1846  to  1873  Inclusive. 


1846 

90.2 

1856 

102.8 

1866 

106.5 

1847 

97.9 

79.9 

76.4 

1857 

106. 9 

1867 

1868 

1869 

103. 9 

1848 

1858 

93.3 

103.1 

1849 

1859 

95.2 

101.9 

1850 

79 

1860 

100 

1870 

100.3 

1851 

77. 1 

1861 

99.6 

1871 

102.6 

1852 

80.8 

1862 

105.6 

1872 

112,5 

1853 

96. 9 

106.2 

1863 

1864 

109.3 

112.3 

1873 

116.6 

1854 

1855 

103.1 

1865 

105.8 

1873  to  1891  Inclusive. 

1873 

116.6 

1880 

91.8 

1887 

70.7 

1874 

107 

1881 

88.5 

1888 

73.9 

1875 

100.3 

1882 

88 

1889 

76.7 

1876 

97. 5 

1883 

86 

1890 

76 

1877 

97.4 

1884 

79.3 

1891 

75.4 

1878 

91.2 

1885 

75.4 

1879 

86.7 

1886 

.......  72.4 

Later  returns  are  not  yet  tabulated,  but  show  small  further  reduc- 
tion until  the  panic  created  world-wide  disturbance  in  commerce. 

Sauerbeck's  tables  are  quoted  more*  than  any  others  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bimetallic  treaty  of  legal  tender,  under  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  the, creditors  of  the  United  States  an  option  to  pay  us 
for  our  grain,  provisions,  copper,  iron,  steel,  oil,  and  manufactures  in 
silver,  while  depriving  ourselves  of  the  choice  or  power  of  demanding 
gold.  This  policy  is  sustained  on  the  authority  of  Sauerbeck's  tables 
and  upon  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  "  fatal  fall"  in  prices  since 
1873  which  is  attributed  to  the  disuse  of  silver  as  money  of  full  legal 
tender, — to  which  partial  disuse  of  silver  as  money  the  term  of  "  de- 
monetization" has  been  misapplied.  Upon  an  examination  of  Sauer- 
beck's table  it  will  appear  that  there  was  a  fall  in  prices  in  1  S 4 i>  to  a 
point  as  low  within  a  fraction  as  the  average  of  1890  and  '91 ;  then  a 
rise;  next  a  fall  and  then  a  rise  in  L864  to  a  point  nearly  as  high  as 
in  1873;  then  a  fall,  and  then  the  final  great  speculative  rise  and  finan- 
cial debauch  in  1873,  when  English  credit  and  goods  began  to  bespread 
over  the  world  in  a  way  which  has  but  lately  culminated  in  the  dis- 
astrous losses  in  Australia  and  in  South  America.  It  will  I 
that   there  titer    fluctuations   and  variations    in   the   0OUT86 
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prices  and  almost  as  great  a  fall  at  one  period  between  1846  and  1872, 
when  the  Latin  Union  was  in  existence  and  silver  was  coined  in 
France  freely  at  the  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver  to  one  of 
gold,  as  there  have  been  since  silver  was  deprived  of  its  full  function 
of  legal  tender. 

I  will  not  treat  of  Sauerbeck's  tables  in  detail.  Suffice  it  that 
when  each  separate  type  of  the  forty -three  articles  is  dealt  with  year 
by  year,  it  is  found  that  a  few  have  risen  since  1873,  others  have 
fallen  but  little,  others  greatly,  others  have  varied  from  year  to  year, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  any  influence  causing  a  steady  tendency  to 
depression  such  as  is  asserted  by  the  so-called  bimetallists. 

Since  1873,  there  have  been  less  fluctuations  than  before,  rather 
an  orderly  reduction  in  most  prices,  varying  slightly  with  the  differ- 
ence in  seasons  in  each  year,  but  corresponding  closely  with  reduction 
in  co3t.  This  beneficial  fall  has  been  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing or  correlative  rise  in  wages, — greater  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  European  States.  Since  1^7-'),  under  the  influence  of  peace 
and  the  stability  of  the  gold  unit  of  value,  this  beneficent  fall  in 
prices  has  also  been  accompanied  by  a  vast  development  of  interna- 
tional commer 

In  this  object-lesson  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  into  conspicu- 
ous notice  the  evils  which  have  alwi  sued  from  the  degradation 
of  the  standard  of  value  of  every  nation  when  by  >f  legal  tender 
the  confidence  of  th  ie  in  the  stability  of  its  unit  or  standard 
bafl  been  impair'  This  evil  has  been  effected  over  and 
I  in  this  country  cing  into  use.  under  acta  oi'  legal  ten- 
its  own  |  ;in  which  does  Dot  contain  in 
s  of  its  own  valuation  and  which  is  not 
,!i  bull  i          it  pur]           i  be  worth  as  coin. 

The  <!•  -   iii  the-  life  of  this  nation    have  been  du 

id  n<»t  to  war.       The  patriot  c: 

brou-  financial  incompetence  of  the 

than  by  all  the  arms  and  arts  of  tin;  enemy  com- 
bined. 'Hi*-  tion  of  the  nation  w  [y  broughl  about 
by  high                                            durio  □  '-■  the 

a    of    ;  »n    than    :  in    the  civil  war  by  which 

slavery  de  Tbi  Dy   danger    that   sia. 

id  triumph  over  freedom  in  the  civil  war  by  force  of  arms;  the 

i        .  v.ai'i  •.■.:.    in  •  Lit  of  the  countr   and  in  the 

■  tli-  forced  circulation  <A  de- 
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dated  paper  money.  The  victory  of  President  Grant  in  the  veto 
of  the  greenback  inflation  bill  of  1S74  stands  equal  in  its  financial 
importance  to  the  victory  at  Vicksbnrg  by  which  the  back  of  the 
Southern  confederacy  was  broken  during  the  war.  The  same  credit 
may  be  given  to  President  Hayes  who  vetoed  the  Bland  Act,  but  an 
incapable  Congress  passed  it  over  his  veto  and  brought  the  malignant 
power  of  the  Government  into  action  for  the  collection  of  a  forced 
loan  for  the  purchase  of  the  silver  which  now  encumbers  the  vaults 
of  the  Treasury.  In  that  blunder  we  find  the  first  cause  of  the  re- 
cent panic. 

The  fear  of  free  coinage  of  silver  caused  a  distrustful  Congress  to 
pass  the  Sherman  Act  for  greater  and  more  useless  purchases  of  silver 
and  for  an  increase  of  the  forced  loan,  and  of  the  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment due  on  demand,  carried  by  this  act  to  nearly  §500,000,000, 
which  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  paralysis  of  industry 
which  ensued.  That  debt  incurred  for  silver  purchases  has  }*et  to  be 
paid  by  taxation.  The  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  nation 
and  the  stability  of  its  credit  has  lately  rested  once  more  upon  the 
courage  of  President  Cleveland  when  betrayed  by  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  chosen  leader.  This  party  has  since  been  almost  wiped 
out  of  existence  as  the  penalty  for  its  lack  of  conviction  and  cohesion. 
At  each  period  of  financial  danger  the  responsibility  has  been  met 
and  the  danger  has  been  averted  at  the  cost  of  widespread  disaster 
and  distress.  During  the  civil  war  even  the  withdrawal  of  a  seventh 
part  of  the  men  of  arms-bearing  age  and  the  destructive  demand  grow- 
ing out  of  the  consumption  of  war,  did  not  advance  wages  as  fast  as 
prices  rose;  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  work  lost  by  one-third 
in  that  dark  financial  period. 

When  once  more  the  evil  influence  of  a  discredited  currency, 
which  was  issued  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  at  the  dictation  of  the 
mining  camps,  whose  power  in  the  Senate  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  population,  brought  on  the  panic  of  1893,  a  paralysis  of  indus- 
try ensued  and  great  masses  of  people  suffered  for  the  want  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  abundance  of 
food,  fuel,  fibres,  and  fabrics  of  every  kind. 

But  even  in  the  time  of  doubt  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Revolution, — even  in  thetime  of  distress  during  the  war  of  L 81 9 and 
the  embargo, — even  in  the  throes  of  the  civil  war  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  reconstruction, — even  during  the  later  eta  of  financial  folly 
and  incapacity  exhibited  b\  the  legislators  of  both  political  parties 
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since  1878, — the  common  people  have  adjusted  themselves  to  every 
adverse  condition  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  misdirected  financial 
legislation  to  bring  into  existence,  and  such  have  been  the  potent  in- 
fluences of  science  and  invention  which  have  been  applied  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  since  1.865,  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been  such  material  progress  in 
all  the  arts  by  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

The  existing  discontent,  the  struggle  between  laborers  and  capital- 
ists, the  violent  strikes  and  disorders  which  have  marked  the  last  few 
years  are  all  due  to  the  bad  financial  policy  which  promotes  a  false 
distribution  of  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital.  Within  less 
than  a  single  decade  each  political  party  has  been  utterly  condemned 
for  its  abuse  of  the  trust  that  had  been  reposed  in  it.  Western  Ke- 
publicans  are  now  repudiating  the  abuses  of  the  power  of  taxation 
which  was  forced  upon  them  in  1890,  while  eastern  Democrats  are  or- 
ganizing for  independent  action  upon  the  monetary  question  without 
regard  to  the  financial  folly  of  Ohio  or  the  yet  greater  iniquity  con- 
templated by  a  portion  of  their  party  in  the  extreme  West  and  in  a 
small  section  of  the  South. 

The  issue  is  joined  to  which  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion :  the 
unit  of  value,  a  dollar  made  of  gold,  will  he  maintained  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nation  will  be  sustained. 

The  incapable  Con  liich  has  just  passed  ignobly  into  his- 

tory has  almost  unwittingly  left  the  resumption  act  unrepealed  under 
which  it  is  the  duty  i  pay  the  demand  notes  of  the 

ented  and  to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  silver 
note  'Id.     Th'  w  equal  to  the  expenditures  or 

moi        Those  who  hold  I  may  present  them  for 

redemption  in  gold  coin  which  may  be  secured  to  any  necessarj  i 
from  ■  e  of  i:  '  ring  bonds.     Shut  there  are  do  a] 

■nations  oo  win-  a  be  reissued,  the  cur- 

ample  '  I  all  a;  paid  notes 

a  the  Treasury  in  a  >f  innocuous  desuetude  until  they 

by  an  act  of  some  future  I 

I  what  is  called  bimetallism  who  promote  the  ne 

iation  of  an  in  onal  fci  :  tender  bave  been  repeat 

edly  challei  •  To  name  the  ;ht  of  silver  to  gold 

rhich  they  propose  to  force  the  equivalent  acceptance.  2d.  To 
nam  »f  any  considerable  importance  on  which  the 

admitted  d<  m  price  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  application 
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of  science  and  invention  to  production  and  distribution.  3d.  To 
show  how  the  legal  parity  of  the  two  metals  at  the  treaty  ratio  is  to 
be  maintained  if  producers,  merchants,  exporters,  importers,  and  bank- 
ers individually  choose  to  deal  with  each  other  on  the  unit  of  a  given 
weight  of  gold  whether  coined  or  not.  4th.  They  are  asked  to  state 
on  what  ground  an  act  of  legal  tender  can  be  justified  which  gives  a 
debtor  the  power  to  force  upon  a  creditor  a  kind  of  money  which  the 
creditor  does  not  want,  and  has  not  agreed  to  take,  while  depriving 
the  creditor  of  any  choice  in  the  matter.  5th.  It  may  also  be  asked 
why  there  should  not  be  an  international  agreement  for  the  free 
coinage  of  an  international  coin  made  of  gold  and  an  international  coin 
made  of  silver  under  new  names,  each  distinct  from  the  other,  pre- 
ferably adjusted  by  weight  to  the  metric  system.  Would  not  such 
free  coinage  meet  every  just  demand  for  bimetallism?  6th.  What 
need  has  gold  coin  of  any  act  of  legal  tender,  national  or  international, 
to  enforce  its  acceptance  when  of  full  weight  and  true  to  its  name? 
This  challenge  is  renewed.  These  questions  have  never  been 
answered. 

This  paper  is  addressed  onhy  to  those  who  are  convinced  that  there 
must  be  a  unit  of  value.  That  unit  is  now  established  by  law — 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Section  3511 :  u  The  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  one  dollar  piece,  which  at  the  standard  weight 
of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grams  shall  be  the  unit  of  value." 

The  advocates  of  an  international  treaty  of  legal  tender  hold  that 
two  substances,  gold  and  silver  of  unequal  cost,  differing  in  propor- 
tionate supply  and  varying  greatly  in  their  bullion  value,  can  be 
made  equal  in  their  estimation  by  the  fiat  of  law,  under  which  debt- 
ors may  force  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  upon  their  creditors. 
This  conception  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  crude  vagaries  of  the 
advocates  of  fiat  money  made  of  paper.  This  singular  delusion 
arises  from  the  conception  that  gold  has  not  become  the  unit  of 
value  without  fiat  or  treaty  through  natural  selection.  Yet  such  is 
the  fact,  government  being  powerless  to  do  more  than  to  establish 
the  weight  and  quality  of  gold  coin  and  to  name  the  coins. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  he  who  removed   the  bounds  of  his 
neighbor's  land   lias  been  accursed  of  the  gods.      In  the  i 
history  he  who  has  debased  the  coin  of  the  realm   hftfl   been  accursed 
among  men.      As  time  goes  on  only  those  who  maintain   the  nn; 
value  of  this  nation  will  be  held  in  honor  or  repute. 

Edward  Atkins*  n 


IS   SOUND    FINANCE   POSSIBLE  UNDEK  POPFLAE  GOV- 
ERNMENT? 

Whenever  the  times  become  hard,  whenever  business  is  de- 
pressed, money  difficult  to  earn,  and  the  country  brought  face  to  face 
with  serious  financial  troubles,  a  feeling  of  despondency  is  sure  to  set 
in.  Under  the  baleful  influences  of  such  periods  of  distress  as  that 
through  which  we  are  now  passing,  men  of  sense  and  judgment  lose 
faith  in  the  success  of  democratic  institutions  and  the  wisdom  of  ma- 
jority rule.  It  is  easy  enough,  they  say,  for  the  great  mass  of  our 
fellow -citizens  to  form  a  fairly  correct  judgment  on  a  question  of 
pure  politics.  Even  if  they  fail  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  even  if 
they  do  adopt  wrong  standards,  pursue  wrong  methods,  and  put  bad 
men  in  power,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  community  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy  though  misgoverned.  But  when  the  question  to  be  dealt 
with  is  so  intricate  and  complex  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  great  mass  of  men,  is  it  safe  to  leave  it  to  be  decided  by 
majority  rule?      In  the  Light  of  our  past  history  the  answer  is,  Yes. 

Of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  we  are  the  most  practical  and  the 

least  theoretical.      Experience,  not  theory,  has  ever  been  our  guide. 

vhere  else  do  the  >f  finance,  theories  of  political  economy,  of 

■:i  count  for  so  little.      Nowhere  else 

-  that  pined  by  daily  contact  with  the  affairs  of  life 

Dt  for  h.     T  mstitutiou  under  which  we  live  is  a 

iaJ    illustration    of   this.       It  was    quite   as   much   a   business   as   a 

political  ir  ir  it  the  marks  of  a  bitter  experi- 

The  dreadfo  ra  and  interstate,  the  dis- 

ney,  tlr  of  a  uniform  circulating  medium, 

of  trying  I        pport  a  rnment  which  could  not 

lions  which    oaf  ed    all    others  and 

to  frame  and  adopl  'institution.      Any  BtU- 

•  of  politics  could  have  told  them,  and  many  did,  thai  it  was  idle 
that  tl.  j  date  a  common  for 

:  '  illy  as  on*-  centra]  uncut     Bui  n<>t  till 

it  had  and   failed  were  the  people  read 
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bestow  on  Congress  sole  power  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, between  the  States,  and  with  the  Indians.  Any  student  of 
finance  could  have  told  them  that  thirteen  kinds  of  paper  money 
issued  on  no  security  and  maintained  by  tender  laws  and  force  acts 
could  never  become  the  circulating  medium  of  a  great  people.  But 
not  until  they  had  tried  it,  not  until  they  had  brought  themselves  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  experiment,  were  our  ancestors  willing  to 
declare  that  no  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  financial  crisis  which  extorted  these  concessions  from  the 
people  of  the  several  States  was  the  worst  this  country  ever  went 
through,  and  it  was  fully  believed  that  the  like  of  it  would  never 
return.  By  the  words  "  bills  of  credit"  was  meant  what  we  now  call 
paper  money,  and,  under  the  injunction  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
States  should  issue  them,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  days  of  fiat 
money  were  over  in  the  United  States.  That  the  States  in  time 
would  find  an  instrument,  and  authorize  it  to  do  what  they  could  not 
legally  do  themselves,  was  not  thought  possible,  for  State-banking 
had  but  just  begun.  On  the  day  the  Constitution  became  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  there  were  but  three  banks  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. But,  fostered  and  cherished  by  the  amazing  prosperity  which 
sprang  up  under  the  new  Government,  they  increased  and  multiplied 
and  spread  over  the  States  till,  when  1812  came,  two  hundred  and 
eight  State  banks  were  doing  business.  Each  had  power  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  three  times  its  capital,  and  each  exceeded  its 
power.  Even  in  the  East  the  circulating  medium  was  not  specie 
but  paper,  for  without  it  the  needs  of  trade  could  not  have  been  met. 
A  mania  for  banks  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  days  of  paper 
money,  of  bills  of  credit,  returned  again.  The  behavior  of  the  people 
during  this  time  is  most  instructive,  and  to  those  who  put  not  their 
trust  in  the  people  it  ought  to  be  most  consoling,  if  not  convincing. 
Affairs  on  the  seaboard  were  bad  enough;  but  it  was  in  the  wild 
West  of  those  days  that  the  crisis  was  severest  and  the  remedies 
applied  most  radical. 

The  dull  times  which  followed  the  opening  of  our  second  struggle 
with  Great  Britain,  and  above  all  the  hard  times  whieh  eanie  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  were  the  immediate  oausea  oi  an  immense  im- 
migration from  the  seaboard  to  the  Mississippi  VaT  That 
the  arrival  of  these  new-comers  should  be  attended  h>  Illa- 
tion   in    land,  in    town   sites,  in   everything  ^i   whieh   they   stood    m 
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need,  was  inevitable.  But  they  came  just  at  the  time  when  the 
West  was  passing  through  a  commercial  revolution.  The  steamboat 
had  appeared  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  and  no  event  of 
modern  times  has  surpassed  that  in  importance.  The  West,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  people,  was  no  longer  dependent  for  its  supply  of 
foreign  goods  on  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  New 
Orleans  was  to  be  the  great  port  of  entry.  To  it  were  to  come  all  the 
products  of  the  West  Indies,  all  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  the 
cotton  fabrics,  the  woollen  cloth,  the  hardware,  the  crockery — every- 
thing which  for  a  generation  past  had  been  carried  at  great  cost  over 
the  mountains. — and  once  at  New  Orleans  they  were  to  be  transported 
by  steamboat  to  St.  Louis,  to  Louisville,  to  Cincinnati,  and  even  to 
Pittsburg.  The  prospect  of  sudden  commercial  development,  joined 
to  the  arrival  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  settlers,  brought  on  an 
era  of  the  wildest  speculation,  in  which  the  whole  community  was 
eager  to  join.  One  great  obstacle  barred  the  way :  money  was  scarce. 
The  new-comers  brought  none.  The  old  settlers  had  but  little,  and 
that  little  consisted  of  cut  money,  or  Spanish  dollars  cut  into  quarters 
and  eighths  to  serve  as  small  change,  some  foreign  coin,  and  the 
paper  notes  of  such  banking  institutions  as  the  State  and  territorial 
legislatures  had  chartered,  or  as  had  sprung  up  and  were  issuing 
money  without  a  legal  right  to  do  so. 

This  currency,  which  had  never  at  any  tune  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  the  W-  -  now  in  the  new  order  of  things 
totally  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  cry  for  money, 
above  all    for  cheap  money,  for  money  that  could  be  borrowed  in 

<:  sinns  on  the  wildest  security,  went  up  from  every  part  of  the 

ippi  Valley,  and  was  heard.      V  iv>  do  legislature 

ever  met  but  new  banks  W(  iblished  and  a  Hood  of  paper  money 

Led,  which   tl.  pie   made   haste   to   borrow,    invest,   and   lose. 

Ohio  chartered  t  Indiana,  three;    Illinois,  two;    Tennessee, 

twelve:    Missouri,  two,  and  actually  I   loan  certificates  and,  in 

defiance  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  made  her  paper  legal-tender. 
Kentucky  in  1818  chartered  forty-six.  The  history  of  these  Ken- 
tucky banks  is  unquestionably  the  most  striking  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  fiat  money.  The  honest  purpose  and  the  high  hopes  with 
which  I  i:   the  and  universality  with  which 

their  notes  were  borrowed  ;,,,«!  circulated;  the  load  of  debt  entailed ; 
toe  fury  of  the  people  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came;  the  wicked 

and  unjust  method  of  relief,  and  the  final  triumph  of  good  sense  and 

11     - 
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majority  rule — all  combine  to  make  it  a  lesson  full  of  instruction  at 
this  moment. 

There  were  then  doing  business  in  the  State  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  branches  wherever  occasion  really  required  them,  and, 
since  1817,  two  branches  (or  offices  of  discount  and  deposit)  of  the 
new  Bank  of  the  United  States.  As  the  branches  of  the  United 
States  Bank  issued  drafts,  but  no  bills,  and  as  the  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky was  compelled  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  neither  institution 
could  begin  to  supply  even  a  small  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
demanded.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  such  a  medium, 
therefore,  that  the  forty-six  banks  were  chartered.  Thirty-five  of 
them  actually  went  into  operation  and  were  known,  in  the  hour 
of  their  popularity,  as  "  the  Independent  Banks, "  but  in  the  time  of 
their  adversity  as  "  the  Litter."  The  nominal  capital  of  them  all  was 
not  far  from  eight  millions  of  dollars.  The  actual  capital  was  little 
or  nothing,  for  the  very  same  specie  went  from  bank  to  bank,  remain- 
ing in  each  one  just  long  enough  for  the  letter  of  the  law  to  be  com- 
plied with.  To  have  made  their  notes  redeemable  in  specie  would 
have  been  such  an  idle  farce  that  it  was  not  attempted,  so  Bank  of 
Kentucky  notes  were  substituted.  It  mattered  little  what  they  were 
redeemable  in,  for  the  people  were  glad  to  get  them,  and  the  branches 
of  the  United  States  Bank  willingly  took  them  in  payment  of  drafts 
on  the  Eastern  cities.  As  the  notes  of  the  Independent  Banks  were 
thus  exchangeable  for  United  States  branch  drafts,  which  in  turn 
were  exchangeable  for  specie  or  European  products  in  Baltimore,  or 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  Kentucky 
paper  had  been  made  current  money  at  the  seaboard.  They  were 
greatly  in  demand,  were  issued  in  large  quantities,  and  were  passing 
freely  from  hand  to  hand,  when  suddenly  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia  sent  forth  an  imperative  order  to  its  western 
branches  to  stop  all  loans,  and  hurry  a  great  sum  of  specie  eastward. 
They  at  once  responded,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  West  was  bank- 
rupt. Bank  after  bank  suspended  specie  payment,  and  among  them 
was  that  of  Kentucky.  Well  it  might,  for  the  amount  of  debts  owed 
by  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  the  two  branches  of  the  United  States 
Bank  was  two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Public 
opinion  forced  it  to  resume  almost  immediately.  But  the  harm  was 
done,  and  the  community,  almost  as  one  man,  rose  against  the  Hank 
of  the  United  States.  Resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  legislature 
asking  the  president  of  the  bank   to  withdraw  the  branches  from  the 
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State,  and  when  nothing  came  of  this  a  tax  of  five  thousand  dollars  a 
month  was  laid  on  each  of  them.  The  banks,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, refused  to  pay,  and  in  February,  1819,  before  the  first  instal- 
ment was  due.  application  was  made  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  injunction  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  law9 
which  did  not,  it  was  claimed,  impose  a  tax,  but  inflicted  pains  and 
penalties,  as  it  was  on  its  very  face  intended  to  drive  the  two  branches 
out  of  the  State.  The  court  refused  to  consider  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law,  because  the  famous  case  of  McCulloch  against 
Maryland  was  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court;  but  granted  a 
temporary  injunction  till  the  meeting  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  May. 

This  afforded  some  satisfaction;    but  no  relief.     Indeed,  as  the 
autumn  of  1819  came,  matters  grew  worse.      The  crops  were  abun- 
dant; flour,  hemp,  and  tobacco  were  plentiful.     But  no  market  ex- 
isted, and  the  people,  realizing  that  the  means  of  settling  their  debts 
were  as  remote  as  ever,  resorted  in  desperation  to  county  meetings  and 
took  into  consideration  their  financial  situation.     The  address  adopted 
at  one  of  these  gatherings  sets  forth  that  the  scarcity  of  money,  the 
pressure   of   the  banks  on   individuals  and  of  individuals  on  those 
indebted  to  them,  the  difficulty  of  raising  even  moderate  sums  by 
enormous  sacrifices  of  property,   the  usurious  rates  of  interest  de- 
manded, and  the  general  embarrassment  of  the  business  world,  were 
hastening  a  general  suspension  of  specie  and  the  utter  destruction  of 
social  order  and  happiness.      Taken  together  these  causes  threatened 
to  bring  suddenly  into  the  market,  at  forced  sales  at  auction,  a  large 
part  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  State.      The  numerous  sales, 
with  few  bidders,  would  surely  shift  this  property  from  the  many  to 
r,  entail  misery  on  the  husbandman,  and  Leave  a  heart-broken, 
rited  population  in  a  desolate  land.      Neither  justice  nor  human- 
ity should  permit  such    ruin  if   a  ible   remedy  could   be  found, 
and   it  OOUld   be   found   if    the  banks  would  suspend  specie  payment, 
Is,  issue    more  bills,  and    if   the   Legislature  would   meet 

and  decide  how  much  paper  each  hank  could  issue  and  what  sort  of 
.ritythe  borrower  should  give  for  it. 

At  some  of   the  meetings  the.  question  was  flatly  put  whether 
hanks  should  not  be  enc         ed  to  suspend.     Sometimes   the 
in  the  negative;    but  generally  the  will  of  the  majority 
that  t         bould.     No  popular  en  snl  to  stop  payment 

was.  I,  and  the  Independent  Banks,  aft  og  their  notes  stead- 

ily depreciate   to   a   discount  of   twenty,  thirty,  forty   per  cent,  w< 
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brought  to  such  a  pass  that  seventeen  suspended  and  by  so  doing  lost 
their  charters.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky  followed,  and  the  -whole 
State  was  in  confusion.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  were  owed  the  banks 
by  the  people,  and  from  this  load  of  debt  the  legislature  now  at- 
tempted to  rid  the  community  by  legislation.  The  law  chartering 
the  litter  of  independent  banks  was  repealed.  The  Senators  and 
Kepresentativesof  the  State  at  Washington  were  called  on  to  do  their 
best  to  have  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  removed  from 
Kentucky  ;  and  a  stay  law  passed  which  suspended  all  sales  under  exe- 
cutions, decrees,  and  replevins  for  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  if  the  defendant  gave  bonds  that  the  goods  levied  on  would  be 
produced  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  acting  Governor  refused  to 
sign  it.  He  did  not  believe,  he  said,  that  a  law  should  delay  or 
deny  justice.  But  the  legislature  passed  the  act  over  his  veto,  gave 
permission  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  declare  void  all  sales 
made  under  any  execution  issued  in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  its  branches  and,  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  stay,  law  passed  a  replevin  act  of  a  most  shameful  character. 
Thenceforth,  when  any  execution  issued,  on  any  bond,  judgment,  or 
decree,  from  any  court  or  justice  of  the  peace,  the  plaintiff  had  the 
privilege  of  writing  on  the  bill  the  words,  "  Notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky  or  its  branches  will  be  accepted  in  discharge  of  this  exe- 
cution. "  If  he  made  this  indorsement  the  defendant  could  replevy 
but  for  one  year.  Should  the  defendant  fail  to  replevy,  the  property 
was  to  be  sold  on  credit  for  one  year  for  what  it  would  bring. 
Should  the  plaintiff  refuse  to  make  the  indorsement,  the  defendant 
might  replevy  for  two  years. 

This  indorsement  and  replevin  act  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning, 
and  for  the  time  being  saved  the  debtor  from  the  clutches  of  the  law. 
But  the  debts  of  the  people,  now  far  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
still  remained,  and  to  liquidate  them  the  legislature  in  1821  put  in 
operation  a  new  paper-money  machine  which  it  called  the  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  the  State  treasury  turned  into  a  paper  - 
money  mill  pure  and  simple.  There  were  no  stockholders,  no  stock, 
no  capital,  no  redemption  of  notes.  A  president  and  board  of  directors 
chosen  annually  by  the  legislature  managed  its  affairs.  Its  funds  were, 
all  money  paid  in  for  land- warrants,  all  revenue  from  the  sale  of  land 
which  the  State  owned  west  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the  stock  owned 
by  the  State  in  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  and  sueli  unexpended  balanee 
as,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  might  be   found   in   the  State   treasury. 
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Its  notes  were  to  issue  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars ; 
were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  countries  on  the  basis  of  taxable 
property,  and  were  to  be  loaned  on  mortgage  security  to  those  and 
to  those  only  who,  in  the  words  of  the  law,  needed  them  "  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his,  her,  or  their  just  debts,"  or  intended  to  buy 
the  products  of  Kentucky  for  shipment  from  the  State.  That  the 
bank  might  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  suspending,  the  notes 
were  not  redeemable  in  specie,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
make  them  as  fine  specimens  of  fiat  money  as  ever  existed  they  were 
made  legal  tender  for  all  debts  due  by  or  to  the  State. 

That  the  people  would  take  the  new  money  was  never  doubted, 
for  their  debts  were  heavy  and  the  paper  gave  them  an  easy  means  of 
liquidation.  But  that  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  would  refuse  the  new 
issue  was  certain.  It  was  therefore  reorganized,  its  old  directors 
were  turned  out,  and  men  who  favored  the  Bank  of  the  Common- 
wealth put  in,  and  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  almost  immediately  sus- 
pended. 

Meantime  the  constitutionality  of  the  indorsement  and  replevin 
act  had  been  tested  in  the  courts.  That  it  was  a  flat  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  undoubted.  "No  State,"  says  that  instru- 
ment, M  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  debts,  nor  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts. "  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  a  test  case  reached  the 
Bourbon  circuit  court  of  Kentucky,  where,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality was  raised  and  decided  in  the  negative.  The  legislature 
happening  to  be  in  session  a  member  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
■  committee  to  inquire  into  the  decision  of  the  judge  who  had 
"grossly  transcended  his  judicial  authority  and  disregarded  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  legislature  of  this  commonwealth."  The 
committee  it    reported   said   that  in  its  opinion   the  judge  had 

committed  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  ought  to  be  removed 
from  office.     That  the  judicial  department  had  power  to  defeat  the 

era]  policy  of  the  State,  deliberately  adopted  by  the  legislature, 

bing  the  committee  Could  not  admit.      Such  a  doctrine  was 

incompatible  with  the  constitutional   r>  of  the  legislature,  sub- 

•   of   the   best    in1  of   the   people,  and  well   calculated  to 

fcurb  the  public  peace  and  shake  public  confidence  in  the  whole 

relie  which    had    been    Called  for  by  the  condition  and  neces- 

sities of  the  people.     An  address  to  the  Gorernor  asking  him  to 
remove  the  judge  from  offi<  ;ly brought  in;  butthough 
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it  secured  a  great  majority  of  the  house  it  failed  to  pass  for  want  of 
two-thirds.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  A  year  later  a  case  involving 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  relief  laws  reached  the 
court  of  appeals,  a  body  composed  of  three  judges  who  held  office 
during  good  behavior.  Two  agreed  that  the  indorsement  and  re- 
plevin laws  were  binding  on  all  transactions  occurring  after  their  pas- 
sage, but  null  and  void  as  to  anything  which  had  transpired  before 
that  time.  The  third  went  farther  and.  declared  the  laws  were  un- 
constitutional and  would  not  be  applied  by  the  court  in  any  case. 

As  the  news  of  this  decision  swept  through  the  State  (though 
it  applied  only  to  contracts  made  before  the  passage  of  the  law),  ex- 
citement and  alarm  went  with  it.  The  legislature  was  not  then  in 
session;  but  the  moment  it  met,  John  Adair,  the  Governor,  sent  in  a 
most  excited  message.  He  accused  the  court  of  showing  an  open 
disregard  for  the  ancient  distinction  between  right  and  remedy;  with 
striking  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves,  and  committed  its  decision  to  the  legislature's 
most  solemn  consideration.  The  senate  was  eager  to  destroy  the 
court  and  was  prevented  only  by  a  tie  vote  from  calling  a  State  con- 
vention to  amend  the  constitution  and  change  the  judiciary.  The 
house  by  a  large  majority  declared  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  be  erroneous ;  voted  that  the  indorsement  and  replevin  laws 
were  constitutional  and  valid;  and  resolved  to  do  something  in 
support  of  them.  But  they  did  nothing;  for  an  election  was  at 
hand  and  the  matter  went  down  to  the  people,  to  whom  an  earnest 
appeal  was  made  to  choose  men  who  could  vote  for  an  address  of  re- 
moval. The  people  responded  in  part  and  sent  back  a  legislature 
of  which  a  majority  were  relief  men,  and  again  removal  of  the 
judges  by  the  Governor  was  defeated.  Nevertheless  a  majority 
could  do  much,  and,  following  the  example  set  them  by  Congress  in 
the  early  months  of  Jefferson's  administration,  it  repealed  the  act 
creating  the  court  of  appeals,  and  legislated  all  the  judges  out  of 
office.  A  new  court  was  then  established  by  another  act,  and  on  the 
bench  were  placed  men  who  would  see  to  it  that  the  relief  laws  were 
sustained  and  administered  in  accordance  with  their  plain  intent  and 
meaning.  But  the  judges  of  the  old  court  firmly  refused  to  sub- 
mit, denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary 
act,  and  continued  to  hold  sittings  and  to  deliver  judgment*  There 
were  thus  two  courts  in  the  State,  and  two  parties  ringed  around 
them.     The  "new  court  party"  protested  that  liberty,  republioanifln, 
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democratic  institutions,  State -rights,  self-government  were  all  at 
stake.  The  "  old  court  party"  admitted  that  liberty,  republicanism, 
and  self-government  were  indeed  at  stake.  The  question,  said  its 
leaders,  is,  Can  right  and  justice  be  secured  under  all  circumstances 
in  a  land  where  the  will  of  the  people  rules?  Is  it  possible  for  an 
independent  judiciary  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  minority  against  the 
will  of  an  interested,  excited,  and  ill-disposed  majority?  The  an- 
swer of  the  people  was,  Yes !  and  when  the  legislature  met  in  1825  the 
house  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old  .court  party,  and  voted  to  abolish 
the  new  court.  The  senate  which  held  over  was  in  the  control  of  the 
new  court  party,  and  refused  to  agree.  Once  more  the  question  went 
down  to  the  people,  and  in  the  elections  of  1826  the  contest  was  again 
between  the  old  court  party  and  the  new.  This  time  the  triumph 
was  a  signal  one.  The  friends  of  the  old  court  carried  both  house 
and  senate;  the  replevin  law  was  repealed,  the  "new  court"  was 
abolished,  the  old  court  was  reinstated,  and  justice  once  more  done 
to  debtor  and  creditor  alike. 

The  history  of  Ohio  during  these  trying  times  affords  another  in- 
stance of  the  final  triumph  of  majorit}'  rule  after  a  period  during 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  the  community  to  a  sense  of 
right  and  justice.  In  that  great  State  the  people  had  entered  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  manufacture  of  money,  had  chartered  their  banks 
and  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful  paper  cur- 
rency, when  they  heard  with  dismay  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  that  regulator  of  the  currency,  was  about  to  open  branches  at 
Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati.  In  the  hope  of  shutting  out  what,  in  the 
language  of  its  enemies,  was  called  M  the  hydra-headed  foreign  shav- 

ihop,  n  the  legislature  threatened  to  impose  a  heavy  tax.  But  the 
threat  was  disregarded ;  th  •  banks  came,  and  in  L819  an  annual  tax  of 
$50,000  ••vas  laid  on  each  of  them,  and  the  auditor  commanded  to 
issue   fa  :  a  certain   day  for  the  collection  of  it.      Should 

nt    wa  6   any  l,    bank-notes, 

goods  and  chattels  found  in  the  banking  house,  and  if  necessary 

:  vault,  room,  closet,  drawer,  and  i  ireh   tlieni 

and  carry  ay/ay  their  contents.      The  demand  for  payment  of   the  tax 

made  in  the  office  at  Chillicothe,  at  the  close  of  a  business  day 
iber,    1819.     A  money  was  refused; 

•/  into  the  vaults,  broke  open  the 

I  off  more,  than  die  amount  of  the  tax,  and  deposited  the 

in  the  State  I  Rumbus. 
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For  this  act  the  auditor,  Lis  agents,  and  the  State  treasurer  were 
sued  by  the  bank,  and  while  the  suits  were  still  pending  the  legis- 
lature assembled  and  began  an  investigation.  The  times  were  now 
hard  indeed.  All  the  line  visions  of  the  speculators,  the  paper- 
money  men,  the  bank  men  had  vanished.  Bankruptcy  and  debt  were 
everywhere.  Stay  laws,  replevin  laws,  indorsement  laws,  relief  laws 
of  every  sort  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Nothing  was  so  hateful 
now  as  a  bank,  and  above  all  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  a  State  could  not  tax  it.  But  Ohio 
adopted  and  affirmed  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798 
and  1800;  hurled  a  defiance  at  the  Supreme  Court,  told  it  that 
acquiescence  was  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  decisions,  and 
passed  "  an  act  to  withdraw  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  this  State  in  certain  cases. "  If  the  bank 
gave  notice  to  the  Governor  of  its  willingness  to  stop  the  suits  against 
the  State  officers,  and  to  submit  to  a  four-per-cent  tax  on  its  divi- 
dends, or  leave  the  State,  the  Governor  might  suspend  the  law  by 
proclamation.  If  it  did  not,  then  every  jailer  was  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive into  his  custody  any  person  committed  at  the  suit  of  the  bank, 
or  for  any  injury  done  to  it.  Every  judicial  officer  was  prohibited 
to  take  acknowledgment  of  conveyances  when  the  bank  was  a  party, 
and  every  recorder  from  receiving  and  entering  them.  Notaries 
public  were  prevented  from  protesting  bills  or  notes  held  by  the 
bank  and  made  payable  to  it;  and  justices  of  the  peace,  judges,  and 
grand  juries  could  no  longer  take  cognizance  of  any  wrong  committed 
on  the  property  of  the  bank,  though  it  were  burglary,  robbery,  or 
arson.  The  bank  would  not  discontinue  the  suits,  nor  leave  the 
State,  so  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  in  September,  1820,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  became  an  outlaw  in  Ohio. 

Here  again,  as  in  Kentucky,  extreme  measures  produced  their 
inevitable  result.  A  reaction  set  in.  The  good  sense  of  the  plain 
people  prevailed  over  the  folly  of  the  legislators,  and  the  law  was 
erased  from  the  statute  book.  Both  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  the  cases 
were  extreme;  yet  they  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  all  questions  of  great  importance  are  finally  settled  not 
by  Presidents,  nor  by  Congresses,  nor  by  the  legislatures  of  the  Stales, 
but  by  the  hard  common  sense  of  the  people,  who  in  their  own  good 
time  and  way  have  heretofore  adjusted  all  difficulties  wisely. 

John    BACH    MoMasikk. 
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One  of  the  worst  limitations  of  free  competition  is  restricted 
knowledge.  Most  workmen  can  do  but  one  thing.  When  demand 
for  any  man's  particular  thing  is  interrupted,  he  is  out  of  employ- 
ment. This  disadvantage  has  been  increased  by  the  division  of  labor 
incident  to  the  great  industry.  It  was  one  of  the  great  bugbears  of 
Marx  and  his  school,  and  their  fear  of  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable. But  while  the  great  industry  has  been  narrowing  the 
workman's  function,  it  has  been  familiarizing  him  with  new  forces, 
increasing  his  wages,  cheapening  his  consumption,  and  increasing 
his  leisure.  In  the  first  and  last  points  ought  to  be  found  the  anti- 
dotes for  the  specialization.  They  ought,  especially  when  early 
education  is  rationalized,  to  lead  to  that  general  broadening  of 
capacity  that  enabled  the  New  England  farmer  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything.  Manual  training,  then,  and  its  accompanying  instruction 
in  principles,  should  cover  ground  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  practise 
more  than  one  trade,  and,  if  need  be,  to  quickly  learn  a  dozen. 
With  rational  teaching,  this  could  be  done  in  less  time  than,  under 
the  apprentice  system,  it  takes  to  learn  one. 

Theoretical  education  and  morality  blend  into  each  other  like 
adjoining  colors  in  the  spectrum.  Therefore  I  shall  not  attempt 
fart;  iiscuss  the  two  strictly  apart. 

r  last  Congress,  the  senatorial  dead -lock  in  the  Delaware  le 
Lature,  the  universal  municipal  corruption,  are  all  illustrations  of  in- 

QCefl  that  are  sapping  the  poor  man's  substance  and  opportunity. 

y  would    probably   all   be   impossible   in  I  country  (if  such  a  one 

ted)  where  education  in  citizenship,  including  economics,  had 
lour  fcion.      I  should   hesitate  to  make  so  broad 

an   assertion    if    [  did  DOt   believe   it  to   lie  backed    up   by  something 

i  demonstration.     1  find  it  in  the  great  contribution  made 

d  with  the  new  education  to  the  astonishing  political 

in  New  5Tor    City  last  N         ber.     They  gave  tin-  City 

'     ib,  the  (>        G       rnmeul  Clubs,  and  organization 

which  brought  out  the  i  and  watched  the  polls;   and  an  iinpre- 

1    proportion   of   them  was  on  the  Committee  of   Seventy. 
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They  have  done  very  little  work  of  the  kind  before.  Our  previous 
political  reforms  have  been  effected  almost  entirely  by  men  inspired 
by  long  experience.  But  now  the  young  men  are  getting  the  fruits 
of  that  experience,  in  their  education.  Under  the  old  education, 
they  tended  to  hold  aloof  from  politics — "  above"  it,  they  were  igno- 
rant enough  to  think.  But  last  year,  the  leading  spirits  among 
them,  and  perhaps  even  a  majority  of  the  active  workers,  were  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  university  men.  Not  only  that,  but  the  most 
astounding  detail  of  the  whole  astounding  aggregate — the  defeat  of 
that  tyrant  of  the  poor,  "  Silver-Dollar"  Smith,  in  his  previously  im- 
pregnable stronghold — was  the  work  of  the  University  Settlement 
Society.1  The   new   education  seems  to   have    brought   the 

happy  fashion  that  we  have  all  been  longing  for — the  gentleman  in 
politics.  If  he  stays  there,  he  is  going  to  do  more  for  his  less  for- 
tunate brother  than  all  the  Populist  parties  and  Labor  parties  com- 
bined. One  strong  reason  why  he  did  not  do  it  earlier,  in  the  Old 
World,  where  he  has  long  existed,  is  that  he  did  not  have  the  new 
education.  He  is  beginning  to  do  it,  and  the  new  education  is  prob- 
ably the  principal  cause.  How  then  shall  we  get  a  serviceable 
amount  of  that  into  the  average  man?  , 

To  begin  at  the  beginning — the  beginning  of  civic  education 
should  be  made  earlier,  the  principal  reason  being  that  if  it  is  not,  in 
most  cases  it  never  will  be  made  at  all.  Civic  duties,  not  to  speak 
of  economic  ideas,  are  now  inculcated  seldom,  if  at  all,  before  the 
high-school,  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  children  ever  get  as  far 
as  the  high-school.  The  reason  for  postponing  this  instruction  so 
late  is  that,  earlier,  the  mind  is  not  supposed  to  be  mature  enough 
for  it.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  hearing  that  objection  urged  against 
giving,  in  the  tenderest  years,  dogmatic  instruction  in  ethics  and  the- 
ology— mysteries  beside  which  those  of  economics  and  civics  are  as 
plate-glass.  There  is  abundant  truth,  however,  in  the  objection  that 
at  an  early  age  the  mind  is  not  prepared  to  learn  economics  and  civics 
from  existing  text-boohs.  But  I  believe  in  the  preparation,  for  the 
young,  of  catechisms  of  those  subjects  which,  without  being  entirely 
dogmatic,  would  fix  in  the  mind  at  least  the  expressions  of  sound 
doctrines — expressions  that  with  advancing  years  would  gain  signif- 
icance, and  stimulate  sound  thinking. 

1  As  I  have  been  named  in  these  pages  as  an  officer  of  that  society,  I  should 
add  that  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  raising  a  finger  in  what  was  dQM  there 
"that  heroic  day." 
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The  preparation  of  such  books  would  be  a  task  not  only  useful 
and  patriotic,  but  not  unworthy  any  degree  of  genius.  But  the 
reader  may  well  ask:  Who  shall  write  them,  and  what  shall  be  put 
into  them?  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  and  partly  to  the  sec- 
ond, I  should  beg  you  to  read  Professor  MacYane's  article  in  the 
"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics"  for  January,  on  "  The  Economists 
and  the  Public."  It  probably  proves  that  books  to  educate  the 
masses  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  written  by  professed  economists,  un- 
less by  exceptional  ones  with  singular  capacity  of  looking  at  their 
own  pursuits  from  the  outside ;  and  that  they  should  be  written  by 
men  more  blessed  with  ingenuity,  imagination,  and  sympathy,  than 
with  qualities  more  directly  tending  to  purely  scientific  eminence. 

As  to  the  sort  of  treatment  that,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  put 
into  the  most  elementary  ones,  I  have  time  for  but  a  hasty  illustra- 
tion. Probably,  before  considering  it  fit  for  practical  use,  I  should 
need  to  make  it  over  half  a  dozen  times,  and  I  might  then  conclude 
that  I  am  not  the  man  to  make  it  at  all.  But  there  are  men  who 
can.  I  can  attempt  an  indication,  however,  and  will  give  it  regard- 
ing the  chief  issue  of  the  day. 

Question.  Suppose  there  were  no  money  in  the  world,  and  a  farmer  wanted 
a  hat,  and  his  wife  a  frock,  and  his  child  a  pair  of  shoes,  can  you  tell  me  a  good 
way  for  him  to  get  them? 

AnHver.  Why,  he  could  trade  off  a  load  of  potatoes  or  whatever  he  might 
have,  at  the  store. 

Q.   Do  you  know  the  usual  name  for  such  dealings? 

A.  Barter. 

When  is  it  customary? 

A.  Only  before  people    be00ZD6  civilized  enough  to  have  money. 

Q.  Now  RippoM  ti  ra  within  reach  of  our  fanner,   only  city  stores 

where  they  do  n't  keep  all  sort  ->  of  things  at  01 

A     Then  he  would  have  to  cart  his  potatoes  till  he  could  find  a  village  store 

where  they  deal  in  everything  he  wants,  and  would  barter  with  him. 

V  But  tbey  do  n't  hare  good  oountrj  peer  the  cities,  in 'cause  people 
prefer  \<>  deal  in  the  'iti«  m.  it  might  be  a  day'i  journey  to  one.  Could  n't  he  do 
something  elee  in  the  oil 

btgO  around   till   he   found  a    -hot-maker  who    wanted   just  pota- 
toes enough   to  |,.-i\   for  a    pair  of  shoes,   and  a  hatter  who  would  take  just 

pot.-,  ngb    to     |.f.    foi    a  hat,    and    a  drj-gOOdl     man    who    would    want 

ju-'  •  -  enough  t<>  pay  f .  a  a  frock. 

V  lint  the  eiu  i    wouldn't  bother  with  raoh  dealing!,  would  they? 
.1    '.-■>.  probabl             He  might  ipend  ■  weel    perhap     without  finding 

o  would.    They  would  all  laugh  at  him  for  a  king  them  to 

till,  of   OOUTie,   all    tin-,    trouhle    would    ho    m  only    if    we   had  no 

money.                       w<    h.i..    mOOej     What  would  the  farmer  naturally  do? 

1      lake    hi      pOtatOei    where    they    hu                    en     and  then    take   his   money 

he;,      .-II 
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Q.  So  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  money  would  save  him  as  much  trouble 
as,  probably,  his  potatoes  cost.  Now  think  this  over  in  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
dealings,  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  very  great  usefulness  of  money. 
Suppose,  though,  that  our  farmer  got  paid  in  poor  money? 

A.  Then  he  could  n't  do  anything  :  but  any  man  giving  another  poor  money 
deceives  him  and  robs  him. 

Q.  Very  true  !  And  what  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  all 
the  money  in  the  country  poor. 

A.  He  would  be  the  biggest  liar  and  thief  in  the  country.  [I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  retain  such  expressions.  But  to  stamp  a  strong  impression,  a 
heavy  blow  is  needed.  ] 

Q.  Perhaps  not,  and  it's  not  always  well  to  use  strong  expressions,  even  if 
they  are  true.  Perhaps  a  man  might  attempt  such  gigantic  fraud  as  that,  from 
ignorance.  I  will  try  to  help  you  to  understand.  How  many  kinds  of  money 
do  you  know  ? 

A.  Five :  bills,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  see  any  great  difference  between  bills  and  the  other 
kinds? 

A.  Yes.  The  bills  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  while  the  coins  can 
be  melted  up  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  The  bill  is  worth  nothing  in  itself  :  why  is  it  valuable,  then? 

A.  Because  you  can  get  coin  for  it.  But  it  would  n't  be  handy  to  carry 
around  all  the  coins  that  a  big  bill  is  worth. 

Q.  True !  And,  besides,  coins  are  more  easily  lost  than  bills.  But  when  you 
get  the  coin,  can  you  tell  me  why  a  big  silver  dollar  is  worth  only  the  same  as  a 
little  gold  dollar? 

A.  Because  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  silver  to  be  worth  as  much  as  a  little  gold. 
It  takes  a  lot  more  nickel  or  copper,  though,  to  be  worth  as  much  as  silver. 

Q.  Very  good !  But  do  you  know  whether,  as  a  fact,  the  silver  in  a  silver 
dollar  is  worth  as  much  as  the  gold  in  a  gold  dollar? 

And  so  forth,  and  so  forth:  the  reader  can  easily  follow  the 
thread  for  himself,  and  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  practicable  to 
start  the  voter,  who  never  goes  to  high-school,  with  sound  ideas  in 
finance,  and  so  keep  him  from  using  his  vote,  as  he  has  been  so  gen- 
erally doing  for  years,  to  keep  himself  out  of  employment.  Of 
course,  after  he  is  started  with  such  elementary  ideas,  if  his  education 
is  carried  into  higher  grades,  he  can  be  again  brought  in  contact  with 
the  same  ideas  more  scientifically  classified  and  stated,  and  in  con- 
nections involving  wider  and  wider  ranges  of  principle. 

Now  that  we  have  learned,  what  was  so  long  unknown  and  even 
denied,  that  intellectual  forces  can  be  used  as  effectively  as  physical 
ones  for  remedying  the  frightful  inequalities  among  men,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  think  it  must  to  anybody  who  really  considers  the  sub- 
ject, that  all  other  objects  of  study  sink,  for  the  time,  into  relative 
insignificance.  And  this  for  a  twofold  reason,  because  Bound 
economics  would  lift  the  poor  man    up,  and   would    prevent    him, 
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in  his  agonized  efforts  to  lift  himself,  from  blowing  us  all  up — 
himself  first. 

And  now  what,  outside  the  obvious  things,  shall  we  try,  so 
far  as  methods  are  available,  to  teach  him?  First  let  me  premise 
that  if  you  take  him  young,  he  is  more  teachable  than  those  who  only 
know  him  full-grown  generally  suppose.  Let  me  premise,  too,  that 
in  many  of  these  matters  his  teachers  need  teaching  almost  as  much 
as  he  does,  and  what  I-  venture  to  suggest  is  by  no  means  meant 
for  him  alone. 

The  fundamental  economic  idea  is,  of  course,  the  importance 
of  Private  Property  as  an  institution.  Certainly  few  people  of  com- 
mon-school education  ever  hear  anything  more  about  it  than  in 
some  form  of  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  As  an  institution  whose  ap- 
pearance and  development  are  contemporaneous  with  the  appearance 
and  development  of  civilization  itself — an  institution,  to  attack 
which,  by  either  force  or  philosophy,  is  to  attack  civilization  at  its 
root — the  institution  on  which  rests  the  main  stimulus  to  energy, 
prudence,  forethought,  inventiveness — to  all  the  virtues  which  pro- 
duce and  conserve — as  the  institution  upon  which  all  this  depends, 
few  people  have  ever  heard  of  Private  Property.  If  all  had,  and 
had  heard  early  and  persistently,  Socialism  would  be,  to  any  mind 
of  average  sanity,  nothing  but  a  laughing-stock. 

As  one  of  the  corollaries  of  private  property,  though  not  of  private 
property  alone,  and  as  sharing  its  functions  in  the  foundation  of  civili- 
zation, next  should  be  taught  Contract.  Most  persons,  when  they 
think  of  Contract,  think  of  either  a  big  piece  of  paper  covered  with  long 
words,  or  of  somebody  making  a  great  deal  of  money  (generally  out 
of  the  Government)  in  some  heavy  kind  of  out-of-door  work.  As 
an  obligation  of  move  importance  and  more  legal  weight  than  a 
promise  or  an  oath,  and  which  '-an  be  incurred  by  morn  spoken  words, 
or,  on  one  ride  it  least,  without  any  words  at  all,  the  notion  of  Con- 
tract is  to  most  people  unknown;  and  as  probably  the  one  feature 
tive  in  distinguishing  the  highest  communities  in  the  world 
from  men  patriarchal  tribes,  it  is  farther  out  of  common  apprehen- 
D  than   etl  First  of  all,  of  course,  should  be  taught, 

the  idea  of  mutuality — no  rights  without  duties — no  rights  to  another 

man  e  or  property  without  retaining  what,  he  to  ao- 

•  as  equivalent  r  property;  also  do  right  to  withdraw  from 

a  contract  without  the  other  ride's  consent.     Farther  should  be  given 

Corollary  of  mutuality,  that  what  a  man  wants  society  to  give  him 
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he  should  not  obstruct  society's  giving  others.  If  he  wants  to  work 
he  should  not,  as  he  too  often  does  in  strikes,  interfere  with  society's, 
giving  it  to  others.  All  this  will  seem  very  matter-of-course  to  most 
of  the  people  who  read  it,  and  yet  there  are  not  a  few,  even  of 
their  grade,  in  whom  the  sense  of  contract  is  very  faint,  while 
probably  the  working-man's  faint  appreciation  of  it  is  responsible  for 
more  wasteful  strikes,  and  costs  the  laborer  more  sympathy,  than 
all  positive  agencies  put  together.  But  in  the  upper  indus- 

trial ranks,  too,  there  is  need  of  more  teaching  about  Contract,  and 
especially  about  its  limitations — that,  even  in  law,  it  must  not  in- 
volve the  doing  anything  wrong  or  unwarrantably  dangerous,  or  sui- 
cidal ;  and  that  in  honor,  while  performance  in  all  normal  cases  is  the 
height  of  duty,  it  is  not  always  the  whole  of  duty ;  moreover,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  insistence  on  full  performance  is  sometimes  the  depth 
of  meanness.  On  the  first  and  last  points,  the  leading  case  is  that  of  our 
old  friend  Shylock.  On  the  second  point,  anybody  can  think  of  cases 
where  a  contract  unexpectedly  leads  one  man  to  fortune,  and  the  other 
to  distress.  In  such  cases,  for  the  lucky  man  to  insist  that  doing 
"  all  that  the  contract  calls  for"  ends  his  obligation,  would  be  about 
as  mean  as  Shylock.  So  too  with  employers  who  refuse  aid  to  their 
employees  in  disasters,  or  begrudge  them  proper  working  conditions 
and  reasonable  sympathy. 

Closely  connected  with  the  obligation  of  Contract  is  the  economic 
value  of  honesty.  The  teaching  of  honesty  has  been  too  exclusively 
on  "  ultra-rational"  grounds.  The  other  day  I  heard  a  man,  eminently 
successful  against  peculiar  obstacles,  asked  to  what  one  thing  he  most 
attributed  his  success.  After  some  consideration  he  uttered,  in 
modest  phrase,  what  really  meant  that  his  success  had  arisen  from 
people  trusting  him.  That,  however,  was  of  course  as  much  a  result 
of  capacity  as  of  honesty.  The  value  of  honesty  could  be 

taught  not  only  from  this  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  the  sim- 
plicity, and  consequent  economy,  it  gives  to  commercial  transactions. 
In  Wall  Street,  people  constantly  trust  each  other's  word  for  mil- 
lions. In  banks,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  signatures  are  hardly  ever 
scrutinized.  A  very  elementary  intelligence  can  be  brought  to  realize 
what  an  enormous  waste  it  would  be  if  all  these  transactions  had  to 
be  guarded,  in  the  first  case,  by  elaborate  contracts,  and  in  the  second 
by  scores  of  expert  examiners:  most  of  the  quick  exchanges,  which 
cheapen  the  poor  man's  staples  much  more  than  they  do  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich,  would  simply  be  impossible.      That  the\    are  so  promi- 
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nent  a  feature  of  the  modern  world,  is  probably  due  as  much  to  advance 
in  honesty  as  in  material  facilities.  In  this  connection,  there 

is  again  harm  in  the  snobbery  of  the  press,  and  also  of  many  people 
who,  whether  we  admire  them  or  not,  we  must  admit  to  belong  to 
"society."  Both  make  prominent  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  gains, 
and  so  not  only  promote  dishonesty,  but,  through  it,  the  unfortunate 
economic  conditions  for  which  we  are  seeking  remedies.  There  is 
only  one  way  in  which  the  inheritor  of  wealth  partly  stolen  can  de- 
serve social  position,  or  attain  the  really  best:  that  is,  by  devoting  the 
stolen  wealth  to  the  public  good.  All  conspicuous  selfish  expendi- 
ture of  the  proceeds  of  thievery  promotes  the  general  feeling  among 
the  laboring-classes  that  all  wealth  is  thievery,  and  keeps  alive  that 
rankling,  though  generally  mistaken,  sense  of  injustice  which  makes 
labor  disputes  so  bitter,  and  which,  in  many  honest,  if  ill-bal- 
anced minds,  justifies  the  robbery  and  murder  in  so  many  strikes. 
The  ire  of  these  good  people,  not  to  speak  of  the  grief  of  the  judi- 
cious, is  sufficiently  aroused  even  by  the  overgrown  fortunes  honestly 
possible  under  the  present  imperfections  of  competition;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  handling  of  these  fortunes  has  not  generally 
been  more  apt  than  that  of  the  stolen  ones  to  allay  the  social  discon- 
tent. The  fostering  of  art  and  letters  and  efforts  at  social  ameliora- 
tion are  by  no  means  unknown  among  thei  rpossessors,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  characteristic. 

Next  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Private  Property,  Contract,  and 
the  Economic  Basifl  of  Honesty,  the  one  all -including  purpose  of 
education,  either  to  content  or  to  advance  the  wage-earner,  should 
be  to  make  him  appreciate  the  manager's  function,  cuid  to  inspire  and 
tit  him  to  exercise  it  for  himself.  As  fast  as  he  does  that,  so  fast  will 
he  receive  the  envied  share  of  product  that  the  manager  now  receives. 
All    the  commendal  bemea   of  cooperation  and  profit-sharing — 

.  even  all  the  abfOld  socialistic  schemes,  aim  at  that  result,  only 
the  latfl  :  it  without  fulfilling  the  prerequisite  conditions.     They 

hope   hy  the  stupidities  of   popular  suilragc   to  get  gratis  the  results 

ainable  only  from  intelligent  and  arduous  management.     More- 
ould  be  fca  ightthat  as  the  profits  of  business  management 

Something    that    the  genius   of    the   ma:  without,   him 

Ould  not  exist   at  all;    and  if    it  is   proposed    1"  tax    them   away 

from  him,  for  the  benefit  of  \\.         bo  do  Dot  them,  lie  simply 

will  not  t.-i  trouble  t<»  create  them.     I  make  do  exeuse  for  iterat- 

these  things  over  and  over:    though  they  are  growing  to  be  com- 
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monplace  among  the  few  who  really  study  the  subject,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  set  of  facts  in  our  universe — 
material,  social,  intellectual,  even  moral — that  more  need  impressing 
upon  people  in  general  to-day,  than  just  those:  that  the  great  produc- 
tive forces  of  the  world  are  intelligence,  foresight,  initiative,  character, 
not  the  mere  mechanical  forces  that  transfer  matter  as  the  greater 
forces  direct. 

Next  in  importance  should  be  taught  the  fact  that  the  good 
manager  benefits  the  laborer  as  well  as  himself — that  the  attempt  to 
get  along  without  him  would  prevent  not  only  the  manager's  share 
from  coming  into  being,  but  also  a  portion  of  what  the  laborer  him- 
self is  accustomed  to  receive — in  short,  that  the  attempt  can  only 
kill  the  goose. 

As  statements,  all  the  foregoing  about  management  are  coherent 
enough  to  be  understood  by  any  sane  person,  whether  they  are  be- 
lieved or  not;  they  would  be  vastly  more  intelligible,  even  to  chil- 
dren, than  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  statements  memorized  by 
them;  they  are,  as  just  said,  of  the  very  first  importance;  but  the 
number  of  people,  who  pass  for  educated,  who  never  have  heard 
them,  is  astounding.  Yet  even  some  comprehension  of  the  reasons  for 
them  is  not  so  difficult.  Any  bright  boy  who  has  watched  a  gang  of 
laborers  can  be  made  to  understand  why  they  would  not  accom- 
plish as  much  without  their  foreman,  and  that  probably  not  one  of 
them  could  fill  the  foreman's  place.  Any  bright  girl  whose  home  con- 
tains servants  can  be  made  to  realize  why  the  house  does  not  run 
nearly  as  well  when  Mother  is  long  away.  At  first  they  think  that 
all  that  the  superintendent  does  is  to  keep  the  laborers  up  to  their 
work ;  but  they  can  easily  be  made  to  see  that  that  is  a  minor  part  of  it. 

Yet  if  you  succeed  in  getting  these  truths  into  the  workman's  mind, 
he  would  naturally  persist:  "  But  the  manager's  income  must  add  to 
the  cost  of  commodities:  if  it  were  as  low  as  mine,  commodities  would 
be  cheaper  still."  No:  for  then  the  manager's  income  would  not  be 
produced  at  all.  So  goods  would  cost  as  much  without  him — and 
more,  because  he  does  not  even  get  all  he  produces;  moreover  he 
makes  goods  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  by  a  less  capable  man. 

Let  us  next  notice,  among  the  needs  of  education,  two  truths  even 
more  comprehensive,  though  more  difficult,  than  any  of  those  hereto 
fore  indicated,  and  whose  attainment,  with  all  it  requires  and  involves, 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  is  education.      One  of  them  il  acceptable 
as  yet,  in  very  full  significance,  only  by  minds  of  a  high  order — in  t 
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the  degree  to  which  a  mind  is  saturated  by  it,  is  perhaps  the  best  test 
of  the  elevation  of  the  mind ;  and  yet  glimpses  of  both  truths  were 
open  to  very  early  thinkers,  and  can  be  given  at  an  early  age. 
They  may  at  first  seem  rather  remote  from  the  topic  in  hand,  but  no- 
body apt  to  read  this  will  find  any  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connection. 

The  simpler  of  these  truths  is  the  inevitable,  even  if  cruel,  ne- 
cessity of  Natural  Selection.  I  do  not  say  its  justice.  Nature  knows 
nothing  of  justice.  Her  machinery  pounds  remorselessly  along  in  a 
set  of  hard  conditions,  but,  after  all,  pounds  out  of  those  conditions 
the  best  they  will  yield.  True,  she  has  evolved  in  us  intelligences 
to  slightly  direct  her  course ;  and  it  is  in  using  them  that  the  function 
of  justice  comes  up.  But  we  can  direct  her  only  in  channels  fitted  to 
her  own  currents:  otherwise  we  are  overwhelmed.  Now  no  one  of 
her  courses  is  broader  and  more  clearly  marked  than  that  of  Natural 
Selection,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our  little  liberties  and  suffrages,  we 
are  never  so  wise  as  when  we  fall  in  with  it — when,  for  example,  we 
raise  a  Lincoln  from  his  cabin.  But  so  far,  we  are  vastly  more  apt  to 
prefer  the  demagogue,  and  then  we  suffer.  Socialism  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  danger  of  this  suffering  into  the  field  of  production.  The  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  now  chosen  purely  by  natural  selection — at  least 
with  a  very  moderate  abnormality  in  the  action  of  heredity,  which 
rapidly  cures  itself:  if  the  son  does  not  inherit  fitness,  he  soon  ceases 
to  survive.  But  with  increasing  freedom  of  competition,  and  in- 
creasing facilities  for  able  men  without  capital,  to  hire  it,  it  is  sub- 
stantially true  that  industry  is  at  present  directed  by  natural  selec- 
tion. For  this,  the  socialist  proposes  to  substitute  artificial  selection, 
and  that  by  popular  vote.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  superiority 
of  Nature's  way  would  cure  this  madness. 

The  other  truth  ho  difficult  to  impart   clearly,  but  not  impossible 
some  con''  the  more  important.     It  is  difficult  not 

inch  t>  it  calls  for  some  preliminary  ition,  as  because 

been  fighting  it  for  thousands  of  years,  and  fights  it  still. 

To  i  •  i tions  will  probably 

e,  when  the  truth  is  named  in  the  familiarphra  v — 

i  of  L  Yet  n  is  the  fad  that  I  i  men  who 

think  tl  .'i  it.  pray  every  day  that  ii  may  not  be — that 

lade  in  th«  People  generally — and  l< 

lato:  rally — in  a  matter  of  physiolo  end  for  a  doctor; 

or  in  a  matter  of  machinery,  for  an  engineer;  or  in  chemistry,  for  a 

lid    follow  hi  th  child-like  faith  ;    but   in 

12 
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economics  they  want  no  opinions  but  their  own.  They  have  no  idea 
that  such  matters  are,  like  physical  matters,  under  the  control  of 
natural  laws — that  to  find  those  laws,  or  learn  those  already  found, 
must  require  special  study;  and  that  to  go  counter  to  them,  in  igno- 
rance, must  bring  disaster  as  fatally  as  in  perversity.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  attempts  to  make 
perpetual-motion  machines  have  about  disappeared;  and  when  the 
operation  of  that  law  in  Economics  is  made  as  plain  as  it  is  in  Physics, 
the  various  perpetual -motion  schemes  of  finance  and  industry  will 
also  disappear.  Probably  the  readiest  opening  to  the  conception 

of  Universal  Law  is  in  Physics.  This  is  "  practically"  important  too, 
in  industrial  training.  After  enough  of  it  is  mastered  to  open  the 
way  to  the  elementary  conceptions  of  Astronomy,  they  might  well 
be  the  next  step  toward  the  great  conception  of  Universal  Law. 
Then,  toward  the  same  end  would  follow  some  elementary  biological 
conceptions,  which  are  also  "  practically"  justifiable,  as  a  ready  basis 
for  hygienic  and  sanitary  knowledge.  They  would  include  that  most 
important  general  conception  already  alluded  to,  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  From  this,  the  transition  to  the  survival  of  the  psychi- 
cally fit  is  easy,  and  thus  the  standpoint  is  reached  for  a  view  of  Law 
in  non-material  things.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  to  some,  all  this 
will  appear  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  it  certainly  does  seem  a 
long  way  beyond  our  habitual  stupid  methods.  I  believe,  however, 
that  in  half  the  time  which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  devoted  to  super- 
fluous arithmetical  u  problems"  and  the  fine-spun  spider-webs  of 
grammar,  and  by  such  simple  methods  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
for  Economics,  there  could  be  given  a  serviceable  amount  of  the 
essential  conceptions,  or  at  least  a  quantity  of  correct  dogmas  that 
later  would  breed  thought  and  open  the  mind  to  its  reception.  There 
is  hardly  a  doctrine  in  this  series  of  papers  that  I  have  not  preached, 
in  some  shape,  to  working-men  and  working-boys,  and  I  think 
that  they  understood  them.  But  even  if  they  cannot  be  taught  to  the 
children,  let  them  at  least  be  taught  to  their  teachers;  for  1  believe, 
in  fact  I  know,  that  where  these  ideas  are  diffused  among  the  elders 
and  the  instructed,  they  filter  down  to  the  children  and  the  ignorant. 
I  have  probably  appeared  to  many  readers,  perhaps  to  most,  to 
lay  out  a  fantastic  scheme  for  the  public  schools  and  the  average 
child;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a  generation  or  two  hence,  the  exist- 
ing  scheme  will  be  regarded  as  vastly  more  fantastic.  Affluent  de- 
tails of  grammar,  logico-arithmetical  puzzles,  and  Indian  stories  called 
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history,  are  fantastic  occupations  for  children  who,  above  all,  need 
to  be  taught  to  keep  house,  make  a  living,  and  vote. 

The  working-man  needs,  then,  not  only  instruction  in  the  trade- 
school  and  in  certain  economic  facts,  but  the  kind  of  instruction  in 
science  and  history  that  will  give  him  some  conceptions  of  Natural 
Law.  On  the  basis  thus  provided,  could  be  built  some  notion  of  its 
control  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  material  world ;  and  also  some 
realization  that  human  law  is  futile,  or  worse,  except,  as  by  close 
study  and  cautious  experiment,  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  Natural 
Law.  Hence  would  come  the  faith  that  no  human  law  can  make 
the  unfit  survive,  except  at  somebody  else's  expense;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  enable  them  to  survive  at  their  own,  is  to  make  them  fit. 

But  the  people's  faith  in  artificial  law  is  of  course  great  just  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  faith  in  natural  law.  I  have  been  criticised  for 
saying  that  it  is  about  as  impracticable  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  as  that  of  youth  and  beauty:  the  argument  against  the  doc- 
trine being  that  legislation  is  constantly  regulating  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Yes:  it  is  constantly  making  the  distribution  more  unequal 
and  the  production  less,  by  crazy  attempts  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion :  and  the  prayer  of  all  real  authorities  is  that  so  far  as  exigencies 
of  revenue  permit,  legislation  should  leave  the  matter  alone.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  character  of  these  schemes  was  given  in 
a  recent  magazine  article  Yjy  the  Governor  of  that  perennially  in- 
structive Kansas.  He  supports  debasement  of  the  coinage,  be- 
cause it  would  raise  pric<  i  suffering  farmers  of  his  State, 
and  seems  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  such  debasements  come 
hardest  on  first-hand  producers,  like  fann<  cause  they  have  to 
pay  the  enhanced  price  not  only  of  all  first-hand  production  except 

r  own,  but  of  all  middli  i  3  besides.     What  wonder  that 

a  State  so  guided  issufferi:  A  collateral  point  may  i  bly 

to  here.     Our  abundant  land  is  taking  into  independent 

production  hosts  of  people  wh  not  fit  for  it — people  who,  under 

ordinary  circumstanc         ould  be  getting  along  well  under  the  man- 

ment  of  somebod;  That,  no  less  than  some  recent  deplora- 

ponsible,  1  f-  ofident,  for  t  i  so 

many  of  our  eg.  turn:  in  the  whole  realm  of 

jun  of  people  touch  it,  they  believe  in 

order.  tartly  because  they  have 

on  of  the  systems  slowly  evolved  through  tl  ,  in 

>  natural  m  [  which  our  inherited  common 
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law,  and,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  our  freedom  it- 
self, are  the  greatest  examples.  The  "  history"  generally  taught, 
instead  of  illustrating  these  facts,  as  it  might  in  many  elementary 
ways,  has  been  mainly  tales  of  war,  adventure  and  court  gossip. 

Still  another  of  the  oft-said  things  that  cannot  be  said  too  often 
is,  that  the  more  ignorant  a  man,  the  greater  is  apt  to  be  his  faith,  not 
only  that  anybody  can  make  a  statute  that  will  do  anything,  but  also 
that  a  good  statute,  once  made,  will  do  the  work  by  itself :  he  needs 
illustration  after  illustration  that  a  statute  is  at  best  but  a  machine, 
and  a  machine  that  will  respond  to  no  inert  fuel  of  mine  or  forest, 
but  demands  the  power  and  conscience  of  living  men. 

One  more  commonplace  to  round  out  this  department  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  have  done  with  it.  General  political  education,  which  of 
course  must  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  would  enable  men  to 
elect  administrators  who  could  be  trusted  to  do  much  for  the  general 
good  that,  especially  in  America,  and  more  especially  in  its  cities, 
those  elected  can  seldom  be  trusted  to  do  now ;  it  would  enable  the 
whole  community  to  secure  the  benefit  of  such  natural  monopolies  as 
could  then  be  reasonably  handled  by  the  Government,  and  vastly 
more  of  the  recreative  and  intellectual  resources  too  immense  for 
private  creation — parks,  drives,  libraries,  museums  and  public  fetes 
— ceremonial  and  artistic  and  intellectual. 

And  now,  having  tried  to  indicate  the  essentials  of  the  more  specifi- 
cally intellectual  education  still  needed,  we  have  naturally  attained  the 
borders  of  the  more  definitely  moral  one.  It  is  of  course  involved  in 
intellectual  education,  especially  regarding  Contract  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Value  of  Honesty.  But  in  its  distinct  character,  it  is  needed  by 
many  whose  intellectual  education  is,  in  our  lame  wa}r,  provided  for: 
so  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  will  apply,  even  less  than  what  I 
have  said  before,  to  any  particular  class  or  condition  of  men.  The 
moral  social  education  we  all  need  seems,  even  more  than  the  ii 
lectual,  to  be  expressible  by  simple  old  saws.  Perhaps  two  of  them 
include  it  all — "  Help  others,"  "  Depend  upon  yourself." 

An  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  moral  precept! 
however,   very  essential  to  their  effectiveness — perhaps   because    BO 
many  have  been  unwise,  and  so  many  more  have  been  impressed  by 
unwise  sanctions. 

Since  everybody  has  been  reading  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  it  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  genera]  infln  Itru- 
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ism  in  elevating  the  condition  of  the  lowly.  But  Mr.  Kidd  treats 
altruism  as  something  irrational  or  "ultra-rational,"  and  a  mere 
apanage  of  religion.  To  this  I  want  to  take  exception,  partly  be- 
cause the  working-man  sometimes  seems  to  have  pretty  much  broken 
with  religion.  He  held  to  it  while  it  helped  him  endure,  and  while 
he  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  enduring — the  slave  held  to  it  very  en- 
thusiastically, in  his  way,  but  is  not  so  adherent  since  he  ceased  to 
be  a  slave.  But  the  working-man  in  general,  as  well  as  the  freedman, 
has  not  to  endure  so  much  now,  and  what  is  making  him  discon- 
tented is  the  passion  to  enjoy.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  passion 
that  he  so  often  says :  "  Religion  never  did  anything  for  me. "  He 
is  mistaken,  but  the  reader  knows  how  to  correct  him,  and  I  need  not 
enlarge  on  that  side.  It  is  true,  though,  that  he  wants  a  stronger 
sanction  for  any  belief  than  the  dogmatic  one,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  educate  him  into  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  competitive 
order  of  the  universe,  and  cooperation  with  it,  and  so  rid  him  of 
his  wasteful  and  destructive  efforts  to  set  up  an  order  of  his  own,  you 
have  got  to  show  him  that  competition  is  not  inconsistent  with  altru- 
ism, and  that  altruism  rests  on  some  foundation  that  he  still  believes 
in.  Now  anybody  who  knows  a  little  of  the  birds  and  beasts 

and  of  the  law  of  evolution,  knows  that  altruism,  even  independently 
of  the  semi-selfish  parental  relation,  is  older  than  religion,  or  than  man 
himself;  and  anybody  who  has  ever  lent  a  hand  in  any  judicious 
labor  for  the  lowly,  has  been  unfortunate  indeed  if  he  does  not  know 
that  altruism,  instead  of  being  M irrational n  or  "ultra-rational," 
simply  pays — pays   in    growth   of    kno  nd  character,  not  to 

speak  of  the  refl<  re  the  soul.     So  true  is  this, 

that  many  of  the  most  benevolent  of  men  have  wondered  whether, 
at  bottom,  altruism  was  not  selfish  after  all.      Let  us  realize,  then, 

that  this  f  ■  owei   for  the  elevation  of  the  race  is  not  irra- 

tional or  ultra -rational,  but  is  as  firm  item  of  things 

:',  and  :  must  be  consistent  with  a  which 

thai  1. 

And  ii  f  altruism  and  competition.      I  said 

is  '1  it  !■•■  ruary  that  one  might  as  well  try  to  do  8 

with  as  with  comp  I  ■        b  thai  the  course  of  my 

thought  did  not  Lead  me  to  insert  the  word  suddenly,  although  the 
context  implied,  I  trust,  that  such  was  my  nn         \      We  know 

thing        Ide  of  •  te,  that  even  gravitation 

is;  and  it  is  within  that  competition 
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sometimes  passes  away.  But  its  passing  depends  on  so  many  com- 
plex intluences  that  no  power  of  man  can  suddenly  complete  the  pro- 
cess. The  same  complexity  makes  the  subject  a  dangerous  one  to 
handle,  and  I  want  to  be  understood  as  treating  it  with  misgiving. 
This  much,  however,  we  know — that  a  large  part  of  what  passes  for 
competition  is  really  violent  or  fraudulent  restraint  of  it;  that  as  com- 
petition is  growing  free,  it  is  rapidly  diminishing  in  ferocity  and  un- 
fairness; that  among  primitive  peoples,  tribal  competition  for  food 
and  place  is  constant  war;  that  in  the  higher  nations,  baser  competi- 
tion is  now  being  supplanted  by  competition  before  arbitrators;  that 
in  civilization,  the  rough  competition  of  individual  war  has  been 
supplanted  by  contests  in  the  courts;  and  even  the  courts,  by 
arbitrations;  and  that  in  industry,  the  competition  of  chicane  and 
ruinous  "  opposition"  prices,  is  giving  way  to  the  competition  of 
honesty  and  economy  in  production  and  exchange.  In  the  profes- 
sions and  the  most  advanced  trades,  it  is  no  longer  true  that  "  two 
of  a  trade  can't  agree,"  but  while  business  rivalry  is  more  and 
more  restricted  to  doing  the  best  possible  for  the  public,  personal  rela- 
tions of  business  competitors  are  marked  by  increasing  friendliness 
and  interchange  of  good  offices.  "  In  the  swamp"  and  "  on  the  street, " 
when  undeserved  misfortune  threatens  a  house,  instead  of  the  rest  re- 
joicing that  a  rival  is  about  to  disappear,  they  are  more  apt  to  unite 
to  pull  him  through.  This  spirit  is  not  restricted  to  "  equals"  :  the 
world  is  dotted  with  spots  made  bright  by  the  efforts  of  employers  ta 
increase  the  happiness  of  their  employees.  Moreover,  we  already 

have,  in  small  but  rapidly -increasing  number,  men  making  fortunes 
in  generous  competition,  and  using  them  with  altruism.  The  struggle 
for  existence,  with  its  concomitant  of  the  destruction  of  the  least  fit, 
is  mainly  a  feature  of  the  ante-human  stages  of  evolution,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Existence  once  secured,  the  struggle  for  it  ceases,  and  with  the 
growth  in  men  of  a  capacity  to  provide  for  the  future,  existence  for  the 
whole  of  life  is  often  secured  at  a  time  long  before  its  close.  From 
that  time,  effort  need  not  longer  be  selfish,  and  most  properly  be- 
comes altruistic.  These  words  sound  to  me  like  direct  echoes  of 
Spencer,  and  possibly  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  so  consid- 
ered, though  happily  the  air  is  now  becoming  full  of  them  even 
where.  Let  us  realize,  however,  that  "  Existence'"  is  i  broad 

term,  and  may  reasonably  be  interpreted  bj  a  civilized  and  refined 
being  to  mean  the  existence  of  a  civilized  and  refined  being.  But  after 
such  an  existence  is  secured,  to  continue  the  stru  or  the  Bake  ol 
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something  more,  is  only  to  lessen  the  existence  that  the  highest-evolved 
beings  care  for — to  incur  hardening  of  character,  loss  of  susceptibility 
to  the  nobler  emotions,  heavy  cares,  and  probably  the  enervations  of 
excess.  The  only  warrants  for  farther  participation  in  the  struggle 
are  adding  to  and  cheapening  the  "world's  desirable  commodities,  and 
using  the  superfluity  that  comes  to  one's  self  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Industry  protracted  from  such  motives,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  promotes  evolution  of  both  the  actor  and  the  race,  and  is  among 
the  noblest  and  most  unfailing  sources  of  happiness.  Otherwiser 
after  reasonable  needs  are  supplied,  continuance  of  the  struggle  is  a 
degrading  indulgence  at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  under  the  law  of 
evolution,  is  open  to  objections  differing  only  in  degree  from  those 
against  robbery. 

When  Nature  evolved  altruism,  she  really  evolved  a  new  force  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  no  less  than  when  she  evolved  locomotion 
and  sight  and  hearing.  If  you  doubt  it,  think  what  the  Turk  has  ac- 
complished as  a  conqueror  and  colonizer,  and  what  the  Briton.  One 
has  acted  solely  for  self,  and  has  accomplished — suicide.  The  other, 
while  selfish  enough,  still  has  had  some  thought  for  the  conquered 
peoples,  and  has  accomplished — evolution.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 

the  poor  to  antagonize  that  altruistic  spirit  by  attempting  to  seize  by 
force  what  can  have  permanent  value  only  as  bestowed  by  good- 
will. I  heard  a  man  somewhat  given  to  good  works  say,  soon  after 
the  income-tax  law  was  passed:  "Oh,  well!  If  that's  their  game, 
I'll  simply  deduct  the  amount  of  my  tax  from  my  charities."  But 
the  altruistic  spirit  is  hard  to  kill,  and  I  have  seen  signs  of  waver- 
ing in  that  dispositii 

econd  of  our  sawn:  M  Depend  upon  yourself,"  has  some  im- 
plications that  were  among  those  marvellous  insights  of  the  great 

sheT  of  Nazareth.  Th<  were  dimly  set  forth  in  such  assertions  as 
that  he  who   hath    faith  Can  move  mountains,  and    were  illustrated  in 

the  responses  which  the  1.  ad  afflicted  made  to  his  assurances 

that  they  could   do  what  they  saw  lit   to  believe  they  could.      A  re- 
■  1   of    the  Dealing   is    to-day   marvellously   illustrating    the 

elf-reliance.     That  power  may  come  from  some  reserve 

e  in  the  soul,  or,   for  all    we    know,  it   may  even   he  some   long- 
rill   from  the  one  force  of  the  Universe,  poured  into  the 
soul  tl.  Whatever    it    may  be, 

sndence  upon  charity  or 

upon  legislation — that  tend     to  take  from  any  man  the  help  of  that! 
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But  after  all  is  taught,  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  self-reliance, 
and  with  it  industry,  frugality,  and  intelligence,  will  ever  become  so 
general  that  the  social  discontent  will  be  relieved?  From  one  aspect, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be.  Some  form  of  discontent  is  the 
basis  of  all  effort,  and  hence  of  all  progress.  The  "  contentment"  that 
has  inspired  poets  and  moralists  connotes,  as  perhaps  all  objects  of 
enthusiasm  do,  but  one  side  of  the  truth.  What  is  really  advocated 
is  the  guiding  of  discontent  away  from  the  miasmatic  pools  of  worry, 
into  the  power-giving  streams  of  action :  better  still  if  it  could,  as 
perhaps  in  time  it  can,  be  removed  from  the  slavery  of  necessity,  and 
to  the  divine  unrest  of  aspiration.  But  so  long  as  painful  contrasts 
of  condition  remain,  it  is  no  more  desirable  that  the  social  discontent 
cease  than  probable  that  it  will.  The  only  serious  question,  then,  is 
whether  men  can  ultimately  reach  a  substantial  equality  of  condition. 

Despite  the  cry  of  "  rich  richer  and  poor  poorer, "  that  there  has 
been  a  rise  in  the  condition  of  the  manual  laborer  is  an  established 
commonplace.  The  mind  involuntarily  travels  from  the  slaves  on 
whom  Cleopatra  tried  her  poisons,  to  the  New  England  farmer  going  to 
the  legislature  or  a  governor's  chair.  The  effect  of  the  great  industry 
on  increasing  labor's  income  and  cheapening  its  outgo  is  now  so  well 
established  that  the  trade -unions  themselves  are  becoming  friendly  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  realize 
that  with  its  aid,  and  that  of  various  new  processes  in  chemistry  and 
molecular  physics,  all  salutary  wants  are  being  satisfied  with  vastly 
less  manual  labor  and  less  disagreeable  labor  than  before.  Statistics 
prove  that  the  proportion  of  laborers  in  the  most  disagreeable  tasks 
has  already  been  enormously  decreased.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  not 
hard  to  conceive  a  time  when  the  manager  and  inventor  and  capitalist 
who  now  afflict  themselves  with  dumb-bells  and  pounding  on  horse- 
back around  a  sawdust  ring,  will  be  glad  to  find  a  substitute,  as 
they  would  now  if  it  were  practicable,  in  a  share  of  the  world's 
manual  work.  Old  Lyman  Beecher  keeping  a  sand-heap  to 
about  his  cellar,  and  Horace  Greeley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  felling 
trees,  are  suggestive  figures.  But  to  believe  that  this  equality  is 
going  to  come  by  a  revolution  of  the  agencies  that  have  so  far  built 
up  civilization,  instead  of  by  an  evolution  from  them,  is  too  absurd 
to  be  considered,  even  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the  sentimental 
even  they  seek  some  possible  evolutionary  transition  from  the  exist- 
ing order  to  the  order  of  their  dreams.  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  pro 
poses  to  find  it  in  the  trusts,  making  them  a  connecting  link  between 
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individualism  and  state -Socialism.  But,  with  the  consistency  of  his 
school,  he  proposes  to  use  the  power  of  self-interest  to  do  away  with 
self-interest !  The  first  condition  of  the  successful  management  of  the 
trusts  is  the  very  condition  which  would  make  the  obtaining  of 
equally  good  management  for  state-Socialism  impossible — the  man- 
agers are  working  for  themselves.  When  similar  men  get  into  con- 
trol of  state  interests,  they  continue  working  for  themselves:  the  ideal- 
ism of  character  which  makes  the  devoted  public  servant  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  successful  manager  of  industry :  nor  are  the 
virtues  which  demand  a  trustworthy  public  servant  characteristic  of 
the  average  voter.  The  change  in  human  nature  necessary  to  pro- 
vide either  of  those  two  essentials  of  a  socialistic  state  are  too  far  out 
of  sight  to  build  on  now.  Both  might  exist  in  an  altruistic  society, 
but  you  have  got  to  evolve  both  in  numbers  impossible  for  a  long 
time  yet,  before  you  can  get  your  altruistic  society.  Yet,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  some  such  society  is,  in  the  future,  to  be  evolved 
under  conditions  now  apparent,  is  by  no  means  a  paradoxical  dream. 
But  all  evolution  must  proceed  under  Natural  Selection,  and  however 
much  natural  processes  can  be  promoted  by  human  intelligence,  they 
must  still  always  be  waited  for. 

And  now,  finally,  shall  we  seek  an  answer  to  the  terrible  question 
whether  modern  civilization  is  to  go  the  way  of  the  earlier  civilizations, 
before  itfl  elevating  work  on  the  great  masses  of  mankind  raises  them  ma- 
ton  ally  nearer  the  level  of  the  favored  few  than  they  were  raised  in  the 
civilizations  which  are  gone'/     From  the  inductive  point  of  view,  I  have 

■lied  the  question  already;  and  to  any  candid  mind  it  must  show 
that  the  differ  is  rapidly  diminishing.  From  the  deductive  point 
of  view,  the  mind  habituated  to  the  philosophy  of  evolution  is  apt  to 
fly  at  once  into  the  vague  glories  which  fringe  the  law  of  equilibration. 

in  the  present  Btate  of  our  knowledge,    those  ■■■■  are  so  vague 

that  Fancy  car  :ig  them  to  but  moderate  purpose. 

lo  know,  how  a  tends  to  equilibration;  and  that 

equilibration  in  the  affairs  of  men  must  mean  equality  in  capacity, 

attainment,  and  happiness;    and  that  not  by  levelling  down,  but 

by   i'  ip.       Bui  U  ••volution  is  a  fact,  so  is  dissolution,  and  so 

is  cataclysm;  and  m  all  pr<  .us,  one  or  both  have  inter- 

val' equilibration  as  now.     Yet  we  have 

Ions  reliance  that  they  bad  not,  in  die  general  study  of  the 

tie  forces,  and  the  growing 
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allegiance  to  Kosmic  Law.  Some  think  that  we  have  a  second  new 
great  power,  in  a  religion  whose  examples  are  altruistic  instead  of 
egoistic.  That  cannot  be  claimed,  though,  for  the  "  old  dispensa- 
tion" ;  and  the  claim  of  uniqueness  in  that  respect  for  the  august  ex- 
amples in  the  new,  would  be  disputed  by  the  Buddhist  and  some 
others  whose  civilizations  have  declined.  But  aside  from  the  two 
great  agencies  I  have  named,  there  is  also  hope  in  the  fact  that 
beyond  all  civilizations  that  have  passed,  and  including  them,  has 
progressed  the  civilization,  which,  though  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
and  Greece  and  Eome  are  dead,  is  to-day  the  heir  of  them  all.  The 
progress  has,  it  is  true,  been  spasmodic,  or  rhythmic,  as  philosophy 
says  and  as  the  law  of  evolution  requires;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been 
persistent.  I  can  see  but  one  great  danger  looming  in  front,  and 
that  is  the  sentimentality  which,  while  yearning  for  the  advance,  is 
constantly  befogging  the  way,  and  has,  in  the  ballot,  put  the  means  of 
destruction  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  venal.  But  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  science  is  fast  wiping  out  both  the  sentimentality  and 
the  ignorance — and  even  the  venalit}r ;  and  it  may  make  possible  the 
continuance  of  our  evolution.  Now  so  long  as  evolution  persists, 
equilibration  is  its  goal.  Recent  centuries  show  men  growing  nearer 
together  in  riches,  wisdom,  happiness,  and  mutual  helpfulness — that 
too,  at  a  progressive  rate  which,  through  ways  that  we  can  dimly  see 
and  humbly  promote,  ought  to  bring  about,  in  a  time  perhaps  not 
needing  to  be  measured  by  centuries,  an  approach  to  social  equilibra- 
tion that  will  leave  little  room  for  the  social  discontent. 

Henry  Holt. 
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When  the  history  of  this  century  comes  to  be  written,  even  the 
most  conservative  historian  will  have  to  rind  a  place  for  the  "  Rise  of 
Woman. "  Not  that  the  growth  of  her  influence  is  a  new  thing:  it  is 
simply  a  return  such  as  the  cycles  of  history  bring  with  it;  yet,  as 
is  natural  in  a  democratic  age,  it  is  fuller  and  extends  more  widely 
than  ever  before.  One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  is  the 
opening,  or  in  some  cases  the  reopening,  of  the  universities  to  women 
— a  movement  that  began  in  America,  and  has  by  this  time  spread 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  shall  write  of  this  movement  in 
three  countries:  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

English  universities  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  ancient 
seats  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  grew  out  of  the  old 
monastic  system,  and  yet  retain  many  mediaeval  customs;  and  modern 
institutions,  such  as  London,  Durham,  and  Victoria  universities,  and 
the  infant  University  of  Wales.  It  is  just  twenty-five  years  since 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  university  education  for  women 
in  England,  and  many  are  the  changes  this  quarter  of  a  century  has 
seen.  The  first  fortress  to  be  assailed  was  Cambridge.  In  October, 
19,  a  hired  house  was  opened  at  Ilitehin,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Cambridge,  for  the  reception  of  a  few  students.  Here  they  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Cambridge  men,  who  were  generous  enough 
to  lend  sympathy  and  practical  help;  and  among  those  who  came  first 
to  the  aid  of  the  embi  ilege  were  su  -h  eminent  men  as  the  lata 

ley  and  Dr.  Ilort.  Owing  to  further  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  university  examiners,  the  students  were  informally  exam- 
ined by  the  I  were  set  to  the  men.  From  the  first  the 
college  ru!  :ms  and  pass  examinations  according  to  all 

the  regulation!  laid  down  for  members  of  Cambridge  University,  and 

thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  time  when  the  ( 'niversitv  should  openly 
acknowledge    I  •  D     I     lenl    ,      This  determination  has  proved  of 

deniable   advantage  to  I  The   largest  number  of  stu- 

dents m  residi  time  at  Ilitehin  was  thirteen.       [n  .Janu- 

ary, L872,  an  ation  wa-  formed  and  incorporated  as  a  ooll< 
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and  in  1873  it  removed  to  Girton,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  has  continued  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  beginnings  of  Newnham  were  different.  In  1870  lectures 
for  women  were  started  in  Cambridge,  and  in  1871,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  women  from  a  distance  who  wished  to  attend  them,  Miss 
A.  J.  Clough  *  took  charge  of  a  small  house  for  students;  thence 
they  removed  to  Newnham  Hall  in  1875.  Additional  members  re- 
quired additional  buildings,  and  Newnham  grew  fast.  In  1880  the 
association  for  providing  lectures  and  the  association  for  providing  a 
hall  of  residence  were  together  incorporated  as  Newnham  College. 
Both  Girton  and  Newnham  now  work  regularly  for  the  honors  ex- 
aminations of  the  University,  but  there  is  a  little  more  readiness  on 
the  part  of  Newnham  to  admit  women,  under  special  circumstances, 
who  may  not  wish  to  take  the  full  university  course. 

In  1881  women  received  their  first  formal  acknowledgment  from 
Cambridge.  The  University  Senate  passed  three  resolutions  or 
"graces,"  the  effect  of  which  was  (1)  to  admit  female  students  who 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  respecting  length  of  residence  and  stand- 
ing, which  members  of  the  University  are  expected  to  fulfil,  to  the 
previous  examination  and  the  tripos  examinations ;  (2)  such  residence 
must  be  held  at  Girton  College  or  Newnham  College,  or  within  the 
precincts  of  the  University,  at  one  or  other  of  these  colleges,  or  in 
any  similar  institution  within  the  precincts  of  the  University,  which 
the  University  shall  in  future  approve;  (3)  the  women's  colleges  are 
required  to  give  certificates  of  residence  in  the  same  form  as  those 
required  of  the  men ;  (4)  they  may  be  exempted  from  passing  the 
previous  examination,  by  an  honor  certificate  of  the  Cambridge 
higher  local  examination,  provided  this  includes  mathematics  and  a 
language;  (5)  the  "ordinary  degree"  examination  is  not  open  to 
them,  but  if  they  fail  to  obtain  honors  in  a  tripos  examination,  yet 
attain  the  standard  required  for  an  ordinary  degree,  this  must  be  stated 
by  the  examiners. 

These  "graces"  were  supplemented  in  1884  by  a  further  one  re- 
garding the  buildings  for  women, — their  suitability  and  management. 
This  marks  the  latest  action  on  the  part  of  the  University;  for  ft 
petition,  presented  in  1887,  asking  that  degrees  should  be  conferred  on 
women,  was  rejected.  At  present,  therefore,  women  -students  are 
formally  acknowledged  by  Cambridge,  not  in  their  individual  eapae 

'See  an  article  on  Newnham  College,  bj    IfiM  Clough,    la  The  FOBUM 

November,  1891. 
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ity  as  members  of  the  University,  but  corporately  as  members  of  the 
women's  colleges,  which  have  been  definitely  connected  with  the 
University.  In  regard  to  residence  and  tripos  examinations,  they 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  men,  but  in  regard  to  other  ex- 
aminations there  are  differences.  Women  are  excused  a  very  easy 
preliminary  examination  on  the  ground  of  its  being  too  hard ;  but 
they  are  excluded  from  an  inferior  final  examination  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  too  easy ! 

Women  may  attend  any  of  the  University  lectures,  as  these  are 
free  and  open  to  all.  Besides  these  each  college  holds  lectures  of  its 
own,  and  to  some  of  these  members  of  other  colleges  are  admitted. 
In  these  cases  students  of  Girton  and  Newnham  can  almost  always 
obtain  admittance,  but  a  college  tutor  or  a  lecturer  has  the  power  to 
refuse  it.  When  once  permission  is  granted,  no  further  request  need 
be  made,  and  the  lecture  in  question  is  considered  permanently  open 
to  women  students.  Of  course  the  University  has  no  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter;  and,  as  the  colleges  are  residential,  it  depends  much  on 
the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the  position  of  the  lecture  rooms, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  admit  women. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  grants  no  degree  to  women,  and  this 
is  their  most  serious  grievance,  and  one  which  cries  out  for  early  re- 
dress, since  their  position  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  outside  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  University,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries. 
Instead  the  University  confers  a  certificate  (which  men  do  not 
receive)  stating  that  the  woman  in  question  has  passed  the  required 
preliminary  examination,  kept  the  required  number  of  terms,  passed 
the  examination  of  the  particular  tripos,  and  been  placed  in  a  certain 
cla-  e  certificates  are  signed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  bear 

the  University  seal.      The  i  3-list  is  printed  in  the  Univer- 

sity calendar  after  the  men's.  Admission  to  the  tripos  examinations 
admits  .   to  the  study  of  ics,  mathematics,  natural  science, 

history,  philosophy,  modern  languages,  Oriental  languages,  law  and 

-/,  but  not  of  medicine.      They  may  take  the  examination   for 
a  d  IC« 

1    ford  matters  are  not  verv  dissimilar,  though    the  history  of 

the-  ed  through  different               In  1 878  the  Asso- 

i     Lion  for  the  Signer  Education  of  Women  was  started  at  Oxford,  and 

the  am  q'a  studies  bave  always  been  in 

its  hands,  i  of  in  the  direction  of  the  individual  colleges.     The 

foi  a  d  [uires  tin-           ainatioi 
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Most  of  the  university  lectures  and  many  college  lectures  are  open 
to  women ;  and  the  Association  holds  lectures  in  subjects  not  provided 
for  by  the  University.  Oxford  makes  no  inquiries  as  to  the  residence 
of  its  women  students,  but  this  is  arranged  for  by  their  colleges — 
Somerville  College,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  authorities  women  may  use  the 
libraries  and  museums.  They  receive  a  certificate,  not  from  the  Uni- 
versity, but  from  the  delegacy  of  the  local  examinations.  Hence  their 
connection  with  the  University  is  less  formal  than  that  of  their  sisters 
at  Cambridge ;  but  here  too  they  have  obtained  the  substance,  though 
the  formal  acknowledgment  by  the  right  to  use  the  degree  will  be  im- 
mensely valuable  when  once  it  is  obtained. 

At  London  University  events  moved  much  more  rapidly.  The 
University  was  founded  in  1836,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  Noncon- 
formists, who  were  at  that  time  excluded  by  the  tests  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  is  an  examining  and  degree-conferring  body,  and 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  residence  or  means  of  study  of  its  mem- 
bers. There  is  a  project  now  on  foot  for  converting  it  into  a  teach- 
ing as  well  as  examining  university,  but  this  project  has  met  with 
some  formidable  opposition.  There  are  several  colleges  in  London 
which  prepare  for  the  examinations,  e.g.,  University  (men  and 
women),  King's  (men),  Bedford  (women),  and  some  also  in  the  prov- 
inces. Some  students  prepare  by  private  study,  some  even  by  cor- 
respondence. This  constitution  and  the  liberal  intentions  of  the 
founders,  manifested  in  their  motto  Cuncti  adsint,  naturally  facilitated 
any  such  innovation  as  the  admission  of  women.  In  1868  an  "Ex- 
amination for  Women"  was  started,  which  exactly  corresponded  to 
the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University.  This  showed  the 
capacity  of  the  women  who  entered  for  it ;  and  the  next  step  was  their 
full  admission.  As  the  charter  of  1836  only  acknowledged  male 
students,  a  fresh  charter  had  to  be  obtained.  This  was  granted  in 
1878,  and  thenceforth  women  were  freely  admitted  to  all  the  faculties: 
— arts,  science,  medicine,  law,  music.  London  has  no  theological 
faculty.  A  special  medical  school  for  women  was  opened;  and  as 
the  London  medical  degrees  take  the  highest  standing  in  this  country, 
women  have  the  less  reason  to  complain  of  being  excluded  from  the 
medical  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  London  women  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  University;  for  Convocation  is  made 
up  of  all  doctors  and  masters,  and  bachelors  of  two  Off  three  years' 
standing,   who  pay  the  necessary  small  fee.      The   Senate   il  partly 
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elected  by  Convocation.     Women  are  thus  entirely  on  a  level  with 
men,  except  that  they  do  not  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Victoria  is  a  still  more  recent  institution.  It  was  founded  in 
1880,  when  the  principle  of  women's  study  was  already  established 
in  England.  Manchester  is  its  centre,  but  it  comprises  the  three 
university  colleges  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  The  char- 
ter distinctly  states  that  the  University  will  examine  for  its  degrees 
"  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  a  college  in  the  University."  Unfortunately  one 
disability  exists  even  here.  The  colleges  do  not  admit  women  to 
their  medical  schools;  and  though  the  medical  degree  is  open  to 
women,  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  obtain  the  instruction.  Probably 
at  some  future  time  there  will  be  a  special  medical  school  for  women 
here.  At  present  the  feeling  in  England  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  sep- 
arate medical  teaching  for  men  and  women,  and  joint  instruction  in 
other  subjects.  At  Victoria,  as  in  London,  the  registered  graduates 
form  Convocation,  and  this  elects  part  of  the  University  council. 

The  newest  University  is  Wales.  The  charter  which  formed 
the  three  university  colleges  of  Bangor,  Cardiff,  and  Aberystwith  into 
one  university,  was  granted  only  last  year.  It  contains  the  following 
clause:  "  Women  shall  be  eligible  equally  with  men  for  admittance 
to  any  Degree  which  the  University  is  by  this  our  Charter  authorized 
to  confer;  every  office  hereby  created  in  the  University  and  the 
membership  of  every  Authority  hereby  constituted  shall  be  open  to 
equally  with  men.'1  The  governing  body  is  the  University 
Court.  e  of  its  members  must  by  charter  be  women.     The  Uni- 

versity Senate  consists  of  the  principals  of  the  constituent  colleges, 

or  lecttu         i  arc  heads  of  departments  in  these 

colleges.  this  clan  is  at  present  one  lady  member  of 

f  the  heads  of  the  tit  of  education.     This 

>f  the  victory;    for  it  is  a  pk 
future  charter  will  be  ■  -.gland  that  does  not  place 

absolute  equality. 

ledge  women,  and  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  ol<  i  lion  between  the  University   and   the 
and  th          ial  importance  of  its  theological  d<  But, 
ra  of  the  times  ba                                       ad  a  petition  has 
int  up  b                                  the  charter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
in  all  sub;                pt  tin              on   duly  qualified 

.all  hr;ir  of  lady-graduates  of 
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Durham.  "When  Oxford  and  Cambridge  give  the  degree,  the  victory 
will  have  been  won  all  along  the  line. 

The  history  of  women's  studies  in  France  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  England  and  Germany.  In  these  two  countries,  the  desire 
for  study  originated  in  the  women;  and  it  was  they  who  came  knock- 
ing, first  unheeded,  at  the  doors  of  learning,  which  opened  slowly,  at 
first  by  inches,  then  wider  and  wider.  France  knows  of  no  such 
struggle.  The  doors  of  her  universities  were  never  closed  to  women, 
though  it  is  probable  that  no  one  realized  this  fact,  until  the  first  ad- 
venturous woman  found  that  she  had  but  to  knock  and  walk  in. 
When  the  women  wished  to  study,  they  found  the  lectures  open,  for 
instruction  at  the  French  universities  is  public  and  gratuitous.  Lec- 
tures are  divided  into  cours  ouverts  and  cours  fermes;  the  former  open 
to  all,  the  latter,  in  theory,  only  to  matriculated  students,  i.e. ,  those 
that  have  passed  the  baccalaureate  and  taken  a  certain  number  of 
inscriptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  one  who  wishes  seriously  to 
pursue  his  studies  can  generally  obtain  admission.  There  is  no  col- 
lege system  as  in  England ;  no  question  is  asked  about  residence, 
and  the  disciplinary  control  is  of  the  most  shadowy  character. 

Perhaps  this  very  ease  tended  to  check  the  ardor  of  aspirants. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of  Frenchwomen  who  have  fully  quali- 
fied themselves  for  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  France  is  very 
small.  The  ordinary  course  for  a  degree  at  a  French  University  is 
(1)  baccalaureate  (2)  licence,  (3)  doctoral.  The  baccalaureat  is  a  kind  of 
matriculation  examination ;  the  boys'  lycees  prepare  their  pupils  for 
it,  but  it  is  open  to  all  candidates,  male  and  female.  The  licence  is 
an  intermediate  examination,  but  for  many  it  is  the  goal  of  their 
studies.  At  least  a  year  must  elapse  between  the  baccalaureat  and 
the  licence.  For  the  degree  of  doctor,  theses  have  to  be  written,  and 
sustained  before  the  faculty.  But  a  small  proportion  of  students 
proceed  to  this  degree.  The  number  of  men  who  take  the  licence  is 
very  great,  because  it  confers  a  special  immunity:  one  year's  serviee 
instead  of  three  in  the  army.  Of  course  this  inducement  does  not  ap- 
ply to  women ;  and  so  long  as  the  University  degree  did  not  lead  the  way 
to  professional  employment,  it  was  a  luxury  for  the  intellectual  few. 

Thus  it  is  natural  that,  in  France,  the  medical  d  should  have 

been  the  first  coveted  by  female  students.  The  medical  Bobool  in 
Paris,  which  is  distinct  from  the  Sorbonne  and  rooo  its 

students,  was  first  opened  t<>  women  in  L868,  when  Wurt»,  1 
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brated  chemist,  was  doyen  of  the  faculty.  At  first  only  three  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission ;  after  ten  years,  the  number  had  not 
risen  above  thirty -two.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -nine.  Of  these  only  sixteen  are  French  women,  and 
a  large  majority  are  Kussians  and  Poles. 

The  great  impulse  to  female  study  came  in  the  year  1881  from 
the  law  Camilie  See.  This  established  lycees  for  girls,  and  decreed 
that  the  teachers  in  these  should  be  women,  so  soon  as  there  were  any 
capable  of  filling  the  posts.  Here  was  a  sudden  impulse  to  study, 
with  a  tangible  concrete  result  at  the  end  of  it.  Together  with  the 
foundation  of  the  lycees  went  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  degrees 
meant  for  women  only,  some  of  them  bearing  the  old  familiar  names. 

The  different  character  of  the  examinations  requires  different 
preparation,  and  the  centre  of  the  instruction  for  the  women's  degrees 
is  not  the  Sorbonne  but  Sevres,  where  women  teachers  are  prepared 
for  the  lycees.  Here  they  work  for  the  certificat  d' aptitude,  and  the 
agregation.  The  college  is  supported  by  the  state;  students  on  en- 
trance sign  an  agreement  promising  to  teach  under  the  state  ten  years 
after  leaving;  and  the  successful  candidates  have  the  first  right  to 
vacant  posts  in  public  schools.  Private  classes  may  also  prepare  for 
these  examinations;  in  particular  the  College  Sevigne  holds  such.  The 
Sorbonne  holds  classes  in  preparation  for  the  modern  language  ex- 
aminations, and  these  are  attended  by  men  and  women  alike.  Techni- 
cally very  few  of  the  female  hearers  are  students,  as  the  majority  have 
not  passed  the  baccalaureate  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  ful- 
filling the  conditions  and  becoming  students  in  theory  as  well  as  in  fact. 

Though  Paris  is  the  centre  of  French  education,  there  are  cen- 
tres of  learning  in  other  towns.  Technically  there  is  only  one  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  France,  which  alone  has  the  degree-giving 
power;    and  this  has  departments  (facultfo)  in  Paris  and   fifteen  other 

towns.     Every  such    department   has    f<>nr  faculties:    arts  (hth 
science,  medicine,  and  I  .  Laome,  like  Pans,  have  also  Protestant 

theology.  A!i  four  bave  now  been  invaded  by*  women,  though  the 
number  of  law  stndenl  tall.     The  ftrsl  female  student  entered 

Roumanian,  and  after  taking  the  doc 

I  to    pn     '     "   ;it   the    bar,   in  her  own 

'try.     The  onlv  other  u doctt  a  French  lady,  who  gives 

m  civil  law  at  th-  in   Paris.     There  seems  no 

opening  at  present  for  lady  lav.-  d   Prance,  and  therefore  this 

ilty  is  not  likely  t<>  attract  many  women.     The  total  Dumber  of 

La 
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female  students  of  law  does  not  exceed  six.  This  is  natural  under 
present  conditions,  but  so  far  as  concerns  the  right  of  receiving  in- 
struction and  the  degree  which  stamps  the  successful  student,  women 
have  nothing  left  to  ask  of  the  University  of  France. 

Of  all  European  countries,  Germany  is  the  last  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  giving  her  daughters  a  higher  education.  But  even  here 
the  time  of  awakening  seems  to  be  at  hand.  Very  slowly  the  desire 
of  the  women  is  making  itself  felt,  but  in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  past  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate  victory. 

In  Germany  the  problem  of  a  wider  sphere  for  women's  work  and 
education  presents  some  aspects  that  are  foreign  to  America  and  Eng- 
land. The  aim  of  a  German  university  is  not  so  much  the  production 
of  a  large  cultivated  class,  who  will  be  helped  either  directly  or  in- 
directly in  their  future  work  by  the  training  there  received ;  but  its 
aim  is  rather  to  equip  them  fully  for  one  particular  kind  of  work. 
Hence  comes  a  sort  of  trades-union  feeling  among  the  learned — a  de- 
sire to  limit  the  number  of  candidates  for  every  post.  It  was  a  com- 
mon complaint  in  Germany  even  before  the  Emperor  expressed  it  with 
his  brutal  candor,  that  the  universities  turned  out  more  learned  men 
(Gelehrte)  than  the  country  required.  "  And  now  the  women  want  to 
come  and  swell  our  numbers!"  cry  the  men  in  wrath.  Again  in  Ger- 
many there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  men  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine how  the  women  should  be  educated,  in  order  that  the  result 
of  the  process  may  be  most  pleasing  to  themselves.  The  women,  too? 
have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  bow  to  the  men's  dictum  that  they 
might  have  continued  satisfied,  had  they  not  been  confronted  by  the 
stern  question  of  maintenance.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  number  of 
women  dependent  on  their  own  earnings  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year;  sentiment  and  inborn  submissiveness  must  disappear  before 
stern  reality;   a  means  of  livelihood  must  be  found. 

The  example  of  other  countries  pointed  the  way.  Women  who 
had  received  their  training  elsewhere  settled  in  Germany  as  phy- 
sicians, and  the  German  women  gradually  came  to  recognize  their 
value.  But  this  career  was  open  only  to  those  who  could  study  in 
other  countries.  Then  the  work  which,  in  America  and  England,  is 
regarded  as  essentially  a  woman's, — teaching  in  schools, — is  in  Ger- 
many very  largely  in  the  hands  of  men.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
public  girls'  schools  in  Germany  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are 
taught  by  masters,  who  often  bare  even  oharge  <>f  the  class.     Such 
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subjects  as  religion,  history,  literature,  and  languages  are  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  their  province.  In  private  schools  women  play  a 
more  important  pail,  but  even  here  the  best  posts  are  usually  held 
by  men.  If  the  women  aspired  to  the  better  positions,  they  were 
told,  with  much  truth,  that  their  training  did  not  fit  them  for  the 
work.     How  were  they  to  obtain  a  better  training? 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  all  the  preparation  for  her  work  re- 
ceived by  a  woman -teacher  was  the  training  of  the  Lehrerinnen- 
Seminar,  which  she  usually  left  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
when  still  a  school -girl,  and  instructed  only  by  school  methods, 
second-hand  knowledge,  and  a  large  mass  of  memory-work.  The 
examination  she  had  to  pass  included  religious  knowledge,  German, 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  natural  history,  a  little  physics  and 
chemistry,  a  little  pedagogy,  singing,  drawing,  calisthenics,  needle- 
work, with  the  addition  of  French  and  English  for  those  who  wished 
to  teach  in  schools  above  primary  schools.  Obviously  no  realty 
scholarly  knowledge  is  possible  of  so  many  subjects  at  such  an  early 
age.  The  examination,  which  is  largely  oral,  is  really  a  test  of  mem- 
ory and  of  ability  to  impart  knowledge  to  junior  classes.  A  teacher 
whose  education  and  training  were  considered  ended  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  could  not  expect  to  rise  above  the  lower  grades.  The  dis- 
satisfaction at  this  state  of  things  has  been  growing  of  late.  It  is 
hard  on  the  mistresses  that  they  should  be  shut  out  from  the  higher 
instruction  and  better  salaries,  and  hard  on  the  girls  that  they  should 
miss  the  sympathy  and  influence  of  women  teachers  at  an  age  when 
it  is  likely  to  be  most  beneficial  to  them.  Thus  the  demand  for 
higher  education  for  women  in  Germany  is  largely  based  on  the  ne- 
rity  of  providing  women  doctors  and  teachers. 

In  t  r  !  387  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 

cation and  Parliament  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  written 
by  Helene   1/  one  of  the  pi  in  this  work.     The  petition 

Contented  Itself  with  the  VCTY  moderate  demands   that  women    should 

•    1  to  take  .-"in'-  part  in  the  higher  teaching  in  the  public 

cially  in  Qerman  and   religions  knowledge,    and   that 

bonld  be  taken  to  provide  education  which  should  tit  women 

•.ork.     Moderate  ai  these  demands  appear,  they 

called  fortli  a  storm  of  oonti  Even  those  who  inclined   in 

r  empb  rability  <»f  the  predominance  of  the 

hool.     The  petition  itself  had  do  din  'ilt, 

but  indirectly  it.  led  to  work  i  ■■  rent  line 
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In  Berlin  there  was  already  an  institution  that  aimed  at  the  higher 
education  of  women — the  Victoria  Lyceum,  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  Frederick  (then  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia) 
by  Miss  Archer.  From  small  beginnings  it  grew  to  be  a  college  of 
some  importance,  though  in  no  way  connected  with  the  University, 
and  without  any  systematic  arraugement  of  courses  or  power  to  grant 
degrees.  In  18S8,  through  the  influence  of  the  Empress  Frederick, 
a  small  sum  of  money  was  granted  toward  establishing  advanced 
classes  for  teachers.  These  were  to  be  on  the  lines  of  what  is  known 
as  a  university  Seminar.  Each  course  was  to  occupy  three  years;  the 
treatment  to  be  thoroughly  scientific  and  lead  to  independent  work 
from  original  authorities.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  there  was  to 
be  an  examination,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  win  good  posts  in 
schools  for  the  successful  candidates.  On  these  lines  the  examina- 
tion was  first  held  in  1891. 

Soon  afterwards  Gottingen  followed  suit.  Through  the  energy 
of  Fraulein  Vorwerk,  of  Wolfenbiittel,  courses  of  lectures  to  women 
were  started.  These  are  all  given  by  university  professors,  many  of 
whom  have  been  most  kind  and  helpful  in  supporting  the  undertak- 
ing. Sometimes  these  lectures  are  identically  the  same  as  those 
delivered  to  the  men.  In  fact  the  Gottingen  Fortbildungskurse  might 
be  compared  to  an  "  annex"  or  women's  college  connected  loosely  with 
the  University,  were  it  not  that  the  previous  training  of  its  students 
differs  entirely  from  that  required  by  the  University.  The  women 
must  have  passed  the  Lehrerirtnenexamen  and  have  taught  for  five 
years  since.  Neither  classics  nor  mathematics  are  required ;  and  most 
students  have  had  no  opportunity  of  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

Last  May  for  the  first  time  the  state  set  its  seal  on  this  undertak- 
ing. By  a  resolution  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  an  ex- 
amination for  the  title  of  head  teacher  (Oberhhreri/i)  is  to  be  held 
every  year.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  classed  in  two  groups: 
religious  knowledge,  German,  French,  English;  and  history,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  natural  science.  Each  candidate  must  take  two 
subjects,  one  out  of  the  first  group  and  a  second  out  of  cither.  The 
examination  consists  of  two  parts:  a  thesis  on  a  gives  subject  prepared 
at  home  during  a  period  of  six,  or  in  some  cases  ten,  weeks;  and  an 
oral  examination,  conducted  in  such  away  as  to  test  the  power  of  the 
candidate  rather  than  her  verbal  memory. 

By  these  regulations  the  oourse  is  reduced  to  two  years,  and  two 
subjects  instead  of  one  arc  required.     This  must  tend  somewhat  to 
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lower  the  standard;  but  the  nature  of  the  work  required  and  the 
character  of  the  examination  are  such  as  to  bear  some  relation  to  uni- 
versity work,  even  in  the  high  interpretation  that  the  Germans  give 
to  this  term.  To  provide  some  stimulus  to  enter  for  examination, 
the  minister  lays  down  that  in  future,  in  all  girls'  schools  of  which 
the  principal  is  a  man,  a  woman  shall  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
management,  and  at  least  one  of  the  three  upper  classes  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  woman.     A  great  concession  in  German  eyes! 

Thus  a  very  important  beginning  has  been  made.  But  this  does 
not  touch  the  medical  training  of  women,  nor  the  preparation  of  those 
who  aspire  to  take  a  full  university  course.  The  supporters  of 
women's  education  cannot  rest  content  until  they  have  secured  the 
full  opening  of  the  universities. 

In  Germany  there  is  but  one  "  open  sesame''  to  this  door,  the 

Aliturientenexaraen.      As  a  rule  this  is  the  leaving  examination  of  the 

gymnasium  (classical  high  school),  but  in  some  of  the  states  outside 

Prussia   the   certificate    oi    a  Bealgymnasium  .(German  high   school) 

suffices.     This  does  not  require  Greek;    and  in  Prussia,  too,  this  is 

sufficient  for  students  of  natural  science,  but  not  of  medicine.      In 

1  vv0  classes  for  girls  on  the  lines  of  a  Bealgymnasium  were  started  at 

Berlin.      In  1893  these  were  transformed  into    regular    gymnasium 

968,  including  Greek.      This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 

similar  classes  at  Leipzig,  while  both  of  these  had  been  preceded  by 

the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Carlsruhe,  on  somewhat  different  and 

apparently  I  il  lines.      At  Berlin  and   Leipzig  no  girls  are 

admitted  under  the  age  of  sixteen.      They  must  have  passed  through 

the  of   th<  -     Mddchenschulei   which    formerly    ended  at 

•..  bat  under  the  egulations  may  be  left  at  fifteen.     It  is 

ight  that  by  beginning  late,  when  considerable  mastery  has  been 

►me  of  the  other  subjects  required,  t,g.%  religious  knowl- 

G  rithmetic,  it  will  prove  possible  to  concentrate   the 

work  of  the  gymnasium  into  three  or  four.     It  is  in  fact 

princi]  an   American  classical  bij  ool.     It  is 

•  •  that  th<  it  changes  in  the  chools,  under 

which  the  amount  of  Gi  I  and  the  Latin  composition  are 

erably  reduced,  will  |  favor  the  plan.     So  tar  the  zeal  and 

of  the  girls  hsw  >nded  to  tl  line  bop<  b  of  the 

but  d<  ready  to  graduate;    and 

refore,  though  an  inspection  of  tl  thools  leaves  a  i  atis« 

.  impression,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  indulge  in  prophecy.     Ti, 
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girls'  gymnasia  and  the  teachers'  classes  are  two  different  paths  lead- 
ing to  the  same  end,  the  opening  of  the  universities.  The  former 
will  supply  the  needful  preliminary  training,  the  latter  will  prove  the 
power  of  women  to  appreciate  higher  studies. 

A  third  converging  line  is  afforded  by  the  attendance  of  a  few 
individuals,  usually  foreigners,  at  some  of  the  university  classes. 
About  two  years  ago  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  applied  to 
the  universities  in  the  kingdom,  asking  their  opinion  on  the  admission 
of  women.  The  answers  were  all  negative,  but  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  opposition.  Things,  therefore,  went  on  as  before. 
At  Berlin,  where  there  is  a  strong  hostile  feeling  in  the  University 
Senate,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  woman  to  gain  admittance.  Occasion- 
ally  a  professor  grants  admission  to  one  of  his  own  courses,  but  this  is 
sub  rosa,  and  almost  every  member  of  the  University,  if  asked  the 
question,  will  assert  that  no  woman  is  ever  admitted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  six  women  are  attending  lectures  there  this  winter. 

Berlin  as  the  capital  and  seat  of  a  very  large  university  is  not  the 
most  fruitful  soil  for  experiment.  Gottingen  is  far  more  hospitably 
inclined.  For  the  last  year  or  two  a  few  women,  chiefly  American 
and  English,  have  attended  single  courses  by  special  permission.  A 
few  months  ago,  one  of  the  leading  professors,  who  had  been  among 
the  first  to  welcome  lady -pupils,  proposed  their  admission  to  the 
philosophical  faculty,  which  here  includes  philology,  history,  natural 
science,  and  mathematics.  To  the  surprise  of  all  present,  since  each 
member  expected  to  be  almost  the  only  supporter,  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  Its  purport  is  to  allow  women,  who  can 
prove  by  certificates  from  some  other  university  or  college  that  they 
possess  sufficient  preliminary  knowledge,  to  attend  the  lectures  as 
well  as  take  part  in  the  Seminar  Lib  angen  in  this  faculty ;  and  they 
may,  if  they  please,  present  themselves  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
Under  this  regulation  there  are  at  present  twelve  women  studying  at 
Gottingen,  in  addition  to  those  who  attend  the  teachers'  classes. 
When  students  who  have  passed  the  Abiturientenexamen  present  them- 
selves, it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate,  and 
enter  with  full  status. 

Leipzig  has  hitherto  proved  less  generous,  although  a  considerable 
number  of  women  do  attend  lectures  there,  and  tome  of  then)  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Seminary,  but  are  not  a  Howe*  I  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Each  professor  uses  his  own  judgment  about  their  admission, 
but  in  theory  their  presence  at  lectures  is  forbidden.      Their  position 
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is  very  anomalous ;  some  pay  fees  for  their  lectures — others  do  not. 
They  have  absolutely  no  status  and  cannot  proceed  to  a  degree.  Still, 
for  women  who  wish  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  post-graduate  study, 
Leipzig  offers  many  advantages. 

Heidelberg  has  actually  gone  the  length  of  withdrawing  conces- 
sions previously  granted.  A  good  many  years  ago,  women  could 
easily  obtain  admission  to  lectures,  and  many  foreigners  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  Some  time  ago,  this  permission  was 
withdrawn,  for  reasons  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  The  question 
has  been  reconsidered  several  times,  and  at  last  one  of  the  faculties, 
the  department  of  natural  science  and  mathematics,  decided  by  a 
small  majority  to  admit  women  to  lectures,  and  allow  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  degree.  Each  case  must,  however,  be  considered  singly, 
first  by  the  whole  faculty,  then  by  the  professor  concerned.  In  the 
philosophical  faculty  (including  philology)  one  lady  has  obtained  ad- 
mission to  lectures  as  an  exception.  Her  admission  is  not  to  be  a  prec- 
edent, but  it  is  probable  that  other  exceptions  will  be  allowed, 
provided  that  the  applicants  can  prove  that  their  aim  is  genuine  study. 

As  yet  only  one  woman  has  taken  a  degree  at  Heidelberg  and  that 
in  philology.  This  is  Miss  Windscheid,  who  studied  at  Leipzig, 
but  might  not  be  examined  there.  Probably  other  women  will  follow 
in  her  footsteps,  for  the  objection  at  Heidelberg  seems  to  be  stronger 
against  the  presence  of  women  at  lectures  than  against  admission  to 
the  degree.  At  Freiburg,  also  in  Baden,  it  seems  a  little  easier  to 
obtain  admission  to  lectures,  and  some  medical    lectures  have  even 

D  attended,  but  this  is  not  of  very  much  use  to  German  women 
until  the  state  opens  its  medical  examinations  to  them. 

As  we  glance  back  over  the  position  of  university  women  in  these 

three  countries — France  with  its  unconditional  equality  to  all  who 

fulfil  the   necessary  conditions;    England   moving   on   slowly    "from 

cedent  to  precedent"   to  the  same  great  end;     Germany  half-sunk 

in  d.  •  •        :ii  glimpsefl  of  light  showing  here  and  there — 

•  moving  in  one  direction.      Looking  back  on 

for  the  next.  In  another 
twenty-five  years  then-  will  be  DO  Deed  to  explain  the  position  of 
■'•omen  at  our  unive:  There  will  be  nothing   left   to  say  then, 

Opt  that,  in  rery  truth,  M  the  woman's  cause  is  man's." 

Alice    Zim.mkkn. 
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Twenty-five  cents  per  night  may  be  set  as  the  top  limit  of  the 
prices  of  American  cheap  lodging-houses.  There  is  no  bottom  limit. 
In  New  York  a  mattress  and  a  blanket  may  be  had  for  seven  cents, 
a  strip  of  canvas  for  five  cents,  a  share  in  a  Mulberry  Street  shed  for 
three  cents,  and  in  a  stale-beer  dive  for  two  cents,  and  the  soft  side 
of  a  plank  at  a  police  station  for  nothing.  In  Boston  a  piece  of  a 
floor  may  be  had  for  nothing,  a  canvas  cot  or  a  settee  for  five  cents, 
and  a  bed  for  seven  cents.  Fifteen  cents  is  the  average  price  in  both 
cities.  Twenty  cents  insures  a  more  comfortable  bed  nearer  the 
ground,  and  twenty -five  cents  a  box-like  arrangement  open  at  the 
top,  with  just  enough  space  for  a  single  cot. 

Whatever  other  methods  of  studying  cheap  lodging-houses  may 
be  employed,  the  advantages  of  the  "  laboratory"  method  are  obvi- 
ously great.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  the  personal  discomfort  incident 
to  it,  for  its  conscientious  application  involves  becoming  a  cheap 
lodger.  But,  given  a  moderate  love  of  adventure,  adaptability  to 
unusual  surroundings  and  an  interest  in  human  nature,  this  discomfort 
is  not  nearly  so  great  as  would  at  first  be  supposed.  A  would-be  in- 
vestigator, unless  possessed  of  a  mien  extraordinarily  eloquent  of  vil- 
lany  or  misery,  or  both,  must  disguise  himself.  This  I  did  with 
all  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  which  I  was  capable  and,  resembling  in 
the  minutest  particulars  a  professional  "bum,  "I  was  ready  for  the 
business  in  hand. 

At  the  north  end  of  Boston,  on  a  street  of  sombre  warehouses,  is 
a  unique  lodging-house,  which  serves  as  a  beggars'  headquarters. 
Its  stone  front  bears  a  transparency,  lighted  at  night,  with  the  simple 
legend,  "Moody's."  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  ship-chandler, 
and  the  second  by  the  Moody s.  Only  the  two  upper  floors  are  open 
for  lodgers.  Tom,  the  head  of  the  Moody  family,  seldom  shows 
himself  on  the  upper  floors.  Mrs.  Tom,  and  Mis.  Tom 'b  daughter, 
Miss  Lizzie,  conduct  the  lodging-house, — it  may  be  as  a  farmer's 
"women  folks"  ofttimes  attend  to  the  hen-house,  —  for  what  pin- 
money  they  can  get  out  of   it.      Everything    is   done,  to    be    inn 
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from  Tom,  and  such  threats  as  have  to  be  made  are  always  made  in 
Tom's  name,  but  the  only  tangible  evidence  of  Tom's  existence  is 
his  occasional  appearance  on  the  stairs  at  the  dinner  hour.  Mrs. 
Tom  is  a  fat,  fierce,  spectacled  matron,  who,  receiving  warning  of 
any  approach  through  a  glass  partition,  intercepts  all  new-comers  at 
the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  forces  them  to  register  and 
pay  in  advance  for  a  night,  before  climbing  higher.  Habitues  she 
knows  by  sight,  and  she  unbars  the  door  for  them,  without  leaving 
her  cooking  or  sewing,  by  pulling  a  string  attached  to  the  latch. 

At  Moody's,  card-room,  parlor,  smoking-room,  reading-room, 
dining-room  and  lavatory  are  one  room,  called  for  short  "  the  office." 
The  office  is  small  and  has  two  small-paned  windows,  whose  dinginess 
gives  to  the  outer  world  an  artistic  effect  of  haze.  The  floor  may  have 
been  washed;  it  has  certainly  not  been  painted.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ing match  it  well  in  color,  in  spite  of  clinging  traces  of  whitewash. 
A  stove,  gray  from  old  age  or  overheating,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  flanked  by  a  single  yellow  settee.  A  broad  low  shelf  that 
runs  clear  around  the  room  provides  all  the  other  seating  capacity 
needed.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is  enough.  The  guests  at  Moody's 
are  beggars,  not  choosers.  Here  the  whole  gang  holds  carnival  almost 
every  night  through  the  winter,  and  here  some  of  its  members  may  be 
seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  That  the  reader  may  know  their  qual- 
ity, let  me  introduce  a  few  of  my  friends  here. 

"  Gus''  is  a  gentleman  "bum."      He  is  a  smooth  talker,  well  in- 
formed, who  somehow  manages  to  keep  himself  respectably  dressed. 
In  his  favorite  character  of  a  reduced  merchant  he  could  deceive  the 
prince  of  deceit  himself.     Urbanity  is  so  natural  to  Gus  that  it  ap- 
;  in  hifl  ordinary  lodging-house  relations — where  it  is  not 
ded.     I   ;■  d     nictly  the  beautiful  politeness  with 

which  he  apologized  i    •   afternoon,  when  he  woke  me  from  a  sound 

for  a  match, 
l-headed,  red-whiskered,  canny,  bas  been  a  "bum" 

in   Scotland,    and    is    well  vers'-d    in    the    r  '    9   and    traditions    of    the 
:i  order.       If"    has  Been  of    the  world,   having   been, 

er  things,  in  the   English  military  service  in  Africa,     lie 

from   Bum         Jolly  B  . "  dances  the 

Highland  Bing  divinely,  and  declaims  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  with  true 

rit.     S  an  artist  to  confine  himself 

to  any  one  u dod         bat  lie   is  generally  soliciting   funds  to 
him   back    to  his  wife,    dying  of   consumption    in   Scotland — not 
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because  this  is  his  cleverest  dodge,  but  because  it  is  the  one   that 
pays  best. 

"  Billy"  is  a  religious  "  bum."  The  expression  of  Billy's  face  is 
preternaturally  solemn;  his  voice  is  as  though  his  throat  were  a 
tomb,  and  his  skin  is  a  corpse-yellow,  his  blood  being,  on  his  own 
admission,  "  all  turned  to  water  through  the  booze. "  Billy  on  the 
mourner's  bench  is  a  sight  worth  going  very  far  to  see. 

"Saucer,"  being  of  English  birth,  has  taken  pains  to  learn  the 
address  of  nearly  every  Englishman  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  In 
making  his  appeal,  he  tells  a  pitiful  story  of  having  been  sandbagged 
and  robbed  immediately  on  landing  in  New  York,  and  curses  the 
day  he  left  England.  "Saucer"  has  been,  to  a  degree,  my  "pal," 
and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is.  Should  I  ever  be  forced  to  "  bum" 
in  earnest,  I  could  ask  no  truer  friend. 

"  Barney,"  thanks  to  a  rich  Irish  brogue,  gets  money  and  sympa- 
thy in  abundance  from  his  transplanted  countrymen.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  that  "  Barney"  always  rallies  to  the  defence  of  the 
police  when  the  rest  of  the  gang  abuse  them. 

"  Shorty"  (six  feet  two)  seems  to  have  been  a  genuine  working- 
man  originally.  If  his  own  (unprofessional)  story  is  to  be  believed, 
he  was  kicked  out  of  a  job  by  the  "  dirty  spite"  of  a  petty  overseer. 
Now,  nothing  could  induoe  him  to  take  up  the  life  of  a  workingman 
again.  He  finds  that  bumming  is  easier  and  pays  better,  and  does 
not  leave  a  man  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous  overseer's  caprice. 
Professionally  "  Shorty"  is  a  shoemaker  trying  to  get  to  a  job  that 
has  been  offered  him  in  a  distant  town. 

"  Doc"  is  a  veteran  of  pure  Yankee  breed,  with  a  gift  of  nasal 
gab  which  he  turns  to  practical  account,  occasionally,  in  selling 
quack  medicines  by  torchlight,  but  oftenest  in  simple,  whining 
begging.  He  excels  in  telling  stories  when  among  his  own,  but  of 
their  kind  the  less  said  here  the  better.  A  consummate  literary  ar- 
tist was  lost  in  "  Doc. "  Had  he  not  chosen  to  be  a  successful  tramp, 
he  might  as  easily  have  been  a  successful  litterateur  or  comedian. 
Who  dares  question  his  choice? 

"Honey,"  a    fat    and    grizzled    negro,  born    and    bred    in    New- 
York  City,  "makes  a  good  thing"  by  claiming  to  have  been  a  slaw 
"  befo'   de  wah."     He  boasts  at  Moody's  that  he  has  never  do: 
whole  day's  work  in  his  life,  but  such  a  boast  confers  no  great  dis- 
tinction there. 

"Charcoal"   is  an  ex-coal-heaver  who  keeps  himself  well  ginned 
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with  coal-dust  in  order  to  pass  for  one  of  the  bona  fide  unemployed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  Charcoal' s1'  aversion  to  work  is  not  so  strong 
that  he  will  not  do  an  odd  job  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  a  "  booze. " 

"Bottles,"  "Charcoal's"  "pal,"  whom  no  emergency  can  force 
to  work,  is  a  Bowery  boy  who  has  condescended  to  pass  a  winter  in 
Boston.  He  is  always  in  a  maudlin  condition  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  yet  always  has  some  money  left  in  his  pocket.  On  the 
street,  he  asks  for  small  sums  only, — two  cents  to  make  up  five,  or 
three  to  make  up  ten. 

"  Batter "  begs  as  a  discharged  convict.  He  is  such  a  monster  of 
ugliness  to  look  upon  that  housewives  and  servant-girls  generally 
give  him  what  he  asks.  Ratter's  fierceness  is  all  on  the  surface, 
however,  and  he  is  quite  modest  in  his  demands.  He  has  been  to 
"  the  island,"  to  be  sure, — who  of  the  gang  has  not? — but  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children  and  would  not  knowingly  hurt  a  kitten. 

u  Father"  is  a  patriarchal  vagabond  very  much  in  his  dotage. 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  everything  he  ever  knew  except  the  beg- 
ging art.  He  goes  out  in  all  weathers,  returns  at  exactly  five  o'clock 
and  sits  in  a  corner  resting  his  head  on  his  stick  without  speaking  a 
word.  The  old  fellow  is  never  imposed  upon.  In  fact,  the  gang 
seem  to  hold  his  venerable  stupidity  in  a  kind  of  awe.  Many  so- 
called  respectable  families  treat  their  aged  members  less  decently. 

"  The  Professor"  rivals  Gus  in  gentility,  but  not  in  intelligence 
or  apparel.     Without  bein  y  years  older,  he  is  many  years  far- 

ther gone  into  seedinesa — of  clothes  and  mind.     The  Professor  was 
1  out  by  nature  for  I  man.      lie  has  a  massive,  intellec- 

tual head,  which  not  6Y6D  a  rusty,  broken  Derby  hat  vulgarizes;  and 
the  fact  that  bis  faded  browner  only  a  safety-pin  for  a 

does  not  hide  his  original  dignity.      Sis  left  hand  is  more 
like  a  twisted  r<  a  a  hand,  and  for  this  disfigurement,  due  to 

the  i  .on  of  a  shei!  i  Barb  :  ceives  a  pensi<  n. 

P  re  a  fine  |  sir  of  decayed  Beau  Brum- 

arable  friends,  and  such  courtliness  as  they 

•lay  wl  .d  compliments  tins  gener- 

q    is   rarely    privileged   to  One    forenoon  they  solemnly 

"swore  ofT  the  drill  They  had  been   talking  for   hours 

in  a  serio  in.     " Qua"  had  even  recited  with  genuine  feeling 

•  ral  little  ;  hia  mother  had  taught  him.     They  really  meant 

to  do  better— -then  ii  do  doubt  about  it.     But  unfortunately  it.  was 

the  day  for  the  "  V\  •'.-"  pension 'money,  and   less  than   half  an 
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Lour  after  that  was  received,  the  swear-oil'  was  cancelled  by  mutual 
consent;  and  soon  all  the  pension -money  was  gone. 

Like  artists  the  world  over,  the  "  boys"  at  Moody's  luxuriate  in 
shop- talk  when  they  come  together  at  the  close  of  the  day.  From 
their  talk  it  appears  that  they  have  accurate  knowledge  not  only  of 
charitable  organizations  and  charitable  individuals,  but  of  the  vul- 
nerable points  of  both  organizations  and  individuals;  also  that  they 
take  as  keen  a  delight  in  enlarging  upon  their  methods  as  artists  do 
in  discussing  the  processes  of  painting.  They  exchange  spoils  as 
well  as  notes.  Thus  "  Barney"  came  in  one  night  fearfully  distended, 
and  proceeded  to  pull  from  his  pockets  undervests,  drawers,  and 
stockings,  which  he  had  no  use  for  himself,  but  which  he  had  been 
collecting  all  the  afternoon  on  the  strength  of  a  cunningly  devised 
tale  of  woe.  He  sold  "  Ratter"  the  stockings  for  the  price  of  a  drink, 
and  took  everything  else  to  a  pawnshop.  Business  aside,  the  range 
of  the  conversation  at  Moody's  is  considerable.  I  subjoin  a  list  of 
the  topics  of  a  single  day:  self-made  men,  the  causes  of  poverty, 
the  treatment  of  tramps,  Stanley,  Livingstone,  Chinese  Gordon,  the 
Sahara  Desert,  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  Blaine,  Ben  Butler,  the 
Mitchell-Corbett  fight,  the  system  of  electing  aldermen-at-large, 
the  legal  aspects  of  killing  in  self-defence,  the  drinking  habit,  the 
results  of  prohibition,  and  the  characters  of  policemen  and  rum- 
sellers.  The  talk  is  full  of  wise  satings,  apt  characterizations  and 
quaint  conceits.  They  are  philosophers,  these  lodgers,  and  their 
philosophy  is  not  to  be  despised.  They  literally  take  life  as  they  find 
it  and  question  not  the  mystery  of  the  future.  u  Don'tgoa-wranglin' 
about  that,"  I  heard  one  of  them  say  to  two  comrades  who  were  dis- 
puting about  ten  cents ;  "  there  are  plenty  of  tens  in  the  street. "  And 
that  settled  it.  They  know  how  to  appreciate  the  humor  of  their  very 
hardships,  the  true  mark  of  the  philosopher  everywhere.  And  their 
philosophy  has  venerable  age  to  back  it.  Piers  Ploughman  set  it 
forth  five  hundred  years  ago.  This,  from  the  sixteenth  century,  might 
be  "  Shorty's"  plea  of  to-day: 

"My  name  is  Nicolas  Gen  ings^  and  I  came  from  Lecester  to  seeke  worke.  and 
I  am  a  hat-maker  by  my  occupation,  and  all  my  money  is  spent,  and  if  I  could 
get  money  to  paye  for  my  lodging  this  night,  I  would  leeke  worke  to-nunrowe 
amongst  the  hatters."   [Told  by  a  begging  impostor  on  New  Year's  Day,   1567,  | 

"The  Beggars'    Chorus"   might  have  been  sung   by  Mrs.  Tom's 
patrons,  and   had  they  known   it  they  would  certainly  have   ado; 
it  as  a  statement  of  their  views: 
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THE  BEGGARS'    CHORUS,    IN   "THE   JOVIAL   CREW." 
(From  the  Bagford  Collection  of  Ballads,  1660.) 

A  bag  for  my  wheat, 

Another  for  my  rye, 
A  little  bottle  by  my  side, 

To  drink  when  I'm  a-dry  : 
And  a-begging  we  will  go,  we'll  go,  we'll  go, 
And  a-begging  we  will  go. 

To  Pimlico  we'll  go, 

Where  merry  we  shall  be, 
With  ev'ry  Man.  a  Can  in's  Hand, 

And  a  Wench  upon  his  knee. 
And  a-begging  we  will  go.  we'll  go,  we'll  go, 
And  a-begging  we  will  go. 

Seven  years  I  served 

My  old  Master  Wild, 
Seven  years  I  begged, 

Whilst  I  was  but  a  child. 
And  a-begging  we  will  go,  we'll  go.  we'll  go, 
And  a-begging  we  will  go. 

I  begged  for  my  Master 

And  got  him  store  of  Pelf, 
But  Jove  now  be  praised, 
I  now  beg  for  myself. 
And  a-begging  we  will  go,  we'll  go,  we'll  go, 
And  a-begging  we  will  go. 

Of  all  occupations, 

A  beggar  lives  the  best. 
For  when  he  is  aweary, 

He'll  Lie  him  down  and  rest. 
And  ^-begging  we  will  go,  well  go,  we'll  go. 
And  i  ag  we  \\  ill  g<>. 

I  fear  no  pi  me, 

Hut  li\ <•  m  open  cell ; 

Why.  who  would  be  a  King, 

When  a  beggar  1  i  ^  i    io  wt 
And  a-begging  ire  will  go,  we'll  go,  we'll  g<», 
tide  begging  we  will  go. 

Whether  the  at  Moody's  know  it  or  not,  thej  beloog  to  a 

order  with  an  enormou  >und  of  history.     I  have  yel 

to  di         r  a  single  trick  that  i  ore  this  century. 

[ndeed,  the  great  orig  nal  geniuset  of  the  em  to  have  li. 

its  members  have  contributed  noth- 
to  the  coin  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  living 

much  upon  ti.  of  their  forebears  as  upon  the  labor  of  the  com- 
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munity.      The  habitues  of  Moody's  and  similar  lodging-houses  have 
real  cause  to  blush  for  the  shameful  degeneracy  of  their  wits. 

My  bed  at  Moody's  cost  me  fifteen  cents  a  night.  It  was  one  of 
a  score  or  more  of  cots  in  a  large  room  under  the  roof.  Though  no 
pretence  was  made  to  keep  it  clean,  the  mattresses  were  fairly  soft 
and  there  were  quilts  enough  for  the  coldest  weather.  Ventilation 
there  was  absolutely  none.  Nevertheless  there  are  worse  places  in 
Boston  than  Moody's. 

Mission  lodging-houses,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in  Boston, 
are  a  distinct  class.  They  have  less  human  interest  than  the  lodging- 
houses  without  the  religious  taint,  and  are,  in  spite  of  square  yards 
of  printed  rules  and  painted  texts,  quite  as  demoralizing.  In  them, 
dexterity  with  pious  cant  is  at  a  high  premium,  inasmuch  as  religious 
experience  is  made  the  main  test  of  desert.  The  best-known  mission- 
lodging  in  Boston  is  reported  to  have  ejected  a  steady  man  because 
he  refused  to  "  testify. "  On  the  other  hand,  it  allows  the  man  who 
gets  himself  "gloriously  saved"  to  keep  bed  and  board  indefinitely. 
The  "  mission  bum"  is  the  worst  "  bum"  known.  Any  member  of 
the  "  hobo"  fraternity  may  be  forced  to  simulate  repentance  and  con- 
version now  and  then — all  trades  have  their  periods  of  depression — 
but  the  man  who,  of  choice,  does  this  habitually  is  regarded  by  his 
own  ilk  as  the  most  despicable  of  mortals.  For  more  reasons  than 
I  can  name  here,  I  am  bound  to  respect  the  scruples  of  a  "  bum"  who 
refuses  to  be  sent  to  a  mission  lodging-house. 

It  may  be  hard  to  get  a  cheap  bed  even  when  you  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it.  So  I  found  it  one  bitter  cold  night  when  I  had  fifteen 
cents  in  my  pocket.  Kiley's,  Williams's,  and  Whitney's  were  all 
full,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  go  to  Brewster's  mission.  The  mis- 
sion-hall was  low  and  ill-lighted.  Scripture  texts  adorned  the  walls. 
Prayer  was  being  offered  as  I  entered,  and  I  was  surprised  beyond 
measure  at  the  devotional  spirit  displayed  by  the  audience.  Nearly 
every  head  was  bowed.  The  secret  of  the  reverential  attitude  came 
out  at  the  end  of  the  petition,  inasmuch  as  the  heads  continued  bowed. 
What  had  looked  like  devotion  was  really  drowsiness.  Between 
prayers,  a  floor- walker  did  his  best  to  wake  up  the  men.  The  plat- 
form part  of  this  meeting  was  of  the  conventional  city-mission  type, 
but  the  listeners  were  strangely  unresponsive.  Not  a  person  asked 
prayers,  not  one  was  roused  to  raise  his  hand  to  signify  he  wanted 
"salvation,"  and  the  meeting  closed  gloomily  enough  with  prophet  - 
from  the  desk  oi  dire  damnations. 
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There  are  only  a  few  beds  at  Brewster's.  A  part  of  these  are 
rented  at  fifteen  cents  a  night  to  such  as  are  able  to  pay ;  the  remain- 
der are  assigned  to  workers  in  the  wood -yard.  In  cold  weather  the 
mission-room  is  used  as  a  dormitory.  Being  present  at  a  meet- 
ing entitles  a  man  to  a  settee  and  a  blanket  afterward,  provided  set- 
tees and  blankets  hold  out.  "When  they  do  not,  there  is  still  the  floor. 
^so  one  is  turned  away.  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  floor.  Although  the  stove  heated  the  air  for  only  a  few  feet 
around  itself,  the  majority  stripped  to  the  skin  before  wrapping  them- 
selves in  the  dirty  blankets.  I  had  only  my  arm  for  a  pillow,  the 
floor  was  so  hard  it  made  my  bones  ache,  and  so  icy  I  shivered  with 
all  mv  clothes  on.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  loud  cou^h- 
ing  and  sneezing  were  incessant,  1  could  not  sleep  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  I  should  have  been  very  miserable  had  I  not 
been  within  easy  hearing  of  the  entertaining  gossip  of  the  watchmen. 
These  watchmen  had  given  glorious  u  testimonies"  from  the  platform 
during  the  meeting.  It  was  morbidly  interesting  to  find  them  adepts 
in  obscenity  and  vulgarity  now  that  the  superintendent  (their  em- 
ployer) was  gone  and  the  lights  were  turned  down. 

In  New  York,  the  municipality  does  nothing  for  homeless  men 
except  to  offer  them  the  police-stations.  The  same  was  true  of  Bos- 
ton up  to  1879,  when  the  M  Wavfarers'  Lodge,"  better  known  as  the 
"  Hawkins  Street  Wood  yard.  "  was  established  to  provide  lodging  for 
the  destitute  in  return  for  work.  I  entered  the  office  of  the  "  Lodge" 
after  a  hard,  slippery  tramp  of  more  than  a  mile  through  a  storm  of 
alternate  sleet  and  rain.  As  homeless  men  do  not  carry  umbrellas, 
I  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  Yet  I  was  quickly  shoved  into  line  to 
wait  my  turn  with  the  night-clerk  who  was  registering  applicants. 
1  Wi.a*  '.       Sow  old  are  you?      Where  were  your  born? 

t!'!    Wfl  form  with  each  applicant.      When   my    turn   for  an- 

swering I    involuntarily    Leaned    <>v<-.r  the   rail    just  a  trifle  in 

order  to  m  -If  heard.     "  EL  i  bum,  yon,  what  do  you 

think  you're  doing   here?      ('*'t  off   that   rail   and  stand  up  straight! 

•ly!"    was  bawled   at  me   from  behind    t  It  was  a  bit  of 

piardism  that  almost  threw  me  of!"  my  gnard.     An  indignant 

reply  rose  to  my  lip.-,  hut.  remembering  mv  mission  there,  I  held  my 

piein  snbm  devil  who  comes  here  is  forced 

I  for  my  self-restrainl  with  a  red  card  bearing 

•  mhor — my  mark  of  identity  for  ^he  remainder  of  mv  sojourn. 
In  '  hallway,   where  I   Wl  t  from  the  office,  a  tall, 
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saturnine  functionary  was  crying  with  the  voice  of  a  street-hawker: 
u  Take  your  hat  and  shoes  to  bed.  Leave  nothing  in  your  shoes. 
Leave  your  underclothes  loose.  Tie  your  other  clothes  together  in  a 
bundle.  Wear  your  check  around  your  neck."  As  soon  as  I  had 
stripped  and  bundled  my  outer  clothes  I  passed  through  a  doorway, 
where  I  received  a  metal  check  in  return  for  my  red  card  and  was 
relieved  of  all  my  possessions  except  my  shoes  and  hat.  Then  came 
the  compulsory  bath,  so  very  disagreeable  an  affair  that  the  repug- 
nance of  the  begging  fraternity  to  it  may  charitably  be  attributed  to 
something  else  than  laziness  and  incorrigible  love  of  dirt.  The  floor 
of  the  bath-room  was  sloppy  and  cold  to  bare  feet.  If  the  tuba 
themselves  were  really  clean,  they  certainly  did  not  look  so.  Soap 
was  convenient  for  the  bathers,  if  its  use  was  not  much  enforced. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  that  successive  squads  of  bathers  used  the 
same  water.  I  certainly  did  not  see  the  water  changed  while  I  re- 
mained in  the  bath-room.  One  of  the  employees,  to  be  sure,  was 
posed  with  a  scrubbing-brush  in  a  threatening  attitude,  but  I  did  not 
see  him  use  the  brush.  The  towel,  which  hung  over  the  lower  end 
of  my  tub,  was  perfectly  clean,  but  the  rack  on  which  I  was  made  to 
stand  while  wiping  was  cold,  wet,  and  dirty.  As  I  left,  a  coarse, 
dingy-colored,  but  clean  night-shirt  was  given  to  me,  and  I  was 
directed  to  my  room  up  two  flights  of  stairs. 

My  bed  was  one  of  a  number  of  cots  in  a  clean,  steam -heated, 
ventilated  room,  without  a  trace  of  the  familiar  lodging-house  odor, 
and  so,  in  spite  of  the  humiliating  experiences  with  the  night-clerk 
and  the  bath-tub,  I  was  well  content  to  crawl  between  the  blankets 
with  my  metal  check  about  my  neck.  The  novelty  of  being  checked 
for  dreamland,  as  a  trunk  is  checked  for  a  journey,  was,  it  is  true,  a 
little  disturbing,  but  talking  aloud  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
stillness  was  highly  conducive  to  sleep. 

We  were  rapped  up  before  light,  and  within  two  minutes  the  dor- 
mitory  was  emptied.  Once  again  in  the  basement  hallway,  we  waited 
for  our  numbers  to  be  called  in  a  perilous  cold  draught, — a  quite  un- 
necessary hardship,  as  we  might  as  easily  have  been  sent  from  the 
sleeping-room  in  small  squads.  The  dressing  was  done  amid  much 
confusion,  for  the  hallway  was  overcrowded  and  wo  wore  in  no  very 
good  humor  over  our  treatment.  My  underclothes  were  still  clammy 
from  the  steam-cleansing  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during  the 
night,  and  my  outer  clothes  were  nearly  as  wet  as  when  they  were 
tied  up.      It  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was  unpleasant  to  got    into   them 
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"When  I  was  dressed,  an  axe  was  given  to  me  and  I  set  at  work 
in  the  yard.  The  breakfast,  to  which  I  was  allowed  to  go  after  two 
hours  of  wood -splitting  and  -piling,  was  served  at  a  well- scrubbed 
counter  in  a  cheerless  room.  It  consisted  of  hard  ship-biscuit,  an 
enormous  bowl  of  soup,  and  several  "  hunks"  of  bread.  The  soup  was 
ridiculously  thin,  and  so  peppery  that  it  nearly  blistered  my  tongue. 
It  did  not  satisfy  hunger  and  did  create  a  raging  thirst  for  drink, — a 
sorry  turn  to  serve  easily  tempted  men.  No  one  of  my  companions 
ate  more  than  a  third  of  what  was  in  his  bowl.  The  instant  I  stopped 
eating,  I  was  gruffly  ordered  off  the  premises,  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, I  was  not  loath  to  go. 

The  cheap  lodging-house  is  not  an  accident  in  city  life.  1.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  poor  man's  hotel.  A  poor  man  must  some- 
times travel,  and  when  he  does  travel  he  patronizes  such  hotels  as  he 
can  afford.  He  cannot  pay  a  dollar  a  night  for  a  room,  and  if  he 
could  he  would  not  feel  at  home  in  it.  2.  It  satisfies  the  social  in- 
stinct. A  permanent  private  lodging  with  more  physical  comforts 
can  be  had  for  about  the  same  money,  but  the  public  lodging  is  more 
sociable.  The  latter  has  all  the  salient  attractions  of  the  country 
corner  grocery  and  the  city  club.  3.  It  admits  of  rare  freedom  of 
movement.  Bad  habits  render  the  tenure  of  private  lodgings  in- 
secure, and,  in  any  event,  there  are  chafing  restraints  about  private 
houses.  The  freedom  Charles  Lamb  predicates  of  the  beggar  is  that 
also  of  the  lodging-house  ltahitut: 

'•  II"  i^  the  only  man  in  the  universe;  who  is  not  obliged  to  study  appearances 
The  price  of  stock  or  land  afTocteth  him  not.  The  fluctuations  of  agricultural  or 
prosperity  touch  him  not,  or,  at  worst,  hut  change  his  customers. 
He  i-  not  expected  to  become  hail  or  surety  for  any  one.  No  man  troubleth  him 
with  questioning  hil  religion  or  politics.  He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  uni- 
verse. " 

4.   It  favors  the  lazy  carelessness    that   regards  all    forethought    as 

te  thought,  and  that  makes  it  a  rule  to  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 

er  it  may  lead.     Regular  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 

•    -     •  arily  planned   forj  daily  payments  oast  do 

■a  bef<  I  ming  Instinct.     Every  day  is 

an  inty;  everyday  is  a  l<  drawing.     The  prize — a  bed, 

a  meal,  a  drink,  a  and  fireside         ipj      •    blank — none  of 

i 

play  many  in  .mmaii  quali- 

t  prii  dt  '"/•/  rag  them.     The  social  obliga- 

11 
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tion  is  heartily  accepted.  "  Bearing  one  another's  burdens"  means 
more  to  the  average  rounder  than  to  the  average  church  member. 
"  You  wouldn't  pick  a  man  up  and  give  him  a  drink  if  you  found 
him  layin'  pegged  out  in  the  street.  No,  you  wouldn't,  not  even  if 
you  had  had  a  good  day," — I  heard  one  lodger  say  to  another  in  a 
white  heat  of  anger.  Not  to  share  one's  luck  with  one's  pals  is  the 
one  unpardonable  sin.  For  all  that,  there  are  hard-and-fast  class 
distinctions.  The  man  who  pays  twenty  cents  for  a  bed  lets  no 
chance  slip  to  display  his  superiority  over  the  fifteen -cent  lodger. 

That  the  cheap  lodging-houses  are  a  menace  to  the  physical,  moral, 
and  political  health  of  xhe  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
the  winter  of  1892-93  typhus  fever  broke  out  in  a  lodging-house  on 
Bayard  Street,  New  York,  and,  despite  all  efforts  to  check  it,  gained 
a  foothold  rapidly  in  the  "  hotels"  along  the  Bowery,  finally  infecting 
the  wretched  police  lodging-rooms. 

That  the  city  escaped  a  deadly  epidemic  was  due  only  to  the  ex- 
ceptional vigilance  of  the  health  officers  and  the  sanitary  police.  The 
danger  threatened  Boston,  too,  on  account  of  the  constant  flitting 
about  of  the  vagrant  class  that  patronize  these  houses.  Energetic 
measures  were  taken  to  avert  it.  Mr.  Damrell,  inspector  of  build- 
ings in  Boston,  reported:  that  the  "  sanitary  condition  of  the  lodging- 
houses  should  be  made  better  than  at  present ;  the  quantity  of  air  to 
each  individual  is  very  small  and  the  danger  of  fire  very  great. "  My 
own  painful  experiences  corroborate  fully  the  expert  testimony. 
The  houses  are  filthy  as  a  rule,  with  no  ventilation  of  any  kind, 
even  though  fifty  men  may  be  sleeping  in  one  room.  To  say  that 
the  atmosphere  of  such  a  room  is  "heavy"  in  the  morning  is  to 
put  it  mildly.  Only  at  the  Wayfarers'  Lodge  did  I  find  a  window 
left  open  at  night.  Often  when  the  covering  has  been  insufficient, 
I  have  shivered  with  cold,  unable  to  sleep  for  the  racking  cough 
of  my  consumptive  comrades.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  old  wooden 
affairs,  insufficiently  provided  with  exits  and  fire-escapes.  The  dan- 
ger of  fire  is  enormously  increased  by  the  lodgers'  habit  of  smoking 
in  bed,  by  their  frequent  drunkenness  and  by  the  use  of  oil-lamps. 

The  extent  to  which  the  lodging-houses  cause  intemperanee  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  Drunkenness,  to  be  sure,  is  the  very  beet  of 
"form"  in  these  places,  and  to  this  tempting  rule  of  etiquette  own 
one  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  defer.  The  lodging-house  is  the  worst 
possible  place  in  which  to  attempt  to  live  up  to  a  "  swear  oil,"  and  it 
may  be  that  it  causes  an  occasional  youm;-  follow  from  the  OOUntrj 
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stumble;  but  the  majority  drink,  I  feel  sure,  from  the  force  of  a 
habit  for  which  the  lodging-houses  are  scarcely  responsible.  They 
encourage  intemperance — it  is  not  fair  to  say  more  than  that. 

In  New  York,  saloon  and  lodging-house  are  apt  to  be  under  one 
roof  and  control, — a  profitable  arrangement,  no  doubt;  and  in  the 
back  room  of  certain  saloons,  particularly  in  the  latitude  of  Chatham 
Square,  steady  customers  are  allowed  to  take  a  sit-up  nap  for  the 
price  of  a  drink.  The  abomination  of  the  stale-beer  dives  is  the  next 
and  last  step  toward  the  gutter,  if  in  fact  it  is  not  a  long  way  beyond 
it.  That  these,  and  the  "  barrel -houses"  of  New  York,  seem  to  have 
no  counterpart  in  Boston  makes  nothing  for  the  virtuous  reputation 
of  that  city.  It  means  only  that  the  immoralities  of  the  lodging- 
house  class  are  not  carried  on  in  the  lodgings  themselves. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  relation  of  the  lodging-houses  to  sexual 
immorality  varies  greatly.  The  moral  enormities  of  the  stale-beer 
dives  in  New  York  have  often  been  described.  The  chief  of  police  of 
New  Orleans  testifies:  M  The  very  worst  kind  of  liquors  are  sold  to 
both  males  and  females,  and  under  its  influence  the  wildest  orgies  are 
perpetrated,  with  great  sexual  immorality."  The  police  authorities 
of  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cleveland,  and  Washington  re- 
port that  sexual  immorality  is  more  or  less  increased  by  the  existence 
of  the  cheap,  transient  lodging-houses,  while  those  of  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Cincinnati  hold  that  it  is  not.  Sailors' 
lodging-hous'  B  class  by  themselves.     They  have  been  much 

improved,  but  are  yet  very  far  from  immaculate. 

A3  regards  crime,  the  case  against  the   lodging-houses  is  very 

strong.      I  from  the  chief  police  officials  of  New  York,  Boston, 

Francisco,  .v  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  St. 

mite  in  0  (ring  the  cheap  lodging-houses  as  nurseries  of 

crime,  where  the  innoo  (brought  in  contact  with  criminals,  with 

the  usual  r  of  familiar  contact.     By  way  of  contrast  the  superin- 

\  of  police  of  Philadelphia  describes  those  of  bis  bailiwick  as 

"  patronized    I  '-lass  who  have   no  home,  and   who  arc 

compelled  to  •  ping  with  their  allowance."     Those 

tonld  1.  ■■  in  the  main  with  the  pessimistic  view  of  the 
poli< 

'  on  tii,  hen    votes   have    a    cash    valm\  that  the 

lod  ,  ther  their  patrons 

nor  th<  mural  scruples  about  bribery  thai  are  aot 

and  the  work  of  colonization  if  i  regular  autumnal 
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feature  of  these  establishments.  "  It  is  usually  done, "  says  Inspector 
Byrnes,  "  in  the  interest  of  some  local  political  boss  who  stands  by  the 
owner  of  the  house  in  case  the  latter  gets  into  trouble. "  I  have  no 
evidence  that  things  are  quite  so  bad  in  Boston.  Still  I  do  know 
that  election  day  means  far  more  to  lodgers  than  Christmas,  for  I 
have  heard  them  on  election  morning  sagely  and  fondly  forecast  the 
voting  market,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  exultingly  compare  ballot 
prices,  and  I  have  shared  in  the  festivities  that  came  from  the  spend- 
ing of  the  bribes. 

The  testimony  of  the  police  that  the  lodging-houses  are  the  ren- 
dezvous and  recruiting  ground  for  tramps  and  beggars  is  perhaps  the 
most  ominous  of  all.  How  large  a  proportion  of  their  patrons  would 
accept  work  if  it  were  offered,  and  stick  to  it,  I  can  only  guess. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject  and  never  will  be,  probably, 
until  a  public  work  test  can  be  universally  and  continuously  applied. 
My  guess  is  that  the  proportion  is  very  small.  I  found  the  "  bums" 
numerous  in  most  houses  and  decidedly  in  the  majority  in  some. 
Again,  how  many  of  these  were  to  the  manner  born  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  discouraged  "  out-of-work" 
to  become  a  street  beggar.  Once  the  barrier  of  pride  is  down,  it  is 
far  simpler  and  only  a  trifle  more  humiliating  to  beg  than  to  hunt  for 
work.  Besides,  begging  in  hard  times  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
Last  winter  was  a  glorious  one  for  the  city  "  bum."  He  could  easily 
have  saved  money,  had  it  not  been  against  his  principles  to  do  so. 
"  It  may  be  bad  for  the  rest,  but  it  is  a  good  year  for  us, "  was  the 
way  one  of  my  friends  put  it.  "  A  'cop'  da'sn't  bag  a  tramp  now 
ther'  ain't  no  work.  People  ain't  goin'  to  let  him."  And  he  was 
right.     In  such  a  season  the  tramp  has  logically  the  best  of  it. 

The  solution  of  the  lodging-house  problem,  if  there  is  a  solution, 
may  be  in  getting  at  the  unemployed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  blotting  out  the  lodging-houses,  and  not  so  much  as  is 
often  supposed  by  the  substitution  of  so-called  model  establishments. 
Of  course,  no  lodging-house  should  be  allowed  to  do  business  with- 
out a  license.  With  only  licensed  places  to  deal  with,  the  public  can 
be  adequately  protected  against  physical  contagion  by  the  exercise  to 
the  full  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Health  Boards.  Serious  dan 
from  fire  can  be  averted  by  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  the 
Building  Inspector.  Putting  the  houses  under  the  strictest  police 
surveillance  ought  to  practically  end  immorality  and  crime  in  them, 
and  real  ballot  reform  the  buying  and  selling  of   votes.      But,  with 
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all  these  things  done,  the  lodging-houses  would  still  be  social  plague- 
spots,  for  they  would  still  be  the  headquarters  of  begging  loafers.  If 
society  has  moral  enthusiasm  and  energy  and  persistence  enough,  in 
dealing  with  its  unfortunates,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats — 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  man  who  wishes  to  work  to  work  with- 
out a  stigma,  and  to  force  eveiy  man  who  can  work,  and  will  not,  to 
work  under  a  stigma,  in  a  place  of  permanent  detention,  cut  off  from 
the  possibility  of  propagating  his  disgraceful  kind, — then  the  lodging- 
house  problem  is  solved.  With  idleness  and  the  excuse  for  idleness 
taken  out  of  them,  the  lodging-houses  would  grow  naturally  into  real 
model  lodging-houses,  invaluable  nuclei  for  movements  of  social  bet- 
terment and  powers  for  great  good  instead  of  great  evil  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn. 
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Growth  and  prosperity,  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  attained  its 
full  development,  are  practically  identical.  To  lose  population,  to  de- 
cline in  trade,  in  industry,  in  wealth,  in  public  spirit — these  are  the 
signs  of  decay.  France  is  the  one  nation  of  Christendom  which 
makes  progress  in  art,  industry,  and  commerce  while  stationary  in 
population.  In  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  restless  activity 
of  the  people  and  their  easy  transition  from  place  to  place  and  from 
one  vocation  to  another,  the  locality  which  loses  its  inhabitants  loses 
also  its  energies  and  sinks  into  lethargy.  The  decline  of  large  cities, 
whenever  it  has  occurred,  has  attracted  universal  attention,  but  less 
heed  is  paid  to  the  decay  of  villages.  One  by  one,  family  by  family, 
their  inhabitants  slip  away  in  search  of  other  homes;  a  steady  but 
hardly  perceptible  emigration  takes  away  the  young,  the  hopeful, 
the  ambitious.  There  remain  behind  the  superannuated,  the  feeble, 
the  dull,  the  stagnant  rich  who  will  risk  nothing,  the  ne'er-do-wells 
who  have  nothing  to  risk.  Enough  workers  remain  to  till  the  soil,  to 
manage  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  and  to  transact  the  com- 
mon business  of  life;  but  the  world's  real  work  is  done  elsewhere. 

Such  a  silent  tragedy  is  enacted  to-day  in  a  multitude  of  small 
communities  scattered  throughout  the  North-Central  States.  All  these 
small  communities  had  their  period  of  active  growth ;  many  of  them, 
indeed,  grew  too  fast,  some  dried  up  and  perished.  Their  people 
look  back  sorrowfully  to  the  time  when  the  railroads  were  built,  when 
the  mills  were  grinding,  when  town  property  was  worth  more  than 
it  cost.  That  happy  period  was  from  ten  to  thirty  years  ago:  the 
general  decline  of  the  small  municipalities  of  the  West  became  most 
noticeable  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  The  facts  that 
had  been  obvious  to  every  one  familiar  with  this  region  were  then 
tabulated  in  the  census  reports. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  may  be  selected 
as  representing  the  richest  and  best-watered  region  in  the  United 
States.  Area  for  area,  they  probably  surpass  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  in  varied  general  productiveness.     In  tlit*  breeding 
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horses  Illinois  is  first  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  Iowa  sec- 
ond ;  in  number  of  cattle,  Iowa  is  second,  and  Illinois  is  third  (the 
first  being  Texas) ;  in  the  value  of  live-stock,  Iowa  is  first,  Illinois  is 
second ;  in  the  number  of  swine,  Iowa  is  first,  Illinois  is  second ;  in 
the  production  of  corn,  Iowa  is  first,  Illinois  is  second;  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  Illinois  is  second,  Indiana  is  third,  Ohio  is 
fourth.  These  States  are  served  by  many  railroads:  indeed,  Illinois 
had  the  greatest  railroad  mileage  of  all  the  States  in  the  census  year, 
and  Kansas  the  next  greatest ;  Iowa  came  third,  though  these  relations 
have  since  changed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  whether  these  States 
have  hot  an  embarrassment  of  this  kind  of  riches  when  it  is  considered 
that  Iowa,  with  less  than  two  millions  of  people,  has  more  miles  of  rail- 
road than  New  York,  with  six  millions.  These  States,  moreover, 
lie  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  and  directly  in  the  path  of  inter- 
oceanic  travel  and  commerce.  Their  citizens  are  intelligent,  educa- 
tion is  universal,  and  the  climate  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Yet  in  these  rich  States,  empires  in  themselves,  and  in  the  finest 
counties  of  each,  forces  are  at  work  to  check  the  growth  and  stifle  the 
vitality  of  nearly  half  their  townships.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared from  the  census  returns,  shows  the  number  of  townships  in  each 
of  these  States  which,  during  the  decade  from  18S0  to  1890,  made 
some  gain  in  population,  how  many  stood  still,  and  how  many  lost: 

,'J'-n  Townships  TownshipB 

States.  gained  lort  Total 

population.  population.  townahl] 

Ohio 765  1,316 

Indiana 16                   406                 488  994 

IUinoii 45                    578                  BOO  1,424 

Iowa 691  1,618 

Michigan  22  410  944 

144  8,008  8,144  C.291 

(          '      .itv,  Illiii'  not  included;    neither  are  other  counties 

whose  township  boni  achu                 to  preclude  com 

hut  tl:  aid  not.  relatively  ohange  the  table. 

map  of  i:  wing  the  counties  darkened  in  whioh 

the  ion  has  occurred,  would   be   blackest   in  the 

half  of  [owa,  mall  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Illi- 

,   in  northern,  rn  and  central   [ndiana;    and  southern 
and  the  southern  balf  of  Ohio  would  be  very  black  indi 

ICany  C  although    nearly  every  town 

ship  in  th<  sept  th  mtaining  the  chief  towns,  sins 
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tained  a  loss.  In  some  cases,  though  a  majority  of  the  townships 
show  a  slight  increase,  the  falling  off  in  others  has  been  so  large  as  to 
throw  the  whole  county  into  the  retrograde  column.  This  shrinkage 
is  seen  in  sharp  contrast  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  same 
period  every  one  of  these  States  gained  during  this  decade  very  largely 
in  population,  the  increase  in  Ohio  being  474,000,  or  nearly  15  per 
cent;  in  Indiana,  214,000,  or  10.8  per  cent;  in  Illinois,  748,000,  or 
24.3  per  cent;  in  Iowa,  2S7,000,  or  17.6  per  cent. 

In  Michigan,  the  population  of  at  least  half  the  townships  in  every 
county  in  the  four  southern  tiers,  excepting  Allegan,  is  either 
stationary  or  declining  rapidly;  and  many  of  those  counties  do  not 
contain  more  than  three  or  four  townships  that  have  increased  their 
population  by  a  single  soul  in  ten  years.  This  broad  belt  of  ex- 
cellent fruit  and  farming  land,  with  the  northern  tier  in  Indiana, 
which  is  in  the  same  course  of  gradual  depopulation,  is  "  gridironed" 
with  trunk-line  railroads.  A  similar  area  stretches  between  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  and  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Indeed  of  Ill- 
inois it  may  be  said  that  the  entire  State,  north  and  west  of  a  line 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  is  undergoing  a  rapid  transformation ; 
for  its  rural  population  is  drawn  into  the  larger  cities  and  to  other 
States,  and  its  business  industries  are  moving  away  or  declining. 
Five  great  railroads  cross  Iowa  from  west  to  east,  all  passing 
through  northern  Illinois  to  Chicago.  At  least  half  the  townships 
in  almost  every  county  in  the  eastern  half  of  Iowa,  and  in  many 
counties  almost  all  the  townships,  show  a  decided  loss  of  population. 

Many  of  the  older  States  of  the  East  and  South  show  the  same 
tendencies,  probably  in  less  degree;  but  these  North-Central  States, 
by  reason  of  their  natural  advantages,  offer  a  more  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  remarkable  influences  now  at  work.  The  rich  strip  of 
counties  in  Iowa,  lying  along  the  Mississippi,  show  utter  stagnation 
during  the  last  decade,  1880  to  1890.  These  counties  have  each 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  townships;  and  each  contains  one  or  more 
towns  of  sufficient  size  to  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  shifting 
of  population.  Beginning  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  the 
number  of  townships  in  each  county  that  have  positively  declined 
during  a  period  of  general  improvement  throughout  the  country  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four.1     On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Illinois, 

'Allamakee    County,  16  townships   have  lost  populmtl  kjton,   l-      Dq* 

buque,  15;  Jackson,  1G  ;  Clinton,  15;  Scott,  14;  Muscatine.  11;  Loui-a.  18;  Dtl 
Moines,  9 ;  Lee,  14. 
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in  one  hundred  and  seventy -four  townships  stretching  in  an  unbroken 
line  along  the  river  from  Wisconsin  to  St.  Louis,  the  same  state  of 
things  exists.1  The  great  waterway  from  north  to  south  has  not  in 
the  least  checked  the  tendency  to  depopulation.  East  and  west, 
along  the  great  railroad  lines,  the  decline  is  equally  manifest.  The 
counties  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Eock  Island  &  Pacific  Eail- 
road  from  Des  Moines  to  Chicago  show  two  hundred  and  six  re- 
trograde townships; 2  and  on  east  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  along  the 
Michigan  Central,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  townships  are  in  a 
like  condition.3  On  these  two  lines  of  railroad,  therefore,  stretching 
from  Des  Moines  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  all  the  small  communities,  excepting  those  immediately  adjacent 
to  Chicago,  have  steadily  declined  in  population.  Many  which  are 
classed  as  "  increasing"  show  a  growth  of  from  only  ten  to  fifty  per- 
sons in  ten  years,  which,  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities, 
might  fairly  be  deemed  decline. 

For  five  hundred  miles,  then,  in  a  straight  line  through  four 
States,  some  evil  influence  is  at  work  to  arrest  the  growth  and  destroy 
the  prosperity  of  all  the  groups  of  population  which  are  too  small  to 
resist  it.  They  are  all  served  by  one  railroad,  which  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  their  needs,  but  few  of  them  enjoy  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition. Separately,  they  are  too  insignificant  to  have  any  voice  in 
determining  the  amount  of  their  taxation  in  the  shape  of  transporta- 
tion charges.  Thus,  year  after  year  they  have  seen  their  hopes  de- 
ferred, their  business  dwindle,  their  young  industries  starved  out, 
their  most  enterprising  citizens  depart,  until  dilapidation  seems  their 
natural  condition,  and  public  spirit  di»  v.      It  is  not  surprising 

to  find  tiiat  when  the  eaway  they  close  up  their  shops  and 

milLs;  or  probably  it  would  be  m  that,  being  com- 

pelled to  abandon  their  m<  ihood,  they  went  elsewhere  in 

ent  which  their  own  commnnil  cried  them. 

T  ■  "  i  small  Western  communities  have 

ultnral  implements,  of  brick  and  tile, 

•Jo  i  County,  17townshipi  hare  Lost  population;  Carroll,  11;  White 

17;   Henr  I  land,   15;  Mercer,  li;  Banoock,  91;  Adams,  20; 

n,    18. 

1  Polk  County,  14  town  b  L4;  Powe  hiei    18;  [owa,  i-r>;  Johnson, 

•  |     i:  n  !.   i  land,    16  \    Benrj  Bureau,    "  .  Li 

Balle,  88    DeKalb,  n  ,  Kendall 

i  .    Lap  B  rrien,  s   i  fossph,  18;  Branch, 

:i,  it ,  J  Lfl ,  w  0 
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cooperage,  grist  mills  and  flouring  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
saw-mills  and  mills  whose  products  are  made  from  logs  and  bolts,  the 
making  of  furniture,  wagons,  and  carriages.  Twenty  years  ago  all 
these  trades  flourished  in  almost  every  village  of  a  thousand  or  more 
people.  I  have  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  one  such  town 
where  the  following  branches  of  manufacture  were  once  in  active  and 
profitable  operation:  4  flouring  and  grist  mills,  3  saw-mills,  5  wagon 
and  carriage  shops,  3  woollen  mills,  3  furniture  and  cabinet  shops,  1 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  2  cooper  shops,  besides  many  smaller 
industries.  All  the  flour  mills  are  silent  to-day,  though  two  new 
ones  have  sprung  up  in  their  places,  operated  by  steam  instead  of 
water-power;  all  the  saw-mills  are  gone;  all  the  wagon  and  car- 
riage shops  are  deserted  or  at  best  do  a  little  repairing ;  two  of  the 
woollen  mills  belong  to  the  past  and  the  remaining  one  does  a  small 
business;  and  cabinet-making  is  hardly  any  more  a  recognized  trade. 
One  by  one  these  little  centres  of  industrial  activity  succumbed  to  the 
inevitable :  every  one  of  them  tells  a  sad  story  of  heroic  struggle  with 
conditions  which  they  but  dimly  understood  and  were  powerless  to 
resist.  Yet  this  region  is  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa  where  crops 
never  fail  and  where  nature  has  done  everything  to  encourage  a  pros- 
perous population.  How  extensive  and  all -pervasive  have  been  the 
influences  which  combined  to  smother  the  dawning  life  of  the  small 
towns  and  villages  throughout  this  North -Central  portion  of  our  coun- 
try is  shown  by  the  following  condensation  of  the  census  reports  in 
those  branches  of  industry  that  I  have  named  in  the  four  States  of 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa: 

Decline  of  Village  Industries. 
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Yet  in  each  of  these  States  the  total  number  of  "  plants"  has  con- 
siderably increased,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  their  em- 
ployees is  shown.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  concentration  in  larger  shops  and  mills,  coincident  with  an 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  work.  There  has  been  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  municipalities  of  the  country,  in  which  every  town  and 
city  is  doing  its  best  to  stifle  its  smaller  neighbors  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  maintain  itself  against  greater  competitors. 
In  this  warfare,  the  smaller  the  town  the  more  it  suffers.  Especially 
when  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  railroad  system  is  exerted  to 
help  the  great  cities  in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  plight  of  the  little 
places  is  hard  indeed.  As  between  two  equal  competing  towns,  the 
one  that  is  favored  even  slightly  by  railroad  rates  will  win ;  as  be- 
tween a  terminal  city,  enjoying  cheap  competitive  rates,  and  a  village 
doomed  to  suffer  such  charges  as  the  railroad  managers  see  fit  to  im- 
pose, there  is  no  prospect  for  the  latter  but  gradual  extinction. 

The  interstate  commerce  law,  and  the  commission  created  thereby, 
appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  towns  having  two  railroads  have 
certain  rights  that  those  having  only  one  road  have  not.  No  dis- 
crimination between  individuals  at  the  same  point  is  legal.  Yet 
although  the  railroads  are  coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as 
constituting  a  single  organic  system,  which  ought  to  bear  with  equal 
and  uniform  pressure  upon  all  and  to  diffuse  its  benefits  equally,  it 

.is  to  be  quite  generally  agreed  that  charges  shall  be  least  to  the 
great  cities,  because  th<  great,  and  highest  to  the  little  villages, 

because  they  are  small  and  helpless.  Even  the  law  which  is  designed 
to  correct  these  irregularities  so  far  as  they  occur  on  any  given  line 
of  railroad,  by  prohibiting  the  el  of  a  greater  sum  for  a  shorter 

haul  than  for  a  long*  id  going  in  the  same  direc- 

tion— the  so-called  long-and -short-haul  clause  of  the  commerce  law — 
has  in  |  much  ignored  by  the  railroads;    and  the  com- 

plexity of  the  railroad  a  makes  its  enforcement  a  matter  of 

extreme  difficult 

It  must  be  admitted   that  the  question  how  fairly  to  regulate  the 

char  i  staple  j>ro<]  vtii'-h  are  shipped  in  train  or  car-loads 

to  distant  mai  oi  the  -    lifficulty.     I/.  in 

in  wealth  almosl  minimum 

through -ra1  ve  practically  brought  th<  irer  to  the  seaboard 

YY!i<-n  the  agriculture  of 

.'•    rth-Atlanv  .mi''  into  competition  with  the   new   oheap 
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lands  of  the  West  through  the  general  practice  of  hauling  a  thousand 
miles  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  proportionate  charge  for  a  hundred 
miles,  and  in  many  cases  for  a  smaller  actual  charge,  there  was  an 
instant  and  rapid  sinking  of  value  in  the  East.  During  the  decade 
of  the  seventies,  the  North -Atlantic  group  of  States  lost  in  the  value 
of  their  farming  lands,  $263,000,000,  and  during  the  eighties,  $356,- 
000,000.  This  great  depreciation,  however,  was  due  as  much  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  Western  lands  as  to  the  advantage  they 
had  in  the  matter  of  rates.  But  in  the  case  of  the  North -Central 
group  of  States,  whose  vicissitudes  we  are  now  studying,  they  have 
no  competitor  in  the  quality  or  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  and 
accordingly,  no  diminution  of  farm  values  has  occurred,  but  on  the 
contrary  there  has  been  a  constant  and  steady  appreciation.  The 
census  of  1890  shows  a  gain  of  $119,000,000  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  Indiana,  $253,000,000  in  Illinois,  $290,000,000  in  Iowa; 
and  in  all  the  North-Central  group,  $1,940,000,000.  Superintendent 
Porter,  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  attributes  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  rural  population  of  these  States  to  the  destructive  effect  of  agricul- 
tural competition  with  the  States  farther  West.  This  can  be  true  only 
in  part,  and  in  so  far  as  the  far  Western  States  have  unfair  advantage 
in  the  railroad  charges.  The  drought -stricken  regions  of  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas  can  never  compete  with  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio  strictly  on  their  own  merits.  Eelative  situations  have 
changed,  and  the  same  discrimination  which  formerly  worked  so 
potently  in  the  development  of  these  States  and  so  destructively  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  East,  is  now  building  up  the  newer  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  North-Central  States,  impelling  emigration 
to  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ever-present 
forces  of  centralization  are  drawing  the  rural  and  village  population 
into  the  larger  centres.  In  this  double  movement  of  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, the  unregulated  power  of  railroad  managers  to  fix  rates  is  a 
most  important  factor. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes,  unless  present  tendencies  be  arrested, 
the  future  of  the  small  towns  is  extremely  discouraging ;  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  material  change  in  existing  conditions  will 
soon  occur.  The  superior  economies  of  the  factory  system  of  manu- 
facture will  doubtless  continue  to  operate  unfavorably  to  small  indus- 
tries. One  of  these  economies  is  the  cheap  rates  ol  transportation 
given  to  large  producers  and  to  great  competitive  centres;  and,  until 
the  unification  of  the  railroad  system  is  oarried  to  its  logical  oomple* 
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tion  and  in  some  way,  either  by  the  elimination  of  competition 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  system  through  government  regu- 
lation, by  the  legalization  and  perfection  of  pooling,  or  otherwise, 
freight  rates  are  made  substantially  fair  and  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  no  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Western  rural 
communities  can  be  expected.  The  grand  march  of  improvement 
which  is  creating  many  splendid  cities  will  go  on  unchecked,  but  for 
these  the  villages  will  be  only  feeders. 

These  tendencies  have  long  been  noticed;  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  travel  extensively  throughout  the  West  and 
Northwest  without  being  struck  on  every  hand  by  the  evidences  of 
arrested  development  in  nearly  every  hamlet.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney, 
in  his  book  "  The  Railway  Problem,"  says: 

"When  a  village  has  a  few  stores,  a  blacksmith,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  carpen- 
ter, the  wants  of  the  adjacent  territory  are  supplied.  To  increase  beyond  this 
point  requires  the  introduction  of  manufactories  and  the  larger  class  of  trades- 
men or  jobbers.  Every  village  in  a  new  country  has  expectations.  On  these  are 
based  the  value  of  its  town  lots,  and  the  wealth,  or  expected  wealth,  of  the  vil- 
lagers. It  is  true  that  with  the  fairest  and  most  equitable  railway  tariff  a 
majority  of  these  expectations  would  come  to  naught ;  but  with  a  discrimination 
of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  hundredweight  against  them  there  is  no  hope.  At  the 
time  under  consideration,  the  villagers  had  begun  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of 
their  situation.  All  their  brightest  business  men  were  moving  to  the  cities,  and 
the  few  manufacturing  establishments  that  had  started  in  a  small  way  had  either 
moved  or  foresaw  that  unless  a  speedy  change  came  they  must  move." 

The  period  Mr.  Stickney  refers  to  is  the  early  years  of  the  railroad 
development  in  the  Northwest;  but  the  fact  that  all  the  conditions  he 
mentions;  were  still  in  full  tide  during  the  last  dec  es  the  con- 

tinuance It  is  not  be  that  any  check'" in  these 

>r  to  tie 
Th<  compensatio]  i  forth*:  protract  '-nation  which 

has  been  described.     E  ch  of  these  little  places  has  been  a  veritable 

ttidst  of  the  financial  storm  which,  for  the  lasl  two  years, 

swept  the  ail  no  wreck  '-en. 

Wh<  10  corporation  bubbles,  do  f< 

ilation,  do  overbuilding,  do  inflation  of  values,  there  is  little 
to  fear  from  panics.  A  panic  is  a  day  of  judgment  for  all  commer- 
cial iniquity,  and  for  all  financial  folly  1;    and  the  bamlet  has 

for.     Throughout  at  least  a  large  portion  of 
of  the  intense  depression  have  been  but  little 
in  tie  and  when  felt  at  all  they  have  been  felt 

indirectly.     ,;  full  of  money,  and   their  only  lo 
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were  incurred  by  carrying  the  paper  of  the  banks,  trust  companies, 
building  and  loan  associations,  debenture-bond  companies,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  rotten  institutions  with  which  the  cities  have  been 
infested.  The  markets  being  flooded  with  unsalable  goods  of  every 
description,  the  hard  cash  of  the  thrifty  farmer  and  the  frugal  villager 
felt  a  relative  appreciation,  and  came  cautiously  forth  in  search  of 
bargains.  This  condition  will  doubtless  last  until  a  general  revival 
of  business,  when  the  current  toward  the  city  will  again  set  in.  But 
just  at  present,  many  an  idle  mechanic  and  many  a  stranded  adven- 
turer in  the  cities  sighs  regretfully  as  he  thinks  of  some  country  vil- 
lage left  behind  him,  and  with  the  Hoosier  poet  longs  to  go — 

"...  back  to  Griggsby's  Station — 
Back  where  we  ust  to  be  so  happy  and  so  pore. " 

One  of  the  serious  consequences  of  the  drawing  away  of  the  youth 
and  energy  of  the  villages  and  towns  is  found  in  the  benumbing 
effect  it  has  upon  those  who  remain  behind.  There  is  little  incentive 
to  start  new  enterprises,  and  especially  is  there  small  encouragement 
for  boys  to  learn  skilled  trades.  Hence  the  prospect  before  the  boys 
of  these  villagers  is  depressing  in  the  extreme.  There  is  practically 
no  chance  for  a  boy  to  become  skilled  in  any  trade  except  in  the 
building  trades,  the  blacksmith  shops,  and  in  the  commonest  handi- 
crafts. The  late  awakening  to  the  value  of  manual -training  schools 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  largest  cities.  Nothing  is  done 
in  the  smaller  towns  to  teach  manual  skill  or  general  expertness  in 
the  use  of  tools,  and  the  idea  of  any  public  effort  to  encourage  the 
education  of  highly  skilled  mechanics  in  any  department  is  not  even 
thought  of.  A  boy  may  learn  to  hold  a  plough,  to  shovel  dirt,  to  do 
common  carpenters'  work,  to  paint  a  house,  to  shoe  a  horse;  he  may 
learn  how  to  clerk  in  a  store,  to  become  a  lawyer,  or  to  sell  life-in- 
surance ;  but  the  country  towns  are  absolutely  dead  to  the  need  of 
cultivating  the  mechanic  arts,  and  teaching  the  American  youth  that 
general  knowledge  and  special  skill  without  which  our  native  workers 
are  being  so  rapidly  driven  out  of  the  higher  branches  of  industrial 
activity.  In  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Austria,  the  village  boy  or  girl  with  any  aptitude  finds  a  school  near 
by  in  which  he  may  pursue  the  lines  of  study  proper  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  any  art  or  calling,  and  in  most  cases  he  may  then  enter  a 
trade-school  from  which,  after  years  of  the  most  thorough  praetieal 
and  technical  instruction,  he  may  be  graduated  a  finished  master  of 
his  chosen  trade. 
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What  is  to  become  of  the  American  rural  and  village  population, 
which  is  shut  out  from  even  the  benefits  of  such  manual  train- 
ing as  may  now  be  had  in  the  high  schools  of  a  few  of  the  most 
progressive  cities?  We  are  fast  creating  a  peasantry,  which,  in  an- 
other generation,  will  seem  rude  in  comparison  with  the  peasantry  of 
Europe,  unless  we  adopt  some  enlightened  method  of  enabling  our 
workers  to  compete,  man  for  man,  with  the  artisans  of  Europe. 
Prices  artificially  increased  by  law  may  tempt  the  foreign  worker  to 
remove  to  this  country,  but  a  truer  protection  would  seek  to  make  our 
own  mechanic  a  better  man.  Practically  the  Western  village  boy 
can  neither  learn  a  skilled  trade  at  home  nor  practise  it  there ;  to  rise 
in  life,  to  give  scope  to  his  ambition,  he  must  become  an  exile  from 
his  native  town. 

Much  is  being  said  about  discontent  in  the  West,  and  about  the 
growth  of  sectionalism  along  new  lines.  Some  deny  that  there  is  any 
such  unrest,  and  they  point  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  thriving 
cities  in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  people  are  in  general  prosper- 
ous. The  extreme  depression  of  agriculture  cannot  be  traced  to 
railroad  discrimination  or  to  any  single  cause,  but  that  there  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  such  abnormal  conditions  as  exist  throughout  the 
North-Central  States  is  certain;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  peo- 
ple become  impatient  with  evils  which  seem  wholly  unnecessary. 
Whatever  be  the  causes  of  the  paralysis  with  which  these  communities 

Btricke  y  affect  all  classes,  whether  farmers  or  villagers,  but 

apparently  the  little  industries  of  the  towns  suffer  most.      The  people, 
re,  in  their  efforts  to  understand  the  real  source  of  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  realize  keenly,  but  which  is  so  pervasive  as  to  seem 
almost  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  things,  rush  from  one  political  party 

i   of   relief;     they    embrace  in  turn    all    possible 
■  ith  enthusiasm.     This  is  why  Populism,  which  never  has 
had  much  'h  in  the  cities,  is  most  active  in  the  country  villages. 

•jf  some  kind  of  rel.  Jain  enough. 

Jii.xKY   J.    Fletoheb. 


STUDIES  OF  NOTABLE  MEN:   LOKD  KOSEBEKY. 

Lord  Kosebery  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  interesting  figure  in 
the  living  politics  of  England  just  now.  He  is  so  very  interesting 
because  he  is  still  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  most  of  us.  Men  who 
have  come  much  more  lately  than  he  into  the  field  of  politics  here 
have  already  given  their  measure.  We  know  what  we  may  fairly 
expect  from  them.  Take  for  example  the  present  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Asquith.  Mr.  Asquith  won  a  sudden  and  great  success.  He  is 
one  of  the  foremost  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Name  the 
best  six  men  we  have,  and,  choose  them  how  you  will,  you  must  put 
Mr.  Asquith  among  them.  But  it  is  not  to  undervalue  Mr.  As- 
quith if  we  say  that  we  know  what  he  can  do.  Lord  Kosebery  has 
not  yet  shown  all  that  he  can  do.  He  has  a  great  game  to  play — 
most  of  us  feel  ready  to  put  our  money  on  his  winning  it;  but  he  has 
not  won  it  as  yet:  not  so,  even  though  he  is  Prime  Minister.  This 
in  itself  is  a  high  tribute  to  Lord  Kosebery :  for  see  what  he  has 
done.  He  has  twice  been  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
achieved  a  complete  success  in  that  most  difficult  and  delicate  busi- 
ness, the  conduct  of  foreign  policy — a  success  acknowledged  by 
political  enemy  as  cordially  as  by  personal  friend.  He  is  now  Prime 
Minister — in  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
speakers  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  put  forward.  He 
is  powerful  and  persuasive  as  a  platform  orator:  his  after-dinner 
speeches  are  triumphs  of  easy  brilliancy.  What  can  we  expect  him 
to  do  more?     What  can  any  one  expect  him  to  do  more? 

Yet  the  answer  would  be  given  in  much  the  same  words  by  every- 
body here  who  is  interested  in  the  question :  we  do  expect  Lord  Rose* 
bery  to  do  more;  we  want  more  from  him;  we  do  not  believe  that  lie 
has  yet  given  us  the  best  he  has  to  give;  we  shall  be  disappointed  if 
even  this  that  he  has  achieved  is  all  he  is  to  achieve. 

His  very  appearance  is  for  him  in  one  sense  and  against  him  in 
another.      Lord  Kosebery  is  a  young  statesman,  as  the  age  of  states- 
men is  reckoned  in  England.     We  regard  a  man  an v where  under  6 
in  political  life  as  quite  young.     People  kept  on  talking  i 
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Hartington,  now  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  a  young  statesman  even 
after  he  had  passed  that  respectable  age.  Lord  Eosebery  is  forty- 
seven;  but  he  looks  ever  so  many  years  younger.  He  has  a  singu- 
larly boyish  face.  The  very  gravity  of  the  face,  when  it  is  grave,  is 
like  the  occasional  and  portentous  gravity  of  an  Eton  schoolboy. 
When  the  face  brightens  into  mirth,  as  it  very  often  does,  the  mirth 
is  the  roguish  merriment  of  a  schoolboy.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  solemn  and  staid  persons  are  especially  puzzled  about  Lord 
Eosebery.  He  cannot  be  in  earnest,  such  people  often  say.  Look 
at  his  face !  He  has  not  a  serious  thought  in  him  for  more  than  five 
minutes  together. 

Lord  Eosebery  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
If  I  had  to  choose  two  places  of  education  from  those  I  know  in  the 
world  I  should  choose  for  picturesqueness  and  for  associations  Eton 
public  school  to  begin  with  and  the  University  of  Oxford  to  follow. 
Lord  Eosebery  became  a  peer  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1868 
and  never  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  himself  has  more  than 
once  deplored  the  fact  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  taking 
part  in  the  splendid  struggles  of  the  representative  chamber.  He  has 
described  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  chamber  the  doors  of  which  unfor- 
tunately only  open  inwards.  To  a  young  man  of  such  versatility, 
energy,  growing  eloquence,  and  potential  statesmanship,  the  House  of 
Lords  is  a  place  to  chill  ardor  and  to  numb  exertion.  The  peers  do 
indeed  have  what  ifl  called  a  full-dress  debate  every  now  and  then  in 
the  course  of  a  session;  but  unless  it  is  a  question  whether  some 
measure  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  or  ifl  not  to  be  rejected, 
there  ifl  no  particular  motive  for  any  one  to  exert  himself.  On  all 
>f  domestic  or  of  foreign  policy  a  resolution  passed 

It  counts  for  itely   nothing.      On  the  rare  occasions,  there- 

it  has  a  debate  it  ifl  usually  a  debate  of  professors  rather 
than  of  orator-  and  Stat 

ry  made  h  i  in  the  Souse  of  Lords  at  the 

ing  of  the  m  of    iv7i.     Mr.  Gladstone,  then   in  power, 

i  him  to  second  the  address  in  the  Boose  of  Lords.     It  was 

irith  g  i,  but  it  did  not  create  any  great  Bensa- 

oh  mad'-  ond<  nditions  could  possibly  create  any 

ition.     Later  on  when  be  i  1  to  induce  that  highly 

. ative  body  of  gentlemen  i'>  reform  their  institution  from  within 

try  to  bring  it  into  something  like  touch  with  the  working 

of   modern   pro  ay   that   he   did   not  succeed. 
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It  would  be  hard  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  American  readers  in  general 
what  sort  of  a  body  the  English  House  of  Lords  is.  Its  vast  majority 
is  made  up  of  Tory  landlords.  From  father  to  son,  to  grandson,  and 
great-grandson,  and  so  on,  descends  the  right  of  the  Tory  peer  to 
make  laws  for  the  people  of  England.  The  Lords  can  reject  any  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  except  indeed  a  money  bill — a  bill 
involving  a  question  of  taxation.  Even  this  peculiar  restriction  has 
been  obtained  only  in  recent  years  by  the  resolute  action  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  representative  chamber  may  have  spent  weeks 
and  even  months  in  scheming  out  and  bringing  as  near  to  complete- 
ness as  may  be  some  great  measure  of  legislation,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  it  out  in  a  single  night  if  the 
peers  fancy  that  any  of  the  interests  or  privileges  of  their  order  are 
affected  by  it.  As  Sydney  Smith  humorously  said  of  that  Irish  state- 
church  which  Mr.  Gladstone  abolished,  "  Nothing  that  we  know  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  Timbuctoo  would  warrant  us  in  the  assumption 
that  such  an  institution  would  be  endured  there. "  Lord  Rosebery 
gallantly  tried  more  than  once  to  get  the  House  of  Lords  to  reform 
itself,  but  the  peers  preferred  to  wait  until  the  inevitable  besom  of 
intelligent  political  progress  comes  to  sweep  them  out  of  the  way.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  consistent  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  in 
his  opinions  and  his  action  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
present  he  is  resolutely  on  the  side  of  those  who  think  the  time  is  not 
appropriate  for  either  the  demolition  or  the  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  hereditary  chamber.  He  holds  that  the  Liberal  party  have  so 
many  important  measures  of  domestic  reform  on  hand,  measures  of  the 
most  immediate  and  pressing  necessity,  that  they  have  no  time  to 
spend  on  the  gigantic  work  of  completely  reorganizing  or  completely 
abolishing  the  Lords.  What  he  contends  is  that  the  Liberal  partv 
ought  to  go  sternly  in  for  the  policy  of  restricting  its  veto — refusing 
it  the  right  of  rejecting  more  than  once  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  Com- 
mons. If  the  Commons  send  up  a  bill,  the  Lords,  according  to  Lord 
Rosebery 's  idea,  should  be  allowed  to  reject  it  once.  If  the  Com- 
mons reconsider  the  bill,  and  having  reconsidered  it  persevere  in  their 
purpose  and  send  it  up  a  second  time,  then  he  would  take  away  from 
the  hereditary  chamber  the  privilege  of  again  rejecting  it.  This  re- 
form he  believes  could  be  easily  carried  after  a  general  election. 
whereas  the  complete  reorganisation  of  the  House  of  L<  raid  in- 

volve an  infinity  of  delay   and   detail.      There  would   be  at  tht  verv 

outset  a  prolonged  and  a  fierce  struggle  over  th  miliary  q 
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tion,  whether  we  ought  to  have  a  second  chamber  of  any  kind.     Mr. 
Labouchere  and  some  other  advanced  radicals  are  for  rushing  at  the  in- 
stitution at  once  and  reducing  it  to  ruins  before  we  attempt  anything 
else.     Mr.  Labouchere's  voice,  like  that  of  the  fallen  angel  in  Para- 
dise Lost,  is  still  for  open  war — of  wiles  more  inexpert  he  boasts  not. 
However,  I  am  not  at  present  going  to  enter  into  the  argument — 
I  am  concerned  only  to  show  that  whether  Lord  Eosebery  be  right  or 
wrong  in  his  views  they  are  not  views  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.    Nearly  ten  years  ago,  addressing  a  public  meeting  on  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  for  either 
abolition  or  reform  because  he  knew  that  our  institutions  were  made 
for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  institutions;  but  he  hoped 
that  reform  would  be  tried  before  abolition.     He  condemned  the 
House  of  Lords  severelv  as  "  a  caucus  which  considered  all  measures 
from  a  purely  Conservative  point  of  view  and  gave  Liberal  measures 
no  chance  at  all."     These  are  in  substance  the  opinions  which  he  is 
expressing  to-day.     On  another  subject,  too,  he  has  proved  himself 
a  man  of  resolute  and  consistent  views.     More  than  eight  years  ago 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  appointing  working-men  to  the  magistracy.    Even 
o  recent  a  period  as  that,  such  a  suggestion  was  thought  by  all 
dy  men  with  well-balanced  minds  and  well-balanced  banking- 
be  one  of  the  wildest   flights   of   audacious   Radicalism. 
rking-men  appointed  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace!     As  if  the 
magisterial   bench  were  not  reserved  by  heaven  and  nature  for  the 
ry  civilized  country!      Lt  rd    B  ftebery'  gestiou  has 

aire  Jized.     Since  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power, 

appointed  to  the  mi  y  in  several  places. 

a  time,  and   n<  .  when    it  was 

thou  indiog  inn  m  that  a  working-man  should  sit  in 

,  arty  in  that  House, 

!so  an  i  party  which  refuses  all  politi- 

t  for  man  in  the  division  lobby. 

aned  for  a  Ion"-  time  to  be  what  we  may 

Be  unveiled  monuments;    he 

,  the  presentation 

ri<-h  and  beneficent  citizen;    he  wris  endo 

wit  lade  pi' 

A   man;  I  Occasion*    D6   WW   BUM    to 

ii  the  subject  by   fresh  and   happy   illustration. 

was  much  of  i  or,  iiMioii  of  the  dilettante  about  it,  but 
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every  one  said,  "  He  will  grow."  I  iirst  heard  of  him  as  a  brilliant 
after-dinner  speaker  at  literary  and  theatrical  banquets.  He  then  ap- 
peared to  be  a  young  man  given  naturally  more  to  literature  and  the 
drama  than  to  the  dry  work  of  politics.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one 
who  had  more  inclination  for  the  pleasures  than  the  business  of  life. 
He  was  a  racing  man,  fond  of  the  turf  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  it. 
Now  it  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  man's  popularity  in  England  that 
he  should  be  a  votary  of  the  turf.  The  people  do  not  desire  that 
their  leading  statesmen  should  be  ascetics.  It  is  an  additional  at- 
traction in  a  public  man  that  he  should  be  a  lover  of  sport  in  one 
form  or  another.  Many  a  sturdy  Tory  softened  toward  John  Bright 
because  he  was  known  to  be  an  ardent  lover  of  trout  and  sal- 
mon-fishing. Mr.  Parnell  was  once  enthusiastically  cheered  b}r  the 
Tory  squires  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  declared,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  discussion  about  hunting,  that  in  Ireland  he  never 
saw  a  man  in  the  field  look  out  for  a  gap,  and  that  if  Englishmen 
came  to  his  native  county  he  would  show  them  what  was  meant  by 
straight  riding  across  country.  Much  as  the  Tory  squires  detested 
his  political  principles,  they  thought  there  must  be  something  in  the 
man  who  thus  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  hunting-field.  Therefore 
Lord  Kosebery's  love  of  sport  scored  heavily  for  him  with  one  section 
of  the  community,  and  his  after-dinner  speaking  and  his  love  of  the 
theatre  scored  heavily  for  him  with  another.  He  began  public  life 
under  distinctly  favorable  auspices.  He  did  not  pass  his  time  quite 
idly  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  energy  and 
buoyancy  and  eloquence  to  remain  an  absolutely  silent  member. 

Then  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  high  culture.  He  was 
selected  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  IS 78,  and 
Lord  Eector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1880,  and  he  was  fond 
of  the  society  of  authors  and  men  of  letters.  He  had  indeed  a  meat 
many  sides  to  his  character.  As  Savage  Landor's  words  put  it,  he 
"warmed  both  hands  before  the  lire  of  life."  He  stretched  out 
eagerly  for  every  wholesome  occupation  and  amusement  that  existence 
could  give  him.  Other  men  of  his  station  moved  along  one  groove 
and  only  one.  The  man  of  the  turf  was  a  man  of  the  turf  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  politician  was  a  politician  ;  the  scholar  lived  with  his 
books.  But  Lord  Rosebery  seemed  to  want  to  grasp  at  everything 
and  to  accomplish  everything.  This  gave  hi  in  a  great  start  at  the 
beginning,  for  it  made  him  known  in  all  envies.  Later  OH,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  proved  to  be  rather   against  him   for   the   moment,  when 
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people  began  to  ask  whether  such  a  man,  endowed  with  such  various 
tastes  and  accomplished  in  such  different  ways,  could  be  quite  grave 
enough  and  serious  enough  for  the  business  of  a  prime  minister. 
The  bright  humor  that  flashed  with  such  effect  over  a  public  dinner- 
table — was  that,  heavy  people  asked,  the  sort  of  gift  that  solid  Eng- 
lishmen desired  in  the  leader  of  a  government?  We  have  seen  quite 
lately  how  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  affected  by  one  of  Lord  Eosebery's 
easy  jokes.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  who  in  many  ways  might  be 
set  up  as  an  exact  contrast  to  Lord  Eosebery.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a 
shrewd,  clever  business  man  and  a  keen  debater  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  he  has  no  culture  and  no  reading.  He  is  blind  to  all 
that  side  of  life  which  is  occupied  by  literature  and  art.  He  has  ap- 
parently been  made  by  nature  with  an  absolute  lack  of  any  sense  of 
humor.  Yet  he  now  belongs  to  a  party  which  claims  to  have  all  the 
scholarship  of  England  at  its  back.  Lord  Eosebery  was  ridiculing 
this  preposterous  pretension,  and  he  ridiculed  it  after  the  fashion 
familiar  since  the  days  of  Socrates,  by  affecting  to  treat  it  as  a  serious 
fact  and  to  deplore  it.  He  carried  his  sarcastic  admissions  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  suppose  there  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  could  spell  a  word  with  two  syllables.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
tively  accepted  that  as  a  serious  admission  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  "  Times"  to  denounce  Lord  Eosebery  for  having  triumphed  in  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  the  British  Empire  was  now  given  over 
to  men  of  absolute  ignorance  1  However,  it  would  be  futile  to  take 
much  trouble  to  expose  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lack  of  humor,  and  I  use 
\tion  only  to  show  what  may  have  been  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  Lord  I  :y  when  he  came  to  he  Prime  Minister.      After  all 

ther-  many    Englishmen  as  deficient  in  a  sense    of 

humor  as  Mr.  I  erlain.     in  other  words,  the  wittiest  Prime  Min- 

is mind   1  ep  the  dulness  even   of  clever  men 

can  :■  i  down. 

filled  all  manner  of  offices.     II-'  wbb  for  a  time 

for  II'  me  A  ffair        But  1  dere  I  v<  ry  Benaibly 

that  in  cient  Dnd<  ry  for  Borne  Affaire 

it  is  almost  in  le  that  one  should  he  a  member  of  the  Eouse 

i  the  spot  ready  f'  altation  with  his  chief. 

for  a  time  Fii     I  r  of  Worka  and  had  in  his 

•ill  the  public  build,         (  the  mi  tion  for  winch 

l  culture  made  him  peculiarly  fitted.     In  Mr. 

b  shoii  i  and   l  ^s<-  be  i  ed  for 
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the  first  time  an  office  of  the  highest  rank:  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  was  the  administration  during  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Home  Rule  bill.  The  bill  was  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  combination 
between  the  Tories  and  the  followers  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  called  themselves  Liberal-Unionists.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  out  of  office,  and  therefore  Lord  Rosebery  had  only  about 
six  months'  time  to  show  what  he  could  do  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  happened  to  be  a  difficult,  a  delicate,  and  even  a  troub- 
lous time.  But  he  succeeded  in  impressing  all  Europe  with  a  full 
conviction  of  his  thorough  capacity  for  the  work  of  such  a  place. 
From  that  time  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  competitor 
for  the  yet  greater  place  of  Prime  Minister.  But  every  one  then  as- 
sumed that  it  would  be  a  long  day  before  there  was  a  vacancy  in  that 
place  within  the  Liberal  party. 

I  have  shown  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  man  of  many  occupations. 
But  I  must  say  something  of  another  occupation  to  which  he  gave 
himself  up  with  surprising  energy.     When  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil was  formed,  a  great  representative  body  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  municipal  management  of  nearly  all  London,  Lord  Rosebery  be- 
came one  of  the  most  hard-working  members  of  that  very  hard-work- 
ing body  of  men.     For  a  long  time  he  held  the  office  of  chairman  of 
this  County  Council.     I  declare  for  myself,  as  a  man  not  quite  un- 
used to  hard  work,   that  I  think  the  chairmanship  of  the   London 
County  Council  is  business  enough  for  anybody.      It  would  be  enough 
for  me,  without  looking  after  studs  and  racing,  without  presiding 
over  commissions  and  committees,  without  being  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  without  speaking  at  all   manner  of  public  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  without  delivering  after-dinner  speeches;  with- 
out preparing  rectorial  addresses  to  universities,  and  without  trying 
to  reform  the  House  of  Lords.     Lord  Rosebery,  however,  con  tinned  to 
be  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  regular  attendants  at  the  County 
Council  meetings.     During  all  this  time  he  took  and  made  man 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  vast  and  complicated  question  of   Imp 
Federation.      Not  a  lazy  nobleman  of  the  traditional  sort  m< 
tainly — no  Lord  Foppington  was  there.      Yet  to  look  at  Lord   Rose- 
bery one  might  fancy  him  the  \ vr  unification  of  bright,  <v. 
elegant  idlers,     ne  does  not  seem  to  be  energetic     He  doei  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  great  desire  to  do  anythi:  ept  emit  a  joke.      lie 
looks  as  if  he  ought  to  wear  the  OOStttine  of  the  eighteenth  eenturv, 
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and  amuse  Lady  Teazle  by  his  careless  indolence  and  refined  do- 
nothing  ways.  Perhaps  there  is  some  storage  of  mental  and  physical 
energy  which  is  best  accomplished  by  the  apparent  suppression  and 
imprisonment  of  both  until  the  actual  moment  comes  for  letting  them 
go  free.  I  have  made  some  such  idle  conjecture  in  other  cases  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

Not  content  with  all  the  various  vocations  and  avocations  which 
I  have  told  of,  Lord  Rosebery  has  made  at  least  one  considerable  addi- 
tion to  English  literature.  I  am  speaking  of  his  one-volume  life  of  the 
younger  Pitt  which  was  published  three  or  four  years  ago.  The  book 
makes  but  a  small  volume  and  belongs  to  a  series  called  "  Twelve 
English  Statesmen, "  to  which  Frederic  Harrison  contributed  "  Oliver 
Cromwell"  and  John  Morley  gave  "  "Walpole"  and  M  Chatham."  The 
preface  to  Lord  Rosebery 's  volume  contains  a  touching  allusion: 
"  This  little  book  has  been  written  under  many  d.  advantages,  but  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  My  chief  happiness  in  com- 
pleting it  would  have  been  to  give  it  to  my  wife;  it  can  now  only  be 
inscribed  to  her  memory."     Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1890,  he 

hardly  be  said  to  have  re-entered  social  life,  but  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  turn  long  from  his  public  work.      The  volume  on  Pitt  was 

ived  with  something  like  a  unanimous  cry  of  praise  from  the 
newspapers.      The  personal  popularity  of  the  man  counted  for  much. 

rybody  was  glad  that  anything  he  put  a  hand  to  should  be  done 

I.      Sympathy  with   hi  counted  for  something  also. 

But  the  book  itself  undoubtedly  desciv*  d  much  of  the  praise  that  was 

.  with,  it  had  all  that  quality  which,  for  want 
of  a  more  I  form  of  description,  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  "go." 

It  carried  the  reader  along  with  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The  literary 
style  w;  'jllent  and  indeed  v.;.-  often  brilliant.     The  character- 

drav  I  and  vivid  nnd  yet  keen  and  refined.      The  pictures 

of  Pitt,  of  Burke,  <>f  Pox,  bad  about  them  something  of  the  ohar- 

rom  the  life 
I.      I   R  of   the  most  charming  talkeN  I    have  met. 

word  "cbarmin  eouliarity  of  his  talk,     lie 

id  an  immensity  of  literature.     II'  i  profess  t<>  I 

scholar,  I  sup]  of  the  word,  hut  he  oertainly 

has  read  and  appi  '    -at  variety  of  hooks.       It  would  be  hard 

to  find  out  tli'  of  our    iin,<-   OT   of  Others  about  which  he  cannot 

r  lly  im:  ■  on  bei         irted  among  edu 

t  quali  b  Leading  part.     One 
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can  only  wonder  more  and  more  at  the  fresh,  keen  interest  which  he 
takes  in  everything  that  pertains  to  life  near  or  far,  past  or  present. 
The  minds  of  most  of  ns  travel  steadily  along  ruts  or  grooves  and  our 
l u i nds'  eyes  cast  no  glance  aside  or  abroad.  The  mind  of  Lord 
Rosebery  seems  to  glance  around  the  whole  horizon. 

In  1892  came  the  momentous  General  Election  which  brought  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  back  to  office.  Lord  Kosebery  again 
became  Foreign  Secretary.  It  was  well  known  long  before  that,  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  becoming  Prime  Minister,  he  would  take 
up  again  that  work  of  Irish  Home  Eule  which  he  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  put  down  in  1886.  The  bill  was  brought  in  and  it  was 
carried  safely  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  came  the  old 
familiar  question,  "  What  will  the  Lords  do  with  it?"  The  majority 
in  favor  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  only  forty- 
three,  on  the  second  reading:  not  a  majority  likely  to  overbear  the 
hostile  hereditary  chamber.  One  of  the  events  in  the  political 
career  of  Lord  Kosebery,  one  of  the  most  considerable  events,  was 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home 
Rule  bill.  The  occasion  was  great.  The  whole  anxiety  and  interest 
of  the  country  centred  themselves  on  the  House  of  Lords.  The  peers, 
who  are  elected  by  nobody,  who  can  be  displaced  by  nobody,  who  are 
responsible  to  nobody,  had  in  their  hands  the  destruction  of  a  mo- 
mentous measure  of  reform.  The  reform  measures  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  are  always  passed  in  the  end,  but  the  long  delay  has 
often  brought  the  country  within  measurable  distance  of  revolution. 
When  it  comes  to  that,  the  Lords  give  way  ;  and  thus  they  invariably 
fail  to  fulfil  their  boasted  part  of  standing  between  the  sacred  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  encroachments  of  a  wild  democracy. 
Therefore  a  crisis  when  the  Lords  set  themselves  against  the  Commons 
is  always  one  of  very  serious  anxiety.  Then  indeed  the  peers  who 
are  eloquent  have  a  breathless  audience  for  their  speeches. 

This  night  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  was  a  memorable  one.  The 
chamber  and  its  galleries  were  crowded  as  I  have  seldom  seen  them. 
Let  me  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  magnanimous 
enough  to  admit  that  on  a  night  of  great  debate  the  House  of  Lords 
completely  outshines  in  spectacular  effect  anything  that  the  represen- 
tative chamber  can  display.  The  decorations  are  fir  more  gorgeous, 
but  that  is  not  the  chief  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  pictorial 
effect.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  peeresses  and  their  women  friends 
sit  in  open  galleries  extending  along  either  side  of  the  chamber.      The 
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galleries  are  brilliant  and  many-Lmed  with  evening  dress.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  we  huddle  a  few  women  into  a  cage  with  a  grat- 
ing: in  front  of  it.  Then  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  the  throne, 
on  the  steps  of  which  and  at  the  railing  before  it  privy  councillors 
are  privileged  to  sit  or  stand.  Unquestionably  the  "  upper  chamber" 
is  a  magnificent  sight  on  an  evening  of  great  debate.  On  this  evening 
when  Lord  Eosebery  spoke  I  was  compelled  to  be  somewhat  late,  and 
the  speech  had  already  begun.  The  space  reserved  below-stairs — on 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  House — for  members  of  the  Commons 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  looking  up  I  could  see  that  the  little  gal- 
lery allotted  to  us  up-stairs  was,  if  possible,  even  more  crowded  still. 
I  therefore  remained  where  I  was,  at  the  back  of  everybody — quite 
near  the  door.  Lord  Eosebery  spoke  with  perfect  clearness  and  ap- 
parent ease.  His  voice  was  melodious  and  sometimes  thrilling  in  its 
sound.  But  the  distance  and  the  intervening  crowd  prevented  me 
from  following  uninterruptedly  the  words  and  the  reasoning  of  the 
speech.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  chamber  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  lost  much  of  the  argument.  I  mention  this  personal 
fact  only  because  of  the  considerable  bewilderment  in  which  I  was 
left  when  I  came  to  gather  the  opinions  of  men  who  had  heard  every 
word  spoken.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  speech  was  admirably  de- 
livered and  was  brilliant  with  sparkling  rhetoric.  But  as  to  the  argu- 
ment and  the  probable  effect  of  the  speech  there  was,  even  among 
Irish  Home  Eulers,  the  widest  difference  of  opinion.  Some  men  de- 
clared that  never  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  speech  on  the  same  sub- 
had  then  been  so  splendid  an  exposition  of  the  case  for  Home 
Bole.  Another  set  of  men  insisted  that  the  speech  fell  wholly  below 
the  level  of  the  subject,  and  that  its  only  object  seemed  to  be  to  make 
Borne  Bole  appeal  bo  small  a  tiling  as  not  to  be  worth  any  serious 
alarm  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Another  man  admitted  that 
inch  was  the  impression  mad*?  on  his  mind  by  the  speech,  but  lie  con- 
that  that  must  hav<  Lord  Rosebery's  deliberate  purpose 
and  that  it  was  the  most  politic  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 
■  another  m  oke  with  anger  of  Lord  Rosebery  because  he  had 
oommended  Some  Bale  on  the  ground  that  it,  would  pay  England  in 

end,  and  then  yet  another  asked  triumphantly  whether  such  was 
not  tie:  best  possibli  to  recommend  Eome  Rule  to  the  English 

pie.     I  am  not  i  of  what  I  heard  Tories  or  Liberal 

'     ionists  say  in  c         moftl  Ksh — those  of  whom  I  am  talking 

who  \v  'Me-  of   them,   that   Lord 
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Kosebery  should  score  a  splendid  success.  "  11  n'est  pas  arrive  cette 
fois?"  I  asked  of  one  friend  who  on  the  whole  was  disappointed. 
"  Come — no — not  yet — but  he'll  come  another  time,"  was  the  answer. 
That  indeed  became  my  own  impression  from  a  comparison  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  It  was  the  old  puzzle  over  again.  It  is  a  puzzle 
still.  Why  did  he  not  put  forth  all  his  strength?  Nobody  said — 
or  says  to-day — that  he  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  and  done  all 
he  can  do. 

The  Lords  threw  out  the  Home  Kule  bill,  and  the  government  of 
Gladstone  turned  itself  for  the  time  to  other  legislation.  All  the 
Liberalism  and  Radicalism  of  the  country  began  to  cry  out  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
splendid  voice  to  the  feelings  of  all  true  Liberals  in  that  noble  speech 
which  was,  although  not  every  listener  knew  it  at  the  time,  his  fare- 
well to  the  Premiership  and  probably  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  closing  speech  was  one  calm,  strong  exhortation  to  the  people  of 
these  countries  not  to  allow  the  will  of  the  constituencies  to  be  over- 
borne and  frustrated  any  longer  by  the  permanent  vote  of  the  heredi- 
tary chamber.  With  such  admonition  the  curtain  fell  upon  that 
great  political  career.  Then  succeeded  a  period  of  utmost  anxiety. 
Who  was  to  be  Prime  Minister — who  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Gladstone? 
Whoever  the  man  called  to  that  place  he  would  be  put  in  a  most 
unenviable  position — a  position  of  utmost  difficulty — in  having  to 
follow  the  greatest  Prime  Minister  of  the  present  century.  The  am- 
bition of  no  man,  it  might  well  be  thought,  could  be  so  far-reaching 
and  so  self-confident  as  to  contemplate  without  the  deepest  doubt  the 
chances  and  the  inevitable  contrasts  of  such  a  succession.  Still,  there 
must  be  somebody.     Who  was  it  to  be? 

It  was  soon  settled  in  men's  minds  that  there  were  only  two  pos- 
sible men  for  the  position.  These  two  men  were  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  choice 
of  a  Prime  Minister  rests  nominally  with  the  sovereign,  but  of  course 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  sovereign  acts  on  the  advice  given  to 
her  by  her  ministers.  Very  soon  there  were  two  distinct  parties 
among  the  Liberal  ranks.  I  cannot  venture  to  say  that  there  v 
two  parties  at  the  moment  in  the  cabinet  itself,  although  rumor  with 
her  usual  confidence  had  no  hesitation  in  vouching  for  inch  a  fact 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a  much  older  man  than    Lord    Eta  and 

has  had  a  long  experience  of  the   House  of  Commons,  whereof   1 
Rosebery  had  had  no  e:  ice  at  all.      Sir  William   Harcourt  :\ 
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considerable  time  had  the  leadership  of  that  House  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  debaters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  on  the 
public  platform.  As  what  may  be  called  a  "  slogging"  debater,  he 
has  perhaps  no  fellow  in  Parliament.  But  he  was  not  somehow  very 
popular  then  with  the  House  or  with  the  country.  He  had  a  way  of 
making  enemies.  He  was  thought  to  be  overbearing  in  manner.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  for  myself  personally  that  I  did  not  find  those 
disagreeable  qualities  in  him. 

Lord  Rosebery  became  Prime  Minister.  Gladstone's  farewell 
speech  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  March  the  first,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  May  I  mention  as  a  matter  of  purely  personal  history 
that  on  the  following  Monday,  March  the  fifth,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  his  written  request?  I  saw  him  in  his  official  residence 
in  Downing  Street  which  he  still  occupied,  saw  him  there  for  the  last 
time.  He  was  full  of  good  spirits  and  hope;  he  had  sent  for  me  with 
the  chief  purpose  of  assuring  me  that  his  devotion  to  the  Irish  cause, 
the  cause  of  Home  Rule,  was  undying,  and  was  as  warm  in  his  heart 
then  as  ever.  He  sent  a  most  kindly  message  to  my  colleagues,  a 
message  of  encouragement  and  hope  and  faith.  He  gave  his  blessing 
to  our  cause  and  to  our  work.     It  was  an  interview  not  easily  to  be 

otten. 

That  same  day  Parliament  was  prorogued,  having  sat  with  little 

interval   for   more   than  a  year.      On    Monday,    March    the   twelfth, 

the  new  session  began.      All  the  political  world  was  watching  with 

the  most         orbing  h  nxiety  to  hear  what  the  new  Prime 

Minister  would  say  in  the   House  of   Lords  in  the  debate  on  the  ad- 

The  I.       National  whether  he  would 

.'  and  dip  m  favor  of  Home   Rule.     The 

;lish    Radii  ere   equally   anxious   to   know   whether  he 

out  clearly  enot]  I   the  Bouse  of  Lords.     The 

:  ::  ••  Libera]  Dnionial  I  inflated  with  the  hope 

that  lie  would  ppoint  the  [rish  and  the 

Radicals  i  Some  idicals  headed  by 

Mr.  Labou  had  air  1  against  him.     By  these  it  was 

I  that  it  was  I  that  a  member  of  the  B< 

01  I.  ■"  to  'I'  Irmly  in  favor  of  a  cam- 

i  which  he  himself  belonged.     It  hi 
ae  in  mind  all  this  time  tii.it  the  maj<  phioh  the  Lib 

n  brought  bad        ■  \  do  means  overwhelm- 
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ing,  was  in  fact  but  narrow.  The  hope,  therefore,  of  the  Tories  and 
the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the  irreconcilable  Kadicals,  including  those 
few  who  are  described  as  the  Independent  Labor  party,  was  that  if 
Lord  Eosebery  showed  any  kind  of  weakness  or  wavering  in  his  utter- 
ances in  the  debate  on  the  address,  the  result  would  be  such  a  falling 
off  in  votes  on  some  critical  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
bring  the  government  down  to  a  minority,  or  at  all  events  to  a  major- 
ity so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  Prime  Minister  with  any 
spirit  to  continue  to  hold  office.  Now  the  worst  of  Lord  Eosebery's 
political  enemies — he  has  no  personal  enemies — never  accused  him  of 
a  want  of  spirit.  The  worst  of  his  political  enemies  never  accused 
him  of  any  undue  desire  to  cling  to  office.  On  the  contrary  what  we 
all  heard  his  opponents  saying  about  him,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, was  that  he  did  not  care  at  all  about  staying  in  office;  that  he 
was  indifferent  about  the  whole  concern ;  that  he  lacked  earnestness 
in  political  life  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  whole 
trouble  and  to  be  a  free  man  to  attend  to  his  horses,  to  his  after-din- 
ner speeches  and  his  unveiling  of  public  monuments  again. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Lord  Eosebery  had  a  difficult  part  to  play 
when  he  rose  to  speak  on  the  address  in  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
He  played  it  with  a  light  hand  if  not  with  a  very  light  heart.  His 
speech  appeared  to  have  expressed  just  his  own  opinions  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  political  consequences.  It  was  a  clear  and  strong 
proclamation  of  Liberal  policy.  But  it  undoubtedly  disappointed 
some  of  his  followers.  Among  other  things  it  seemed  to  declare  that 
Home  Eule  could  never  be  carried  until  "  the  predominant  partner'' 
in  the  affairs  of  the  three  kingdoms — England,  that  is  to  say — had 
fully  given  her  assent  to  the  measure.  The  point  of  this  was  in  the 
fact  that  while  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  returned  majorities  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Home  Eule,  England  herself  had  a  majority 
which  was  Tory  and  opposed  to  Home  Eule.  Now  this  of  course 
was  cold  comfort  to  some  of  Lord  Eosebery's  supporters.  If  this,  they 
said,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  United  Kingdom,  then  it  is  a  ([iiestion 
of  a  distinct  majority  of  the  people,  and  not  of  a  minority  preponder- 
ating over  a  majority,  because  the  minority  happens  to  be  in  England 
and  the  majority  is  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  counting 
votes  at  a  general  election  we  count  the  whole  country,  the  three 
kingdoms,  as  one.  If  we  count  in  any  other  way,  what  become 
the  theory  that  there  are  equal  laws  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales?     I  do  not  believe  that  Lord   Rosebery  meant  anything 
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of  the  kind.  I  am  sure  he  only  meant  to  point  to  the  obvious  fact 
that  so  soon  as  we  can  get  to  the  side  of  Home  Rule  the  majority  in 
England  as  we  have  it  already  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  then 
the  struggle  is  practically  over  and  done  with,  and  that  great  reform, 
destined  to  be  the  parent  of  other  great  reforms,  is  carried  and  the 
principle  of  federation  on  equal  terms  under  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  established.  But  the  saying  was  unlucky  at  the  moment.  It  was 
too  calmly  philosophical  for  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  political  strug- 
gle. It  might  have  come  well  enough  in  such  a  discourse  as  Lord 
Rosebery  lately  delivered  when  he  unveiled  the  statue  of  Burke  in 
Bristol,  but  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  for  a  political  argument. 
Lord  Rosebery  did  not  perhaps  at  the  moment  feel  all  the  tremendous 
weight  of  responsibility  with  which  his  new  position  has  burdened 
him.  He  did  not  perhaps  quite  know  what  an  echo  his  every  word 
must  now  give  back  in  the  exalted  political  atmosphere  to  which  his 
intellect  and  his  energy  and  his  eloquence  had  lifted  him  up.  But 
he  is,  above  all  other  things,  a  man  to  learn  of  the  passing  events,  and 
he  may,  I  firmly  believe,  be  trusted  to  throw  his  whole  soul  for  the 
time  into  his  single  work. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  puzzle  remains  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  still. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  undoubtedly  gained  distinct  strength  in  the  opin- 
ion of  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  Liberal  party  since  he  accepted  the 

itioD  of  Prime  Minister.  In  each  succeeding  speech  that  he  has 
made  iri  the  country  his  utterances  have  been  more  clear,  more  out- 
.  and  more  decisive.  I  am  not  writing  in  the  spirit  of  a  parti- 
san; for  those  with  whom  I  am  associated  are  bound  to  neither  of  the 
great  parties  in  England.  The  American  public,  to  whom  I  am  now 
iddi         '  i  ■  for  our  party  divisions  here  on  this 

of  the  Atlantic.      B  it   Lord    B  ral  and  a  man  of 

v  natural  inclination,  by  training,  and  by  intellect.     He  is 

.  tly  the  hind  of  man  who  conld  not  !><•  a  Tory  if  he  were  to  try. 
Be       ■    man  of  m  at.  a  refoi  it  is  his  temper,  his  character, 

ird.     1  r  of  such  a  man  mn  I  depend 

on  1  kinuinj  p  of  the  Liberal  party.     He  has  the 

b  for  the  place.     Nobody  doubts  that.     Will  be  put  forth  his 

i?     Will  absolutely  to  play  the  pari  of  an  amateur 

in  politics?     I  am  convinced  that  it  depends  only  upon  himself  to 

in  the  I  ih  Prime  Minister. 

Jul  i  IB    M'Caktiiv. 


SUPPEESSION    OF    THE    LOTTERY    AND    OTHER 

GAMBLING. 

Frequent  agitation  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  records  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  past  two  years,  show  that  a  vigorous  awakening  of  public 
sentiment  is  taking  place  concerning  modern  forms  of  gambling.  The 
first  known  law  against  gaming  belongs  to  ancient  history:  the 
Egyptians  condemned  gamblers  to  the  quarries;  the  last  enactment 
against  it  was  passed  in  November,  1894,  when  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adopted  the  constitutional  amendment  relative 
to  gaming.  Some  of  the  bankers  and  merchants,  however,  of  the 
city  of  Denver,  Colorado,  have  taken  exception  to  this  general 
course  of  history  and  law  from  ancient  Egypt  to  modern  New  York ; 
for  they  recently  petitioned  for  the  opening  of  gaming  houses  as  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  business  of  that  enterprising  American  town. 
But  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States  the  movement  has  been 
gaining  momentum  for  the  sweeping  away  of  all  kinds  of  public  gam- 
ing. Two  years  ago  the  existence  of  a  flourishing  pool -room  where 
"the  races  were  played,"  in  close  proximity  to  Yale  University,  led 
several  citizens  of  New  Haven  to  secure  from  the  legislature  a  statute 
aimed  directly  against  that  demoralizing  form  of  gaming.  Connecti- 
cut was  the  first  New  England  State  to  enact  such  legislation,  and  the 
pool -room  in  New  Haven  has  been  closed,  and  kept  closed,  since  the 
law  went  into  effect.  Subsequently  New  Jersey  succeeded  in  freeing 
its  legislature  from  the  shameless  control  of  the  race-track  gamblers ; 
and  the  State  of  New  York  has  passed  effective  laws  of  the  same 
tenor.  Three  contiguous  States  have  thus  sought  to  drive  gambling 
upon  the  races  from  their  borders. 

So  long  as  interstate  commerce  in  gambling  matters  has  not  been 
effectually  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  ts  of 

lottery  companies  and  the  local  backers  of  the  policy -business  have 
been  able  to  receive  regularly  the  materials  ami  dispatches  neeessary 
for  the  conduct  of  their  business  in  spite  of  the  enactments  of  State 
legislatures.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral for  the  Post  Ottiee   Department  states  that  "  the  lottery  business 
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conducted  through  the  express  companies  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  year  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the  business 
through  the  mails. "  Eecent  raids  made  by  the  police  of  New  Haven, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Law  and  Order  League,  upon  the  headquarters 
of  the  lottery  and  also  of  the  policy -business  in  that  city,  revealed 
the  astonishing  extent  of  those  forms  of  gaming,  and  showed  also  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  aid  and  abetment  in  their  poverty -breeding 
business  which  they  receive  from  rich  corporations  like  the  express 
and  telegraph  companies.  The  account  book  of  the  agent  of  the  lot- 
tery companies  was  seized,  and  it  showed  that  large  amounts  of  money 
had  been  sent  by  him  through  the  express  companies  all  over  southern 
New  England.  While  the  lottery  agents  rely  upon  the  express  com- 
panies for  facilities  for  conducting  their  business,  the  policy -writers 
find  their  daily  allies  in  the  telegraph  companies.  Their  demoralizing 
business  cannot  be  carried  on  in  any  city  or  large  town  in  New  Eng- 
land, if  by  any  legal  means  the  telegraph  companies  can  be  compelled 
not  to  receive  or  deliver  messages  which  are  material  parts  of  gam- 
bling transactions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Fortunately,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress,  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  transmission  of  gambling  matter  from  State  to  State  by 
mail,  express,  or  other  agencies, — a  law  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  successfully  "  held  up"  by  a  powerful  monetary  interest, — was 
finally  put  upon  its  passage;  and  by  its  enactment  another  triumph 
of  the  national  conscience  has  been  won.  It  will  prove  a  needed  and 
effective  weapon  a  I  the  allied  gambling  interests  of  the  country. 
after  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  pleads  its  ina- 
bilit;  lish  between    legitimate  d  bes,    and   telegrams 

which  are  regularly  ree  nd  delivered   f<>r  gambling  purposes,  it 

ild  receive  governmental  assistance  until  it  can  learn  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil.     There  is  no  intri  >n — no  reason  which 

be  wrong  done  to  them  will  long  tolerate — 

why  a  greal  corpon  bonld  be  allowed  for  privi  in  to  run  a 

wire-  Itates  Govern- 

at  will  not  permil  trriers  to  deliver  at  t  ontain- 

Qomio    i  nay   be  adduced 

bip  of  U  od  moral  reasons 

rnmental  buj  ■  m  of  the  tele- 

ii  and  express  business  as  shall  be  sufficient  a1  Least  to  protect 

moral  welfare  of  th<  le  from  corp  ice  or  j  n  ed. 

lich  th(  buman  pi  ;y  for  games 
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of  hazard  seeks  for  gratification  change  curiously  from  time  to  time. 
A  game  which  the  gamblers  of  one  generation  may  have  seized  upon 
is  abandoned  by  the  pla}rers  of  the  next ;  and  what  once  was  associated 
with  evil  may  thus  be  left  without  harm  in  the  hands  of  the  innocent. 
Hence  it  is  always  a  question  of  moral  interest  to  ascertain  upon  what 
particular  games  or  competitions  the  betting  habit  is  fastening  itself. 
Some  older  and  familiar  forms  of  gambling  are  not  now  the  most 
popularly  harmful.  A  few  years  ago,  lotteries  at  church  fairs,  and 
various  devices  of  philanthropic  raffling,  might  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  and  their  fair  promoters  were  the 
thoughtless  sowers  of  seeds  whose  later  fruits  fell  to  the  possession 
of  the  gamblers.  But  no  respectable  church  nowadays  would  permit 
such  temptations  in  the  name  of  charity;  and  it  would  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  unwarrantable  persecution  if  any  remnant  of  these  prac- 
tices in  charitable  and  religious  circles  should  be  virtuously  seized 
upon  by  the  prosecuting  attorneys.  Public  attention  at  the  present 
time  is  turned  to  some  comparatively  new  fields  in  which  the  habit 
of  betting  is  cultivated ;  for  some  modern  methods  of  converting  large 
numbers  of  people  into  habitual  gamblers  have  sprung  up  and  been 
allowed  to  flourish  untouched  by  the  laws,  and  indeed  have  scarcely 
been  observed  by  the  better  portions  of  the  community.  It  may  be 
said  with  much  truth,  although  with  some  paradox,  that  the  worst 
forms  of  gambling  are  not  the  most  popularly  harmful.  Roulette 
wheels  still  spin  their  whirling  fascinations  in  secret  places;  and  by 
means  of  artful  contrivances  the  hidden  gambling-dens  render  their 
detection  difficult, — as  in  one  such  place,  recently  raided  by  the  police 
in  one  of  our  cities,  it  was  found  that  every  third  step  in  the  stairway 
had  been  connected  with  the  gambling-room  by  electric  bells,  so  that 
any  intruder's  approach  might  at  once  be  signalled.  But  these  secret 
dens,  by  reason  of  their  necessary  concealments,  cannot  spread  so  wide 
and  alluring  a  temptation  as  do  certain  open  places  for  betting 
which  have  done  a  lucrative  business  of  late  at  the  more  populous 
centres.  At  present  the  three  most  popular — and  consequently  most 
demoralizing — forms  of  gambling  are  the  betting  on  athletic  games, 
the  policy-shop,  and  the  pool-room  where  the  "  races  are  played." 
With  regard  to  the  former  comparatively  more  innocent  prac 
of  betting  in  connection  with  athletic  sports,  any  one  who  oaiea  to 
read  the  columns  of  the  papers  for  some  days  before  B  givat  football 
game  may  form  some  idea  not  only  of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  higher 
education  in  this  country  is  running  to  the  spectacular,  but  also  of 
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the  extent  to  which  college  games  are  becoming  purveyors  to  the 
public  of  the  vulgarizing  habit  of  betting.  College  athletics  are 
threatened  in  this  country  with  the  same  peril  which  is  said  to  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  great  games  in  Greece, — they  de- 
clined as  they  became  mercenary. 

The  second  prevalent  method  of  generating  a  taste  for  betting  and 
educating  the  people  into  gamblers  is  the  peculiar  institution  known 
as  the  policy-shop.  It  requires  but  little  apparatus  for  its  business; 
and  the  most  simple-minded  can  play  it.  It  consists  simply  in 
betting  upon  numbers,  or  combinations  of  numbers,  to  be  drawn  from 
given  series  of  figures.  Policy-playing  is  the  thriving  offspring  of 
the  lottery.  In  it  the  poorest  may  wager  their  pittance,  and  large 
odds  may  be  offered  them.  It  is  the  form  of  gambling  which  is  the 
especial  privilege  of  the  working -classes,  and  its  agents  haunt  the 
workshops.  It  seems  also  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  colored 
population,  although  by  no  means,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  confined 
to  them.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  policy-playing  is  its  appeal 
to  superstition.  The  policy-player  has  a  dream-book.  Objects 
which  frequently  recur  in  dreams  have  their  numbers;  and  the  dreamer 
learns  from  his  book  on  what  numbers  to  lay  his  bet.  In  most  of 
our  cities  the  policy-shops  have  come  to  be  what  Seneca  called  some 
of  the  gambling  places  of  his  time,  M  houses  not  afraid  of  the  magis- 
trates. "  Yet  in  our  larger  towns  these  policy-shops  take  every  week 
from  the  wages  of  the  people  more  moDey  than  all  the  charities  of  the 
churches  together  can  pour  in  for  the  relief  of  poverty.  Where  the 
general  American  habit  of  local  civic  indifference  tolerates  this  evil, 
the  spectacle  is  furnished  of  a  society  helping  the  poor  with  a  pint  of 
pious  charity,  and  allowing  them  at  the  same  time  to  be  robbed  of 
a  quart  of  earnings.  The  church  that  should  put  half  a  charitable 
contribution  into  the  work  of  suppressing  policy-playing,  might  find 
••'1  for  use  of  t}*e  other  half  of  its  contribution  in  relief  of  the 
poor.      Soj  I  y  taken  by  these  gamblers,  mostly  from 

the  poorer  classes,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a  single  policy- 
writer  in  New  Baven,  in  one  of   tic    less    favorable  locations  for  his 

:  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred 

dollars  to  the  pol  in  that  city. 

This  form   of  law-h  od  it  can   be  broken  up 

ily  by  equally   p  it,  attention    t«>    it  on  the  part  of 

:   to  dnve  it  out.     Investigation  in  many  New 

he  as  flourishing 
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as  it  once  was  in  New  Haven,  where  for  two  years  the  headquarters 
of  it  occupied  two  stories  of  a  business  block  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Only  after  two  years  of  determined  effort  in  New  Haven  has  the  way 
into  the  jail  been  opened  for  some  of  these  robbers  of  the  wages  of 
the  people;  but  the  success  which  such  effort  is  now  meeting  in  that 
city  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  for  a  needed  persistent  crusade 
against  this  evil  in  other  cities. 

A  third  form  of  popular  gambling  has  lately  been  brought  to 
public  attention  by  the  agitation  against  it  in  several  States.  The 
pool-rooms  in  which  the  "races  are  played,"  or  the  pretended  com- 
mission houses  which  transmit  bets  to  the  races,  have  lately  become 
a  flourishing  agency  for  gambling,  with  houses  and  branch  offices  at 
the  centres  of  population,  and  runners  and  telephone  connections 
reaching  out  for  the  country  trade.  This  means  of  playing  the  races 
was  becoming  one  of  the  most  extensively  ramified  methods  of  gam- 
bling ever  known,  until  popular  agitation  aroused  legislative  action 
against  it.  Pool -selling,  even  when  confined  to  the  actual  time  and 
place  of  the  races,  is  so  demoralizing  that  the  question  may  be  fairly 
put  to  those  who  love  horses,  whether  any  benefit  which  the  tolera- 
tion of  pool -selling  at  the  races  may  be  supposed  to  confer  on  the 
breeding  of  horses,  can  equal  the  harm  which  it  does  to  the  breeding 
of  men.  Our  cities  cannot  permit  pool-selling  all  the  year  round  on 
the  racing  of  horses,  without  sowing  a  perpetual  crop  of  dishonesty 
and  defalcations  among  clerks  and  employees  in  positions  of  trust. 
The  manager  of  one  of  these  rooms,  in  a  private  letter  to  me,  admits 
that  this  kind  of  betting  is  demoralizing  on  account  of  its  fascination, 
especially  to  novices.  The  history  of  this  gambling  business  furnishes 
a  record  of  embezzlements  and  defalcations,  of  wreck  of  men  and  ruin 
of  families,  such  as  scarcely  another  agency  in  the  annals  of  crime 
can  equal.  It  has  exercised  a  fatal  fascination  over  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  from  almost  every  walk  of  life.  It  "  robs  the  cradle  and 
the  grave."  Those  States  which  have  not  already  amended  and 
sharpened  their  general  gambling  statutes  to  meet  this  peculiar  kind 
of  commission  betting,  will  need  to  take  vigilant  action,  or  the  man- 
agers of  these  rooms,  driven  from  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  oven 
New  Jersey,  by  recent  legislation,  will  transfer  their  operations — 
races,  pool -rooms,  telegraph  instruments,  and  all — to  those  States 
where  the  laws  offer  to  them  the  least  resistance.  Uniform  and  ade- 
quate legislation  is  Deeded  all  over  the  country  m  order  to  wrest 
from  this  gambling  greed  the  spoils  of  the  wages  oi  the  people,  'which 
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it  gathers  in  large  quantities  wherever  it  is  permitted  to  show  its 
rapacious  hand.  An  interstate  law,  forbidding  under  heavy  penal- 
ties the  use  of  telegraphic  facilities  for  this  purpose,  or  the  running 
by  telegraph  companies  of  wires  into  known  gambling  rooms,  might 
cut  off  with  one  blow  the  main  artery  of  this  body  of  corruption. 

The  means  by  which  large  and  financially  powerful  gambling 
interests  may  be  successfully  attacked,  require  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  practical  men  who  wish  to  rid  their  localities  of  this  deeply 
rooted  and  profitable  evil.  Some  helpful  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
practical  methods  of  such  reformatory  work  by  the  measures  which 
proved  successful  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  anti -pool -room  law 
by  the  last  legislature  of  Connecticut.  This  law  was  not  secured  by 
holding  indignation  meetings,  where  good  speakers  may  enjoy  their 
own  eloquence,  and,  when  all  has  been  said,  think  that  all  has  been 
done.  But  a  plan  was  pursued  of  quiet,  systematic  visitation  of  all 
the  Representatives  at  their  homes,  when  on  Sundays  they  were  away 
from  the  insidious  influence  of  the  lobby  at  the  State  capitol;  and  by 
means  of  many  letters  and  much  personal  work  the  cooperation  of 
influential  persons  all  over  the  State  was  secured.  Our  favorite 
method  of  civic  reform  is  too  much  one  of  drums  and  trumpets;  but, 
although  ringing  notes  may  be  required  to  arouse  the  public  con- 
science, active  and  persistent  personal  work,  and  much  of  it,  is 
needed  for  the  successful  achievement  of  any  good  legislative  act. 
The  lobby  cannot  be  beaten  by  honest  men  at  its  own  game  in  the  se- 
cret places  of  a  State  capitol ;  but  it  may  be  successfully  coped  with, 
good  citizens  in  every  country  town  and  village  will  lay  a 
watchful  hand  on  their  Representatives  when  they  come  home  Sundays. 
In  view  of  the  recent  arid  increasing  agitation  against  public 
ibling  in  its  present  most  popular  forms,  a  renewed  discussion 
of  the  ethica  of  betting  is  timely.      Sonic  persons  who  would  condemn 

i  gambling  in  view  of  its  ruinous  consequences,  maybe  in- 
clined to  tolerate  cnparatively  harm  Lerate  indulgence  in 
mild  •                    f  small  betting.     The  playing  of  poker  for 
trifli              of  money  would  thus  be  permitted,  if  Dot  justified,  by 

"smart  set"  in  .  .    England  communities.       It,  will  be 

alleged  that  trifli-  ,  which  all  who  take  part  in  such  games 

can  afford  to  lose,  threaten  do  serious  oonsequ<  and  may  serve  to 

add  i  certain  zest  to  healthful  amusement;  and,  recreation  being 
admitted  to  be  at  times  morally  desirable,  a  needed  stimulus  to  it 

may  also  be  morally  admissible.       If  a  jaded  mind  can   he  spurred  to 
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the  recreation  it  requires  by  the  sight  of  a  small  stake,  the  sport 
which  is  needed  has  been  held  to  justify  the  means.  Hence  the 
question  as  to  the  morality  of  betting,  even  in  small  amounts,  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  concerning  the  kind  of  stimulus  which  the  offer 
of  a  wager  lends  to  games  or  athletic  sports.  Is  that  kind  of  spice  to 
amusement  good  or  bad,  vitalizing  or  ethically  debilitating?  What, 
then,  when  we  analyze  it.  is  the  peculiar  zest  which  the  offer  of  a 
wager  gives  to  a  game  or  sport? 

The  older  moralists  condemned  betting  bcause  they  detected  the 
secret  of  its  motive  to  be  covetousness.  The  evil  in  betting  was  not 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  mere  appeal  to  chance,  but  in  a  covetous  regard 
for  money.  Jeremy  Taylor,  having  admitted  that  an  appeal  to 
chance  is  a  legitimate  means  of  recreation,  proceeds  to  put  betting 
under  the  ban  of  an  illegitimate  motive:  "He  that  means  to  make 
his  game  lawful  must  not  play  for  money,  but  for  recreation.  .  .  . 
For  the  gaining  of  money  can  have  no  influence  into  the  game  to 
make  it  more  recreative,  unless  covetousness  hold  the  box."  He 
remarks  of  all  games, — and  this  word  of  the  genial  moralist  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  special  force  in  its  application  to  college 
athletics  in  these  days, — "  Money  is  the  way  to  abuse  them  all. "  The 
saintly  George  Herbert  indicated  a  similar  rule,  while  seemingly  re- 
laxing a  little  its  application,  when  he  wrote: 

"  Play  not  for  gain,  but  sport.     Who  plays  for  more 
Than  he  can  lose  with  pleasure,  stakes  his  heart." 

Many  bets  are  undoubtedly  made  when  any  conscious  covetousness 
could  not  easily  be  detected  in  the  motives  of  those  who  back  their 
opinions  or  their  sports  with  some  small  wager;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
incentive  which  is  added  by  any  bet  is  the  addition  of  some  fictitious 
value,  however  small  it  may  be.  It  is  sought  by  a  bet  to  lend  a  value 
to  the  game  or  amusement  over  and  beyond  the  recreative  value  in 
the  sport  itself.  Betting  is  thus  always  a  playing  for  something 
foreign  to  the  amusement  naturally  afforded  by  the  game  which  is 
played.  This  adulteration  of  amusement  by  a  foreign  motive,  this 
addition  of  a  fictitious  zest  to  a  pure  pleasure,  may  in  given  instances 
be  of  no  serious  consequence;  but  it  is  an  adulteration  of  it  with  the 
same  false  principle  of  gaining  something  for  nothing  which  in  larger 
measures  and  grosser  forms  is  the  corruption  of  gambling.  \ 
thoroughly  wholesome  moral    nature,  able   to  take  honest  reereation, 

is  inclined  to  resent  this  doubtful  spioing  of  its  amusement     The 
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habit  of  betting  "will  seem  to  it  to  be  a  vulgarizing  of  sport,  even  if 
it  involves  no  further  and  worse  consequences. 

The  ethics  of  betting  should  not  be  estimated  simply,  however, 
or  mainly,  from  an  individualistic  point  of  view,  for  the  laying  a 
wager  of  any  kind  is  a  social  act,  having  social  relations;  and  its 
morality  is  a  question,  not  of  its  effect  merely  upon  the  character  of 
the  individual,  but  also  of  its  social  consequences.  The  wager  is 
ordinarily  something  which  has  value  in  exchange.  Money  is  itself 
a  social  product;  and  property  of  all  kinds  is  not  only  an  individual 
possession  with  which  the  owner  may  do  as  he  pleases,  but  to  some 
extent  there  is  a  reserved  communal  interest  in  all  property,  and 
society  has  some  concern  which  is  to  be  protected  in  all  material 
values.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  ethics  of  betting  cannot  be 
determined  simply  by  affirming  the  right  of  an  individual  to  do  what 
he  pleases  with  his  own,  or  by  judging  merely  the  consequences  of 
betting  as  they  may  be  observed  on  the  scale  of  the  individual's 
own  welfare.  The  question  whether  a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  offer 
or  to  take  a  bet  is  something  more  than  a  question  of  his  own  pleas- 
ure, or  his  possession  of  means  to  make  good  his  possible  loss.  It  is 
not  only  a  question  whether  he  can  afford  it,  but  whether  the  com- 
munity can  afford  to  let  him  make  or  lose  money  in  that  particular 
way.  Our  modern  scientific  ethics  is  in  the  habit  of  judging  between 
that  which  is  morally  desirable  or  undesirable  by  an  induction  of  the 

al  consequences  rather  than  by  a  minute  inspection  of  personal 
moti  n  then,  though   the   objection   of   the  older  moralists 

should  be  Bel  aside,  and  do  improper  adulteration  of  covetous  motive 
detected  in  tl.  which  betting  may  be  said  to  add  to  amuse- 

ment, the  morality  of  a  wager  must  still  be  judged  by  the  test  of 
known   social  Human   experience,   however,  has  but 

incerning  tin-  social  consequences  of  transac- 
tions in  which  men  seek  to  gain  something  for  nothing.  The  argu- 
ment against  betting  which  he  derived  from  social  ethics  would 
from  the  principles  to  be  derived  from  economic  science 
concerning  exchange  without  vain  ived;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
ation  t  •  aomic  laws.  This  argument  against 
gambling,  which  could  bo  drawn  from  the  ethical  obligation  <>f  eco- 
nomic principles,  might  then  be  enforced  by  those  consideratione  of 

fare  which  an  altruistic  morality  sanctions,  and  it  could 
}><■  illumined  in  the  light  of  the  universal  principle  of  mutual  benefit 
and  ich  is  the  Christian  law  of  lo\ 
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More  practically  important,  however,  than  the  discussion  of  the 
social  ethics  of  betting  which  has  just  been  suggested,  may  be  to 
most  men  the  effort  to  discriminate  between  transactions  which  are 
essentially  of  a  gambling  nature,  and  those  business  transactions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate  speculation.  This  is  not  always 
easy  to  do,  as  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines  of  defini- 
tion by  means  of  which  to  distinguish  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  the 
difference  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Some 
vegetable  forms  seem  to  have  certain  characteristics  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  animals;  and  some  animals  seem  hardly  distinguishable 
from  vegetables.  Yet  every  child  knows  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  our 
definitions,  no  one  with  eyes  to  see  would  confuse  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  grass  of  the  fields  and  the  cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows. 
Similarly  the  difference  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  specula- 
tion may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  define,  and  there  are  forms  of  the 
one  which  seem  to  run  over  into  the  other  kind  of  transaction ;  yet 
there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  two,  and  most  honest  men  in 
any  particular  case  would  instinctively  know  how  to  draw  it.  There 
would  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  should  put  upon  a 
chance  money  which  he  does  not  have  and  has  no  means  of  making 
good,  he  would  be  engaged  in  a  gambling  transaction.  To  take  any 
risks  out  of  proportion  to  one's  means  is  gambling.  Still  further, 
gambling  may  be  defined  in  relation  to  the  actuality  of  any  transfer 
of  goods,  and  by  its  relation  to  productive  industry.  The  general 
abstract  principle  might  be  laid  down  that  in  proportion  as  a  trans- 
fer of  products,  either  already  on  hand  or  to  be  made,  is  undertaken 
as  an  exchange  for  value  received,  and  for  purposes  of  productive 
industry  or  social  utility,  it  is  a  legitimate  transaction,  although 
it  may  be  speculative, — but  in  proportion  as  any  such  transaction 
loses  the  element  of  business  actuality,  and  ceases  to  have  any  direct 
connection  with  the  ends  of  productive  industry  or  social  utility,  in 
that  proportion  it  loses  also  moral  character  and  becomes  illegiti- 
mate speculation. 

The  difficulty  of  attempting  to  regulate  stock -gambling  by  law 
lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  forms  of  law  for  the  regulation  of  such 
operations  are  easily  evaded,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  ethical 
distinctions  involved  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  speculation 
are  not  easily  reducible  to  exact  Legal  definition.  It  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  legislate  against  abuses  of  power  where  the  uses  of  such 
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power  cannot  first  be  clearly  defined  and  protected.  It  is  often  wiser 
to  put  up  with  felt  abuses  than  to  destroy  with  them  the  true  uses  of 
enterprises  or  trusts  which,  if  kept  within  their  proper  limits,  might 
prove  a  benefit  to  the  public.  Laws  against  those  who  gamble  with 
the  industries  of  the  people  may  easily  be  overdone  to  the  injury  of 
the  public.  No  extreme  theory,  either  of  laissez-faire  economics,  or 
of  paternal  government,  should  determine  legislation  concerning  in- 
dustrial gambling ;  but  the  law  should  follow  cautiously  the  induc- 
tions of  experience,  interfering  with  individual  freedom  of  contract 
or  combination  only  when  it  can  be  made  in  a  particular  instance  to 
appear  highly  probable  that  legal  restrictions  will  reach  known  evils 
without  restraining  legitimate  industrial  operations. 

Whenever  any  form  of  social  evil,  like  the  pool -room,  becomes 
so  definitely  localized  and  is  so  openly  defiant  in  its  vicious  tempta- 
tion that  it  can  be  directly  hit  by  the  law,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  law  should  not  be  evoked  to  strike  it  down.  Evils  which 
are  evidently  ripe  for  legal  destruction  should  not  be  left  to  poison 
the  air.  This  is  not  putting  an  exaggerated  estimate  upon  the  moral 
functions  of  the  law.  Nor  is  it  indulging  in  any  idle  expectation  of 
making  a  community  virtuous  by  force  of  law.  It  is  true  that  human 
passions  can  never  be  eradicated  by  placing  laws  on  the  statute  book. 
The  reserved  ethical  and  religious  forces  are  always  the  main  reliance 
in  making  men.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  State  that 
known  and  demoralizing  methods  and  places  of  betting  and  gambling 
by  laws  bo  explicit  and  so  severe,  that  not  only  the  higher 
courts  may  apply  them  with  just  interpretations,  but  that  also  the 

rest  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  ordinary  police  justice,  though 
fools,  cannot  err  therein. 

fn  order  that  the  present  epidemic  of  betting,  and  the  increase  of 
the  mora  demoralizing  forms  of  gambling,  may  be  effectually  checked, 

tething  more,  however,  is  needed  than  even  a  vigorous  Legal  quar- 
antine of  a  communit  of  this  moral  contagion.    I 

B  it  on  good  authority  that  children,  from  the  lower  olasses  espe- 
cially, ha-.  .  taught  to  play  policy  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
public  School.  S  IS  in  the  ethics  of  betting  might 
form  a  profitable  part  of  tl.  a  which  the  state  provides  for  the 

children  of  the*  people.  The  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  also  have 
made  lai  >ntributiona  to  the  practice  of  betting  through  then-  ath- 
letic game        Oui  p  ICt  have  moral  obli- 

\<>  i),«-  community  which  they  seem  singularly 
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backward  in  fulfilling;  that  university  which  shall  be  the  first  to  find 
its  voice  on  this  subject,  and  to  speak  with  something  of  the  old-time 
moral  power  which  formerly  characterized  our  New  England  colleges, 
will  find  the  reward  of  its  moral  courage  in  the  response  which  it  will 
awaken  in  the  conscience  of  the  whole  country.  But,  as  matters 
stand,  our  colleges  and  universities,  by  their  silence  and  inaction  in 
this  respect,  seem  to  be  contributing,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  to  one 
of  the  most  ruinous  habits  prevalent  among  the  youth  of  the  land. 
Our  colleges  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  their  most  loyal  alumni  and  friends,  to  become  at  once 
protestants  and  reformers  in  this  field.  No  possible  material  pros- 
perity can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  moral  tone  and  vigor  at  our 
great  educational  centres.  It  would  not  be  profitable  if  any  New 
England  college  should  gain  a  whole  world  of  wealth,  endowments, 
and  students,  and  lose  its  own  soul.  Admiration  for  our  modern 
Hercules  becomes  questionable  when  it  tempts  the  higher  education 
to  serve  the  spectacular;  it  goes  altogether  too  far  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  when  it  aids  and  fosters  among 
the  youth  of  the  country  habits^  which  are  contrary  to  wholesome 
morals.  The  growing  demand,  therefore,  of  the  community  upon 
our  colleges  for  plain  speaking  and  effective  teaching  concerning  the 
ethics  of  betting,  accompanied  by  some  restrictive  discipline,  is  a 
demand  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  press,  likewise,  and 
the  pulpit  may  be  instrumental  in  provoking  a  much -needed  and  effec- 
tive popular  discussion  of  gambling,  especially  in  its  local  forms  and 

immunities. 

Newman  Smyth. 


THE  HEALTHFUL   TONE  FOR  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  American  literature,  the  questions  to- 
day most  pertinent  to  its  welfare  are  these :  What  are  its  younger 
makers  believing?  and,  What  are  they  doing?  Before  an  answer  is 
attempted,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  America  possesses  a 
worthy  and  dignified  literary  past.  The  fact  that  our  first  great 
heptarchy  of  singers  has  lived  and  left  a  rich  legacy  of  creative  pro- 
duction is  enough  to  justify  the  statement;  nor  is  the  native  accom- 
plishment by  any  means  limited  to  the  work  of  Bryant,  Whittier,  and 
Emerson,  of  Longfellow,  Poe,  Holmes,  and  Lowell.  Time,  which  is 
as  just  in  allotting  a  due  period  for  vigorous  effort  as  it  is  inexorable 
in  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  age  of  weakness  and  decadence,  is 
on  the  side  of  a  land  like  ours,  young  in  years,  materially  strong, 
with  its  gaze  by  instinct  forward  and  upward:  all  natural  laws  of 
development,  personal  or  national,  declare  in  our  favor. 

And  as  to  themes  and  motives,  surely  no  country  offers  more 
stimulus  to  literary  endeavor.  With  its  vast  panorama  of  human 
types  and  diversified  territories,  its  dramatic  shifts  of  fortune,  and 

pressing  problems  and  rapid  changes  in  social  condition,  the 
[Jnit  bates  affords  a  field  not  surpassed  certainly  by  any  one  of 

the  European  nations  where  letters  obtain  recognition.  The  subject- 
matter  is  here,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  the  forthright  arm 
of  performance.  Nevertheless,  that  OUT  makers  of  literature  are  in 
ic  danger  of  becoming  comparatively  insensitive  to  such  robust 

and  legitimate  •■//'///////,  is  a  conclusion  forcing  itself  upon  the  earnest 
student.      This  is  the  day  of   the  diffusion  of  culture  and   the   spread 

of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  touching  literature  as  they  do  all  else:  a 
which  al<  plain  that,  denationalization  of  themes  and 

that  adoption  of  transatlantic  methods  and  models  to  be  noted  in 

some,  though  a  minor  part  of,  American  work.     The  very  advance  in 
knowl<  .d  pra<  literature  as  an  art  makes  this  inevita 

i.     Again    specialization,  the  study  of  particular  environ* 

ments  and  local  types,  obtains  to  the  exclusion  of  broader  national 

motives — thi     : 
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But  if  a  better  technique,  cosmopolitanism,  and  attention  to  the 
local  rather  than  to  the  national,  may  go  some  little  way  toward  ex- 
plaining the  indubitable  change  in  the  current  mood  and  mind  of  our 
literati,  the  main  cause  is  not  here :  it  lies  deeper  and  is  further  to 
seek.  The  trouble  comes  from  what  our  literary  producers  believe 
or  are  in  danger  of  believing ;  it  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  nega- 
tive spirit  which  broods  over  modern  effort  in  letters  that  the  chief 
menace  is  to  be  found.  And  since  doing  follows  believing,  the  work 
will  suffer  unless  the  creed  be  changed;  in  truth,  already  has  suf- 
fered, though  in  a  less  degree  than  is  true  of  other  lands  where  this 
mephitic  influence  strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of  all  art. 

The  spirit  that  denies,  as  embodied  in  Mephistopheles,  eats  like 
an  acid  into  the  heart  of  endeavor;  it  is  cynical  and  contemplative 
as  against  the  creative  and  optimistic;  but  in  presentment  is  smug 
and  decent,  a  la  mode  in  dress,  and  with  the  devil's  hoof  well  hidden. 
In  literature  it  is  "artistic,"  in  the  jargon  of  the  day.  The  para- 
mount temptation  of  the  newer  generation  of  literary  makers  in  this 
country  is  the  acceptance,  either  by  the  conscious  will  or  by  the  un- 
witting creative  soul,  of  the  "  art -for -art's -sake"  doctrine,  that  legacy 
of  the  French  naturalistic  school  already,  by  the  confession  of  its 
great  leader,  Zola,  waning  away  after  thirty  years  of  dominance.  In 
a  sentence,  this  creed  would  sharply  dissever  art  from  ethics:  it  con- 
cedes no  morality  to  literature  save  the  morality  of  the  fine  phrase : 
it  is  the  artist's  business  to  reproduce  nature,  and  he  is  in  nowise  im- 
plicated in  the  light-and-shade  of  his  picture  except  to  see  to  it  that 
the  copy  is  faithful.  Taken  over  into  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  drama 
from  the  sister  art  of  painting,  this  banner-cry  has  resulted  in  a  lite- 
rary product  whose  foulness  and  lack  of  taste  (accompanied  often  by 
great  ability)  one  must  hark  back  to  the  decadent  classics  to  parallel. 

The  originative  cause  of  this  significant  movement  and  mani- 
festation has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  been  honestly  set 
clown.  To  say  that  it  is  the  result  simply  of  the  increased  perception 
of  art,  a  natural  evolution  of  the  broader  conception  of  technique  and 
the  extension  of  the  metier  of  literature,  is  to  trifle  with  non-essen- 
tials, begging  the  whole  question.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  mood 
in  art  and  literature  conveniently  summarized  by  the  cant  term  "  art 
for  art's  sake,"  is  begotten,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  spiritual  unrest  and 
the  shift  or  abandonment  of  religious  convictions  and  ethical  ideals. 
The  interrelation  between  art  and  ethics  being  intimate  and  mdissolu- 
ble,  any  change  in  the  one  la  registered  in  the  other  sooner  or  later, 
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as  certainly  as  a  humor  of  the  blood  tells  tales  on  the  body's  surface. 
Always  in  such  a  case  the  ethic  of  the  time  is  to  the  art- expression  as 
cause  and  effect.  It  is  idle  to  pother  with  secondary  causes  when 
here  is  the  native  source.  Our  day  is  one  of  great  religious  upheaval, 
of  the  broadening  and  clarifying  of  ethical  concepts,  of  personal  as 
well  as  corporate  re-adjustment  of  creeds  and  canons.  To  ask  all 
this  seethe  of  thought  and  emotion  to  leave  no  trace  upon  art,  which 
is  the  expression  of  man's  psychologic  and  spiritual  life  in  terms  of 
power  and  beauty,  were  like  expecting  the  face  of  a  maelstrom  to  be 
as  calm  and  motionless  as  a  shady  pool  in  a  trout-brook.  Men  and 
women  of  the  time,  under  the  stress  of  giving  up  old  beliefs  and  the 
acceptance  of  new,  are  for  the  moment  shaken,  confused;  some  feel 
themselves  afloat  in  a  rudderless  boat  on  a  shoreless  sea;  others, 
though  at  first  dazed,  glimpse  land  ahead  and  keep  a  firm  hand  on 
the  helm.  And  the  elect  of  letters,  especially  those  of  the  younger 
generation,  in  proportion  to  their  depth  and  breadth,  reflect  these 
storm-signs,  are  sensitive  to  this  barometer  of  the  ethic  weather. 

Let  us  not  dodge  the  fact:  the  morbid,  the  cynical,  the  natural- 
istic, and  the  decadent  in  our  present-day  literature, — all  of  this  is, 
more  than  aught  else,  a  sure  emanation  from  the  lack  of  faith  and 
courage  following  on  the  loss  (or  at  least  change)  of  definite  and  ca- 
nonical religious  conviction.  That  it  cannot  always  be  traced  to  this 
efficient  cause  proves  nothing;  it  is  said  that  a  mushroom  will  appear 
above  the  earth  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  fungus  wood  whence  it 
springs;  yet  dependent  thereupon  by  a  filament  many  times  too  small 
for  seeing  by  the  unaided  human  eye. 

But  it  would  be  a  false  representation  of  our  age  and  country  to 
;•  down  on  its  intellectual  struggle  in  this  most  important  of 
thought-domains  and  omit  to  speak  of  its  affirmative  and  altruistic 
— the  side  of  practical  hurnaiiitarianism  broader,  more  enlight- 
1.  more  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,   in  short,  than  the  world  has  hefore 

witnessed.     The  overthrow  of   letter-perfect  Bible-infallibility  will 

do  good  in  the   '-nd   and  has   already  liberated    people   BJ  well  as  dis- 

n  ;    while   the  ,i    that,  a  life  of   good  is  far   more 

than  a  bard  and  fast  adherence  to  a  conservative  creed, 

to  put   forth    lovely  fruit  in   ohurch  and  society.      This  spirit, 

ion  in  literature,  and  may  he  relied 
"oil  to  the  protuberant  ugliness  of  the  theorj  we  are  diag- 
nosing.      But  tin |  should  not  [»ut  us  at  e.'ise  with  "  art  for  art'i  Bake." 

It  is  to  literature  what  materialism  is  to  thought;  and  do  robing  in 
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the  splendors  of  Solomon  can  conceal  the  awful  truth  that  death,  not 
life,  is  in  its  person.  Religion  without  spiritual  activity  is  pithless 
formalism  ;  art  without  spirituality  (or  ethical  beauty,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  same  thing)  is  again  a  whited  sepulchre,  full  of  stinking  bones. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  creed  which  cries  up 
manner  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  art.  A  mere  glance  at  world-liter- 
ature proves  beyond  peradventure  that  the  moving  and  permanent 
forces  are  those  which  are  healthful,  vital,  positive,  optimistic. 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Milton,  and  Browning  are  not 
decadents;  men,  all  of  them,  cognizant  of  life's  depths  as  well  as 
heights,  but  never  forgetting  that  accomplishment,  aspiration,  and 
peace  are  articulated  into  our  living  quite  as  truly  as  doubt,  denial, 
and  death.  Hence  these  masters  are  open-air  influences  and  a  tonic  to 
distraught  humanity.  The  history  of  any  puissant  nation  teaches  the 
same  thing;  its  athletic  evolution  and  crest  of  power  mean  a  litera- 
ture which  is  bracing  and  splendid,  its  devolution  a  product  into 
which  the  minor  note  has  crept  and  through  which  runs  the  self- 
questioning  of  decay.  All  records  yield  an  irresistible  Yea  to  the 
query,  Does  not  the  decadent  in  literature  (when  sincere  and  not  an 
affectation)  always  square  with  a  similar  state  of  social  and  intellec- 
tual life  in  the  nation?  To  accept  the  poems,  stories,  and  essays  of 
the  school  in  mind  as  legitimate  and  natural  is  to  self-doom  the  coun- 
try's career  and  pronounce  its  noble  work  done  and  its  maturity 
past, — a  claim  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  made  only  by  a  madman. 

One  may  be  allowed  the  shrewd  suspicion  that  some  of  the  deca- 
dent work  of  England  in  art  and  letters — for  which  such  men  as 
Oscar  Wilde,  George  Moore,  and  Aubrey  Beardsley  are  responsible — 
is  the  result  of  a  self-conscious  pose,  not  of  a  reasoned  conviction  or 
an  impulse  of  the  blood.  The  negative  spirit  in  England  is  bad 
enough  and  sufficiently  incongruous,  but  even  if  fit  for  one  of  the 
leading  lands  of  Europe,  would  be  peculiarly  out  of  place  here  in  the 
United  States,  forelooking  to  a  great  future.  For  American  litera- 
ture-makers to  adopt — either  consciously  or  unconsciously — the  pes- 
simism and  dry-rot  of  France,  Spain,  Norway,  and  England,  is  an 
anachronism  analogous  to  that  which  Greece  might  have  furnished  if. 
in  the  day  of  Pericles,  she  had  taken  of  a  sudden  to  the  pensive  idyls 
of  Theocritus  and  the  erotic  epigrams  of  Meleager.  Our  land,  enter 
ing  into  its  young  heyday  of  national  maturity,  must  develop  ■ 
literature  to  express  and  reflect  its  ideals,  or  we  shall  display  to  the 
astonished   world   the   spectacle  of   B   vigorous   people,  hardly  out   of 
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adolescence,  whose  voice  is  not  the  big,  manly  instrument  suiting  its 
years,  but  the  thin  piping  treble  of  senility.  Common  sense  and 
patriotism  alike  forbid  such  an  absurdity. 

Again,  aesthetics  and  philosophy  declare  art  for  art's  sake  to  be  a 
silly  lie.  The  confusion  in  the  conceptions  of  a  true  aesthetic  arises 
from  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the  indubitable  fact  that  art  is  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  manner,  of  form.  It  were  idle  to  deny  that  form 
is  the  imperative  condition  of  the  acceptability  of  any  work  of  art; 
and,  not  unnaturally,  the  devotees  of  the  current  fallacy  have  jumped 
from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  form  is  everything,  the  only  test  of 
worth  and  rank  being  technique, — which  is  a  palpable  non  sequilur. 
The  so-called  realists  ignore  (often,  though  not  always)  two  potent 
elements  in  an  art-creation  lying  at  the  base  of  any  sound  theory  of 
aesthetics:  to  wit,  taste  and  selection.  ^Esthetic  taste  decides  what 
subject-matter  comes  within  the  purview  of  art,  while  the  selective 
instinct  chooses  out  the  typical,  relatively  important  phenomena  which 
shall  be  reproduced  in  the  magic  peep-show  of  the  artist.  But  taste 
is  constantly  and  brutally  violated  by  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  veritists,  on  telling  the  truth  at  all  hazards  and  about  all 
things.  The  fiction  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  poetry  of  Verlaine, 
and  the  plays  of  Hauptmann  are  in  the  way  of  spreading  out  before 
reader  or  auditor  a  dead-level  of  commonplace,  or  favoring  a  deifica- 
tion of  minutiae  or  a  faithfulness  in  the  transcription  of  vileness,  as  if 
art's  crowning  merit  were  the  merit  of  the  catalogue.  Needless  to 
say  this  is  not  a  characterization  of  their  work  at  large;  but  these 
are  the  pitfalls  into  which  their  theory  leads  them  betimes.  Taste  is 
trampled  upon  in  the  creator's  lust  for  photographic  re-statement;   not 

mora]  nervei  alone,  hut  those  that  resent  disgustful  associations  as 

the  sen  ent  ill  odors  and  discordant  sounds,  are  outraged   under 

.  name  of   Truth.      Even   were  all   this  educative,   the  fait 

Id  remain  that  the  ;■  Bthetic,  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  all  artistic 

:t,  is  by  this  method  made  impossible. 

Mo  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  dreary  repeti- 

ilpably  ful  and  lata  <»f  life,  too  well  appre* 

bended    all  \>y    poor    humanity,    is    of    use    for   cither    time   or 

eternity.     Tin  m   induction  in  a  mood  which  rises 

superior  to  these  antinomic  i  up  men  for  hopeful,  manly  work 
ruei,  if  to  may  he.  f<,r  \< i  rohip.     It  should  be  the  purpose  a of 

all  good  craft  J.  A.  Symonds,  "not  to  weaken   but  to 

.:'y.  not  to  dispirit  and  depress,  but  to  exalt  and  animate."      And 
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Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  the  end -of -the -century  literary  pro- 
duct in  mind,  remarks  with  his  wonted  perception  that  "  it  would 
be  a  poor  service  to  spread  culture,  if  this  be  its  result,  among  the 
comparatively  innocent  and  cheerful  ranks  of  men."  If,  as  he  adds, 
it  be  necessary  nowadays  to  have  "  a  great  deal  of  puling  over  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  are  placed,"  in  Heaven's  name,  let  it  be  done 
off  the  scenes,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  audience. 

In  the  inartistic  indifference  to  selection,  too,  these  soi-disant  real- 
ists are  guilty  of  a  fatal  mistake  and  overlook  a  fundamental  requi- 
site. The  numbing  of  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  so  that  offal  is  not 
recognized  as  such,  can  be  understood  as  the  slow  result  of  pseudo- 
education;  but  the  ignoring  of  proportion,  of  light  and  shade,  of 
planes  and  values  in  the  very  professions  which  must  learn  these 
things  as  the  ABCof  their  art,  may  be  set  down  as  an  exhibition 
of  stupidity.  I  use  the  hack-words  of  the  painter,  but  with  litera- 
ture in  view.  To  devote  as  much  care  and  space  and  emphasis  in  a 
novel  to  the  maunderings  of  a  drunkard  or  the  coquetries  of  a  harlot, 
neither  of  whom  represents  cases  of  fallen  and  still  fitfully  re-emer- 
gent nobility,  but  both  belong  to  the  rank  and  file  of  ineffective  and 
bourgeois  sin, — to  give  such  character-types  more  attention  and  ac- 
cent than  is  bestowed  upon  those  of  larger  bulk  and  more  ideal  signif- 
icance, is  an  example  of  crass  and  vulgar  misjudgment,  and  this 
entirely  aside  from  all  considerations  of  taste  and  morale.  Du 
Maurier,  in  giving  the  world  his  "  Trilby,"  gave  it  also  an  example 
of  the  true  artist's  handling  of  such  a  theme,  teaching  the  noble 
lesson  of  ethical  growth  in  the  case  of  a  grisette  and  so  preserving 
moral  balance  in  the  depiction  of  Bohemian  scenes  and  actions. 
Eliminate  taste  from  art,  and  its  corollary,  the  selective  act  of  the 
artist  in  the  midst  of  his  raw  material,  and  you  reduce  it  to  the  meth- 
ods of  science  and  to  the  products  of  an  unenlightened  industry. 

But  philosophically,  once  more,  the  theory  does  not  hold;  if  it  is 
false  aesthetics,  it  is  also  false  psychology.  Beauty  is  the  one  desid- 
eratum of  all  artistic  creation;  beauty  in  its  broadest  content,  to  in- 
clude grandeur  and  the  solemn  effects  following  on  the  representation 
even  of  noble  terror  and  sorrow.  And  Beauty,  be  it  observed,  ifl  in 
all  respectable  philosophic  analysis  since  Plato,  not  a  quality  confined 
within  the  domain  of  the  aesthetic,  but  at  root  a  spiritual  thing. 
Plato  in  declaring  the  True,  the  Good,  ami  the  Beautiful  to  be  phases 
of  the  one  great  principle,  enunciated,  onee  and  for  all,  what  Philos- 
ophy must  but  repeat;   left  a  dictum  not  acceptable  because  the  utter 
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ance  of  the  great  Greek,  but  because  his  were  the  insight  and  the  im- 
agination to  grasp  what  is  one  of  the  inexpugnable  verities  of  Thought. 

It  was  this  enlarging  theory  which  Emerson  never  tired  of  cham- 
pioning ;  it  was  with  this  in  his  soul  that  Kuskin — prophet  fallen 
upon  evil  days  among  younger  schools  who  sneer  at  him  as  "  liter- 
ary"— said  that  two  things  enter  into  the  greatness  of  a  picture:  first, 
the  subject;  second,  the  treatment;  or,  to  re-phrase  it,  inspiration 
and  technique, — and  not  technique  alone.  The  beautiful  in  art,  then, 
can  no  more  be  separated  from  ethics,  from  the  spiritual,  than  can 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  vital  organism.  Being  the  subtlest,  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  art,  it  is  to  be  above  all  else  desired,  striven  for,  and 
yearned  after,  and  without  it  as  an  incentive  and  an  ideal,  the  detail 
of  a  Meissonier  or  the  metrical  wonders  of  a  Verlaine  are  of  small 
avail.  It  offers,  moreover,  an  infallible  touchstone  in  the  grading  of 
all  art-work.  If  there  be  no  choice  in  the  sort  of  life  spread  out  by 
the  artist,  if  the  instinct  of  lust  dissected  with  truth  and  power  be 
as  interesting,  as  intrinsically  valuable  and  beautiful  as  the  instinct 
of  worship,  then  are  all  graduations  destroyed  and  it  is  idle  for  man 
to  struggle  up  out  of  his  primeval  apehood  toward  kinship  with  the 
angels.  Thus  stripped  of  ambiguit}T,  few  will  refuse  to  grant  the 
idiocy  of  this  attitude;  yet  all  who  contend  for  art  for  art's  sake  im- 
plicitly put  faith  in  the  argument.  To  try  to  turn  ethics  out  of  art 
is  as  foolish  as  to  sweep  back  the  sea  with  a  broomstick.  Nature, 
driven  out  by  the  Horatian  pitchfork,  will  surely  return  again,  and 
healthy -minded  humankind  can  never  be  cajoled  by  the  cant  of  the 
ateliers  into  believing  for  a  moment  that  deftness  of  flesh-tints  or 
truthfulness  in  character-drawing  arc  the  equivalents  of  purity  in 
artistic  conception  and  the  inspiration  of  the  creative  Imagination. 

The    younger     literary     folk    of   the    I  1    States,     then,    are 

brought  face  to  with  certain  hard  tacts  and  an:  bidden  choose. 

iay  follow   older  lands,  Letting   the  popular  theory  of  the  day 

■  rate  and  LruMi<-  their  work,  thereby  laying  themselves  open  to  the 

charge  of  imitation,  an- Americanism,  false  aesthetics  and  false  psychol- 

itraiiwi  a  firm  ,trrip  on  the  essential  truth  that  a 

and  efficient  technique  must  bottom  American  literature  as  it 

•  •    it  of  ;:11  lands,  they  d  have  clear  in 

it  the  still  rity  that  *"  beauty  is  truth,  truth 

that  in  the  ethic  atmosphere  only  can  the  creative  find  its 

homeland  and  Datura]  breathing-plai  in  the  words  of 

Matthew  Arnold,  ■"truth  seen  from  another  side."     We  are  aware 
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that  some  critics,  good  men  and  true,  having  the  best  interests  of  our 
native  literary-  and  art-production  at  heart,  are  fond  of  laying  chief 
stress  on  the  need  of  an  unprovincial  comparison  of  our  work  with 
other  centres  of  civilization,  in  order  to  avoid  a  fatal  self-sufficiency 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  local  standards — a  kind  of  literary  Chauvin- 
ism. And  coincident  with  this  they  talk  continually  of  technique 
and  deem  it  our  crying  duty  just  now  to  ensure  that,  lest  talent  and 
enthusiasm  run  to  waste.  Their  word  has  its  share  of  truth,  but  in 
view  of  this  infinitely  graver  menace  implied  in  the  acceptance  of 
an  illogical  and  soulless  principle  and  method,  sure  if  generally  re- 
ceived to  result  in  malformation  in  place  of  wholesome  growth,  it 
may  well  be  ranked  as  of  secondary  importance.  I  believe  heartily 
that  our  litterateurs  are  by  comparison  scot-free  from  the  worst  phases 
of  the  delusion ;  the  work  being  done  on  all  sides  is  vital  and  vigor- 
ous, and  Mr.  Howells  was  never  more  illuminative  than  in  his  criti- 
cal apercus  recognizing  the  independent  worth  of  our  native  product. 

Indeed,  the  negative  spirit,  the  cynic  mood,  and  the  manner  of  the 
realist  or  the  pessimist  belong,  with  us,  rather  to  the  critics  than  to 
the  creators,  the  latter  being  as  a  class  (though  exceptions  will  occur 
to  all)  sound  at  heart  and  only  eager  to  do  work  which  shall  be  sane, 
broad,  truthful,  and  wholesome.  The  criticism  which  continually 
depresses  a  fine  young  extravagance,  which  reiterates  the  sacerdotal 
function  of  art-minus-morals,  and  which  sneers  down  admiration 
for  local  impulses  and  data,  is  not  wanting  in  the  United  States. 
Though  perhaps  not  representative,  it  exists,  and  so  does  a  correspond- 
ing coterie  among  the  literary  folk  themselves. 

Eeturning  to  the  original  questions  then,  it  may  be  said  that  what 
our  writers  are  doing  is  endangered  by  what  there  is  a  temptation  for 
them  to  believe;  a  temptation  valiantly  resisted  in  the  main,  but  still 
present.  An  American  literature  such  as  is  in  mind,  and  which  if  true 
to  our  literary  forebears  we  must  make,  shall  be  at  once  practical  and 
ideal;  practical,  since  it  is  the  honest  expression  of  national  life  and 
thought;  ideal,  for  that  it  presents  not  facts  alone  but  symbols,  is  not 
merely  photographic  but  artistic  by  reason  of  its  sensing  the  relative 
proportion  of  things  and  the  all-important  role  of  imaginative  repre- 
sentation. Such  a  school  of  writers  will  beget  poets  and  novelists 
who  are  also  patriots,  clasping-  clean  and  loyal  hands  and  taking  an 
inextinguishable  joy  in  their  work,  which  they  hope  shall  be  for  the 
healing  of  the  nation.      And  all  the  people  will  sa\  .   A   un. 

Richard  Bubtos 


The  JLrum 
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BISMARCK:      THE     STRONGEST     PERSONALITY     SINCE 

NAPOLEON. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  left  Germany  a  desert,  its  people  half- 
savage.  The  land  had  lost  all  save  religion.  The  peasantry  had 
much  ado  for  a  generation  to  feed  itself ;  there  was  no  time  to  think 
of  education  or  liberty,  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  were  in  every  prac- 
tical sense  serfs.  The  city -dwellers  were  less  crushed;  but  the  rulers 
had  gone  into  the  struggle  as  autocrats,  and  autocrats  they  remained. 
At  the  same  period  there  had  arisen  in  our  New  England  several 
small  colonies  of  men  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  a  fierce  climate  and 
on  sterile  soil;  courageous  enough  to  give  up  all  they  held  dear  and 
to  face  the  savage  and  starvation  for  what  they  deemed  their  liberties ; 

lligent  enough  to  found  a  university  within  ten  years  of  their 

ling.      It  -ely  to  be  wondered  at  that  for  eight  generations 

the  American  has  r>  1   political  and  personal  liberty  which  the 

nan  lias  not  ;.  i;   nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  it  is  so 

hard  for  us  to  take  his  point  of  view. 

The  Bohenzollern  who  was  the  petty  ruler  of  Brandenburg  and 
of  the  Polish  fief  of  IV.         luring  tbefearfulwar  in  whioh  Gustavus 

•Iphus  laid  thecoma  of  the  equality  of  creeds  in  the  economy 

of  nate  ->t  a  fair  r  of  the   race,       But  his  grand 

Great    Elector,  was  a    man    and    ruler   worthy  of    the   crown 
which    Frederick   T.   placed  on  his  OWn  head  in   L701,  and  an  ancestor 

•h  a  h<  Frederick  the  Only  might  rightfully 

i.     If  Frederick  II  Kings,  truly  Bismarck 

en  his  prophet.     That  Prussia  belonj  ed  to  him  by  divine  right 

it,  lH'Jl,  by  the  Forum  Publ  uny. 

I. 
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to  make  or  to  mar  as  he  saw  fit  was  the  motif  of  all  that  great  mon- 
arch's acts;  but  despite  the  drain  of  his  terrible  wars,  Frederick  did 
not  mar,  he  made  Prussia;  and  what  he  did  in  the  eighteenth,  Bis- 
marck has  carried  forward  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and  has  put 
the  keystone  in  the  splendid  arch  by  creating  a  Germany  one  and 
indivisible. 

Otto  Edouard  Leopold  von  Bismarck  was  born  April  1,  1815,  just 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  at  Schonhausen  in  the  Alte  Mark,  of 
a  family  of  country  nobility  which  had  always  numbered  plenty  of 
soldiers,  many  of  whom,  indeed,  had  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  His 
education  was  got  at  one  of  the  gymnasia  in  Berlin  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen ;  but  though  we  hear  little  of  his  devotion  to  his 
studies  and  much  of  his  wild  ways,  his  naturally  alert  mind  managed 
by  infiltration  to  grasp  the  foundation  of  a  very  thorough  knowledge. 
He  was  a  furious  fellow,  big  and  burly,  good-natured  and  reckless, 
quick  in  speech  and  ready  to  follow  up  a  word  by  a  challenge.  A 
mighty  man  with  the  Schlager,  he  had  some  thirty  duels  to  his  score, 
in  each  of  which  he  came  off  the  victor.  Having,  like  all  the  other 
German  college  men,  served  his  year,  he  undertook  the  management 
of  his  father's  Pomeranian  estate.  Extremely  fond  of  a  country 
life,  he  went  into  his  work  with  zeal,  but  he  coupled  his  economic 
activity  with  so  much  of  what  we  should  call  "  horse-play,"  that  he 
earned  the  soubriquet  der  tolle  Bismarck,  and  frightened  out  of  all  pro- 
priety the  good  folk  of  the  region,  and  especially  their  sisters  and 
their  cousins  and  their  aunts.  He  could  drink  almost  any  one  under 
the  table;  he  galloped  about  the  country  on  the  wildest  hunts  and 
larks,  and  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  company  of  boon  compan- 
ions of  the  kind  who  played  practical  jokes.  But  for  all  this  exu- 
berance of  spirits  he  neglected  not  his  work;  and  finally,  having  with 
difficulty  won  the  hand  of  Johanna  von  Puttkammer,  the  daughter 
of  a  pious  house,  he  married  in  1847  and  settled  down.  Up  to  her 
death,  in  1894,  his  wife,  a  rare  helpmate  of  the  true  Teutonic  sort, 
and  a  lady  of  culture  and  executive  ability,  made  a  home  for  Bismarck 
to  which  he  never  failed  to  return  with  a  glad  heart.  The  tone 
of  the  Prussian  nobility  forty  years  ago  was  pious  almost  to  Puritan 
ism,  though  they  possessed  not  the  u  tyranny  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath.  " 
Bismarck  had  indulged  in  free-thinking,  but  after  his  marriage  he 
joined  the  church,  and  though  by  no  means  a  consistent  attendant, 
was  wont  to  go  to  communion  twice  a  year;  and  lie  was  a  thorough 
stickler  for  religion  among  the  people  and  in  the  state. 
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A  deo  rex,  a  rege  lex  was  the  motto  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  only 
modified  in  our  day.  To  us  Americans  this  is  a  doctrine  absurd 
enough,  but  once  accept  it  and  the  Hohenzollern  scheme  was  well 
carried  out.  With  all  his  tyranny,  no  monarch  ever  slaved  for  his 
people  more  earnestly  than  grim  old  Frederick;  and  it  would  not 
be  far  from  true  that  a  kindly  despotism  is  the  best  government — if 
one  could  but  insure  the  adjective.  The  writer  lived  in  Berlin  in 
the  'fifties,  and  became  familiar  with  what  Prussia  was  before  she 
grew  to  her  present  bulk ;  and  he  has  never  seen  any  class  in  any 
community  more  earnest,  more  high-toned,  more  patriotic,  more  self- 
sacrificing,  than  the  Prussian  nobility.  "  For  God,  King  and  Father- 
land!" was  a  cry  which  came  not  from  perfunctory  lips,  but  from  the 
heart  of  hearts  of  the  upper  classes ;  and,  not  to  underrate  the  middle 
classes  of  to-day  in  Prussia,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  brain 
and  brawn  of  the  land  was  in  its  titled  land-owners.  The  peasant 
was  in  the  bonds  of  a  feudalism  extinct  by  law,  but  alive  by  custom. 

The  successors  of  Frederick  the  Great  were  incapable,  and  his 
glorious  structure  rusted  out.  At  Jena,  Prussia  bit  the  dust;  in  1813 
her  people  threw  off  the  Napoleonic  yoke,  and  at  one  stroke  freed 
their  country  and  themselves;  but  they  gained  no  semblance  of 
representation  until,  in  18-17,  Frederick  William  IV.  created  a  species 
of  skeleton  parliament.  Representing  his  district  in  this  body,  Bis- 
marck was,  from  the  start,  strongly  against  permitting  the  King's  con- 
cessions to  go  too  far.  "  I  am  no  enemy  of  the  constitutional  system,  " 
said  he  later;  "  on  the  contrary  I  deem  it  to  be  the  only  possible  form 
of  government;  but  had  I  believed  that  a  dictatorship — absolutism — 
in  Prussia  would  have  speeded  the  unification  of  Germany,  I  should 
assuredly  have  advised  absolutism."  Tin;  spirit  of  the  Prussian 
nation  ntially    monarchical;    the    king    not  only    reigns   but 

-,  and  Bismarck  held  that  the  constitution  must  be  construed  to 
-the  monarch  all  power  of  which  he  had  not  specifically  divested 
himself;    nor  would  be  ever  allow  that  a  majority  vote  in  parliament — 

which   was  bat  a  majority  of  a   majority — represented   the  people, 
nark  was  plus  reyeditie  que  leroi;  but  curiously  it    was  on  the 

ancient  republican  Boil  of  Venioe,  where  both  happened  to  be  in  I  847, 

that  he  fnvt  attracted  tip-  persona]  notice  of  the  bring,  who  rejoiced  to 
find  a  man  who  still  held  intact  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  Eohen- 
zollerns.     Thei         no  need  to  recapitulate  the  revolution  of  L848, 
with  it-  barricade   and  Commune  furies  in  Berlin;  but  die  end  of  it 

all  was  that.  t.h.  inted  a  constitution  to  his  people,  and  the 
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first  parliament  was  summoned  for  February,  1849.  The  king  now 
put  to  use  Bismarck's  rugged  fealty  and  stanchness,  and  he  earned, 
even  so  early  as  this  time,  the  ill-will  of  the  progressists.  No  man 
was  ever  more  cut  out  to  invite  antipathy.  "  I  have  been  hated  by 
each  party  in  turn, "  quoth  Bismarck.  But  the  love  of  united  Ger- 
many was  an  ample  compensation. 

The  aspirations  for  unity  in  Germany  dated  back  to  the  revolution 
of  1830,  but  it  was  not  until  1848  that  the  first  National  Assembly  met 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  it  devised  a  constitution  and  offered 
the  King  of  Prussia  the  crown  of  a  German  empire.  This  was  re- 
fused on  the  score  that  the  offer  emanated  only  from  the  people 
and  not  the  princes;  but  the  German  sentiment  was  aroused,  and 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Prussia  soon  joined  in  an  effort  to  secure  a 
lasting  alliance.  In  1850  another  attempt  was  made  at  Erfurt  by  the 
princes,  but  this  too  lapsed;  the  governing  and  the  governed  could 
not  amalgamate.  The  only  residuum  of  both  assemblies  was  to  show 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  striving  for  the  leadership  of  a  to-be - 
united  Germany ;  and  this  outwardly  amiable  but  inwardly  burning 
strife  ended  at  Olmutz  in  November,  1850,  by  the  complete  triumph 
of  Austria  and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia.  As  a  part  of  all  this  Bis- 
marck had  earned  a  reputation  for  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
One  of  his  strong  points — not  often  coupled  to  so  much  obstinacy  of 
purpose — was  his  willingness  to  bow  to  the  expedient ;  and  bitter  a 
dose  as  Olmutz  was,  Bismarck  approved  it,  for  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  to  measure  strength  with  Austria. 

Bismarck's  next  duty  was  as  a  representative  of  Prussia  in  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  which  met  in  1851  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  forty- 
odd  states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation ;  and  it  was  here  that  he 
first  became  intimate  with  the  Crown  Prince,  the  later  King  and 
Emperor  William.  His  reports  to  the  home  offices  from  the  diet  are 
photographic  in  their  characterization  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was 
concerned.  His  duties  were  to  make  Prussia  prominent  in  the  diet ; 
but  this  was  no  easy  task,  for  Austria  had  nearly  all  the  minor 
powers  under  her  thumb.  The  sole  point  on  which  Prussia  and 
Austria  agreed  was  in  the  cautiousness  of  their  recognition  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851.  Only  in  the  matter  oi 
the  Zollverein  was  Prussia  able  to  hold  head  to  Austria;  and  m 
Prussia's  dispute  with  Switzerland  in  L856  Austria  dietated  the 
settlement.  Indeed  Prussia  had  a  tortuous  path  to  tread  between 
Russia  on   one   side,  Austria   on    the    other,  and    Fraiu-e    aeioss    the 
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Rhine;  and  Prussia  in  those  days  was  not  the  Prussia  of  the  late 
*  sixties.  The  so-called  great  powers  could  not  gauge  her  reserve 
power ;  though  she  so  far  stooped  as  to  beg  for  a  seat  in  the  peace 
congress  succeeding  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  barely  accorded  her; 
and  many  were  the  ill -turns  she  pocketed  from  Austria  while  piling 
up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath.  "  Who  is  Herr  von  Bismarck, 
this  Landwehr  lieutenant?"  was  asked  at  the  diet.  But  he  soon  made 
his  mark,  and  there  is  no  better  instance  of  the  trenchant,  if  scarcely 
diplomatic,  way  Bismarck  had  of  cutting  the  knot  of  a  difficulty 
than  his  conversation  with  Baron  Prokesch,  the  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiary and  president  of  the  diet,  in  the  early  days  at  Frankfort.  The 
Austrians  were  much  in  the  habit  of  bullying,  and  of  assuming  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation  things  which  were  not  facts.  One  evening,  when 
at  a  large  social  gathering,  Bismarck  and  Prokesch,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  group  of  diplomats,  were  discussing  a  protocol  based  on  cer- 
tain equivocations,  Prokesch  said,  looking  straight  at  Bismarck:  "If 
that  were  not  true,  then  I,  in  the  name  of  my  Imperial  master,  should 
have  been  guilty  of  lying!"  Returning  his  gaze  without  a  symptom 
of  faltering,  "  Precisely  so,  Your  Excellency!"  slowly  said  Bismarck. 
The  group,  thunderstruck  and  embarrassed,  scarcely  knew  which  way 
to  turn.  Prokesch  moved  away;  but  later,  at  the  supper-table,  he 
came  over  to  Bismarck  with  a  glass  of  champagne  and  "Well,  let 
us  make  peace!"  "Assuredly,"  said  Bismarck,  "but  the  protocol 
must  be  altered."     And  it  was. 

In  the  Crimean  war  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  keep  on  </o<><\  terms  with  the  czar,  and  meanwhile  not  to  truckle 
to  Austria.  This  was  no  simple  work,  but  it  was  expedient  if 
labyrinthic.     "  Qette  politiq  va  vou*  conduire  d  Jena"  said  the 

ach  ambassador  at  Berlin  to  Bismarck  in  1855.  u  Pourquoi pas  d 
Leipzig  ou  d  Waterloo fn  proudly  replied  Bismarck — and  it  did,  to 
Sadowa  and  Sedan. 

From  Fran  I:  fort  Bismarck  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in 

d  the  later  King  William  was  prince  regent;  and  here  he 

remained  three  years.     It  was  at  this  time  that  occurred  the  Franco- 

in  Italy,  and  that  Nape  irations  to  the  left  bank 

of  the  Rhine  a  French  Emperor's"  VBmpirt 

'  i  '  la  i    well    t.  into    uLiJBhnpire  <■',<!  I    4p4el" 

fur  his   wars   |  <-l.       In   October,    I860,   the  rulers  of   Russia, 

Prussia,  and  Austria  mel  m  Warsaw  to  di  on     the  European  sitna 
tion.     Bismarck  and  forcibly  impre  sed  himself  by  his 
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clean-cut  knowledge  and  purpose  upon  both  his  sovereign  and  the 
prime  minister,  Prince  Anthony.  His  help  was  sought,  and  there- 
after he  was  the  chief  counsellor  of  William  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  January,  1861.  In  the  ten  succeeding  years  Bismarck  made 
his  master  the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe. 

William  was  a  true  soldier.  The  Prussian  army,  defensively 
mobilized  in  the  Franco-Austrian  War,  had  revealed  grave  defects, 
notwithstanding  Napoleon  declared  to  his  army  that  its  threatening 
attitude  arrested  his  victorious  march.  To  correct  these  shortcomings, 
William  and  his  military  advisers  at  once  applied  themselves,  with 
what  effect  was  shown  at  Sadowa.  In  1862  Bismarck  was  recalled 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  sent  to  Paris,  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  His  grasp  of  mind  had  already  compassed  the  inevitable  con- 
flict with  France  for  ownership  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  had  already 
prophesied  the  struggle  with  Austria  for  supremacy  in  Germany. 
Though  his  residence  in  Paris  had  been  useful,  he  was  summoned 
back  within  a  few  months.  The  chamber  had  refused  to  vote  the 
military  budget ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  the  king  appointed 
Bismarck  president  of  his  ministry.  William  was  one  of  those  men 
with  a  genius  for  selecting  servants.  The  conflict  between  parliament 
and  king  grew  to  be  constant.  Bismarck's  schemes,  already  ripened 
and  only  awaiting  time  and  place,  could  not  succeed  if  proclaimed 
from  the  housetops ;  the  country  would  not  vote  supplies  for  an  army 
for  which  it  could  see  no  necessity.  The  foreign  complications  could 
be  but  partially  enlarged  on,  nor  the  future  policy  of  Prussia  openly 
indicated,  and  Bismarck  was  heartily  sick  of  the  much  parliamentary 
talking  and  loss  of  time.  "  Eloquent  people  remind  one  of  women 
with  pretty  feet,  who  wear  boots  too  tight  for  them  and  thrust  them 
out  to  be  admired. "  "  Debate  should  only  serve  to  orient  people. " 
"  The  wildness  of  the  declamation  makes  me  think  of  the  Neapolitan 
command  which  used  to  follow  the  Charge  Bayonet! — Faccia  fer 
(Make  a  ferocious  face) — Forward !  March !"  "  Not  by  speeches  and 
majority  votes  can  the  great  questions  of  the  day  be  settled,"  said  ho, 
"this  was  the  error  of  '48  and  '49 — but  by  iron  and  blood!"  For 
four  years  this  conflict  went  on ;  and  what  the  government  could  not 
get  by  votes,  it  took.  The  trio  of  men  who  made  tho  German  em- 
pire— Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Roon — well  understood  each  other; 
their  master  reposed  full  confidence  in  them,  and  so  matters  went  on. 

In  the   Polish   insurrection    Prussia  stood   by    the   OBftX,  and   tho 

purpose  of  England,  Franco  and  Austria  to  intervene  proved  inv 
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potent.  Europe  learned  that  Bismarck  had  nothing  akin  to  fear  in 
his  foreign  policy.  With  Russia  as  a  friend,  he  could  now  speak 
out  more  plainly  to  Austria;  the  time  for  truckling  had  passed; 
Vienna  was  given  to  understand  that  she  could  no  longer  lead  in 
Germany.  In  1863  came  up  the  interminable  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  the  details  of  which  are  as  complicated  as,  and  far  less 
useful  than,  Bradshaw.  The  Danes,  in  short,  on  the  accession  of 
Christian  IX. ,  had  attempted  to  incorporate  with  their  kingdom  the 
duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  a  thing  they  were  bound  by 
treaty  not  to  do;  the  German  diet  protested,  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
joined  to  enforce  the  protest.  Again  the  Prussian  parliament  refused 
to  grant  a  groschen  for  war;  and  again  William  and  his  ministers  took 
what  they  needed.  "  If  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  war,  we  shall 
do  so  with  your  approval  or  without!"  boldly  said  Bismarck.  The 
man  stood  alone ;  no  one  could  see  the  true  policy  of  Prussia.  So 
well-hated  a  premier  has  not  calmly  pursued  his  way  during  the 
century.  He  complained  that  the  bitterest  insults  were  heaped  on 
him  under  the  protection  of  so-called  debate.  "  I  found  on  the  aver- 
age that  the  same  insults  to  the  prime  minister  which  would  condemn 
a  master-mechanic  to  a  heavy  fine  and  perhaps  imprisonment  if 
spoken  of  his  fellow,  were  expurged,  if  uttered  in  parliament,  by  a 
fine  of  ten  thaler. "  "  For  ten  pitiful  thaler,  any  one  had  a  right  to 
heap  insults  on  me. " 

Go  to  war  Prussia  did.      She  mobilized,  and  swept  the  Danes  out 

^chleswig.      Despite  Btormfl  of  protest  from  within  and  without,  to 

which  Bismarck  turned  an  adder's  ear,  Prussia,  backed  by  Austria, 

forced   the   fighting.     England  tried  cajolery,   then    menaces;   but 

fiarck  knew  the  temper  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and  cared  not  a 
straw.      At  Dttppel   die   backbone  of  the  war  Was   broken;    Denmark 

rcunbed  and  Schleswig,  Bolstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  turned  over 
triaand  Pi  to  deal  with  "as  they  should  agree."     Tn  this 

simple  phrase  lay  a  fruitful  SOUTOe  of    future  complication.       Finally, 

■•in,  it  I  that  Austria  should  retain  Holstein;    Prussia 

Seh!'  an  1   William  bought  the  emperor'l  half  of  Lauenburg. 

This  modest  war — a  pigmy  in  hard   fighting  OOmpared  to  Grant's 

ncident  Wilderness  campaign— was  just  what  I'm-  ia  Deeded  to 

complete  her  already  perfect  arm  inization,  and  William,  aided 

B    m  and   sfoltl  not  repair  every  gap  which  the 

mobilization,  the  manoeuvring,  and  the  fighting  of  the  Prussian  divi- 

lad    bown  to  ezi  *      But  the  honorable  issue  of  the  war  by  no 
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means  placated  the  parliament  or  the  people,  and  the  hatred  of  Bis- 
marck was  practically  exemplified  by  the  attempt  to  assassinate  him 
in  I860. 

The  tension  with  Austria  continued  to  increase,  and  the  latter' s 
antagonism  in  Holstein  finally  brought  an  intimation  from  Bismarck 
that  "  Prussia  would  resume  her  liberty  of  action  and  consult  only  her 
own  interests  " ;  to  which  unequivocal  hint  Austria  responded  by 
assembling  troops  on  the  frontier.  This  meant  blood  and  iron. 
Prussia  was  ready,  for  Kussia  was  friendly,  and  Italy,  anti -Austrian 
to  the  core,  was  aiming  to  grab  Venetia.  In  April,  1866,  the  fruit 
of  Bismarck's  consummate  policy,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
was  signed  between  Italy  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  suggested  a 
European  congress;  Bismarck  made  signs  of  agreement,  knowing 
that  Austria — as  she  did — would  reject  the  proposal.  All  was  ready, 
but  King  William  was  loath  to  draw  the  sword :  Bismarck  was  put  to 
it  to  invent  a  casus  belli  which  he  would  act  on,  when  Austria  her- 
self furnished  it.  She  pretended  to  submit  the  Holstein  question  to 
the  German  diet,  but  meanwhile  convoked  the  estates  of  Holstein  to 
decide  upon  what  it  desired.  This  latter  act  ruptured  the  treaty  of 
Gastein,  and  Austria's  procedure  then  trenched  on  Prussia's  con- 
dominate  rights  in  Holstein.  General  Manteuffel  was  at  once  dis- 
patched into  that  province  and  drove  out  the  Austrians  helter-skelter. 
War  was  in  full  swing. 

It  was  now  a  question  as  to  how  the  German  princes  would  side ; 
and  on  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse -Cassel  returning  evasive  an- 
swers to  Bismarck's  demand  for  prompt  declaration  of  their  attitude, 
Prussia  marched  troops  into  their  capitals  within  two  days  and  sum- 
marily choked  them  off.  This  act,  quite  in  the  slashing  style  of  old 
Frederick,  was  prompted  by  Bismarck.  Italy  and  Prussia  declared 
war  at  the  same  moment,  and  Bismarck,  the  premier,  could  now  sit 
down  to  watch  Moltke,  the  marshal,  manoeuvre  his  army -corps. 
This  work,  the  most  brilliant  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, culminated  in  Sadowa. 

Napoleon  now  threw  himself  into  the  scale  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  but  Prussia  would  listen  to  no  truce  until  Austria  suc- 
cumbed. Napoleon  was  playing  for  the  Rhine  frontier  of  1S14-,  and 
his  minister,  Benedetti,  offered  to  let  Prussia  have  her  own  way  with 
Austria,  as  against  this  concession  to  France.  Bismarck  dawdled 
with  Benedetti  until  terms  were  made  with  Austria,  under  which 
Prussia  took  Schleswig,  Holstein,  Hanover,  11  issel,  and   Frank 
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fort,  and  then  threw  him  over.  He  could  afford  to  do  this,  for,  after 
the  crushing  defeat  of  Austria,  the  south  German  states  signed  the 
long -discussed  secret  treaties  by  which  they  agreed  to  serve  under  the 
lead  of  Prussia  in  case  of  a  national  struggle :  German  unification  had 
been  begun,  and  it  was  with  the  whole  race  that  France  must  reckon. 
Benedetti  stormed,  even  threatened  war,  but  Bismarck  was  immov- 
able.    This  incident  was  a  master-stroke. 

Sadowa  not  only  made  Prussia  the  centre  of  German  influence, 
but  better  still,  it  reconciled  king  and  people,  and  new  elections 
brought  in  a  parliament  with  which  Bismarck  could  work  in  unison. 
Never  was  a  more  splendid  triumph  than  the  day  when  William, 
preceded  by  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Eoon,  moved  down  the  Unter  den 
Linden  between  rows  of  over  two  hundred  captured  Austrian  guns. 

In  February,  1867,  the  North  German  Parliament  opened  in 
Berlin,  with  some  three  hundred  members  representing  twenty-two 
states  north  of  the  Mam,  and  in  April  a  constitution  was  agreed  on, 
and  Bismarck  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation.  The 
threatening  attitude  of  France  had  speeded  on  the  new  work.  Balked 
in  his  claim  for  the  Rhine  frontier,  Napoleon  now  suggested  that 
Prussia  should  wink  at  his  seizing  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  But 
he  got  neither — Bismarck's  political  acumen  was  more  than  equal  to 
Napoleon's  greediness.  He  did,  however,  finally  agree  to  a  confer- 
ence of  European  powers  on  the  subject,  and  this  eventuated  in  pre- 
venting the  grab-game  of  France. 

The  three  years  preceding  1870  were  spent  by  Bismarck  in  con- 
solidating the  anion  of  north  and  south  Germany;  by  France  in 
thwarting    Bi  Unaware  how  close  the  bond  already   was, 

Napoleon  pretended  to  more  influence  with  the  south  German  states 
than  the  chancellor,  and  how  well  Bismarck  succeeded  in  his  unifica- 
tion structure,  in  despite  of  Napoleon  the  Little,  was  proved  in  a 

very  few  day-  of  lv7o.       In  closing  the   fourth  session  of  the  Keiehs- 

•  of  that  yeai  William  congratulated  the  country  on 

Lbstantially  one.     Bismarck  was  not  the  only  man  to 

er  was  waiting  [or  north  and 
th  to  ihake  handi  in  n  t.     It  needed  some  cataclysm  to 

bring  this  about;  and  midsummer  of  L870  furnished  the  shock. 
Napoleon's  worm-eaten  dynasty  ring;  nothing  but  stirring 

mid  appeal  to  the  Gallic  love  of  glory  could  shore  it 
up.     A  p  >  war  was  the  only  i  and  I*  the  only 

opponent.     Bow  the  military  authorities  of  Prance  could  have  be 
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lieved  lier  army  to  be  fit  it  is  hard  to  see ;  but  France  is  trie  land  of 
surprises,  and  while,  under  his  many  splendid  leaders,  from  Vercin- 
getorix  to  Napoleon,  the  Gaul  has  always  been  unsurpassed  as  a 
soldier,  in  adversity  or  led  by  mediocre  men  he  cannot  rival  the 
steadiness  of  the  Teuton. 

The  absurd  pretext  that  a  Hohenzollern  must  not  accept  the 
throne  of  Spain  was  a  weak  enough  casus  belli ;  but  to  demand  that  the 
head  of  the  Hohenzollerns  should  give  pledges  for  the  future — and 
especially  Benedetti's  insolence  to  King  William  at  Ems — well 
showed  that  the  Boulevardists  of  Paris  had  predetermined  war.  It 
is  not  uncommonly  claimed  that  Bismarck  led  France  into  this  step 
by  insidious  diplomatic  practices.  Were  this  so,  as  war  was  certain, 
wherein  would  Bismarck  have  been  at  fault  in  hurrying  its  advent? 
The  fact  is  that  Napoleon  was  bound  to  have  war;  Prussia  was  wait- 
ing and  ready.  So  soon  as  a  mobilization  was  ordered,  Bismarck's 
labors  were  for  the  moment  finished.  The  last  war  had  crushed  the 
arrogance  of  Austria ;  would  this  one  crush  the  insane  war  fury  of 
the  Gaul?  The  answer  came  in  a  battle  song:  from  Alps  to  Baltic 
feuds  were  forgot,  every  German  flew  to  arms,  and  the  "  Wacht  am 
Bhein"  was  chanted  by  millions  of  throats  along  the  banks  of  that 
blood-stained  river.  Under  Bismarck's  leading,  German  hands  and 
hearts  were  knit;  the  outcome  of  the  war  was  assured. 

No  need  to  recapitulate  the  avalanche  which  swept  over  France 
during  August,  1870.  Bismarck  followed  his  master;  he  had  little 
to  do  but  watch  the  stupendous  drama,  until  on  September  1,  at 
Sedan,  Napoleon  surrendered  his  sword.     Was  ever  such  a  triumph? 

First  to  meet  the  crestfallen  emperor  was  Bismarck ;  and  of  this 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  a  small  room  in  a  mean  house  in  Don- 
chery,  Bismarck  afterward  said  that  he  felt  as  he  used  when,  as  a 
youth,  he  had  invited  some  young  lady  to  be  his  partner  in  the 
cotillon,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  converse  about,  and  no  one  would 
come  up  and  take  her  out  for  a  turn. 

At  a  banquet  next  day  the  king  drank  to  the  health  of  his  army: 
"You,  General  von  Roon,  have  whetted  Prussia's  sword;  you,  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke,  have  wielded  it;  and  you,  Count  von  Bismarck,  have 
made  Prussia  great  by  wisely  directing  her  policy!"  Almost  greater 
than  the  military  result  was  the  triumph  of  Bismarck's  long  Struggle 
for  German  unity.  At  last  north  and  south  saw  the  truth  of  United 
we  Stand,  Divided  we  Kail!  and  there  arose  an  immediate  and  uni- 
versal demand  for  union.      The  south  came  of  her  own  free   will   and 
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claimed  that  political  kinship  with  the  north  which  had  been  so  long 
a  dream.  The  harvest  of  Bismarck's  prescient  sowing  had  ripened. 
Though  there  still  had  to  be  some  give  and  take  in  the  settlements  of 
detail,  it  was  with  the  hearty  consent  of  all  that  William  became 
the  first  emperor  of  the  new  Germany.  The  King  of  Prussia  was 
placed  on  the  imperial  throne  by  people  and  princes  together. 

Meanwhile  the  French  republic  succeeded  the  empire;  and  both 
Favre  and  Thiers  unsuccessfully  essayed  to  win  a  truce  while  German 
siege  guns  were  being  mounted  around  Paris.  The  siege  went  on, 
and  finally  came  negotiations  for  peace.  To  these  both  Favre  and 
Thiers  were  parties.  The  former  Bismarck  by  no  means  gauged 
high ;  he  esteemed  Thiers  at  his  true  worth.  But  Bismarck  was  a 
■hard  man  to  deal  with,  and  France  could  not  readily  acknowledge  how 
low  she  had  fallen.  When  negotiating  with  Thiers  in  Versailles — 
they  talked  in  French,  of  which  Bismarck  is  a  master — at  one  of 
Bismarck's  demands,  Thiers  sprang  up  with  "Mais,  cest  une  spolia- 
tion veritable,  cest  une  vilete  /"  Bismarck  showed  no  annoyance, 
but  at  once  began  talking  German.  "  Mais,  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Thiers,  after  a  moment,  "  vous  savez  bien  que  je  ne  sais  point  Valle- 
mand.n  Bismarck  again  resumed  in  French:  "When  you  spoke 
of  vilete,  I  saw  that  I  did  not  know  enough  French,  and  I  preferred 
ipeak  German,  in  which  I  know  the  value  of  the  words  I  utter 
and  hear."  Thiers  gave  way  and  agreed  to  the  clause  in  question. 
Finally  terms  were  made:  France  ceded  what  she  had  vowed  she 
never  would  part  with,  and  paid  the  sum  she  had  vowed  she  never 
could  raise;  the  German  army,  on  March  1,  1871,  entered  Paris,  and 
the  Franco-German  war  was  over. 

handsomely   standing   by    Prussia   during   1S70   Russia  had 
ber  reward.     This  she  now  took  by  repudiating  the  treaty 

of  1856,  andei  t  I      rmany.      Austria  made  up  her  mind  to 

■  •  L866 ;  Beast  yielded  to  the  logic  of  events;  and  ata  meeting  in 
August,  L871,a1  Salzburg,  William  and  Francis  Joseph  exchanged  a 

tonic  embrace.     A  year  later  the  1  uperors  met  in  Berlin, 

and  Bismarck  thus  began    to  mature  his   plana    f<>r   isolating 

-for  cutting  short  her  fury  for  n  As  the  fruits  <>f  the 

two  wars  that  he  had   f  i  to  be  necessary  had   proved  all- 

sufficient,  Bismarck  was  now  a  "fanatic  for  peace.'1  Return  visits 
wer  e  to  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  came 

Berlin.     All  centra]  Europe,  with  Russia  in  the  background — the 

i  Kai$et  Bund — stood  arrayed  againsl  Prance,  demanding  peace. 
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The  attitude  of  Germany  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war  had  much  to 
do  with  preventing  a  general  European  struggle,  and  when  in  the 
summer  of  1879  the  powers  met  in  Berlin  to  deliberate  upon  the 
treaty  of  San  Stephano,  Bismarck  was  presiding  officer.  A  wonder- 
ful change  was  this  from  1856  when  Prussia  was  barely  admitted  to 
a  minor  seat  at  Paris;  and  during  the  stormy  sessions  Bismarck,  with 
all  his  patience  and  persuasiveness,  had  much  ado  to  keep  Russia  or 
England  from  leaving  the  conference  in  anger.  Gortchakofr"  could 
not  have  his  way ;  Bismarck  did  have  his,  and  the  two  were  finally 
quits  for  more  than  one  act  of  arrogance  by  the  Russian  diplomat  in 
bygone  days.  Owing  to  this  disappointment,  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  feeling  that  Bismarck  had  been  somewhat  less  than 
friendly,  fell  away  from  the  court  of  Berlin — and  there  arose  danger 
of  a  Muscovite  flirtation  with  France.  Alarmed  at  this  attitude,  Bis- 
marck hurried  to  Vienna.  Austria  was  grateful  for  German  support 
in  her  Eastern  policy,  and  signed  a  defensive  treaty  against  Russia  in 
October,  1879,  which  was  but  reluctantly  approved  by  the  Russophile 
Emperor  William.  Thus  again  was  created  a  guaranty  of  peace;  and 
when,  in  1885,  Alexander  III.  succeeded  his  assassinated  father,  the 
war-maniacs  of  Russia  were  permanently  shelved.  Three  years  pre- 
vious to  this,  Bismarck's  dealings  with  Italy  had  borne  fruit  in  the 
accession  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Triple  Alliance;  and  this  put  it  still 
further  out  of  the  power  of  France  to  think  of  war.  One  more 
power — Spain — remained  to  be  placated  in  order  to  isolate  France, 
and  this  neatly  came  about  in  the  silly  ebullition  of  Gallic  jealousy 
when  King  Alphonso  was  made  a  Prussian  colonel;  in  his  being  in- 
sulted in  Paris  as  the  l  Roi  Uhlan';  and  in  a  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia  to  Madrid.  Again  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  friendly 
attitude  of  Spain,  and — despite  an  occasional  misunderstanding — the 
kindly  relations  with  the  czar's  government  made  Germany  secure 
from  a  war  of  revenge;  and  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor's skilful  hand.  It  was  he  who  had  preserved  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Bismarck's  astonishing  sueeess  in 
the  Franco-German  war  relieved  him  from  difficulties  at  home.  The 
new  imperial  constitution  was  far  from  a  perfect  instrument  The 
Reichstag  was  a  mere  body  for  discussion.  Initiative  and  veto  re- 
mained with  the  Bundesrath,  whieh  represented  the  rulers,  and  the 
Bundesrath  was  overawed  by  Prussia — m  other  words  by  Bismarck. 
This  meant  eternal  vigilance.     Germans  are  not  only  factious  but  ire 
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never-ending  debaters — "  Show  me  two  Germans  and  I  will  show  you 
two  opinions" — and  such  was  the  Eeichstag.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  antagonism  between  church  and  state  grew  apace.  Alsace-Lor- 
raine— the  glacis  of  the  Empire — was  not  easy  to  govern,  until  in 
1880  these  provinces  were  given  a  sort  of  autonomy,  and  conciliation 
became  the  maxim  of  the  government.  Considering  their  sudden  ac- 
quisition, the  five  milliards  received  from  France  were  spent  with 
fair  judiciousness,  in  rewarding  the  leading  heroes,  in  creating  a  war- 
chest,  and  in  building  fortresses,  strategic  railways,  and  a  fleet;  but 
their  disposition  created  many  a  heartburn.  And  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  worry  was  the  triennial  army  bill.  Moltke  had  truly  said 
that  what  Germany  had  won  in  half  a  year  she  would  have  to  defend 
for  half  a  century;  but  the  interminable  squabbles  over  the  army 
were  a  load  to  weigh  down  any  man,  until  the  parliament  finally 
agreed  to  surrender  the  military  budget  to  the  emperor  for  seven 
years ;  and  this  has  since  been  repeated.  The  never-ceasing  opposi- 
tion of  the  clericals,  the  Kultur-Kampf,  the  railway  imbroglio,  the 
location  of  the  federal  supreme  court  at  Leipzig,  the  attempts  of 
Ilodel  and  Nobiling  to  assassinate  the  emperor,  and  the  difficulty  in 
passing  a  repressive  law,  sadly  pressed  on  the  aging  chancellor.  In 
1877,  wearied  by  the  eternal  struggle,  by  ill  health  and  vexation  of 
spirit,  Bismarck  sent  to  the  Emperor  his  petition  for  leave  to  resign. 
All  Germany  rose  in  protest  to  this  act;  and  William  returned  the 
petition  with  u Niemcda!71  written  on  the  margin.  Bismarck  might 
have  unrestricted  leave,  but  chancellor  he  must  remain.  Had  Bis- 
marck not  discovered  in  this  universal  reliance  on  his  ability  and 
strength  a  means  of  forcing  compliance  to  his  will,  he  would  have 
been  more  than  human,  and  thereafter  the  threat  to  resign  was  at 
intervals  covertly  utilized — indeed,  so  often  that  it  finally  lost  its 
potency. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  tin;  wounding  of  the  Emperor  by  Nobi- 

'  that  the  I  ainst  the  Socialists  were  finally  passed,  and  tl 

were  remo  ly  administered.     To  d  cons  it  is  hard  to 

say  which  aarohism  or  I  anny  employed  in  seeking 

ot  it.     The  poli<  orted  to  the  methods  of  medievalism  to 

Thii  trouble  enough;    but  by  far  the 

had  tO  Rfl  the  Kultur  Kampf — the 

ohnrch  and  In   L870,  simultaneously  with  the 

aration  of  war  by  Prance,  was  announced  the  papal  dogma  of  In- 
fallibility, and  that,  with  th-  Preach  leanings  of  die  Boly  See,  there 
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was  some  connection  between  these  two  events  has  always  been 
thought  probable.  The  dogma  the  German  Catholic  bishops,  as  in 
duty  bound,  accepted  and  sought  to  force  upon  their  flocks,  demand- 
ing, for  instance,  of  the  theological  professors  of  Bonn  its  acceptance 
under  pain  of  suspension.  On  the  appeal  of  the  professors,  Bismarck 
assured  them  they  could  not  be  touched.  A  lay  Catholic  teacher  in 
East  Prussia  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to  teach  the  dogma, 
and  upheld  in  his  place  by  the  government.  The  Jesuits  plotted  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  bred  so  much  mischief  everywhere,  that  even  the 
Old  Catholic  party  sided  against  them,  and  many  demanded  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  land.  Laws  were  passed  against  them.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  priestly  and  scholastic  functions,  and  most  of  them 
left  Germany.  Contumacious  prelates  were  fined  or  mulcted  of  their 
pay ;  and  Bismarck  was  now  as  roundly  abused  by  the  pope  and  the 
Catholics  as  he  had  ever  been  by  the  French.  The  clericals  held 
doctrines  highly  dangerous  to  the  government,  and  "  Pope  or  Kaiser?" 
was  the  question  of  the  day.  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  again  strode 
through  the  land.     Should  a  man  be  a  German  or  a  Catholic  first? 

In  May,  1873,  the  Falk  repressive  laws  were  passed:  the  Catho- 
lics disregarded  them;  and  their  acts — christenings,  marriages,  fune- 
rals— were  declared  null  and  void;  their  records  were  seized;  the 
archbishop  of  Posen  was  even  imprisoned ;  and  a  later  law  deprived 
refractory  priests  of  their  civic  rights  and  subjected  them  to  banish- 
ment. Civil  marriage  was  made  obligatory.  So  heavy  was  the  hand 
of  the  government  that  Bismarck,  from  being  the  best-hated  man  in 
Germany,  became  the  best-hated  man  in  Europe;  and  a  further  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  him  occurred  in  July,  1874.  The  laws  were 
pitilessly  enforced,  and  the  imperial  mission  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  stormed ;  Bismarck  acted:  he  would  show  who 
was  ruler  in  Prussia.  The  incomes  of  recalcitrant  prelates  were  im- 
pounded; all  but  Samaritan  religious  orders  were  expelled  from 
Prussia;  Catholic  church  property  was  vested  in  the  congregations, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  state;  and  the  Old  Catholics,  heretics  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jesuits,  were  given  usufruct  of  their  churches  rod 
church  funds.  These  were  the  "  Bread  Basket  and  Cloister  Laws.' 
So  long  as  Pius  IX.  lived,  there  was  no  peace  in  Germany  for  any 
Catholic  who  did  not  obey  the  law — "  Pio  Nono,  Cut  B 

When  Leo  XIII.  became  pope  in  1878,  a  policy  of  conciliation 
was  fostered  by  both  sides,  and  in  1882  a  Prussian  minister  was  Igain 
accredited  to  the  Vatican.       Despite  a  eertam  measure  of  smvess  His 
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marck  had  found  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  a  mighty  opponent, 
-with  whom  to  live  in  peace  was  easier  than  to  be  at  war.  From  this 
time  on  the  state,  under  the  pressure  of  the  clericals,  gave  way  more 
and  more,  and  the  Holy  See  and  the  German  government  became 
reconciled — so  much  so  indeed  that  the  pope  threw  the  entire  weight 
of  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Septennate  Bill.  Bismarck  who,  with 
his  policy  of  iron  and  blood,  had  defeated  Danes,  Austrians;  French, 
had  overridden  law  and  gospel,  had  made  Prussia  a  mighty  nation,  and 
had  created  the  German  Empire,  found  Rome  a  power  quite  beyond 
his  strength.  Thiers  was  wise  enough  to  foresee  this,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  it  once  narrated  to  Count  Arnim  an  anecdote  of  Waterloo. 
Near  the  end  of  that  struggle  of  giants,  some  one  approached  Napo- 
leon with  "Sire,  the  English  have  lost  a  terrible  number  of  men." 
"  Yes, ?'  replied  the  great  soldier,  "  but  I  have  lost  the  battle. "  Two 
things  Bismarck  could  not  cope  with:  the  deep-rooted  persistence  of 
all-pervading  Rome,  and  the  nameless  secrecy  of  leprous  anarchism. 

In  March,  1888,  splendid  old  William  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
That  Bismarck  was  still  the  executive  was  well  shown  in  his  prevent- 
ing, by  a  threat  to  resign,  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Victoria  to 
Alexander  of  Battenberg,  ex-prince  of  Bulgaria,  which  union  he 
deemed  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Germany.  The  imperious  habit 
had  grown  on  the  chancellor,  but  it  worked  with  moribund  Frederick. 
When  in  the  same  year  William  II.  came  to  the  throne,  Bismarck  was 
still  at  the  height  of  his  influence;  and  that  the  young  monarch 
leaned  heavily  on  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  and  had  the  utmost 
affection  for  him,  is  abundantly  testified.  Then  came  the  unfortunate 
incident  of  the  publication  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick's  Diary — 
which  was  twisted  into  an  arraignment  of  Bismarck;  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Geficken  and  tic  itions  against  Sir  Robert  Morier  and  the  Eng- 

lish court,  with  its  unfortunate  implications.  In  all  this  imbroglio 
William  Btood  at  his  chancellor's  side.  But  Bismarck,  now  really 
ICayor  of  the  Palace,  weighed  <>n  the  nigh-strung  potentate's  sense 
of   Hohenzolleni  ship.      In   March,    L889,   there   came  another 

M  chancellor  crisis, "  i  i  common  means  resorted  to  by  Bismarck 
to  force  his  will  on  emperor  or  parliament,  and  this  time  William 

irmined  to  take  him  at  his  word.  The  threat  had  been  used  once 
too  often.     The  real  lay  in  the  purpose  of  the  young  emperor- 

1    to    i  to    himself   directly  and    QOt 

through  any  ohi<  :i  a  Bismarck.     The  chancellor  had 

>\w>-  vmperiwm  in  impend    an  anachronism.     The  tnannei  <»f  his 
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release  from  his  duties  was  in  the  highest  degree  honorable,  but  to 
Bismarck  it  was  after  all  but  "  a  first-class  funeral."  He  left  Berlin 
in  a  species  of  triumph,  sad  as  it  was,  and  with  the  sympathy,  re- 
spect, and  admiration  of  universal  Europe.  But,  after  all  said,  the 
master  was  right;  Bismarck  was  no  longer  a  servant  of  the  state. 
He  dominated  it. 

There  are  many  important  things  which  for  lack  of  space  we  must 
pass  over  in  silence — such  as  the  German  colonial  policy;  the  acci- 
dent, sickness,  old  age  and  indigence  assurance  laws;  the  malodorous 
Arnim  quarrel,  which  was  the  protest  of  a  jealous  small  man  against 
the  power  of  a  level-headed  great  man;  and  many  interesting  occur- 
rences in  Bismarck's  public  life.  They  were  incident  to  his  office, 
rather  than  part  of  his  life's  work.  His  restless  retirement,  his  initial 
difficulty  in  grasping  a  true  otium  cum,  dignitate,  his  final  reconcile- 
ment to  the  Emperor,  and  the  ripening  quiet  of  octogenarianism 
every  one  knows. 

One  of  the  common  slurs  against  Bismarck  in  Prussia  is  that  he 
is  a  Junker — that  is,  belongs  to  the  class  of  country  nobles  who, 
after  the  old  feudal  fashion,  fain  would  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  In  so  far  as  Bismarck  is  a 
lifelong  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  the  king  his  master,  he  is  a 
Junker,  and  he  comes  of  honest  Junker  blood  ;  but  his  course  through- 
out life  evidences  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  he  believes  the 
people  to  possess;  and  that  he  is  essentially  a  friend  of  the  poor  is 
shown  in  his  ultra-socialistic  efforts  to  create  by  law  a  fund  to  assure 
the  laboring  man  against  the  distresses  of  old  age.  He  is  rather  a 
disciple  of  militarism  than  a  Junker.  Accused  of  anti-Semitic  ten- 
dencies, he  disclaimed  being  a  foe  of  the  Jews,  but  acknowledged  a 
belief  that  they  should  not  hold  high  office  in  a  Christian  country. 

Bismarck  is  too  broad-minded  to  be  always  consistent.  "  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  say  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  If  any 
one  says  to  me  that  twenty  years  ago  I  was  of  his  opinion,  which  he  has 
not  since  changed,  and  that  now  I  am  no  longer  so,  I  reply  to  him: 
'Yes,  as  wise  as  you  are  to-day  I  was  twenty  years  ago;  to-day  I  am 
wiser;  1  have  learned  in  the  twenty  years.'  His  idea  oi  government 
is:  "There  are  times  when  one  should  rule  liberally,  times  when 
one  should  rule  as  dictator.  Everything  changes.  Here  is  do  eter- 
nity."  On  Thiers  urging  him  to  raise  money  in  a  fashion  not  war- 
ranted by  Prussian  law,  Bismarck  said :  ik  La  paint  veut  rvt#, 
pasdominee";  but  he  added,  on  Thiers  speaking  of  a  mujont j    \ 
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"  La  majorite  n  est  pas  la  patrie. "  "  I  have  never  belonged  to  a  party 
since  I  became  minister,  neither  liberal  nor  conservative.  The  king 
is  my  only  associate,  and  my  only  effort  is  to  defend  the  king's  power 
and  to  strengthen  the  German  Eeich. "  This  was  indeed  his  one  life's 
work,  and  his  proudest  title  to  fame  is  that  he  has  increased  the  father- 
land. But  his  precept  and  practice  alike  must  be  confessed  to  be 
dangerously  akin  to  absolutism.  As  a  despot  his  natural  feeling  for 
justice  would  have  made  him  mild;  still  the  motif  of  his  character 
was  undeniably  autocratic.  One  of  the  best  histories  of  Bismarck's 
career  and  growth  in  the  affections  of  the  German  people  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  "  Kladderadatsch,"  the  Berlin  comic  weekly. 
From  1862  on,  the  drawings  and  poems  reflect  the  man  as  seen  from 
the  familiar  standpoint.  Beginning  with  censure,  the  tone  gradually 
changes  to  admiration  after  1866,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  after 
1870.  He  is  the  one  of  all  the  Germans,  not  excepting  the  mon- 
archs,  who  monopolized  the  weekly  pages  of  this  journal. 

As  a  statesman,  Bismarck  has  been  essentially  wise  and  far-seeing. 
His  knowledge  suited  to  diplomacy  is  vast  and  varied.  He  is  an  adept 
in  French,  he  speaks  English  and  Italian  well,  he  understands  Polish, 
and  has  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  Russian — which  one  day  he 
exhibited,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  czar.  His  wisdom  in 
active  measures  is  rarely  at  fault.  To  accomplish  a  greater  end 
here  he  can  give  way  there.  To  bring  the  south  German  states  to 
a  point  where  he  could  depend  on  them  to  act  with  Prussia  so  as  to 
head  off  Napoleon  from  acquiring  a  frontier  on  the  Rhine,  he  made 
easy  terms  with  them;   but  how  much  more  was  gained  than  lost.      He 

never  swerved  from  his  ultimate  objective,  however  much  he  might 
vary  bis course  thither  to  suit  the  changing  conditions.  He  gracefully 
recognized  the  moment  to  yield;  lie  instantly  seized  the  moment  to 
strike;  he  has  been  apt  at  misleading  his  opponent  and  always  ready  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  a  decision;  he  baa  essentially  a  cool  head 
and  ■  warm  heart.  Bnsoh  '-alls  him  "  Achilles  and  Ulysses  in  one." 
An   arch  enemy  of  all   sham,  of   shullling,  of  mere  speechifying  01 

ing,  a  man  of  deeds,  unusually  open  and  above-board,  but  able 

what   WM   solely    his   own    business,    his   horizon    is   ex- 
tended, be  takes  the  larger  view  of  everything,  and  subordinates  de 
tails  to  the  main  object.     He  ha  i  been  b  tremendous  worker,  never  spar- 
If  when  tiM-  itate  or  the  triag  needed  his  services.     u There 

is   so    much   Tmu  i    in    my  life    that    I    rirely  reach  I WiU,n      Able  in 
Conference  beyond  DOS!  DMB,  of  a  rugged  force  and  grandeur  and  a  will 
18 
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which  imposed  on  all,  he  is  yet  not  a  fluent  or  powerful  speaker, 
except  that  he  deals  in  great  ideas — some  of  his  utterances  are 
like  the  unfinished  blocks  of  Michelangelo;  but  he  is  a  capital 
raconteur. 

Bismarck  is  fond  of  nature;  no  life  would  have  suited  him  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  plain  country-baron.  He  likes  and  knows  a  good 
horse,  he  has  been  a  never- tiring  rider,  and  has  always  had  about  him 
some  splendid  specimens  of  dogs — such  as  Great  Danes — and  he  was  an 
exceptioaal  shot  and  a  lucky  hunter.  There  is  a  story  of  a  bear  hunt 
in  Eussia,  in  which  he  and  six  other  gentlemen  joined.  Three  bears 
were  shot,  all,  as  it  happened,  by  Bismarck,  after  each  had  been  missed 
by  several  of  the  others.  Of  powerful  frame,  he  has  been  expert  in 
all  athletics,  and  a  stanch  swimmer.  His  first  decoration  was  given 
him  by  the  king  for  saving  the  life  of  a  drowning  man  under  pecu- 
liarly bold  circumstances. 

Lacking  time,  he  has  not  been  a  great  reader ;  but  his  prime  favor- 
ites are  Shakespeare  and  Goethe.  His  wife  was  an  able  musician,  and 
Bismarck  is  fond  of  music  but  he  is  not  a  performer.  He  rarely  visits 
the  theatre  or  opera,  Teuton  to  the  backbone  though  he  is;  his  amuse- 
ments have  rather  led  him  out  of  doors.  He  has  been  a  hearty  eater, 
loves  good  wine,  and  smoked  continually  until  he  suffered  from  its 
effects.  In  later  years  he  has  undergone  much  pain.  Very  slightly 
near-sighted,  he  yet  can  read  and  work  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 
His  hearing  is  extremely  keen. 

It  is  said  that  Bismarck  is  rather  superstitious  in  a  mild  way. 
He  put  off  the  completion  of  the  Bazaine  negotiations  one  day  be- 
cause he  would  not  sign  them  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  anniversary 
of  HochkirGh  and  Jena.  He  believes  in  the  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  growth  of  vegetation.  He  is  stated  not  to  like  thirteen  at 
table,  nor  to  undertake  important  things  on  Fridays — though  he 
himself  denies  this.  And  he  really  believes  that  he  had  once  B 
a  supernatural  vision. 

Bismarck  is  said  to  resemble  in  person  his  great-grandfather. 
Augustus  Frederick  von  Bismarck,  who,  as  a  colonel  of  dragoons, 
fell  in  tire  Seven  Years'  War.  He  himself  is  colonel  of  the  Yellow 
Cuirassiers. 

The  ancestral  estate  in  the  Alte  Mark,  Schonhausen,  contains 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  morgen.  In  L867  Bismarck  purchased, 
with  the  gratuity  of   four  hundred    thousand   marl  A  him   by 

Parliament,  the  estate  of  Varzin  in  Binter  Pommern,  whioh  eon- 
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tains  thirty  thousand  morgen.  In  1870  the  emperor  presented  him 
with  Friedrichsruh,  near  Hamburg,  an  estate  of  twenty- eight  thou- 
sand morgen.  All  this  made  Bismarck  a  wealthy  man  according  to 
the  simple  German  notion ;  his  estate  is  not  large  by  the  reckoning 
of  our  plethoric  plutocracy. 

Prince  Bismarck  is  one  of  the  monumental  figures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  only  Napoleon 
played  a  greater  part.  Except  Frederick,  he  is  the  most  noble  indi- 
viduality in  the  history  of  Prussia.  Going  back  to  1861,  when  he 
first  became  the  counsellor  of  the  King,  compare  his  accomplishment 
in  Prussia  with  that  of  the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  Russia  has  in- 
creased only  in  Asia;  Austria  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate;  Italy, 
through  united,  has  come  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy;  Spain 
remains  of  no  political  value;  France  is  rich  and  powerful,  but  has 
been  shorn  of  territory  and  honor;  England  barely  holds  her  own  by 
her  insular  position,  her  wealth,  and  her  colonies.  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries, Germany  is  the  only  one  which  has  markedly  gained.  Prussia, 
in  1861,  was  a  power  of  questionable  strength  even  within  Teutonic 
territory;  to-day  she  holds  the  hegemony  of  all  Germany,  far  and 
away  the  most  puissant  of  the  powers  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  solely 
to  the  strength,  wisdom,  patience,  sagacity,  and  courage  of  Otto  von 

narck  that  this  is  due.  Generations  to  come  will  point  to  him  as 
the  Mehrer  des  JReichs. 

Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge. 
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Not  long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent  professor  in  a 
well-known  university  in  a  Western  State  asking  for  reports  of  any 
debates  that  may  have  taken  place  of  recent  years  in  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  or  in  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces  with  respect  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Dominion  to  the  United  States.  Since  I  never 
heard  a  debate  in  the  Dominion  Parliament — since  I  never  read  of 
one  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures — on  such  an  ill-advised  scheme  as 
union  with  the  Federal  Republic,  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  this  request.  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  totally  misinformed  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Canadian  people ;  and  that  he  must  have  been  misled 
by  the  reckless  and  mischievous  utterances  of  a  few  newspaper  editors  in 
America  who  manufacture  Canadian  opinions  in  their  respective  offices. 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  the  editorials  of  such  papers,  and 
from  the  resolutions  that  are  proposed  regularly  in  Congress  with  the 
object  of  showing  Canada  the  advantage  and  even  the  necessity  of  a 
political  union  with  the  United  States,  that  the  Dominion  enjoys  so 
little  prosperity  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  community,  and  that 
its  system  of  government  is  so  incapable  of  giving  freedom  to  its 
people  and  expansion  to  their  industrial  and  political  energies,  as  to 
have  brought  the  time  for  a  radical  change  in  their  destinies.  One  of 
the  recent  utterances  of  an  idle  politician  is  that  of  Senator  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  succeeded  in  framing  a  Congressional  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  quite  as  absurd  in  its  premises  and  conclusions  as 
any  that  preceded  it.  Canadians  are  told  that  a  "  political  union" 
of  the  English-speaking  communities  which  now  occupy  the  conti- 
nent will  give  greater  security  to  the  Dominion,  stimulate  its  indusrtv 
and  commerce,  and,  what  is  most  important,  "promote  and  extend 
government  by  the  people."  One  can  hardly  believe  that  manv  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  take  seriously  what  is 
the  outcome  of  either  mere  Congressional  humor  and  idleness  or  of 
an  ardent  desire  to  get  a  little  notoriety  in  the  newspapers— the  great 
object  of  the  ambition  of  the  small  legislative  mind. 
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It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  there  are  some  persons  in  the 
United  States — I  do  not  speak  of  Canada  in  such  an  improbable  con- 
nection— who  have  a  latent  hope  that  Canada  will,  sooner  or  later, 
unite  her  fortunes  with  those  of  her  great  neighbor  to  the  south, 
and  realize  the  "  continental  idea"  of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith — that 
tall,  gloomy  figure,  isolated  from  the  people  of  Canada,  who  admire 
his  abilities  but  pay  no  heed  to  his  opinions  in  this  particular. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  no  time  have  the  Canadian  people  been 
more  content  with  the  conditions  of  their  national  growth  or  more 
desirous  of  extending  their  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  colonial 
dependencies  and  increasing  their  influence  in  the  Empire.  During 
the  late  financial  depression  in  the  United  States,  Canadian  banks  and 
commerce  came  successfully  through  the  crisis.  At  no  time  did 
Canadian  bonds  and  securities  stand  higher  than  at  present, — the 
most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  the  monev-wrorld  in 
their  progress  and  their  capacity  to  meet  all  their  obligations. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  argument  with  respect 
to  the  material  advantages  that  Canada  possesses  as  a  separate  politi- 
cal community  to  the  north  of  the  Federal  Eepublic.  What  I  wish 
to  show  in  this  paper  is  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Senator — and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  voices 
the  ignorance  of  others — that  a  change  in  the  system  and  methods  of 
their  government  would  be  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  Canadian  people.  For,  after  all,  considerations  of  a  better 
of  government  would  be  powerful  arguments  for  a  political 
union;   it  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  the  honest  and  effective  admin- 

ltion  of  public  affairs  is  the  source  of  the  true  prosperity  of  a  nation. 

In  :-'.•  e  of  the  advai  <»f  the  Canadian  governmental 

.  it  will  be  wuj  to  in  unparisons  with  the  system  of 

public;   but  in  doing  so  I  must  not  be  understood   as  desirous 

of    i  the    greatness  of  the    Union,   or  the   remarkable 

capacity  of  the  people  tor  sell  nment  even  despite  th<>  malign 

infh  <»f  the  party  machine.     In  these  comparisons  I  give  ex- 

d  not  simply  to  nr.  based  on  i  <•!".-•'  study  of 

American    institutions,  but  to  those  of  thoughtful   men   within  the 
Union  itself,  who  hi  I  it  pears  to  bring  about  reforms 

in  corrupting  and  baneful  tn<  oment.     The  American 

people  are  learning  through  a  bitter  and  c<  irience     to  quote 

the  language  of  a  recent  writer  in  The  Pom  u     that"  it  will  not  do  to 

put  t.'K)  implicit  a  faith  in  nur  institutions";    .    .    .    "  that  government 
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of  any  kind  is  merely  a  machine,  which  must  have  machine  tenders; 
that,  if  these  do  not  do  their  duty,  the  machine  will  either  not  go  at 
all,  or  become  an  engine  of  destruction."1 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  the  machinery  of 
Canadian  government — defects  and  weaknesses  arising  from  party 
bitterness  and  party  ambition — it  seems  far  better  adapted  than  the 
government  of  the  Republic  to  give  to  Canada  all  those  elements  of 
stability  which  are  so  necessary  at  this  important  stage  of  her  politi- 
cal development,  when  her  institutions  are  more  or  less  on  their 
trial  in  the  operation  of  a  federal  system  yet  only  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Canada  appears  to  possess  decided  ad- 
vantages over  her  neighbor  in  the  working  of  her  governmental  in- 
stitutions by  the  possession  of  the  following  conditions  or  elements  of 
efficient  administration,  which  exist  in  the  machinery  of  the  Dominion 
as  well  as  in  that  of  every  Province: 

Eesponsible  or  parliamentary  government  on  the  English  model. 

A  permanent  and  non -political  public  service. 

Appointments  of  all  judges  and  public  officials  by  the  Crown  on 
the  advice  of  responsible  ministers  and  heads  of  departments  who 
have  seats  in  Parliament;  and  a  judiciary  removable  only  by  the  suc- 
cessful impeachment  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion — not  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Provinces — and  free  from  all  political  or  popular 
influences. 

A  secret  ballot  in  all  classes  of  public  elections;  a  complete  system 
of  laws  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of  bribery  and  corruption 
at  political  as  well  as  municipal  elections;  and  the  trial  by  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  of  all  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 

The  infrequency  of  elections. 

The  separation  of  municipal  from  party  politics,  Dominion  as 
well  as  Provincial. 

I  might  make  this  enumeration  much  longer,  but  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  those  important  questions,  and  endeavor  to  show  some  of 
the  positive  benefits  that  Canada  has  derived  for  many  yean  from 
the  adoption  of  these  cardinal  methods  of  efficient  government,  as 
well  as  the  positive  evils  that  have  lowered  and  weakened  the  political 
institutions  of  the  States  as  a  consequence  of  their  ignoring  the  same 
sound  principles  and  giving  party  and  democracy  unbridled  been 

The  special  advantages  of  the  Canadian  or  English  system  of  par 

'"Criminal  Degradation  of  New    York  Citizenship,"  l«>    J    Brooki    l.«\i\itt. 
Tiik  Forum  for  August,  1>S'" 
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liamentary   government,   compared  with    Congressional  government, 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  Governor-General,  his  Cabinet,  and  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature  are  governed  in  Canada,  as  in  England,  by  a  system 
of  rules,  conventions,  and  understandings  which  enable  them  to  work 
in  harmony  with  one  another.  The  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  People  have,  respectively,  certain  rights  and  powers 
which,  when  constitutionally  and  properly  brought  into  operation, 
give  strength  and  elasticity  to  our  system  of  government.  Dismissal 
of  a  Ministry  by  the  Crown  under  conditions  of  gravity,  or  resigna- 
tion of  a  Ministry,  defeated  in  the  popular  house,  bring  into  play  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  a  Ministry  to 
advise  the  Crown,  assume  responsibility  for  its  acts,  and  obtain  the 
support  of  the  people  and  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  As  a 
last  resort  to  bring  into  harmony  the  People,  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Crown,  there  is  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  prerogative  of  disso- 
lution. A  governor,  acting  always  under  the  advice  of  responsible 
ministers,  may,  at  any  time,  generally  speaking,  grant  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  test  their  opinion  of  vital  public  questions  and  bring 
the  Legislature  into  accord  with  the  public  mind.  In  short,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Canadi:  em. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  may  be  in  constant  conflict  with  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
during  the  four  years  of  his  term  of  office.  His  Cabinet  has  no  direct 
influence  with  the  legislative  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  seats 
therein.  The  political  complexion  of  Congress  does  not  affect  their 
of  offic  depend  only  on  the  favor  and  approval  of 

executive;  dissolution,  which  is  the  >af-  ty-valve  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  Engli  .  M  in  its  essence ac  appeal  from  the  Legal  to  the 
polil  -;i,"  is  no!  tinder  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution.    Tn  a  political  crisis  the  ('  institution  provides  do  adequate 

.Mon  of  the  difficulty  during  the  presidential  term.     In  this  re- 
ct  the  |  in  the  United  States  are  no!  d  as  they  are 

ida  uruh-r   the   eon<li:.i<>ns   just    briefly  Btated.      The    Canadian 

political  machine          In  this  democratic. 

not  personally  brought  into  collision 

the  I.           are  by  the  dii  «>f  a  veto  of  its  legislative 

acts.            the  M . :  ible  for  all  legislation  and  must 

1  or  full  by  their  important  m  The  |         e  of  a  measure 
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which  they  opposed  as  a  Ministry  would  mean  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  resignation,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  they  would 
ask  the  Governor  to  exercise  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  has 
been  in  disuse  since  the  establishment  of  responsible  government 
and  would  now  be  a  revolutionary  measure  even  in  Canada. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  of  fre- 
quent collision  between  the  President  and  the  two  legislative  branches, 
should  a  very  critical  exercise  of  the  veto,  as  in  President  Johnson's 
time,  occur  when  the  public  mind  was  deeply  agitated.  The  Chief 
Magistrate  loses  in  dignity  and  influence  whenever  the  legislature 
overrides  the  veto,  and  Congress  becomes  master  for  the  time  being. 

The  Canadian  Ministry,  having  control  of  the  finances  and  taxes 
and  of  all  matters  of  administration,  are  directly  responsible  to  Par- 
liament and  sooner  or  later  to  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  public  functions.  All  important  measures 
are  initiated  by  them,  and  on  every  question  of  public  interest  they 
are  bound  to  have  a  definite  policy  if  they  wish  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Legislature.  Even  in  the  case  of  private  legislation 
they  are  the  guardians  of  the  public  interests  also  and  are  responsible 
to  Parliament  and  the  people  for  any  neglect  in  this  particular. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  financial  and  general 
legislation  of  Congress  is  left  to  the  control  of  committees,  over  which 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  no  direct  influence,  and  the 
chairmen  of  which  may  have  ambitious  objects  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  men  in  office. 

In  the  Canadian  system  the  Speaker  is  a  functionary  who  certainly 
has  his  party  proclivities,  but  it  is  felt  so  long  as  he  occupies  the 
chair  that  all  political  parties  can  depend  on  his  justice  and  impar- 
tiality. Responsible  government  makes  the  Premier  and  his  ministers 
responsible  for  the  constitution  of  the  committees  and  for  the  opinions 
and  decisions  that  may  emanate  from  them.  A  government  that 
should  constantly  endeavor  to  shift  its  responsibilities  on  committees, 
even  of  its  own  selection,  would  soon  disappear  from  the  treasury 
benches.  Responsibility  in  legislation  is  accordingly  secured,  finan- 
cial measures  prevented  from  being  made  the  footballs  of  ambitious 
and  irresponsible  politicians,  and  the  impartiality  and  dignity  of  the 
speakership  guaranteed  by  the  presence  in  Parliament  of  a  Cabinet 
having  the  direction  and  supervision  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of   Representatives  becomes,  from   the  very  foive  of  ei  renin- 
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stances,  apolitical  leader,  and  the  spectacle  is  presented — in  fact,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  Clay  has  been  presented — so  strange  to  us  familiar 
with  English  methods,  of  decisions  given  by  him  with  clearly  party 
purposes,  and  of  committees  formed  by  him  with  purely  political  aims, 
as  likely  as  not  with  a  view  to  thwart  the  ambition  either  of  a  Presi- 
dent, who  is  looking  to  a  second  term,  or  of  some  prominent  member 
of  the  Cabinet  who  has  presidential  aspirations.  And  all  this  lower- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  the  chair  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  responsible 
minister  to  lead  the  house.  The  very  position  which  the  Speaker  is 
forced  to  take  from  time  to  time — notably  in  the  case  of  the  Fifty  - 
second  Congress — is  clearly  the  results  of  the  defects  of  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  United  States,  and  is  so  much  evidence  that  a 
responsible  party  leader  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  Congress.  A 
legislature  must  be  led,  and  Congress  has  been  attempting  to  get  out 
of  a  crucial  difficulty  by  all  sorts  of  questionable  shifts  which  only 
show  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  existing  system. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  this  institution  of  the 
Canadian  government, — the  most  valuable  institution  that  Canadians 
have  derived  from  England, — since  on  its  perfect  operation  depends, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  all  the 
great  measures  necessary  for  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress.  Though  a  few  persons  from  time  to  time  grumble  at  its 
defects  and  weaknesses,  which  are  mainly  consequences  of  party 
government,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  abuses  of 
political  management,  yet  Canadians  are  on  the  whole  perfectly  con- 
tent with  the  system  and  never  dream  of  changing  it  for  the  incom- 

te  and  hazardous  methods  of  their  neighbors.      Chiefly  through 

•  h  that  r  Bible  government  gives  to  the  executive  power, 

by  bringing  both  itive  and  legislative  authorities  into  elose  con- 

:  for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  Canada  has  been  able  to  aeeoi.i- 

h  all  those  reforms  in  her  political  conditions  which  the  people  of 
United  Si  tea     •  now  endeararing  to  bring  about. 

I   have   Hi  me  A  COpj  of  the   revised   constitution    which 

was  -.-ear  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  1    find  that 

almost  important  amendment  in  that  instrument  h      been  for 

ra  in  practical   operation  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  her  system  of 

it.     Municipal  elections  arc  practically  separated  from  the 

•  ad  national  politics — and  I  quote  the  words  of  the  ret 

titution-   w  to  the  end  that  the  business  affairs  of  the  great  munici 

pi]  corporations  may  be  mi  I  upon  their  own  merits,  uncontrolled 
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by  national  and  State  politics,  and  to  the  end  also  that  the  great 
issues  of  national  and  State  politics  may  be  determined  upon  their 
merits  free  from  the  disturbing  and  often  demoralizing  effect  of  local 
contests" — very  suggestive  words  which  Canadians  will  ponder  when- 
ever politicians  attempt  to  change  the  present  condition  of  things  and 
introduce  American  methods.  Municipal  elections  take  place,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  the  Provinces  once  every  year;  Provincial  elections  once 
every  four  years;  Dominion  elections  once  every  five  years.  Such 
infrequent  elections,  taken  in  connection  with  the  system  of  appointing 
all  public  officials,  necessarily  minimize  the  evils  of  party  faction 
compared  with  the  system  in  operation  in  the  Federal  Eepublic. 
Canada  long  ago  provided  "  safeguards"  against  abuses  in  legislative 
procedure  by  requiring  that  all  bills  shall  be  printed  "  not  before  their 
final  passage, "  as  it  is  now  proposed  in  New  York,  but  before  they 
can  be  discussed  at  their  second  reading.  A  "  rider  to  an  appro- 
priation bill"  is  unknown  to  modern  Canadian  procedure.  Notice 
must  be  given  under  the  rules  of  the  Canadian  Houses  not  only  to 
"  municipal  authorities  before  special  acts  relating  to  the  large  cities 
can  take  effect, "  but  to  all  persons  and  bodies  affected  by  private  or 
local  legislation  in  Parliament.  In  the  case  of  such  bills  Parliament 
acts  through  its  committees  in  a  ^wasz-judicial  character.  Canada  has 
strict  laws  against  pool-selling,  book-making,  lotteries,  and  gam- 
bling generally.  She  has  never  been  obliged  to  strike  off  her  statute 
book,  as  has  now  been  done  in  New  York,  an  extraordinary  provision 
"  limiting  the  right  of  recovery  for  injuries  causing  death  to  rive  thou- 
sand dollars" — a  provision  probably  showing  the  power  of  railway 
corporations  over  State  legislation  as  well  as  a  doubt  of  a  just  verdict 
in  such  cases  in  the  courts.  No  foreigner  can  vote  in  Canada  until  he 
has  been  duly  naturalized,  not  merely  after  ninety  days  of  citizenship, 
but  after  three  years'  residence — a  provision  which  prevents  natural- 
ization falling  into  the  hands  of  campaign  committees,  and  giving  an 
opportunity  "  to  a  single  judge  to  naturalize  men  [as  in  New  York]  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  five  hundred  a  day."  Canadian  flection  laws 
require  "  a  satisfactory  system  of  registration  of  voters"  in  e\ 
Province.  Canada  has  always  had  a  permanent  civil  service,  and 
some  years  ago  enacted  a  law  requiring  appointments  and  promotions 
upon  merit,  and  competitive  examinations.  All  the  Provinces  have 
practically  "  free  schools.  "  In  addition  to  all  these  reforms  lately  rati- 
fied by  the  people  of  New  York  State,  Canadians  twenty  years 
adopted  what  is  to   all    purposes   the  Australian  ballot,   introduced  bj 
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the  majority  of  the  States  only  during  the  past  five  years.  Many  years 
ago  the  Canadian  legislatures  gave  up  their  privilege  of  trying  con- 
tested elections  by  their  own  committees,  who  were  invariably  influ- 
enced by  political  considerations ;  and  now  the  Canadian  judiciary  form 
courts  for  the  trial  of  corrupt  practices  at  all  classes  of  elections  under 
the  provisions  of  very  stringent  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption. 
Xo  State  of  the  Union  possesses  such  perfect  machinery  for  honest 
and  free  elections,  and  indeed  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  entrust  such  large  responsibilities  to  the  judiciary  in  every  State, 
since  it  is  elected  by  the  people  under  the  influences  of  political  par- 
ties— a  subject  that  I  shall  presently  take  up. 

I  emphasize  again  the  following  sources  of  strength  of  the  Cana- 
dian system  of  government:  The  infrequency  of  political  elections, 
the  holding  of  elections  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  for  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  Provinces  at  different  dates,  the  separa- 
tion of  Federal  issues,  as  a  rule,  from  Provincial  questions, — though 
the  attempt  is  constantly  made  to  mix  them, — the  entire  separation 
of  municipal  from  Provincial  or  other  political  questions;  the  per- 
manency and  non -political  tenure  of  the  civil  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weaknesses  of  the  American  system — in  fact,  the  evils 
that  are  sapping  the  republican  and  purely  democratic  institutions 
of  the  States, — mainly  arise  from  these  causes:  The  intimate  con- 
nection between  national,  State,  and  municipal  politics,  the  frequency 
of  elections  which  bring  into  play  all  the  schemes  and  machinations 
of  tiie  party  managers  and  "  b  the  spoils  system,  and  the  popu- 

lar election  of  numerous  public  officials  who,  as  a  consequence,  are 
more  or  Qfl  and  supply  a  1  oportion  of  the  corruption 

fundi  of  political  parties. 

salt  of  the  spoils  system  ;  D  in  the  several  States  the 

tion  of  the  most  discreditable  «  of  professional  politicians 

kitntioi  antry  of  fn  e    01  eminent, 

primai       •   ting  to  the  convention,  From  the  State  to 

m   for  the  election  of   President,  there  ia  a 
able  combination  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  manipulat- 
ing •  pnlar  vote  in  ind   precinol  of  a  State, 
on  behalf  of  one  party  or  the  other.     Oilier         s  stake  for  which  the 
professional  politician  |          and  all  importanl  i  are  forgotten  in 

v  ofti.  mimating  motive.     "  How  is  the  machine  run?'1  asks 

Mr     B  '  Wnal   are  the  inner   springs  that   move    it?      What  is 

1  "The  American  Commonwealth     M  ed     rol    ii ..  p.  107 
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the  source  of  the  power  the  committees  wield?  What  force  of  cohe- 
sion keeps  leaders  and  followers  together?.  What  kind  of  govern- 
ment prevails  among  this  army  of  professional  politicians?  The 
source  of  power  and  the  cohesive  force  is  the  desire  for  office  and 
for  office  as  a  means  of  gain. " 

The  moment  you  bring  party  activity  into  play  to  obtain  control 
of  offices,  and  make  those  offices  the  means  by  which  a  party  is  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  power,  you  contaminate  the  whole  body  politic  and 
drain  it  of  all  its  moral  strength.  Every  office-holder  whose  office  is 
elective,  every  officer  who  is  not  sure  of  his  tenure  of  office  and  has 
no  confidence  in  the  working  of  civil-service  rules,  becomes  an  ac- 
tive worker  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  year,  so  numerous  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  the  great  body  of  electors  that 
he  thinks  of  pleasing,  it  is  the  manipulator  or  party  manager,  the 
boss  who  controls  the  machinery  that  is  to  elect  him.  As  long  as  he 
is  on  the  election  ticket  of  his  party,  with  other  federal,  State,  and 
municipal  candidates,  he  feels  he  has  every  chance  that  party  man- 
agement can  give  him,  and  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  his  ability  or 
capacity  to  fill  the  place  but  of  his  having  been  nominated  by  his 
party,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  its  district  or  local  boss. 

Happily  there  is  already  a  number  of  people  in  the  Kepublic, 
but  still  a  minority,  who  are  striving  for  radical  changes  in  their 
elective  system  and  methods  of  party  government.  We  have  evi- 
dence of  thiswise  and  growing  sentiment  in  the  strenuous,  and  in  part 
successful,  efforts  made  of  recent  years  to  build  up  a  permanent 
civil  service  for  the  nation  and  in  several  States,  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  mayors  in  numerous  cities  and  giv- 
ing them  control  of  important  civic  appointments,  in  the  lengthening 
of  the  term  of  office  of  the  State  judiciary  and  other  officials  in 
several  States,  and  lastly  though  not  least  in  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  system  of  Australia. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  strongest  judiciary  in  the  United 
States,  for  learning  and  character,  is  the  federal  bench,  which  is 
removed  from  all  popular  influences,  since  it  is  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  has  practically  t  life  tenure, 
and  cannot  have  its  compensation  diminished  during  the  term  of  office 
of  a  judge.  But  it  is  needless  to  cite  instances  of  the  weakness  of  the 
State  judiciary  which  owes  its  position  to  party.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago,  John  Stuart  Mill,1  writing  on  this  very  subjeet,  apprehended 
1  See  "Considerations  on  Kcproseutative  Uovi -t-mutMit. "  0.  lil 
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"  that  the  practice  of  submitting  judicial  officers  to  periodical  popular  re-election 
will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors  ever  yet  committed  by  democ- 
racy ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  practical  good  sense  which  never  totally  deserts 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  producing  a  reaction,  likely  in  no 
long  time  to  lead  to  the  retraction  of  the  error,  it  might  with  reason  be  regarded  as 
the  first  downward  step  in  the  degeneration  of  modern  democratic  government. " 

But  while  the  mischief  that  has  arisen  from  the  application  of  the 
elective  principle  to  the  State  judiciary  is  undoubtedly  serious, 
justice  is  fairly  administered  on  the  whole,  because  in  so  many 
States  an  upright  and  good  judge  has  now  reason  to  expect  a  long 
tenure  of  office.  The  tendency  of  a  sound  public  opinion  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  salaries  have  been  generally  raised,  and  the  terms  of 
office  lengthened.  Only  four  States  now  retain  the  old  system  of 
life-tenure — Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  New  Hampshire  and  Dela- 
ware. In  the  other  States  the  longest  term  is  in  Pennsylvania — twenty - 
one  years ;  the  shortest  is  in  Vermont — two ;  in  one  State  it  is  fifteen ; 
in  another  fourteen;  in  four,  twelve;  in  one,  ten;  in  three,  nine; 
in  seven,  eight;  in  ten,  six;  in  the  remaining  States,  from  four  to 
seven.  It  is  significant  that  of  at  least  thirty  States  that  have  re- 
vised their  constitutions  in  essential  respects  within  fifteen  years  or 
bo,  only  one  has  taken  the  appointment  from  the  legislature  or  gov- 
ernor and  entrusted  it  to  the  popular  vote. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  experiences  of  the  United 
States  in  working  out  the  elective  principle  in  their  system  of  govern- 
ment, especially  in  connection  with  all  classes  of  public  officials  who 
should  be  Don-political   ill  their  tenure.  BO  that  my  readers  may  thor- 

hly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Canadian  institutions.  Canada 
lias  one  of  the  best  devised  political  systems  in  the  world  so  long  as  it 
is  wisely  and  honestly  administered.  Its  strength  consists  in  the 
that  it  is  based  on  the  experiences  <>f  the  two  great  count! 

which   Canadians  naturally    look     for   instruction    and   warning — 
ad  the  Its  institutions  have  kept  pace  with 

of  the  Bound  principles  of  parliamentary  and  federal 
arnment,  and   \><  all  that  elasticity  and   capacity  to  meet 

critical  as  tie  •,  which  seems  wanting   in  the  too   rigid 

of  tie-  \':  C        dtution  18 based  on  principles 

middle  of  the  last  century,  and  are  now  not  equal 

in  e-scntial  i  >  to  the  conditions  of  modern  political  progress. 

T  •  public  i  enjoys  all  the  advantages  that  arise  from  per- 
manency of  I  and  indep  a  popular  vote.  The  differ- 
ent iled    o  long  in  the  American  States — 
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since  the  days  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren — have,  above  all  other  public 
evils,  degraded  political  parties  and  sunk  the  country  at  times  into 
the  lowest  possible  depths  of  political  baseness.  Fortunately  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people  the  system  of  electing  public 
officials  has  never  obtained  in  their  country.  In  fact,  their  govern- 
ment continues  to  follow  the  same  usage  that  prevailed  in  the  old 
Colonial  era,  and  practically  in  the  Thirteen  States  for  many  years 
after  their  independence.  It  is  the  State  of  New  York  that  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  and  spoils  systems 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  has  brought  such  degradation  to  political 
life.  In  Canada,  the  Governor -General  is  appointed  for  six  years 
by  the  Queen  in  council;  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  eight 
Provinces  and  Territories  for  five  years  by  the  Governor- General  in 
council;  their  respective  Ministries  or  Councils  are  chosen  by  these 
functionaries  from  the  majority  or  ruling  party  in  the  Parliament  or 
Provincial  Legislatures,  and  retain  office  only  while  they  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people's  representatives. 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor- General  in  council — 
justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  of  probate  being  alone  Provincial 
appointive  officers — and  can  be  removed  only  by  an  address  to  the 
Governor-General  from  the  two  Houses  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  great  body  of  clerks  and  minor  officials  that  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  the  civil  service  are  regulated  by  statutory  enactments 
providing  for  appointments,  examinations,  promotions,  and  salaries. 
The  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  can,  however,  within  their 
respective  spheres  of  authority,  appoint  collectors  of  customs,  post- 
masters, deputy-ministers,  sheriffs,  registrars,  clerks  of  the  Crown, 
county  attorneys,  and  a  few  other  officials;  but  only  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  since  all  public  officials,  once  appointed,  hold  their  positions 
practically  during  good  behavior.  Patronage,  one  of  the  trying  con- 
ditions of  party  government,  is  consequently  restrained  by  the  rules 
of  the  civil  service  and  by  the  permanency  of  tenure.  In  the  case 
of  the  few  appointments  that  are  vacant  in  the  course  of  a  year,  re- 
sponsibility rests  immediately  on  the  executive  as  for  every  other  act 
of  administration.  All  appointments  are  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  advisory  councils,  which  become  directly  responsible  for  the  sdi 
that  is  given  to  the  Governor-General  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  with  respect  to  all  im- 
portant nominations  to  office  before  he  signs  tin'  commission  or  order 
in   council   authorizing    the   appointment.      Should  he    behove    from 
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facts  that  have  come  to  his  knowledge  that  an  appointment  is  most 
undesirable  in  the  public  interests — a  very  rare  case  indeed  in 
Canadian  political  annals — it  is  for  him  to  exercise  that  pressure 
•which  he  can  constitutionally  exercise  in  all  matters  on  which  he  is 
advised  and  his  action  is  required.  The  Legislature  as  a  body  does 
not  assume  to  make  such  appointments  or  to  interfere  directly  with 
the  legal  powers  of  the  executive  authority  on  such  matters;  but  it 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  sharply  criticise  and  even  censure  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  with  respect  to  appointments.  In  every 
case  it  has  a  right  to  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject. 

Here  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  of  parliamentary 
government  as  worked  out  in  England  and  Canada.  The  presence  of 
the  advisers  of  the  executive — practically  the  executive  itself — in  the 
Legislature,  gives  that  body  supreme  control  over  its  acts.  A  House 
divided  into  two  contending  parties,  a  Government  and  an  Opposi- 
tion, will  not  fail  to  give  due  importance  to  any  aggravated  case  of 
the  abuse  of  patronage.  Any  government  or  member  thereof  that 
has  been  guilty  of  such  abuse  is  open  to  the  fullest  criticism  in  the 
Legislature,  and  in  the  public  press.  Nothing  can  be  concealed 
from  public  view,  and  responsibility  rests  where  it  should.  Every 
member  of  a  government,  under  the  English  or  Canadian  system  of 
parliamentary  government,  must  act  under  a  feeling  of  direct  re- 
sponsibility. Every  such  minister  has  his  ambitions,  -and  dares  not, 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  to  which  he  must  submit  himself  sooner 
or  later,  make  what  would  be  a  notoriously  bad  appointment.  Per- 
il qualifications,  character,  and  local  sentiment  in  the  district 
re  the  officer  is  placed  are  all  questions  to  be  immediately  con- 
I  by  the  meml  r  recommending  the  filling  of 

Of   i  are   defects    in   such  a  system,  as  in  all 

I  government     Some  appointments  are  weak,  if  none  are 
trioualy  bad;  but  v.  i  a  a  rule  good*     The  public  ser- 

inada,  generally,  has   on  the   whole   been  creditable   to   tin; 

tntry,  and  remarkably  fr<-<;  from  political  inflnenoea  when  men  are 
once  appointed  to  office.     Corruption  and  diahonecty  are  not  charged 

i  SB. 

It  aaya  much  for  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  public  service 
of  CSanada,  appointed  under  such  oonditi  ;        a  mentioned,  that 

it  has  not  been   Bhown   guilty  for   the    pai  t   twenty  or  thirty  years  of 

inoom]         y  and  ma]  "n  of  fund  ••)    have  ooourred 

th  the  fundi  of  elected  county  councils.     Such  cases 
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of  mismanagement,  speculation,  and  jobbery  as  have  come  to  light 
of  late  have  been  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  largest 
cities,  Montreal  and  Toronto.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  elective  principle  in  these  cities  that  is  now  at  stake,  since  it  is 
the  conduct  of  aldermen  that  has  been  judicially  arraigned.  Many 
influential  and  thinking  men  in  Canadian  cities — in  Toronto  es- 
pecially— have  come  to  think  that  a  small  permanent  commission, 
appointed  by  the  Government,  would  best  manage  civic  afTairs.  The 
hand  of  justice  has  already  been  laid  on  the  Toronto  offenders,  and 
the  municipal  body  freed  from  the  evil  influences  that  have  been 
weakening  it.  Canadian  justice  in  such  cases — happily  very  excep- 
tional— is  prompt  and  effective.  No  Tammany  is  possible  under  our 
civic  and  political  machinery. 

So  long  as  Canada  adheres  to  existing  principles  of  sound  govern- 
ment and  is  not  misled  by  unsafe  political  agitators — to  be  found  in 
every  country — to  adopt  the  dangerous  methods  of  party  in  the  Be- 
publican  States,  her  people  may  continue  to  have  confidence  in  the 
future  of  their  federal  union.  At  present,  assuredly,  they  can  see 
no  reasons  for  a  "political  union"  in  such,  weaknesses  and  evils  of 
the  purely  democratic  system  of  their  neighbors  as  have  been  set  forth 
in  this  paper  with  much  brevity.  When  Canadians  are  invited,  even 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  itself,  "  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  own 
continent,"  and  are  assured  "that  they  shall  have  all  that  the  con- 
tinent can  give,"  they  refuse  to  consider  the  offer  seriously,  not  be- 
cause they  have  no  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  American  cousins 
who  are  also  the  inheritors  of  English  institutions,  but  because  they 
know  that  they  are  working  out  those  institutions  on  principles  far 
more  conducive  to  the  pure  and  effective  administration  of  public 
affairs — that  in  this  respect,  at  all  events,  they  are  already  in  advance 
of  a  great  and  prosperous  people  who  have  been  led  in  the  course  of 
years  by  reckless  politicians  into  methods  of  government  which  have 
lowered  the  standard  of  public  morality  and  created  scandals  of  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  nation.  Canadians  have  higher  aspirations 
at  this  critical  period  of  their  political  development,  when  they  are 
laboring  amid  many  difficulties  to  form  a  new  Power  on  this  con 
tinent,  one-half  of  which  they  now  possess  as  their  territorial  domain. 

Jno.  Geo.  Bourinot. 


THE    CRIMINAL   CROWDING   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

An  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  as  outlined 
by  recent  reports  of  the  School  Boards  of  some  of  our  large  cities, 
shows  that  we  are  very  far  from  the  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time 
economical,  administration  of  public  instruction  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  an  intelligent  nation  that  has  its  rulers  to  educate. 

The  situation  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  example,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1893,  is  deplorable. 
Many  school -rooms  are  ill  ventilated  and  far  too  small,  the  number 
of  sittings  is  much  larger  than  hygienic  rules  permit,  and  in  the 
Report  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  two  cellars 
have  just  ceased  to  be  used  as  class-rooms.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  one  teacher  cannot  instruct  with  the  best  results  more  than  35 
or  40  pupils,  and  that,  when  large  classes  are  necessary,  advanced 
pupils  are  more  readily  taught  in  large  groups  than  the  same  number 
in  primary  grades,  because  older  children  have  better  habits  of  at- 
tention than  younger  ones.  In  Brooklyn,  however,  the  primary 
schools  are  "  excessively  overcrowded.  "     The  report  says: 

"If  we  may  take  60  as  the  largest  number  of  pupils  that  one  teacher  can  in- 
struct with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  and  the  largest  number  that  may  occupy 
an  ordinary  class-room  without  danger  to  health,  it  appears  that  in  October  last 
there  were  :>77  elaOMI  in  irhiofa  the  conditions  of  effective  teaching  and  hygienic 
precaution  did  d  l.   .   .   .   Of  these  classes,  281  had  registers  between  60  and 

70  ,  80  cllMMf  had  r-  b«'t\v»-«*n  70  and  80  ;  '12  (hisses  had  registers  between 

80  and  90;  IS  rlas:-.<-s  had  registers  between  90  and  LOO;  SolMfBI  had  registers 
between  100  and  110;  18  Blasts  had  nio^ters  between  120  and  \'.10;  4  classes  had 
Mgiftan between  180 and  140;  8cla  between  MOandlfiO;  while 

one  lobed  the  enormom  total  of  158." 

one  person    to   teach   L50  children  is  an  impossible  task,  and 

that  the  city  of  Brooklyn  requires  some  poor  woman  to  attempt  it 

shows  an  ignorance  of  human  powers  and  an  indifference  to  human 

•ring  that  would  be  incredible  of  the  Dark  Ages,     [f  a  parent 

ffered  the  alternative  of  having  bis  child  go  to  school  in  a  cellar, 

or  of  sharing  in  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  time  of  a 

tire-j  |  •  tate  before  be  decided. 

L9 
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In  either  case  it  would  be  better  for  the  child  if  he  should  remain  at 
home.  The  overcrowding  in  Brooklyn  was  probably  worse  in  1894 
than  it  was  in  1893,  for  the  additional  sittings  that  could  be  offered 
were  only  1,800  in  189-1  to  meet  an  annual  increase  of  5,000. 

It  is  very  properly  remarked  in  the  Brooklyn  Report  that  when 
classes  are  overcrowded  there  are  always  many  pupils  who  learn  next 
to  nothing  that  is  useful,  but  who,  on  the  other  hand,  form  habits  of 
idleness  and  inattention  which  seriously  impair  their  success  in  life. 
The  children  in  these  overcrowded  classes  are  so  badly  taught  that  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  go  over  the  same  year's  work  more  than  once, 
and  many  are  thus  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  liberal  education 
because  their  school  years  are  ended  before  they  reach  the  higher 
grades. 

The  Superintendent  and  teachers  in  Brooklyn  and  other  cities  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools.  They 
are  usually  persons  of  integrity  and  energy  who  are  overworked  and 
underpaid,  and  the  only  criticism  of  them  that  is  called  for  here  is 
that  in  their  reports  they  dwell  on  favorable  things  and  are  not  likely 
sufficiently  to  emphasize  the  wretched  conditions  under  which  the 
ignorance  of  voters  and  the  parsimony  of  city  officials  force  them  to 
work.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  schools  says  with  regard 
to  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  unfortunate  situation  in  that  city: 
"  The  fault  is  not  yours,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
fault  belongs  to  the  city  authorities  who  in  1892  and  1893  failed  to 
make  at  your  request  the  requisite  appropriation  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  in  1894." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  School-Houses  in  Boston,  pub- 
lished in  December,  1894,  describes  the  situation  there  as  one  of 
"great  public  exigency,"  and,  without  anticipating  future  wants,  the 
estimated  amount  required  for  buildings  and  improvements  now 
absolutely  necessary  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  nearly  $2,357,000. 
The  School  Committee  has  for  years  pointed  out  the  need  of  many  of 
these  improvements,  but  there  is  incredible  delay  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil in  making  the  required  appropriation.  For  example,  u  The  Thomas 
N.  Hart  school-house  was  first  occupied  in  December,  18£  MUM 

and  9  months  after  the  first  request  for  the  building  was  sent  to  the 
City  Council.  "     On  account  of  such  delays  it  has  often  been  in 
to  provide  accommodations  for  the  children  in  I  rooms.     Tl 

always  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  expedient,  for  in  rented  build- 
ings sanitary  appliances  ai  >e  Inadequate  and  unsuitable,  and 
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as  such  buildings  do  not  have  ventilating  shafts,  fresh  air,  too  often 
in  insufficient  quantities,  must  be  obtained  through  the  windows,  and 
the  pupils  are  exposed  to  drafts.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  properly  to 
supervise  schools  that  are  scattered  about  in  rented  rooms. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  has  been  impaired  for 
years  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  accommodations ;  and  the  following 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  that  important 
institution  has  to  contend  may  cause  surprise : — 

"  Two  or  three  classes  quartered  in  one  ball  and  reciting  at  the  same  time  ; 
classes  arranged  in  the  corridors  and  teachers'  private  rooms  ;  no  convenience 
whatever  for  gymnastics,  manual  training,  physical  laboratory  work,  drawing, 
kindergarten  instruction,  and  work  in  elementary  science.  .  .  .  The  school  is 
seriously  and  sadly  crippled,  and  its  immediate  relief  is  of  absolute  impor- 
tance. " 

It  should  be  remembered  that  upon  the  Normal  School  depends  the 
future  of  the  entire  school  system ;  for,  unless  the  teachers  are 
properly  trained,  that  good  instruction,  which  city  councils  ap- 
parently do  not  consider  better  than  riches,  is  impossible. 

The  Girls'   High   School,  in  Boston,  built  to  accommodate  925 
pupils,  Las  to  suffice  for  1095:  desks  are  therefore  crowded  together 
and  basement  and  attic  rooms  used.     At  the  Roxbury  High  School 
-ary  to  refuse  admission  to  an  increasing  number  of  pupils 
every  year.     The  L  ter  High  School  has  9  teachers  and  only  6 

class-rooms.  The  Dumber  of  teachers  exceeds  the  number  of  class- 
rooms in  oth  ©la  in  Boston  and  in  Baltimore  as  well.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  they  mi  luct  two  recitations 
at  one  time  in  the  same  KX  I  th<-re  should  anywhere  be  more 
aers  than  one  oi  and  costly 
bin.  .ide  by  pa  There  are  not  only 
not  •  looI,  but  the  rooms  are 
.  ly  lighted  thi                                    <>f  the           In  the  aire; 

onis  have 
1  provide  I,  thi  tremely  inadequate, 

it  is  l.  ;  ridor  to  pass  from  one 

0       oally  intended  t  i  accommodate 
\<<v  272  pupil 
is  hard]    •  ted  in  unsuitable 

;hborho  ad  rumble  <>f  traffic 

a  majority  of  the 
four  I  lme  ;  a  day  : — 
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these  unfortunate  conditions  are  common  in  all  large  cities.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  antique  wooden  buildings  with  the 
deficient  ventilation  of  fifty  years  ago,  buildings  which  have  been 
pronounced  unsafe  in  case  of  fire,  where  the  rooms  are  dark,  and 
where  for  lack  of  suitable  school-yards  the  children  at  recess  are  turned 
out  into  the  streets  to  play,  where  over-garments  must  be  hung  up  in 
unlighted  cloak-rooms  that  are  ventilated  only  through  the  class- 
rooms so  that  "  in  stormy  weather  the  wet  clothing  of  the  children 
occasions  a  most  disagreeable  and  unhealthful  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere,"— I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  conditions  such  as  these 
are  peculiar  to  Boston  alone.  Boston  could  not  find  a  more  suitable 
inscription  for  her  council  chambers  than  that  sentence  from  Emer- 
son— "  The  best  political  economy  is  care  and  culture  of  men." 

In  many  cities  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  children  in- 
structed in  the  lower  grades,  one  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the 
afternoon.  In  Minneapolis,  for  example,  there  are  more  than  16,000 
children  enrolled  in  the  first  three  grades,  and  for  one-third  of  these 
only  half -day  sessions  can  be  given.  No  one  can  fail  to  agree  with 
the  Superintendent  when  he  says,  u  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  de- 
prive children  of  one-half  of  their  school  privileges."  In  Philadel- 
phia about  8,000  children  are  similarly  uncared  for. 

In  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  1893  we  read  of  500  pupils  crowded  into  a  building 
that  can  adequately  accommodate  only  400,  while  it  is  necessary  to 
use  rented  rooms  for  many  classes.  Schools  for  the  first  and  second 
grades  also  are  open  for  only  half  the  time,  for  we  read,  "  The  return 
to  half -day  schools  above  the  second  grade  is  to  be  deplored,  yet 
unless  accommodations  are  largely  increased  many  third  and  fourth 
grade  schools  in  the  near  future  will  be  forced  to  go  on  half  time. " 
The  condition  of  the  colored  schools  is  wretched  indeed.  I  con- 
dense from  the  report  of  Superintendent  Cook: — In  the  Sumner  and 
Lincoln  buildings  the  air  is  impure  and  vitiated,  and  the  floors  of  the 
first  story  schools  being  laid  on  the  bare  ground  are  decaying-  so  that 
no  protection  is  furnished  against  dampness  and  soil  gaooa.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Stevens  and  Bowen  buildings  be  torn  down. 
The  former,  erected  in  1868,  is  so  poorly  built  that  it  is  prematurely 
old.  The  light  and  ventilation  could  hardly  be  worse,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  abandon  four  much-needed  school-rooms,  while  in 
the  eight  others  the  floors  are  worn  s<>  thin  as  to  be  dangerous  to  life 
and    limb.      There   is   a   very    large    school    population    around    the 
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Stevens  school  and  even  third  grade  schools  must  work  on  half  time ; 
in  fact,  out  of  218  colored  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  more 
than  a  third,  78,  were  kept  on  half  time. 

The  President  of  the  School  Board  of  Milwaukee  in  his  address 
for  1893  says  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
for  many  children  who  wish  to  attend,  and  that  others  are  housed  in 
unhealthful  and  unsuitable  buildings. 

"A  few  figures  will  best  show  the  situation  :  2,478  children  are  attending  in 
barracks  and  rented  rooms ;  349  are  attending  in  a  school  building  which  has 
been  condemned  as  unfit ;  488  in  a  building  which  should  be  condemned ;  273 
have  been  refused  admission.  There  are  at  least  a  thousand  children  who  would 
apply  if  accommodations  could  be  provided,  and  there  are  935  in  attendance  in 
excess  of  the  number  apportioned  to  the  classes  by  the  rules.  By  September, 
1894,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  school  population  seeking  admission  of  3,600. 
This  makes  a  total  of  8,286  that  ought  to  be  provided  for  at  once." 

We  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  statement  that  the  Council  is  alive 
to  the  necessities  of  the  schools  and  that  within  a  few  years  all 
children  will  be  suitably  provided  for.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
nearly  35,000  persons  of  school  age  in  Milwaukee  who  do  not  attend 
school . 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of 
Baltimore  for  lv'.»:5  shows  that  of  the  112  school  buildings  in  that 
city  24  are  rented.  Such  buildings  are  "  generally  unsuited  for 
school  use  and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  been  performing  their  work  under 
serious  disadvantages  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  buildings 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  occupy."  There  are  portions 
of  the   city  where   there  is  a  I  shool   population,  yet  where  the 

school    buildil  unfit   that   parents  are  unwilling  to  endanger 

the  health  of  their  children  by  sending  them  to  school.  The  Report 
goes  on : — 

"It  is  a  just  complaint  thru  the  appropriation!  f<>r  new  school  houses  art 

o  HMiall  to  induce  tin-  best  huii<i<  rs  in  our  oity  to  1  > ■  <  1  f<>r  the  work,  end 

ften  b«'f»n  that  i n f erior  builders  obtain  the  contracts  and  inferior 

e<\,  which  tiring.     It  would  be  very  desirable  to 

avoi<i  this  objectionable  condition  in  the  future  by  making  proper  appropriations 

sofBcienl  t<.  pay  a  fair  price  for  labor  and  materia] 

Dale  11    b  School  has   I  l   teachers  and  only  11 

srhioh  calls  forth  the  obvious  remark  that  ''some  of  the 

I      hern  hi  en  performing  their  work  under  disadvantageous  oir« 

T:  oua  cirenmstancaj  are  to  he 
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contended  with  in  other  schools.  School  No.  33  has  950  pupils,  21 
teachers,  and  only  12  class-rooms;  while  annex  No.  12  "is  kept  in 
three  buildings:  the  basement  of  a  church,  a  building  adjoining  the 
church  formerly  used  for  a  parish  school,  and  a  rented  dwelling 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  other  two  buildings.  Nearly  all 
these  rooms  are  too  small,  most  of  them  are  badly  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated, and  they  are  not  conveniently  located  for  the  use  of  a  school 
to  be  supervised  and  controlled  by  one  principal."  Of  the  school  at 
Chestnut  and  Fourth  Avenues  we  read : 

"The  building  contains  12  class-rooms,  and  the  number  of  teachers  is  16, 
which  in  four  instances  necessitates  two  teachers  to  teach  their  classes 
in  one  class-room.  Two  classes  cannot  be  satisfactorily  taught  in  one  room. 
Besides  the  lack  of  proper  conditions  for  the  best  instruction,  the  foul  air  occa- 
sioned by  overcrowding  the  rooms  renders  the  pupils  dull  and  listless,  and  at  the 
same  time  lays  the  foundation  for  disease." 

In  Detroit,  as  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1893,  a  "  very  distressing  condition"  prevailed  in  some  sections  of  the 
city  from  lack  of  proper  accommodations. 

"  New  High  Schools  should  have  been  erected  five  years  ago  and  thus  have 
avoided  the  crowded  condition  of  to-day.  The  pupils  who  are  now  compelled  to 
go  through  this  school  hampered  and  cramped  will  never  recover  from  the  ill 
effects  occasioned  by  loss  of  opportunities  due  them  from  the  city."  .  .  . 
"  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  our  children  who  enter  school  have  left  at  the  age 
of  twelve.     If  we  have  taught  them  how  to  read  we  have  done  well." 

In  Buffalo,  in  1893,  there  were  estimated  to  be  from  15,000  to 
25,000  children  of  school  age  who  were  not  receiving  instruction,  yet 
some  of  the  schools  were  obliged  to  refuse  admission  to  pupils; 
many  buildings  were  hardly  fit  for  occupation,  and  more  were  badly 
overcrowded. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  unsuitable  basement  rooms  are  in  some  cases 
used,  some  buildings  are  still  heated  by  stoves,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  antiquated  and  imperfect.  "  Most  of 
the  school  property  is  in  bad  condition.  The  sum  appropriated  for 
repairs  and  improvements  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  schools. " 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  complaint  is  the  small  number  of  male 
teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools.  In  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  2,851  female  teachers  and  only  1:»7  male  teach. 
However  well  trained  women  may  be,  they  eannot  teaeli  older  hoys 
efficiently,  and  in  many  cases  when  they  are  instructed  by  women 
the  older  bovs  leave  school. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  our  large  cities,  and  the  shifting  of  population 
from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  owing  to  the  introduction  of  rapid 
transit,  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  anticipate  school  needs,  but  in 
most  of  our  cities  no  systematic  attempt  is  made  to  determine  where 
the  increased  pressure  is  likely  to  exist.  An  annual  school  census  is 
one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  our  educational  system. 

The  ignorance  and  indifference  of  parents  and  voters  is  a  cause, 
as  well  as  an  unfortunate  result,  of  defective  public  schools.  City 
educational  authorities  publish  annual  reports,  but  these  reports  are 
not  prepared  after  any  definite  plan,  and  the  ideas  of  their  compilers  as 
to  what  should  be  embodied  in  a  school  report  vary  widely.  Small 
effort  is  made  to  give  a  systematic  statement  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  and,  even  when  such  information  is  given,  it  is  sometimes 
unintentionally  obscured  beneath  a  mass  of  other  data,  so  that  unless 
one  is  expressly  looking  for  it  one  will  not  rind  it.  Superintendents 
should  be  required  by  law  to  make  out  annually  or  oftener  special 
reports  on  the  deficient  school  accommodations,  pointing  out  exactly 
how  many  children  are  deprived  of  school  privileges,  how  many  are 
taught  on  half  time,  how  many  schools  are  taught  by  women  that 
should  be  taught  by  men,  what  rooms  are  overcrowded  and  ill-ven- 
tiiated,  and  what  sanitary  arrangements  are  imperfect.  When  a  copy 
of  this  special  report  is  regularly  sent  to  every  voter  and  parent,  city 
councils  will  not  find  it  so  trifling  a  matter  to  refuse  needed  school 
appropriations. 

James  H.  Penniman. 
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There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance  than  the  health  of  the 
rising  generation.  Of  the  many  influences  that  affect  it,  the  hygiene 
of  our  schools  holds  a  prominent  place,  but  it  does  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  by  those  in  authority  in  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  my  connection 
with  several  large  children's  clinics  in  New  York,  and  a  study  of  the 
various  causes  of  illness  in  the  cases  brought  there  for  treatment.  As 
these  clinics  are  frequented  only  by  poor  people,  the  tenement-house 
question  was  early  considered,  but  it  was  found  that  in  the  poorest 
and  most  congested  districts,  the  school-accommodation  was  well-nigh 
invariably  the  worst  and  most  insanitary.  The  school,  quite  as 
much  as  the  home,  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  ill-health.  The 
following  conditions,  which  cannot  but  have  a  potent  influence  upon 
the  health  of  children,  exist  in  a  large  number  of  our  public  schools. 

First — Many  of  them  are  overcrowded,  with  the  result  that  indi- 
vidual classes  are  too  large,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  The  rules 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  allow  one  teacher  to  50  pupils 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  prohibit  any  one  class  from  containing  more 
than  75  pupils.  Under  this  system  one  teacher  may  be  obliged  to  do 
the  foundation -work  in  a  class  numbering  from  50  to  75  children. 
How  60  little  children  can  be  properly  taught  in  one  class  is  a  problem 
in  physiology  as  well  as  in  psychology;  for  the  subject  of  overcrowd- 
ing is  one  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  their  health.  No  public- 
school  building  should  be  constructed  that  will  accommodate  more  than 
800  or  1,000  children,  several  buildings  being  put  up,  if  necessary, 
to  house  larger  numbers;  for  the  massing  together  of  so  many  in  one 
place  cannot  but  favor  insanitary  conditions  which  are  sure  to  induce 
ill-health,  and  particularly  the  spread  of  infection. 

Second — The  ventilation  is  often  extremely  defective,  and  the 
cubic  air-space  allowed  to  each  pupil  is  insufficient.  In  the  three 
lower  classes  of  the  primary  schools,  the  prescribed  allowance  of  spaee 
to  each  pupil  in  New  York  is  70  cubic  feet,  in  the  three  higher 
grades  80  cubic  feet,  while  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  grammar 
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classes  the  allowance  is  90  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  four  higher  grades 
100  cubic  feet.  The  Board  of  Health  requires  that  in  tenement-houses 
the  allowance  shall  be  at  least  400  cubic  feet,  and,  in  -some  cases,  600 
cubic  feet  to  each  person.  Four  hundred  cubic  feet  are  required  for 
each  lodger  in  the  lodging-houses  of  New  York  City.  With  a  low 
allowance  of  cubic  space  to  each  child,  there  is  no  suitable  way  in 
the  older  buildings  of  letting  out  the  exhausted  air,  and  substituting 
fresh  air  in  its  place.  It  is  obvious  that  even  with  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  cubic  air-space,  if  there  be  no  way  of  constantly  removing 
foul  air,  a  room  full  of  children  will  soon  become  close  and  stuffy. 
Proper  mechanical  appliances  are  needed,  therefore,  to  keep  the  air 
of  these  school-rooms  pure,  by  affording  means  of  a  constant  exodus 
of  the  foul  air  and  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air. 

This  is  a  problem  that  has  been  solved  by  sanitary  engineers, 
who  can  accurately  estimate  the  methods  of  supplying  so  many  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  to  each  individual  in  a  room.  More  than 
ten  years  ago  a  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  agreed  that  in  each 
class-room  not  less  than  15  square  feet  of  floor-space  should  be 
allowed  to  each  pupil.  Moreover,  the  provisions  for  ventilation 
should  be  such  as  to  provide  for  each  person  in  a  class-room  not  less 
than  30  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  (1,800  cubic  feet  per  hour), 
which  amount  must  be  introduced  and  thoroughly  distributed  without 
creating  unpleasant  drafts.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  now  requires 
that  in  public  schools  there  shall  be  at  least  1,800  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  supplied  to  each  individual  every  hour  in  a  room  continuously 
Occupied.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  New 
fork  baa  recommended  250  cubic  feet,  and  from  15  to  18  square 
feet  of  floor  ipao  ach   child.      Experience  shows  that  the  health 

>i  children  in  our  large  schools  can  be  beat  con  I  by  allowing 

15  aqua  of  Boo  ic,   250  cubi«  fed  of  air-apace,  and  at 

*  1,800  cubic  feet  of  Freeh  air  to  each  pupil  per  hour.  The 
rity  of  air  in  a  g  •   timated  by  the  proportion  of  car- 

bonic acid  it  contains.     P         ountry  air  Is  estimated  to  contain 

■  ■it  4  parts  of  oarbonic  acid  in  10,000,  but  a  room  may  be  fairly 

well    ventilated    and    contain    from  6  to   8    parts    by    volume    of    this 

In  10,000.     If  the  proportion  goea  higher,  a  stuffy,  an 
tnima]  odor  will  ap]  ia1  may  not  be  noticeable  to  the 

of  a  room,   hut    .  [y  apparent    to   one  coming   in 

from  th<         ide  air.     I  anot  remain  ionj  ich  a  room  with- 
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out  a  headache,  or  experiencing  a  depression  of  vitality.  Some  years 
ago,  an  examination  of  certain  badly  ventilated  school-rooms  in 
Boston  showed  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ranged  as  high  as 
30  in  10,000.  It  is  not  so  much  the  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid 
itself,  as  the  accompanying  vapors  and  decomposing  organic  matters, 
that  are  deleterious  to  health  in  a  badly  ventilated  room.  It  is  an 
interesting  physiological  fact,  moreover,  to  note  that  a  vigorous  child 
will  produce  about  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  an  adult,  in  pro- 
portion to  body  weight.  The  problem  of  proper  ventilation  thus  be- 
comes exceedingly  important. 

Third — The  light  is  bad  in  many  class-rooms,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades.  Most  of  the  primary  schools  in  New  York  are 
situated  in  the  lower  and  inferior  parts  of  grammar-school  buildings, 
which  are  closely  surrounded,  in  many  cases,  by  high  structures. 
The  upper  stories  of  the  school  buildings  may  get  sufficient  light,  but 
the  lower  rooms  are  often  comparatively  dark,  and  gas  has  to  be  more 
or  less  constantly  burned.  The  strain  to  which  the  children's  eyes 
are  subjected  by  artificial  light,  or  by  conflicting  lights,  cannot  but 
result  in  weakening  them.  The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
question  will  be  realized  when  we  consider  the  increase  of  faulty 
accommodation  and  various  other  eye-defects  in  little  children.  The 
relation  between  the  source  and  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  position 
of  the  children  should  always  be  carefully  considered :  no  seat  should 
ever  face  a  window  or  other  source  of  light. 

Fourth — Many  of  the  class-rooms  are  not  provided  with  proper 
furniture.  The  children  are  often  forced  to  sit  in  constricted,  un- 
comfortable positions,  especially  when  at  work.  When  we  consider 
the  tendency  to  slight  degrees  of  spinal  curvature  in  children,  it  is 
seen  how  important  it  is  that  chairs  and  desks  should  be  specially 
constructed  with  reference  to  their  size  and  development.  In  some 
cases  the  benches  are  too  high  for  the  smallest  children,  so  that  their 
feet  are  unable  to  touch  the  floor.  This  attitude  tires  the  back,  and 
they  may  try  and  rest  themselves  by  stretching  their  legs  to  the  D 
bench.  Every  child  should  have  a  single  seat  and  desk  for  itself, 
regulated  according  to  its  size.  Children  should  not  be  seated  in  a 
row,  or  at  least  not  closely  enough  to  touch  one  another.  Slates 
should  be  abolished,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness,  but  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  their  becoming  infected  by  disease  serins,  and 
hence  spreading  contagion. 

Finally,  in  many  schools  there  is  do  proper  place  to  hang  wi 
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and  cloaks.  Some  of  the  class-rooms  have  narrow  wardrobes  at  the 
back  where  clothing  is  shut  in  ;  in  others  the  outer  garments  are  hung 
directly  upon  hooks  in  the  wall.  Damp  and  dirty  outer  clothing 
should  never  be  kept  in  a  school-room  crowded  with  little  children, 
for  in  case  any  of  these  articles  are  infected  by  germs  of  disease, 
especially  of  scarlet-fever  and  diphtheria,  many  of  the  adjacent  gar- 
ments are  liable  to  be  infected.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance 
in  regard  to  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  the  poor.  No 
better  rough  incubator  of  disease  germs  could  be  devised  than  a 
small,  closed,  unventilated  wardrobe  on  a  stormy  day,  packed  with 
the  wet  and  soiled  outer  clothing  of  children  coming  from  all  sorts 
and  kinds  of  homes.  Much  care  and  thought  should  be  spent  upon 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  outer  clothing  of  children  during 
school  hours.  Proper  drying  and  ventilating  rooms  should  always 
be  provided. 

Two  schools  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  City  that  I  have  re- 
cently visited  show  the  defects  that  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
lower  grade  schools.  School  number  42,  on  Allen  Street,  has  1,444 
children  on  the  register.  The  rooms  are  crowded,  and,  during  the 
present  term,  fro:  to  600  children  have  been  refused  admittance 

for  want  of  room.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  about  200  of  these 
children  have  entered  other  schools  in  the  ward.  The  rooms  in  the 
front  of  the  building  are  not  well  lighted,  the  elevated  railroad  struc- 
ture being  directly  in  front  of  the  windows.  The  noise  made  by  the 
r  trains  requires  the  windows  to  be  kept  closed  much  of  the 
time:  hence  the  ventilation  is  bad.  One  class-room  contains  67 
children,  four    I  .eh,  the  remaining  classes  being  smaller  as 

required   by  the  air-space  in  the  rooms.      The   ventilation  is  bad  in 

t   of  the   rooms   because  there  is   no   suitable   way  of   constantly 

cha:  the  air.      In  some  of  the  class-rooms,  the  outer  clothing  of 

the  children  is  ]>  wardrobes,  in  others  it  is  hung  upon 

wall.      In    four  of  tl  ms  there  is  do  place   provided 

which  are  placed  upon  the  sc 

school    number  20  948 

children  on  the  ter.     About  300  children  have  been  refu 

admitte  I  of  these  ha\  to  get  in   elsewli 

now.     The  maiii  room  is  dark-  and  badly  ventilated,  and 

in  by  the  sliding  partite 
has  do  opening  on  the  out  r.     Eleven  of  the  class-rooms  use 

and  four  i  d  for  gas  on  account 
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of  the  poor  light.  Three  of  the  class-rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  they  open  out  upon  the  yard  containing  the  closets.  Two  class- 
rooms contain  75  children  each,  two  70  each,  two  69  each,  and  the 
rest  average  about  50  in  accordance  with  the  air-space  rule.  The 
provision  for  wraps  is  good,  consisting  of  open  wardrobes,  with  hooks, 
usually  running  the  length  of  the  class-room.  The  playground  is 
very  dark,  and  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  closets.  The  odor 
from  these  is  noticeable  not  only  in  the  three  ground-floor  class-rooms, 
but  even  on  the  floor  above. 

While  the  newer  public  school  buildings  in  New  York  conform, 
generally,  to  hygienic  rules,  the  older  structures,  which  are  mainly  in 
the  poorer  districts,  are,  most  of  them,  in  a  bad  sanitary  condition.  The 
life-conditions  of  thousands  of  poor  children  in  tenement-houses  are  bad 
enough.  It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  our  cities  to  see  to  it  that  their  bad 
environment  is  not  continued  in  the  schools.  What  is  needed  is  a 
more  constant  and  regular  sanitary  oversight  of  the  schools  by  ex- 
perts in  hygiene.  When  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  school 
hygiene  in  relation  to  a  proper  and  symmetrical  development  of  child- 
life,  we  shall  give  this  subject  the  attention  and  thought  that  its  im- 
portance demands.  Boards  of  Education  and  Trustees  should  be 
recruited  more  largely  from  the  ranks  of  physicians  and  scientific 
men. 

Henry  Dwight  Chapin. 
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Present  conditions  are  always  so  near  the  eye  that  one  fails  to 
see  preceding  conditions,  and  therefore  true  comparison  fails.  Look- 
ing out  over  our  own  country  to-day,  the  political,  industrial,  and 
social  conditions  confront  us  so  boldly  that  we  are  apt  to  think  them 
the  worst  that  have  prevailed  in  modern  times.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
in  long  sweeps  of  history  and  draw  comparisons  which  shall  be  rea- 
sonably exact  or  fairly  just.  Our  own  environment  we  see  and 
fairly  comprehend:  the  environment  of  a  century  or  two  ago  does  not 
interest  us  vitally,  nor  are  we  able  to  comprehend  clearly  its  nature. 
The  poetic  side  of  the  past  often  survives,  at  the  expense  of  the 
historical,  and  the  longing  for  the  good  old  times  becomes  almost  a 
pathetic  passion,  and  the  ills,  the  incongruities,  and  the  stress  of  the 
present  result  in  another  pathetic  passion,  shown  in  the  indictments 
brought  against  society.  Such  indictments  are  easily  drawn,  but  the 
philosophy  of  the  conditions  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  natural, 
too,  that  men  should  approach  any  discussion  of  the  past,  in  com- 
parison with  the  present,  from  different  points  of  view,  which  points 
are  determined  by  temperament,  and  temperament  is  classified  as 
pessimism  or  optimism.  The  true  philosophical  course,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  endeavor  to  understand  the  vital  relations  of  men  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  accordance  with  the  industrial  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties existing,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  neither  an  overdrawn, 
rosy  picture  from  the  optimistic  standpoint,  nor  a  despondent  and 
picture   from  the  :iistic    point  of  view.      Optimism 

many  illogical  conclusi  pessimism;  bo  the  optimist — 

and  I  claim  to  be  one — should  always  consider  social    and    industrial 

ronment  with  a  Lai  h  of  pessimism  drawn  from  observation 

and  ex]  Th  by  nature,  usually  fails  to  compre- 

hend past  conditions  when  bringing  his  powerful  indictments  against 

.a  judging  whether  we  are  really  making  any 
i'l  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity  we  should  endeavor, 
all  hon<  ad  in  all  fairness,  to  Look  at  facts  ai  they  an 

or  a  long  period  <>f  time,  ignorii  -that  is,  pe- 

rt abnormal  development  and  periods  <>f"  depression. 
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In  answering  the  question  involved  in  this  consideration,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  take  a  broad  view  of  what  opportunity  really  means ; 
but  crystallized  facts  would  not  help  us  so  much  in  this  broad  con- 
sideration as  they  do  in  taking  a  more  immediate  and  narrower  line 
of  thought,  for  they  bring  us  to  the  economic  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities which  really  underlie  every  other  sort  of  opportunity. 

Looking  out  broadly,  one  may  say  that  wider  opportunities  have 
come  to  all  classes  in  society,  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the  poor,  to 
the  professional  man  as  well  as  to  the  artisan,  to  semi-professional 
workers  as  well  as  to  common  laborers.  The  rich  improve  their 
opportunities  in  their  own  ways:  in  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
channels,  in  the  endowment  of  institutions,  in  the  making  of  their 
wealth  into  factors  for  higher  civilization,  in  making  themselves 
happier  by  increasing  the  sum  total  of  the  happiness  of  individuals 
around  them.  The  opportunities  which  come  to  the  rich  through 
broader  intelligence  have  increased  a  hundred-fold  over  those  which 
could  be  embraced  by  like  classes  a  century  or  more  ago.  They  take 
up  the  work  of  the  schools,  perfect  themselves  as  poets,  artists,  and 
teachers,  and.  everywhere  we  find  now,  in  a  greater  degree  than  even 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  actively  en- 
gaged in  our  universities,  in  scientific  and  in  literary  work,  and  by 
their  means  developing  their  minds  and  helping  along  the  whole  work 
of  an  enlightened  civilization.  Not  content  with  mere  charity,  which 
may  be  and  often  is  a  curse  to  society,  they  are  spending  their  means 
in  helping  to  create  not  only  opportunities  in  life,  but  in  equipping 
young  men  and  women  to  embrace  such  opportunities  when  offered. 
This  altruistic  sentiment  is  growing  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
the  lower  are  benefiting  thereby.  The  point  is  to  exercise  the  altru- 
istic sentiment  judiciously  and  not  merely  as  sentiment.  Sentimen- 
tal altruism  weakens  society,  but  judicious  altruism,  which  seeks  to 
create  opportunities  and  fit  men  for  them,  helps  in  every  direction  and 
broadens  the  culture  of  all.  This  judicious  altruism  recognizes  that 
labor,  employment  of  the  mind,  is  an  essential  to  good  morals,  for  it 
means  that  kind  of  application  which  involves  the  best  and  the  higl 
intellectual  effort,  and  this  lifts  men  out  of  crude,  muscular  em] 
ment,  which  dwarfs  and  restricts  mental  development.      L  this 

broad  field,  I  prefer  to  bring  such  facts  as  I  have  been  abl< 
to  bear  upon  the  more  restricted  field  just  intimated, — that  relatii 
the  economic  and  industrial  opportunities  of  life  as  the  founda- 

tion of  social  success  and  of  all  other  opportunities  open  to  all  classes. 
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Society,  as  it  represents  the  whole  body,  is  often  pictured  as  a 
pyramid,  very  broad  at  the  base,  but  not  quite  reaching  a  vertex,  the 
base  representing  the  great  body  of  the  poorest  and  least  developed 
specimens  of  humanity,  the  top  representing  either  the  very  rich,  or 
those  standing  highest  in  intellectual  attainments,  or  those  who  have 
reached  the  highest  grades  in  public  service.  Between  the  top  and 
the  base  are  all  the  different  grades  of  development  and  attainment, 
the  upper  stratum  depending  for  its  strength  and  support  upon  the 
broad  base  of  the  structure.  The  cleavage  of  society  under  this 
illustration  is  horizontal.  The  pessimist  claims  that  this  form  not 
only  continues  to  exist,  but  that  the  base  is  ever  broadening,  so  that 
the  horizontal  cleavage  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked,  and  the 
opportunities  in  life,  of  course,  growing  less  and  less,  the  resulting 
condition  being  that  the  height  of  the  vertex  above  the  base  decreases. 
It  will  be  admitted,  I  presume,  that  instead  of  the  vertex  reaching 
a  point,  it  has  been  broadened  as  the  number  of  the  rich  and  the 
cultured  has  increased :  but,  taking  the  whole  structure  on  the  pyra- 
midal form,  it  is  claimed  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
cleavage. 

The  optimist,  on  the  other  hand,  pictures  society  as  a  column 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  pyramid;  that  is,  to  his  mind  the  base 
has  ever  been  drawn  in  and  the  top  ever  broadened,  until  the  struc- 
ture is  more  nearly  represented  by  a  column,  the  cleavage  of  society 
being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  Probably  each  view  is  an  ex- 
treme one  now.  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  pyramidal  form  is 
gradually,  if  slowly,  changing  to  the  columnar  form,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  ever  narrowing  and  the  vert  r  disappearing.     The  facts 

pro'.  anything,  but  the  facts  must  be  drawn  from 

a  wide;  >f  conditio]  I  not  from  kional  cases.     The  facta 

for  our  own   country  cover  a  sufficiently   broad   experience  without 
looking  into  tl  rther  countries,  yet  at  the  inception  we 

mus;  lions   which  resulted  in  opening  to  the  world 

iry. 

It  is  true  that  the  evils  of  our  own  time  have  always  existed,  no 
what  the  of  in.         They  have  existed 

under  the  most  favorable  as  well  aa  under  the  infavorable  con- 

ditions, under  liberal  and  and  in  barbarous 

and  in  enlightened  lands,  with  nd  with  Christianity;  and 

rhich  :  stratum  in  the  oleava 

always  baa  been  and  in  a  high  philosophical  sense,  a 
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rebuke  to  a  people  living  under  constitutional  liberty.  America  has 
no  right,  theoretically,  to  permit  its  existence;  yet  in  this  conclusion 
we  must  not  consider  the  matter  of  opportunity  as  a  question  of  this- 
year  or  of  the  few  years  just  passed,  but  in  its  totality  as  it  relates  to 
the  age  of  our  people. 

Employment  of  the  unemployed  will  not  crush  pauperism,  not 
even  if  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  land  could  be  furnished  with 
work  to-morrow;  universal  education  will  not;  the  realization  of  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  reformers  of  all  kinds  will  not;  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  will  not, — but  all  these  grand  and 
divine  agencies  working  together,  as  they  are  now  working  together, 
will  reduce  it  to  its  minimum.  Physical  agencies  without  all  the 
higher  elements  can  do  but  little.  The  early  history  of  our  country 
teaches  this  truth.  America  was  not  settled  purely  to  give  a  certain 
party  or  body  of  people  the  right  or  the  privilege  of  thinking  in  their 
own  ways  on  theological  subjects.  The  people  who  first  came  to 
America  may  have  had  this  idea  firmly  implanted  within  them,  but 
the  spur  which  sent  most  of  them  here  was  of  another  kind. 

In  a  treatise  written  by  Kichard  Hakluyt,  of  England,  in  1584r 
on  the  religious,  political,  and  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  England  from  the  attempted  colonization  of  America,  entitled  "  A 
Discourse  on  Westerne  Plantinge,"  recently  discovered,  and  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1877  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  the  familiar 
questions,  how  to  employ  the  unemployed,  how  to  broaden  the  op- 
portunities for  productive  labor,  were  discussed  by  the  author,  and  in 
terms  which  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  discussions  and  the  schemes 
of  this  age. 

In  urging  upon  the  English  government  the  undertaking  of  voyages 
with  a  view  to  the  colonization  of  America,  Hakluyt  used  this 
language  (the  spelling  being  modernized),  after  referring  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Spain  and  Portugal : 

"But  we,  for  all  the  statutes  that  hitherto  can  be  devised,  and  the  sharp  ex 
ecu  t  ion  of  the  same  in  punishing  idle  and  lazy  persons  for  wain  of  BOffloienl 
occasion  of  honest  employment,  cannot  deliver  our  Commonwealth  from  multi- 
tudes of  loiterers  [tramps,  we  call  them]  and  Idle  vagabonds.  Truth  it  i>.  that 
through  our  long  peace  and  seldom  sickness  t\\«>  singular  blessing!  ol  aJmightj 
God,  we  are  grown  more  populous  than  ever  heretofore  .  so  that  now  there  are  ol 
every  art  and  science  so  many  that  they  can  ha  rill)  live  one  by  another ;  na\ 
rather,  they  are  ready  to  eat  up  one  another  ;  yea,  man\  thousands  of  [dlepersOBI 
are  within  this  realm,  which,  having  do  way  to  bs  set  00  work,  he  cither  muti- 
nous and  seek  alteration  in  the  State,  oi  at  least,  \er\  hurdeusomo  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  often  fall  to  pilfering  ami  thie\  uii;  aiul  Other  lewdness,  wheiehv 
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all  the  prisons  of  the  land  are  daily  pestered  and  stuffed  full  of  them,  where 
either  they  pitifully  pine  away,  or  else  at  length  are  miserably  hanged,  even 
twenty  at  a  clap  out  of  some  one  jail.  Whereas  if  this  voyage  were  put  in  ex- 
ecution, these  petty  thieves  might  be  condemned  for  certain  years  in  the  western 
parts. " 

After  giving  a  glowing  picture  of  results  so  desirable,  Haklnyt  con- 
cluded that  as  a  result  of  the  voyages  "  there  need  not  one  poor 
creature  to  steal,  to  starve,  or  to  beg,  as  they  do."  This  statement 
of  Hakluyt?s  refers  to  a  time  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  the 
permanent  settlements  on  our  coast,  while  in  1629,  John  Winthrop, 
the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  before  he  left  the  old  home, 
stated,  among  others,  these  reasons  for  leading  emigrants  out  of  the 
overburdened  England  which  Hakluyt  described: 

"This  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants  so  as  man,  who  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  creatures,  is  here  more  vile  and  base  than  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  and 
of  less  price  among  us  than  a  horse  or  a  sheep.  Many  of  our  people  perish  for 
want  of  sustenance  and  employment ;  many  others  live  miserably  and  not  to  the 
honor  of  so  bountiful  a  housekeeper  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is,  through 
the  scarcity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  All  of  our  towns  complain  of  the  burthen 
of  poor  people,  and  strive  by  all  means  to  rid  any  such  as  they  have,  and  to  keep 
off  such  as  would  come  to  them.  I  must  tell  you  that  our  dear  mother  finds  her 
family  so  overcharged  as  she  hath  been  forced  to  deny  harbor  to  her  own  chil- 
dren,— witness  the  statutes  against  cottages  and  inmates.  And  thus  it  is  come 
to  pass  that  children,  servants,  and  neighbors,  especially  if  they  be  poor,  are 
counted  the  greatest  burthens,  ichich,  if  things  were  right,  would  be  the  chief  est 
earthly  blessing." 

One  more  quotation,  and  we  will  come  to  our  own  times.  This 
is  from  Sir  William  Petty,  the  author  of  the  famous  "Political 
Arithrnetick,  or  a  Discourse  Concerning  the  Extent  and  Value  of 
Lands,  People,  Buildings, n  etc.  published  in  L691,  more  than  a 
century  after  Bakluyt  had  described  his  England.  Sir  William 
recapitulates  the  fears  of  many  men  of  his  time  concerning  the  welfare 
of  England,  as  folio? 

"That,  the  Rent  "f  Landi  are  generally  fall'n  ;  u  fon-,  and  for  many 

oth<-r    K<  wIioIm  Kirif/ilom    grOWl  every    Day    punivr  and   poorer  ;  that 

formerly  it  abounded  with  Gold,  knit  now  there  ieaj  aroity  both  of  Gold 

and  Employment  for  the  People,  and  yet  that 

the  Land  launder  peopled;  thai  taxeebare  been  many  and  great;  thai  [reland 
and  thePlai  In  America  and  other  Addition!  to  the  <  frown,  are  a  Burthen 

to  England;  that.  Scotland  i>  of  do  advantage;    that   Trade  In  general  doth 
that  the  Holland,  i  r  heel     In  bh<  of  Naval 

the  French  grown !  I  upon  both*  and  appei  rich  andpofc 

that  their  I  lemenc]  thai   they  do  aoi  demur  tto  and 

finally,  that  the  Church  and  Btateof  England  are  in  tbeaame  Danger  with  the 
•/land    with  many  othei  diamal  Su  na,  which  i  bad  rather 

m  repel 
20 
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I  have  used  the  statements  of  the  well-known  writers  referred  to 
simply  to  give  the  foundation  of  my  thesis,  which  is,  that  we  are 
making  real  progress  toward  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity.  A 
study  of  contemporaneous  history  proves  conclusively  that  the  condi- 
tions described  by  Hakluyt,  John  Winthrop,  and  Sir  William  Petty 
did  exist,  and  that  they  continued  to  exist  for  a  long  time;  but 
finally,  through  the  enlightened  administration  of  law,  through  the 
enlightened  consciences  of  the  English  people,  conditions  improved, 
pauperism  decreased,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  became  narrower  and 
the  vertex  disappeared,  and  poverty  came  to  be  considered  a  relative 
term,  for  by  poverty  there  is  meant  something  different  from  pauper- 
ism. Pauperism  is  a  condition  of  entire  dependence  upon  charity :  pov- 
erty is  a  condition  of  want,  of  lack,  of  being  without  something, 
though  not  necessarily  a  condition  of  complete  dependence.  It  is  the 
ungratified  passion  for  higher  and  better  environment.  In  a  philosoph- 
ical sense  poverty  is  the  lack  of  or  the  being  without  the  things  which 
others  in  a  better  condition  financially  are  enabled  to  secure.  It 
must,  therefore,  ever  be  relative;  and,  while  the  Almighty  Father 
creates  human  beings  with  different  degrees  of  intelligence  and  differ- 
ent aptitudes,  relative  poverty,  as  such,  cannot  be  abolished.  Pau- 
perism can  be  abolished,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
opportunity  for  remunerative  employment  and  the  equipment  therefor 
must  be  the  means  of  reducing  it  to  the  desired  minimum,  or  of  its 
entire  abolition  if  possible.  Is  this  opportunity  increasing?  Are 
men  enabled  to  avoid  pauperism  even  if  they  do  linger  in  the 
condition  of  relative  poverty  such  as  I  have  described?  Has 
there  been  any  improvement  of  the  condition  which  surrounded 
our  forebears  before  they  left  the  mother-country?  To  determine 
these  questions  let  us  pass  at  one  step  from  that  time  to  the  present 
generation. 

The  statistical  method  of  study,  which  is  the  historical  and  the 
comparative  method  in  the  highest  sense,  enables  us  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  directly  opposite  to  those  resulting  from  observation :  one 
is  the  empirical,  the  other  the  scientific  method.  I  shall  call  attention 
to  some  significant  facts  derived  from  the  statistics  of  onr  own  coun- 
try. Taking  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  remunerative 
or  gainful  occupations,  I  find  that  in  1S60  such  persons  constituted 
26.19  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  In  1870  this  percentage 
had  increased  to  32.43,  in  1880  to  34.68,  while  in  1890  it  WU 
an  increase  of   more   than  lo  per  cent,  relatively,  in   one  generation, 
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the  period  from  1860  to  1890.  This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is 
the  percentage  which  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  is  of  the  total  population.  If  we  examine  now  the  per- 
centage which  this  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  all  gainful 
occupations  is  of  the  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  which  is  the 
truer  comparison,  we  find  that  the  increase  has  been  as  regular,  but  a 
little  greater;  for  in  1860  it  was  36.72,  and  in  1890,  47.95,  an 
increase  of  over  11  per  cent,  relatively,  in  the  thirty  years  named. 
This  fact  alone,  it  seems  to  me,  answers  conclusively  and  definitely 
the  question  involved  in  the  subject  we  are  considering.  If  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  stood  still  relative 
to  the  population,  the  argument  would  not  be  so  clearly  carried,  but 
with  a  constant  and  persistent  increase  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
this  class  of  people  to  the  whole  population,  and  to  the  whole  num- 
ber 10  years  of  age  and  over,  there  can  be  no  other  answer  than  an 
affirmative  one. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  these  percentages  hold  true  when  the 
number  is  classified,  and  here  there  are  some  most  interesting  results 
to  be  derived.  The  claim  is  often  made,  and  truthfully,  that  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  farming,  as  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 
is  constantly  decreasing,  to  the  impoverishment  of  rural  districts  and 
the  enrichment,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation.     In  I860   the  number  of  persons  employed  as  farmers  and 

o  laborers  constituted  1  <>.."".>  1  per  cent  of  tin1  total  population,  while 
in  L890  they  constituted    1  it,  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per 

cent;  but  taking  the  number  of  persons  1"  years  of  age  and  over, 
which  is  the  betfc  mparison,  it  is  found  that  in  I860,  11.74  per 
cent  of  this  e'.  reengaged  in  farming;  in  L870,  20.78;  in  1880, 

tin  L890,  17.48, — that  is  to  say,  sine    1 870  there  has  been 
a  constant  d<  •  •  as  10  ;         oi       ■  and 

r  in  this  country  I    io  tanning.     This  corresponds   with 

a  of  those  if  ho  have  studied  thi  feion  bom  obser- 

than  by  the       I    fcica]  method:    that  the  decadei 
wh  in  the  farming  districts  began  after  L870. 

-  "  i    :     ■  I  in  farming  oc- 

-  the  number  of  |  '"I  in  all  gainful 

jpations,  we  find  th<  ed  :    for  m   I  s70, 

at  of  all  the  linful  occupations  v.  i 

while    in     I  890    id'-    percentage    had    fallen  to 

ii.  a  decrease  of  more  than  i<>  p  true  that,  so  Ear 
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as  farming  occupations  are  concerned,  there  is  a  decrease  of  oppor- 
tunity for  actual  industrial  employment. 

It  might  be  well,  if  space  permitted,  to  study  the  causes  of  this 
positive  decrease  in  this  direction.  To  my  own  mind  it  results  from 
the  fact  that  other  occupations,  mechanical  and  semi-professional, 
oiler  better  remunerative  employment;  and  I  believe  that  when  farm- 
ing, by  reason  of  the  drain  which  is  now  going  on,  becomes,  through 
the  operation  of  positive  economic  law,  more  remunerative  than  at 
present,  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  land,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
profitable  farming,  as  a  business,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
subsistence  in  that  most  healthful  and  respectable  calling,  the  tilling 
of  the  soil.  This  return  will  not  be  immediate  or  rapid,  but  it  must 
come  in  a  degree,  and  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  offset  any  deleterious 
results  which  are  now  observable.  Intensive  farming  and  the  in- 
fluence of  improved  methods  and  processes  of  cultivating  the  soil  and 
harvesting  crops  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  loss  in  the  percentage 
of  those  engaged  in  farming  occupations;  and,  while  these  processes  go 
on,  and  invention  increases,  there  cannot  be  that  former  relative  pro- 
portion employed  in  farming  for  business, — nevertheless  the  per- 
centage will  increase  for  other  reasons. 

Turning  now  to  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  we  find  a  reverse  condition,  as  indicated  by  statistics;  for 
in  1860  the  number  engaged  in  these  lines  was  5.91  per  cent  of  the 
total  population;  in  1870,  6.36;  in  1880,  6.81 ;  and  in  1890,  8.13,  a 
constant  and  persistent  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Looking 
at  those  10  years  of  age  and  over,  it  is  found  that  the  increase  has 
.been  from  8.28  per  cent  in  1860  to  10.74  per  cent  in  1890.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  labor:  farming  on  the  one 
hand,  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  on  the  other. 

Considering  all  other  persons  than  these  two  classes,  a  most  rapid 
increase  is  found.  This  number  includes  all  those  engaged  in  trade, 
in  transportation,  in  domestic  service,  and  in  professional  einj 
ments;  and  in  1860  this  number  constituted  9.77  peroent  of  the  total 
population,  while  in  1890  the  proportion  had  increased  to  14.94  per 
cent,  more  than  5  per  cent  increase  relative  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion; and  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  the  inerea-v  ffll  from 
13.70  in  1860  to  19.74  in  1890— that  is  to  say,  of  the  persons  L0 
years  of  age  and  over,  there  was  an  increase  oJ  more  than  8  per  C 
relative  to  the  increase  in  population 
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The  percentages  which  I  have  given  comprehend  both  sexes. 
Analyzing  them  by  males  and  females  different  results  might  be 
ascertained  as  to  each  sex,  but  not  as  to  the  totality  of  persons  em- 
ployed. Among  the  females  there  is  a  larger  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  employment  in  some  branches  than  among  the  males.  Such 
an  analysis,  however,  would  in  no  wise  affect  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  stated. 

These  figures  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  not  only  making  real 
progress  toward  a  greater  opportunity,  but  toward  a  greater  equality 
of  opportunity  in  social  and  industrial  life;  and  they  completely  kill 
all  arguments  made  to  prove  that  machinery — the  influence  of  in- 
vention— displaces  labor,  so  far  as  society  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  for  a  single  moment  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  not  in  many  instances  displaced  individuals  and 
reduced  them  not  only  to  relative  poverty  but  to  pauperism.  The 
answer  cannot  well  be  made  to  the  individual,  but  the  facts  cited 
prove  that  so  far  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  concerned  there 
is  no  such  displacement;  and  a  study  of  the  expansive  influence  of 
machinery  and  invention  by  the  statistical  method  further  proves  the 
value  of  the  argument.  The  vast  number  of  new  openings,  never 
known  before,  resulting  from  invention,  offers  the  best  proof  in  this 
direction,  and  it  offers,  too,  proof  that  one  line  of  opportunity  will 
be  abandoned    when    another    of    a    more    profitable    nature   opens. 

pie  talk  about  the  loss  of  our  commerce.      I  suspect  they  mean 

:iis  the  decadence  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States.  The 
carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  under  American  col* us  does  not 
pay  .1  as  manufacturing  and    mechanical   industries.      When   it 

i  there  will  be  a  diversion  of  capital  from  manufacturing  to  the 
oarryinj  ;  and,  when  farm  labor  ]  ell  as  mechanical,  there 

will  be  a  return  of  urb  illation  to  country  districts. 

Bui  a  fallacy  in  the  talk  about  the  crowding  of  cities 

through  the  influx  of  people  from  the  country,  and  does  not  the  truth 
in  t.i.  (    ture  of  the  subject,  under  consideration? 

It  li:.  earl  y  shown  by  statistics  drawn  from  foreign  and  Amen 

iat  in  our  large  cities  the  urban  population  in  the  so- 
call*  oi  increase.1     This  is  true  of  New 

':,   Philadelphia,    Boston,    London.     It,  ia   probably  true  of   all 

conditions  ha  me  practically  fixed.    The 

'S<<  ii  Population  '  by  tfaeanthor,  M Popular Betaioc  Month! j, "  Feb 
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congested  districts  do  not  grow  in  population,  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
there  is  an  immigration  to  the  city.  This  immigration,  however, 
meets  with  an  emigration  from  the  city  to  the  great  and  growing 
suburban  districts ;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  strength  of  our  coun- 
try. As  people  go  out  of  the  city  to  find  their  homes,  they  go  out  of 
crowded  districts  into  healthful,  sanitary  locations.  They  come  in 
from  the  country  and  stop  at  the  suburb.  The  opportunities  of  life 
are  increasing  by  this  very  movement. 

Rapid  transit  is  enabling  the  working-man  of  intelligence,  of 
home  instincts,  of  moral  principle,  to  take  himself  and  his  family  out 
of  the  crowded  town  into  the  delightful,  healthful  suburb,  and  he 
goes  from  his  home  to  his  work  and  back  in  the  same,  or  in  less,  time 
that  it  took  him  to  make  trips  between  home  and  shop  while  living 
in  the  city.  So  rapid  transit  is  broadening  the  opportunity  of  the 
working-man  and  adding  actual  time,  by  saving,  to  his  leisure  and 
to  the  time  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  acquaintance  of 
his  family. 

The  wonderful  expansion  of  labor  through  the  expansion  of  our 
railroad  system,  the  work  of  the  telegrapher,  the  stenographer,  the 
teacher,  the  extension  of  the  school  system, — all  these  avenues  open 
opportunities  to  our  people  which  did  not  exist  half  a  century  ago. 
They  take  the  working-man  out  of  the  walks  of  the  laborer  and  lift 
him  into  semi-professional  employment,  into  that  higher  and  broader 
and  better  line  of  work  which  his  peers  could  not  have  secured  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  own  country.  The  artisan  becomes  the  artist,  and 
the  artist  himself,  in  the  very  highest  and  most  aesthetic  sense,  finds  a 
broader  opportunity  for  his  own  profession  through  the  very  taste 
which  has  been  created  in  people  who,  in  point  of  culture,  may 
be  ranked  below  him.  The  old  masters  painted  for  the  few:  the 
new  masters  paint  for  all,  and  by  invention  they  send  their  best  pro- 
ductions into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  This  gives  not  only  broader 
opportunity,  but  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity,  better  lives,  and 
higher  culture. 

By  the  decrease  of  crime,  which  will  come  largely  through  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  in  all  lines 
of  educational  work,  the  opportunity  will  be  still  broader  and  greater 
and  more  equal.  Facts  prove  this.  In  San  Francisco,  out  of  14,000 
persons  who  had  been  trained  in  kindergartens,  there  has  been  but 
one  arrest  for  crime.  Such  a  fact  is  in  itself  a  convincing  argument 
in  the  establishment  of  our  thesis.      Crime  is  the  especial  enemy  of 
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those  in  the  lower  walks  of  society.  It  cripples  not  only  their  op- 
portunity but  their  value;  it  offends,  it  antagonizes,  it  demoralizes, 
and  with  its  lessening  there  will  be  an  increase  in  every  direction, 
not  only  of  opportunity,  but  in  the  results  of  opportunity. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  broadening  of  the  opportunity 
in  life  is  the  result  of  specific  training.  All  forms  of  industrial  edu- 
cation are  given  to  the  common  people, — an  equipment  which  they 
have  before  lacked.  This  equipment  enables  them  to  step  into  the 
higher  positions  which  are  offered  on  all  sides  by  the  great  expansions 
of  industry  in  our  period.  In  stretching  the  wires  of  the  telegraph 
system  all  over  our  land,  in  laying  the  rails  of  our  transportation 
system,  skill,  intelligence,  and  equipment  for  such  work  must  be 
obtained,  and  to  obtain  it  the  industrial  educational  facilities  are 
needed.  The  operation,  after  stretching  the  wires  of  the  telegraph 
and  laying  the  tracks  of  the  railroad,  requires  still  higher  skill  and 
still  better  equipment,  and  gives  in  turn  a  remuneration  which  could 
not  have  been  secured  under  former  conditions. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  relative  to  the  in- 
crease of  population  offers  another  positive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
idea  that  I  have  advocated ;  and  in  the  future,  when  the  enlightenment 
of  our  people  teaches  the  public  that  there  are  not  enough  instructors 
at  present,  even  in  the  schools  that  are  flourishing,  there  will  come 
still  greater  opportunity  for  the  remunerative  employment  of  those 
who  desire  to  enter  it. 

Great  economic  changes  have  accompanied  the  enlargement  of 
opportunity,  in  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  constant 
increase  in  the  price  of  labor  and  dectf  ase  in  the  price  of  commodities; 
and  at  the  same  time  cost  of  production  had  decreased,  and,  of  course, 
consuming  power  has  increased. 

Now,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said.  1  am  aware  that  I  have 
shown  in  the  past  by  statistics  that  the  Dumber  of  persons  crowding 

•i  the  opportunities  tl.  been  inon  This  is  the 

temporary   result  of  won  1    immigration.     This  country  has 

sent  out  an   invitation  to  the   people  of  all    lands  t'»  OOme   and   settle 
The   invitation    has   not.   only    1"  fted,   but    il      accep- 

en  stimulated  by  business  enterprise,  until  the  Dumber 

earning  here  has  been  too  g  milation.     The  depres- 

:  of  the  last  two  yean  bai  ed  the  influx,  but  after  renewed 

iperity  the  rush  will  come  again.     As  it,  i  to  us,  however, 

other  communities  are  relieved;  so  that  even  if  it  be  true  that  un- 
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restricted  immigration  carries  with  it  social  inconvenience  ana  disad- 
vantages to  our  own  prosperity,  the  conditions  of  all  lands  are  being 
equalized.  The  United  States,  perhaps,  has  no  mortgage  on  the  higher 
civilization  of  the  closing  century.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  appar- 
ent and  temporary  evils  of  unrestricted  immigration  remain  with  us. 
The  world  owes  a  man  neither  a  living  nor  an  opportunity  to 
secure  it,  but  it  does  owe  protection  in  the  opportunities  offered, 
and  this  protection  can  come  only  through  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  proper  equipment  for  the  advanced  employment  resulting  from 
the  expansion  of  industry  and  the  extension  of  invention.  As 
Webster  said,  "  There  is  always  room  at  the  top."  What  is  wanted 
is  plenty  of  room  all  along  the  line,  so  that  the  cleavage  shall  become 
vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  I  believe  that  economic  and  industrial 
opportunity  does  really  underlie  every  sort  of  opportunity,  and  that 
we  are  making  real  progress  toward  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity 
through  the  extension  of  opportunities  themselves;  and  when  this 
statement  is  supplemented  by  the  single  fact  that  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  country  has  increased  from  $308  in  1850  to  $1,039  in  1S90, 
the  argument  needs  little  if  any  further  illustration.  If  the  per  capita 
wealth  remained  the  same,  then  I  should  subscribe  willingly  to  the  idea 
that  social  and  industrial  progress  and  poverty  grow  side  by  side,  and 
that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  I  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  while  more  men  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  greater 
riches  under  present  than  under  previous  conditions,  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  wealth  is  represented  by  the  great  increase  thereof,  and  that 
social  and  industrial  progress  and  poverty  grow  side  by  side  only  from 
the  relative  point  of  view,  because  it  is  by  comparison,  when  judging 
all  things  under  higher  conditions,  that  we  become  cognizant  of  the 
misery  attending  lower  conditions.  Those  who  are  near  the  vertex 
of  the  pessimistic  pyramid  can  to-day  understand  more  perfectly  than 
ever  those  who  are  in  the  lower  cleavages;  in  fact,  it  is  only  by 
intelligence,  only  by  higher  civilization,  that  we  ever  recognize  misery 
at  all,  and  when  we  step  out  of  the  bad  condition,  when  we  k now- 
enough  to  cling  to  the  higher,  we  can  understand  this.  We  thou 
live  in  a  light  never  before  granted  us,  and  the  facts  give  us  this 
light  and  lead  us  to  the  true  conclusion. 

Oabboll  p.  Wbioht. 
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Visitors  to  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  were  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  there  presented  of  the  awakened  idealizing  instinct  of  the 
typical  commercial  and  industrial  community  of  the  New  World, 
seeking  expression  through  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  forms  of 
Greek  art  and  architecture.  It  now  seems  probable  that  those  who 
attend  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  will  witness  a  serious  attempt  to 
dignify  and  spiritualize  modern  athletics  by  the  revival,  after  an  in- 
terruption of  1500  years,  of  the  Olympic  games,  under  the  auspices 
of  an  international  committee  of  amateur  athletes. 

The  momentary  juxtaposition  in  fancy  of  the  festival  by  the  Al- 
pheus  and  that  by  the  Seine  thrills  the  historic  imagination  with  a 
keen  sense  of  delight.  But  our  enjoyment  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  proposal  is  soon  clouded  by  curious  reflections  on  the  irresistible 
fascination  exercised  bv  Greek  forms  over  the  imagination  of  mod- 
ern  man,  and  by  a  painful  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  realities 
of  modern  athletics,  as  we  know  them  on  "  the  diamond,"  u  the  ring," 
or  the  gray  November  football  field,  with  the  glorious  scene  on  which 
the  eye  of  Pindar's  "golden  charioted  mid-month  summer  moon" 
looked  down.      Man    is   an   idealizing   animal.      The  gratification   of 

appetite  palls,  the  development  of  his  instinct  affords  no  perma- 
nent satisfaction,  the  of  bifl  active*  powers  leaves  him  with  a 
•A  futility  and  incompleteness,  unless  they  are  touched 
of  imaginatiye  feeling,  brought  into  signif- 

it  relation  with  ideals  of  beauty,  conduct,  and  eternal  law,  and 
linked  by  memory  to  the    |  d    by  hope  and    fancy  1"  the    future. 

II"  lias  no  Ife  cannot  acqnii  bare,  literal,  material 

He  mnst  translate  and  eiherealize  it  into  sentiment,  or  its  dead 

weight  will  drag  him  down  to  apathy  and  brutality.  Here  is  the 
aion  of  the-  permanent  hold  of  <;  upon  the  spirit  of  mod 

em  man.     Th<  m  of   Mr.   Pater's  Epicurean,  that  the  thing  to 

■  for  is  not  th<  •  'f  hut  the  after  impre  ion  which  it 

ill  the  memory,   holds  good   for  the  historic  lif«'  of  humanity  as 

•  i.     And  no  people  I  ed,  iii   like  measure  with  the 
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Greeks,  the  power  thus  to  transfigure  the  ordinary  experience  of  man- 
ic ind,  to  lift  the  common  out  of  the  region  of  the  commonplace,  and 
to  make  it  live  in  the  memory  in  images  of  abiding  typical  grace  and 
charm.  Young  men  boxed  and  wrestled  and  raced  and  pitched  the 
quoit  before  Agamemnon,  and  the  exuberant  vitality  of  youth  will 
find  vent  in  similar  sports  when  the  New  Zealander  is  sketching  Lon- 
don Bridge.  But  only  the  Greeks  possessed  the  imaginative  alchemy 
that  could  transmute  this  base  ore  of  experience  into  the  pure  gold  of 
Pindaric  odes  and  Praxitelean  shapes,  and  so  make  of  it  a  permanent 
possession  of  beauty.  The  Greek  trainers  may  or  may  not  have  pre- 
scribed a  more  scientific  regimen  than  our  own.  The  Greek  record 
for  the  high  jump  or  the  hundred  yards7  dash  may  be  better  or  worse 
than  ours.  These  are  questions  for  the  curious  antiquarian.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  when  the  race  or  the  wrestling  bout  was  ended 
and  the  shouts  of  applause  had  died  away  and  the  crowds  of  spectators 
dispersed,  the  event  survived  in  the  memory  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
sixth  Olympian  ode,  or  in  an  Apoxyomenos,  while  for  us  it  lives 
one  day  more  in  the  numbers  of  the  sporting  editor  and  in  the  com- 
placent jingling  of  the  gate-money. 

True  culture,  however,  will  not  dwell  by  preference  on  these  dis- 
heartening reflections  nor  peevishly  disparage  our  own  civilization  by 
contrasting  its  less  edifying  aspects  with  the  Greeks  at  their  best.  It 
would  be  more  profitable  to  glance  at  the  causes  that  lend  this  supe- 
rior dignity  and  charm  to  Greek  athletics,  to  appropriate  as  far  as  we 
may  the  lessons  that  the  Greeks  have  to  teach  us,  and  to  inquire  how 
far  we  may  reasonably  hope,  in  the  altered  conditions  of  our  modern 
cosmopolitan  civilization,  to  revive  the  true  Hellenic  feeling  in  these 
matters. 

The  Greeks  of  the  great  age  created  and  enjoyed,  and  left  it  for 
the  most  part  to  their  successors  to  draw  out  the  express  moral  of 
their  practice.  They  were  content  to  suggest  their  meanings  with 
delicate,  unobtrusive  irony,  as  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus  where 
Xerxes,  inquiring  what  delays  the  main  body  of  the  Spartans  from 
coming  forth  to  do  battle  with  him,  learns  that  they  are  attending  the 
Olympic  games,  and  on  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  prim  for 
which  they  contend,  loudly  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  folly  of 
men  who  are  ready  to  undergo  such  hardships  for  a  crown  of  wild 
olive.  But  those  in  whom  the  Hellenic  spirit  is  an  acquisition  fool 
the  need  of  greater  explicitneae.  And  bo  it  happen!  that  the 
completest    reflective     exposition    we    DO  of     the    sentiment    of 
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thoughtful  Greeks  about  athletes  and  athletic  contests  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Syrian  Lucian,  the  entertaining  author  of  the 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  his  imagi- 
nary conversations  he  brings  in  the  Scythian  globe-trotter,  Ana- 
charsis,  conversing  in  an  Athenian  gymnasium  with  the  legislator 
Solon.  The  barbarian  is  sorely  bewildered  by  the  spectacle  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  young  men,  he  says,  but  now  in  terms  like 
bride  and  groom  were  anointing  each  other  and  rubbing  each 
other  down  in  the  most  amicable  fashion,  and  then,  all  at  once,  as 
if  some  planet  had  unwitted  them,  they  fell  to  butting  head  against 
head  in  bloody  opposition,  crooking  leg  in  leg,  and  tripping  up  each 
other's  heels,  driving  in  each  other's  teeth  with  clenched  fist,  or 
clutching  their  fellows  by  the  waist,  dashing  them  down  into  the  mud 
and  choking  and  thrusting  them  back  till  they  cried  for  mercy. 
What  can  it  all  mean?  If  any  one  attempted  such  horse-play  with  a 
Scythian,  he  would  soon  make  acquaintance  with  the  knife  in  his 
belt. 

This  place,  Solon  replies,  is  the  gymnasium  of  the  Lycean 
Apollo.  And  these  strange  antics  are  the  gymnastic  exercises  that 
prepare  young   men  to  win  at  the  great  pan -Hellenic  games  the  olive 

vn  of  Olympia,  the  fir  of  the  Isthmus,  the  parsley  of  Nemea,  the 
Bacred  apples  of  Pytho.  Anacharsis  mocks  at  the  paltriness  of  these 
prizes  and  pities  the  delusion  of  the  young  men  who  for  such  rewards 

066  themselves  naked  to  every  kind  of  bodily  indignity  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  assembled  Greece,  and  the  folly  of  the  spectators  who 
abandon  their  serious  affairs  to  witness  such  brutal  sport.  But  Solon 
assures  him  that  if  he  could  only  be  present  himself  ai  Olympia,  and, 
sitting  among  the  B,  heboid  with  his  own  eyes  the  display  of 

ely  and  V!  i  manly  bodies  in  highest  condition,  the  marvel- 

exhihitions  of  skill,  the  resistless   Strength  and  daring   spirit  of 

latdon,  the  invincible  pluck  and  courage  never  to  submit  or 

yield,  I  dd  bimseli  be  le  foremo  t  to  shout  and  clap  the 

hand-.       But   that  is  only  the  of    it.       If    Anacharsis 

i.  Solon  is  ic'.uly  to  prove  to  him,  that  from  those  con- 

and  with  that  onpretendii  ftth  are  interwoven,  all 

the  for  which  men  pray  the  '"xl*.  -health  and  strength  and 

ity  and  the  tranquil  enjoymenl  of  holy  days,  and  tin;  freedom, 

ity,  and   :  ad.       Anacharsis  in  very  eager  to 

•  of  th<  iiar  institutions  of  ( Ireece,  hut  I 
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that  they  may  first  retire  to  some  shaded  spot.  Not  to  be  conspicu- 
ous by  the  strangeness  of  his  garb,  he  has  left  his  Thracian  felt-cap  at 
home,  and  the  mid-day  sun  pouring  down  on  his  bare  head  is  giving 
him  a  fever.  He  wonders  that  Solon  can  endure  it  at  his  advanced 
age.  That,  the  Athenian  retorts,  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  that  seem- 
ingly useless  gymnastic  discipline,  it  hardens  the  body  to  support 
easily  variations  and  extremes  of  temperature,  intolerable  to  the  white 
and  womanish  flesh  of  the  Asiatics.  And  taking  this  as  his  cue  he 
proceeds  to  pronounce  an  encomium  on  systematic  physical  exercise, 
as  promotive  of  health,  strength,  purity,  endurance,  resolution,  and 
courage,  which,  with  the  omission  of  a  few  technical  allusions,  might 
almost  be  transferred  word  for  word  to  the  introduction  of  a  modern 
treatise  on  athletics.  The  subject  is  much  discussed  in  the  writings 
of  Lucian's  contemporary,  the  physician  Galen,  and  though  the 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes, 
the  practical  effects  of  bodily  exercise  they  understood,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  we  do. 

These  convictions  of  the  utility  of  physical  exercise  so  eloquently 
set  forth  by  Lucian,  the  modern  world,  since  its  awakening  by  the 
teachings  of  Kousseau,  Jahn,  Arnold,  Kingsley,  and  Ling,  shares  with 
the  Greeks.  Progress,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  has  been  especially 
rapid  during  the  past  generation  since  athletics  have  been  taken  up 
by  English  and  American  collegiate  youth  and  athletic  clubs  have 
been  formed  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  The  comparison 
which  the  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Krause,  the  historian  of  the 
Agonistih  and  Oymnastik  of  the  Greeks,  instituted  in  1840  between 
ancient  and  modern  athletics  would  fall  out  far  less  unfavorably  for 
us  now.  Our  trainers  are  as  skilful  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  We  can 
probably  break  their  record  with  everything  but  the  long-bow.  The 
scenes  at  Henley,  at  the  Derby,  at  New  London,  at  the  Grand  Prix, 
the  30,000  spectators  who  witnessed  the  Yale -Princeton  football 
match,  the  15,000  who  turned  out  to  see  the  contest  between  Yale 
and  Oxford,  give  some  earnest  of  the  multitudes  that  a  truly  inter- 
national competition  undertaken  with  adequate  means  would  bring 
together. 

And  there  is  nothing  visionary  in  the  proposition  to  hold  such  a 
celebration.  A  recent  newspaper  from  Athens  assures  us  that  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  prevails  there  witli  regard  to  the  project,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  that  little  city  have  already  paid  in  subscriptions, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  first  celebration  in  L896,  to  the  amount 
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of  about  50,000  drachmas.  The  French  commissioners  will  provide 
most  liberally  for  the  second  festival  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1900.  And  the  athletic  associations  of  America  will  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  outdone  when  the  honor  falls  to  us  in  1904.  There  is  no 
question  of  our  ability  to  reproduce  as  true  a  spiritual  image  of  the 
old  Olympic  games  as  was  shown  when  Nero  and  his  sycophant  court 
fiddled  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Altis,  or  when  the  last  prize  was 
borne  off  in  394  A.D.  by  an  Armenian. 

But  can  we,  in  any  sense,  revive  the  genuine  thing?  Baron  Cour- 
bertin,  to  whose  initiative  was  due  the  convocation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  that  sat  in  Paris  last  June,  says  playfully,  in  an 
interesting  article  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris, "  that  there  will  be  no  tripos, 
no  incense,  and  that  those  who  suppose  that  it  will  be  upon  some 
sacred  hill  and  to  the  revived  tones  of  the  hymn  of  Apollo  that  the 
contest  will  be  waged,  have  only  their  own  imagination  to  thank  for 
the  mistake.  Well,  the  tripods,  the  incense,  the  Greek  garb  and  the 
hymn  to  Apollo,  we  can  do  without.  The  athletes,  the  "events," 
the  crowds,  the  excitement,  the  applause,  we  can  furnish.  But  can 
we  recover  or  in  any  way  reproduce  the  harmonious  beauty  of  the 
ensemble,  the  banishment  of  the  professional  and  commercial  spirit, 
the  idealizing  influence  of  genuine  religious  and  patriotic  feeling,  the 
untroubled  unanimous  acceptance,  not  merely  by  the  multitude,  but 
by  great  poets,  orators,  and  thinkers,  of  the  perfection  of  bodily  grace 
and  strength  as  the  choicest  gift  of  heaven?  Or  must  we  without 
repining  recognize  that  this  was  a  flower  that  could  bloom  but  once 
in  the  youth  of  the  world,  that  our  serious  ideas  and  interests  are  else- 
where, and  that  in  this  matter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  graceful  and 
plausible  make-belie1 

Let  us  briefly  recall  a  few  of  the  essential  traits  of  that  festival 
which,  the  orator  Lysia  ilcs  established  for  the  trial  of 

bodily  force,  for  the  honorable  rivalries  of  wealthy  expenditure,  and 
Cor  the  display  of  intellectual  prowess  in  the  fairest   -pot.  of  Greece. 

itiful  the    p  I  modern  abandonment.     The  sacred 

Alpheus,  hnrryin  n  from  the  •  ind  winding  dells  of 

Ajrcady,  glides  with  broader,  calmer  flow  through  a  fertile  valley, 
shut  in  by  low,  rounded  hills,  t'>  ndy  levels  of  the  coast  <>f  Ellis, 

the  pretty  myth,  n  pli  •  h  the  sea  and 

>  the  fountain  of  Sicilian  Arethusa  its  bridal  tribute  <>f  fair 
and  floi  red  dusl  of  Bellas    an  apt  symbol  of  the 

bond  that  Olyinp  the   motherland  and    her  flourish- 
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ing  daughters  of  the  west.  About  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  to 
the  west  of  the  hill  of  Kronos,  a  projecting  conical  elevation  that  de- 
taches itself  from  the  environing  heights,  it  is  joined  by  a  brawling 
stream.  In  the  space  bounded  by  the  two  streams  and  the  hill  nes- 
tles the  sacred  precinct  of  the  Altis  or  Grove  of  Zeus,  looking  back 
up  the  smiling  valley  to  the  snow-crowned  Arcadian  peaks  of  Cyllene 
and  Erymanthus.  When  the  parching  heats  of  summer  are  past,  the 
surrounding  plains  are  checkered  with  harvests  of  grain  and  fields  of 
vines  and  currants,  or  glow  with  a  carpet  of  bright -colored  flowers,  the 
purple  anemone,  the  crocus,  the  iris.  In  ancient  times  a  rich  growth 
of  trees,  the  wild  olive,  the  stately  plane  tree,  and  perhaps  the  palm, 
covered  the  spot,  and  the  resplendent  polychromatic  temples,  the  rich 
treasure  houses,  the  rows  of  altars,  the  splendid  dedicatory  offerings, 
the  host  of  marble  figures  of  gods,  heroes  and  athletes,  glittered 
through  groves  of  embowering  green.  The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the 
Victory  of  Pa3onius,  the  fragments  from  the  metopes  and  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  the  archaic  Hera,  the  few  waifs  and 
strays  that  have  survived  the  shocks  of  the  earth -convulsing  Posei- 
don, the  greed  of  the  Koman,  the  hammer  of  the  Christian  monk, 
the  lime-kilns  of  the  Turk,  make  the  place  still  one  of  the  world's 
chief  sanctuaries  of  art.  What  must  it  have  been  when  it  yet  pre- 
served intact  in  their  appropriate  framing  of  natural  beauty  the  be- 
wildering profusion  of  artistic  treasures  enumerated  by  Pausanias ! 

Thither,  once  in  four  years,  when  the  "  heralds  of  the  seasons,  the 
Eleian  peace-bringers  of  Zeus,  the  Son  of  Kronos, "  proclaimed  the  mid- 
summer month's  truce,  poured  in  by  seven  converging  roads  the 
vigor,  the  nobility,  the  distinction  of  Greece  and  her  colonies  from 
the  Euxine  to  Northern  Africa — for  the  test  of  bodily  force,  her 
young  athletes  and  the  flower  of  her  gymnasiums;  for  the  generous 
rivalries  of  expenditure,  the  representatives  of  the  splendid  tyrants  of 
Syracuse  and  Cyrene,  dashing  aristocrats  like  Alcibiades,  aspiring  to 
dazzle  the  home  Democracy;  grave  burghers  composing  the  Theories 
or  sacred  embassies  of  states  ambitious  to  maintain  their  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  Greece;  for  the  displays  of  intellectual  prowess  through 
declamations  or  readings  addressed  to  listening  throngs  from  the  steps 
of  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  historians  like  Herodo- 
tus, orators  like  Lysias  and  Gorgias,  philosophers  like  Pythagoras 
and  Anaxagoras  and  Aristippns:  and  with  them  eanie  the  throng 
masses  of  the  people,  eager  to  witness  the  most  splendid  and  various 
spectacle  on  earth,  to   participate  in   the  exultant   thrill  of    nniv< 
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Hellenic  patriotism  and  to  forget  their  cantonal  dissensions  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  their  unity  in  the  face  of  the  barbarian  in  the 
possession  of  one  religion,  one  speech,  one  art,  and  one  noble  ideal 
of  symmetrically  developed  manhood. 

The  festival  when  it  had  attained  its  full  development  occupied 
five  days.  The  first  day  was  given  over  to  preliminary  ceremonies 
and  religious  rites.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Olympic 
games,  like  the  performances  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  wore 
a  dignity,  which  no  modern  athletic  exhibition  or  dramatic  representa- 
tion can  ever  possess,  from  the  fact  of  their  intimate  association  with 
religion.  The  name  Olympia  testifies  to  a  prehistoric  local  cult  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  His  great  temple,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  Altis,  the  foundations  and  fragments  of  which,  laid  bare  by  the 
disinterested  devotion  of  the  Germans,  enable  us  to  restore  the  entire 
structure  in  imagination,  contained  that  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Zeus,  the  conception  of  which  Pheidias  borrowed  from  Homer's  sub- 
limest  lines,  and  which,  Quintilian  says,  added  to  the  majesty  of  the 
established  religion.  His  great  altar  piled  above  its  mighty  elliptical 
basis  of  stone  to  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet,  with  the  accumulated 
ashes  and  bones  of  victims,  was  under  the  charge  of  a  noble  priestly 
house  whose  lineage  Pindar  traced  back  through  heroic  tradition  to 
the  god  Apollo.  Such  was  its  sanctity  that  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
set  foot  upon  the  hallowed  ashes,  and  it  was  believed  that  no  bird  of 
prey  ever  disturbed  the  victims  or  interrupted  the  order  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  height  from  which  the  thronging  spectators  looked  down 
upon  the  races  was  sacred  to  Kronos.  The  olive  that  provided  "  a 
shadow  for  all  folk  in  common  and  withal  a  crown  for  valor- 
ous deeds,"  had  been  brought  by  Eerculea  from  the  happy  land 
beyond  th<  kb  wind    where  dwelt  a  folk  not  subject  to  Nemesis 

and  untouched  by  sickness  or  war.      The  festival  opened  with  an  im- 

■  Olympian   X  us  in  the   name  of   the  Kleian  state. 

The  all    of    the   competitors    tint    thej  had    fulfilled  all    the 

ditions  and  would  conduct  them  honorably  in  the 

approaching  trial,  Wl  in    the  I    MI  is  before   the 

tne  <>f  /'Mi     if,, •  urdian  of  the  oaths.     The 

the  pairing  and    the  Order  of   entries  were   drawn 
at  the  altar  of  /•    |   .  the  r  of  destiny.      And  when  nil  was  ended 

the  favor  of    t  lilirent   thank  olTer- 

on  the  part,  of  the  Kieian  of    the  -a<-re  I  embassies    from  all 

and  of  tb  I  their  friendi.     Panaaniaa  enumerate* 
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no  less  than  thirty  altars  at  which  such  offerings  could  be  made. 
The  spectacle  presented  by  Olympia  on  the  closing  day  of  the  festi- 
val may  well  have  suggested  Pindar's  picture  of  the  Elysian  fields  re- 
produced by  Tennyson  at  the  close  of  Teiresias: 

..."  the  golden  lyre 
Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 
Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 
Wind,  clouded  with  the  grateful  incense-fume 
Of  those  who  mix  all  odour  to  the  Gods, " 

in  far-shining  fires  on  their  altars.  We  can  as  easily  recover  the 
perfume  of  the  incense  from  those  altars  two  thousand  years  ago,  as 
recall  the  sentiment  that  finds  expression  here. 

On  the  second  day  the  sports  seem  to  have  begun  with  the  con- 
tests of  the  boys  and  youths  in  wrestling,  racing,  hurling  the  javelin, 
and  pitching  the  quoit.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
day  in  the  modern  world  is  given  by  an  intercollegiate  match.  But 
the  absence  of  women  at  Olympia  permitted  a  display  of  the  naked 
human  form,  which,  to  a  Greek,  was  the  chief  aesthetic  delight  of  the 
festival  and  a  mark  of  his  distinction  from  the  prudish  white-skinned 
barbarians.  And  while  Lamar's  run  or  Bull's  kick  is  a  twelve  hours' 
wonder  in  the  newspaper,  and  then  lives  only  in  the  records  of  the 
college  book  of  sports,  the  prowess  of  a  young  Diagorid  or  Timinid 
might  be  celebrated  in  an  ode  of  Pindar  or  Simonides  that  would  be 
carved  on  letters  of  gold  on  the  temples  of  his  native  city,  chanted  to 
lordly  music  with  each  recurring  celebration  of  the  glorious  day,  and 
not  only  admit  his  name  "  to  the  glad  fellowship  of  young  boys' 
themes  of  song"  in  Hellas,  but  cause  it  to  be  conned  after  two  thou- 
sand years  by  youths  in  unknown  continents  beyond  those  pillars  of 
Hercules  which  Pindar  warned  him  not  to  pass,  and  farther  west  than 
those  islands  of  the  blest,  blown  on  by  ocean  breezes  "  where  Peleus 
and  Cadmus  are  and  where  Achilles'  mother  bare  her  son. " 

On  the  third  and  fourth  days  occurred  the  equestrian  contests  in 
which  princes  from  Sicily  and  Africa  were  proud  to  compete,  and  the 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  racing  of  the  men.  The  Olympiad  took  its 
name  from  the  victor  in  the  pancratium,  a  combination  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  which,  in  the  descriptions  we  have  of  it,  resemble!  too 
nearly  the  French  savate  or  a  free  fight  to  please  an  English  sports- 
man. More  pleasing  was  the  pentathlon,  a  combination  of  leaping, 
racing,  pitching  the  quoit,  hurling  the  javelin,  and  wrestling.  Mr 
Mahaffy  has  put  some  of  these  exercises   in  a   ridiculous  light   by 
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skilful  juxtaposition  of  the  notices  of  Greek  scholiasts  and  the  com- 
ments of  German  professors.  But  when  we  look  at  the  Discobolos,  the 
Hermes  or  the  Apoxyomenos,  we  may  be  confident  that  men  who  knew 
how  to  develop  such  bodies  knew  also  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

On  the  fifth  day  came  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  the  vic- 
tors, the  splendid  thank-offerings  to  the  gods,  the  procession  of  the 
theories  or  sacred  embassies  of  the  various  Greek  states  and  colonies, 
the  great  banquet  to  the  victors,  the  chanting  of  the  hymns  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  Pindar  or  Simonides 
or  Euripides  in  their  train, — above  all  the  coronation  of  the  victor 
and  the  proclamation  of  his  name,  his  father,  and  city  in  the  ears  of 
assembled  Greece.  A  child,  both  of  whose  parents  were  living,  cut 
with  a  golden  knife  the  twigs  from  a  wild  olive  tree  behind  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus,  designated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  These 
were  twined  into  light  wreaths  and  placed  on  a  chryselephantine  sal- 
ver, decorated  by  a  pupil  oi  Pheidias.  Around  the  victor's  head 
was  placed  a  fillet  of  wool,  and  then  "the  just  judge  of  games,  the 
Aitolian  man  fulfilling  Heracles'  behests  of  old,  laid  upon  his  hair, 
above  his  brows,  pale-gleaming  glory  of  olive."  This  is  that  crown 
of  wild  olive,  the  seeming-slight  recompense  of  all  that  toil  and  en- 
durance which  the  barbarians  could  not  understand,  of  which  Herod- 
otus and  Lucian  speak  with  conscious  Hellenic  pride.  "  No  proud 
one,"  says  Ruskin,  "no  jewelled  circlet  flaming  through  heaven — 
only  some  few  leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow — type  of 
gray  honor  and  sweet  rest. " 

And  here  lies  the  chief,   if  somewhat  obvious,  lesson  that  our 

modern  athletes  have  to  Learn  from  Olympia,  if  they  would  not  remain 

barbarians  in  spirit,  amid  all  the  external   paraphernalia  of   Hellenic 

•y  must  strive,  like  the  young  heroes  <>f  Pindar,  only  for 

the  oompL  I  >pment  of  th<  inhood,  and  their  sole  prizes 

delight  in  the  exercise  <>("  perfectly  trained 

simple  symbol  of  honor.      They  must  not  prostitute 
or  of  their  youth  for  gold,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  di\  i- 

prizes,  <>r  coining  into  money 
the  ty  that  tl  p  and  the  telegraph  instantly 

•ry  form  of  ephemeral  pre  eminence.     It  is  not  merely  that 
il  spirit  oys  all  the  ideal  ons  that  transfig- 

ure the  ha:  of  the  that  it  M hardens  a'  within 

and  petrin<  •      fatal,  as  t!  !:s  learned  in  their 

days,  for  winch  gymns  dums  and  ath- 

*1 
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letic  contests  are  instituted — the  harmonious  development  of  the  body 
to  be  the  apt  servant  of  the  mind  in  all  the  offices  of  life.  Where 
money  is  the  stake  men  will  inevitably  tend  to  rate  the  end  above  the 
means,  or  rather  to  misconceive  the  true  end.  Drugs  will  be  admin- 
istered to  induce  sleep  after  heavy  repasts  or  over -training,  the  pro- 
fessional will  usurp  the  place  of  the  amateur,  and  highly  specialized 
time -absorbing  forms  of  training,  leading  to  monstrous  and  abnormal 
development  of  body  and  sluggishness  of  mind,  will  be  substituted 
for  the  free  and  healthy  play  of  the  faculties  in  leisure  hours. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  Greece  after  the  brief  bloom  immortal- 
ized by  Pindar  had  passed  away.  The  noble  scions  of  the  victors,  as 
Pindar  says,"  loved  fair  and  honorable  things,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
strove  only  for  the  attainable  in  the  days  of  their  youth"  ;  so  maturing 
the  powers  that  fitted  them  to  serve  the  state  in  council  and  in  war. 
But  their  place  at  Olympia  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  professional 
"  strong  man,"  the  "  heavy  weight,"  whose  life  was  passed,  as  Galen 
says,  "  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  their  accompaniments,  and  in 
wallowing  in  the  dust  and  mud,"  who  won  his  victories  by  breaking 
the  fingers  of  his  antagonist  or  otherwise  disabling  him,  and  whose 
admirers  eagerly  recounted  the  number  of  pounds  of  raw  flesh  he 
could  devour,  the  whipcords  he  could  break  by  knotting  the  veins 
in  his  brow,  the  oxen  he  could  lift,  the  chariots  he  could  stay  in  full 
career — the  type  of  man,  in  short,  whose  repulsive,  lethargic  features 
are  preserved  for  us  in  the  late  Koman  statues  of  athletes.  And  so  in 
place  of  Pindar's  ideal  strains,  of  Homer's  saying  that  there  is  no 
greater  glory  for  a  man  than  strength  of  hand  and  foot,  or  Solon's 
declaration  that  strength  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  manly  virtue,  we 
hear  from  Plato  to  Galen  an  ever  louder  chorus  of  disparagement  and 
contempt  for  the  mere  athlete  who  cultivates  brute  strength  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  higher  qualities. 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  have  successfully  banished  the  com- 
mercial and  professional  spirit,  and  let  us  consent  to  forget  the  supe- 
rior yesthetic  grace  and  charm,  the  higher  religious  and  moral  dignity 
that  invest  the  Greek  festival,  there  is  another  consideration  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  ever  to  take  athletics  and  athletic  exhibi- 
tions as  seriously  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks.  The  modern 
man  is  aware  of  the  physiological  incompatibility  of  the  athletie  habit, 
not  perhaps  with  the  soundest  and  happiest  intellectual  life,  but  oei 
tainly  with  the  incessant,  feverish,  nervous  activity  imposed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  modern  world.      This  opposition  of   nuiul  and  body 
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had  not  wholly  escaped  the  ancients,  as  recorded  sayings  of  Xeno- 
phanes,  Plato,  and  Euripides  testify.  But  the  conditions  of  ancient 
life  made  these  considerations  of  far  less  moment  to  the  Greeks  than 
to  us.  Their  best  men  manifested  on  occasions  the  very  highest  in- 
tellectual powers  in  literature,  oratory,  art,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
But  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  pitiless,  unrelenting  drain  on  the 
nervous  forces,  which  the  mere  running  of  the  complicated  machinery 
of  modern  civilization  inflicts  upon  us.  "  I  know  what  you  have 
learned, "  says  Socrates  to  Alcibiades.  "  You  have  learned  letters  and 
how  to  play  the  lyre" ;  and  this  equipment  sufficed.  The  modern 
scholar  must  toil  for  ten  years  in  his  library  or  laboratory  to  acquire 
the  preliminary  knowledge  and  master  the  tools  that  will  enable  him 
to  begin  to  manifest  his  powers  in  productive  work.  To  be  ready  for 
his  opportunity  when  it  comes,  the  statesman  or  captain  of  industry 
must  slave  at  his  desk  eight  hours  a  day,  and  hold  clearly  in  mind 
all  the  tangled  threads  of  vast  and  complicated  transactions. 

At  this  price  are  won  the  prizes  of  modern  life,  and  the  men  whose 
hearts  are  set  upon  them  will  not  consent  even  in  youth  to  loiter 
whole  days  in  the  gymnasium  like  Socrates  or  Critias  or  Alcibiades. 
At  the  most  they  will  hurry  around  to  the  athletic  club,  after  a  labo- 
rious day  in  a  close  office,  and  rush  through  a  half -hour  of  perfunctory 
exercise  in  order  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Whatever  such 
a  man  may  say  about  the  value  of  physical  training,  an  instinct  warns 
him  that  he  cannot  atone  for  his  excessive  consumption  of  nervous 
energy  by  burning  the  candle  at  the  other  end.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  afford   to  support  a  bi  Ami   there  is   an  clement  of  the 

.  •  unreality  in  the  interest  that  leads  society  to  make  asocial  func- 
tion of  the  foot-hall  match,  or  takes  the  tired  business  man  to  a  ba 
ball  game  that  he  may  compel  himseli  t<>  Bpend  an  afternoon  in  the  air. 

Tie:  only  classes  in  the  modern  world  whose  interest  in  athletic.! 
is  who;.  ad  anf<  are  professionals,  idle  young  ama- 

;  of  wealth,  a  few  educators,  and  the  least  studious  among  OUT  col- 

youths.       T:  '  v  t<>    he   amused    by 

their  performances,  and  loudly  vncifera'  approval  of  the  gospel 

of  physical  culture,  but  al  leaders  of  life  and  thought  can  never 

ii  COntem]  I   with  the   emotions  of   men  who, 

.  philo  aen  of  ( i  at  the  best 

of  their  youth  in  t  i  and  often  made  it  the  principal 

're  of  theii  and  intellectual  life  m  matnrer  years. 

I'm  i.   ShOBBT. 
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Some  of  our  younger  friends  who  read  the  title  of  this  essay  may 
incline  to  think  that  it  ought  to  be  very  short  indeed,  nay,  limited  to 
a  single  word;  and,  like  the  famous  chapter  on  the  snakes  in  Ireland, 
it  should  simply  run — that  Anthony  Trollope  has  no  place  at  all  in 
literature.  We  did  not  think  so  in  England  in  the  fifties,  the  sixties, 
and  the  seventies,  in  the  heyday  of  Victorian  romance;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  pass  that  judgment  now  in  this  last  quinquennium 
of  our  century.  I  shall  have  to  put  our  friend  Anthony  in  a  very 
moderate  and  prosaic  rank;  I  shall  not  conceal  my  sense  of  his 
modest  claims  and  conspicuous  faults,  of  his  prolixity,  his  limited 
sphere,  his  commonplace.  But  in  view  of  the  enormous  popularity 
he  once  enjoyed,  of  the  space  he  rilled  for  a  whole  generation,  I  can- 
not altogether  omit  him  from  these  studies  of  the  Victorian  writers. 

I  have,  too,  a  personal  reason  for  including  him  in  the  series.  I 
knew  him  well,  knew  his  subjects,  and  his  stage.  I  have  seen  him 
at  work  at  the  "  Megatherium  Club,"  chatted  with  him  at  the  "  Uni- 
verse," dined  with  him  at  George  Eliot's,  and  even  met  him  in  the 
hunting-field.  I  was  familiar  with  the  political  personages  and  crises 
which  he  describes;  and  much  of  the  local  colouring  in  which  his 
romances  were  framed  was  for  years  the  local  colouring  that  I  daily 
saw  around  me.  The  famous  writers  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking 
in  this  series  (with  the  exception  of  Charlotte  Bronte)  I  have  often 
seen  and  heard  speak  in  public  and  in  private,  but  I  cannot  be  said 
to  have  known  them  as  friends.  Anthony  Trollope  I  knew  well,  I 
knew  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  I  saw  the  scenes,  the  characters, 
the  life  he  paints,  day  by  day  in  the  same  clubs,  in  the  same  rooms, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  he  saw  them.  To  re-road  sonic  of 
his  best  stories,  as  I  have  just  done,  is  to  me  like  looking  through  a 
photographic  album  of  my  acquaintances,  companions,  and  familiar 
reminiscences  of  some  thirty  years  ago.  I  can  hear  the  loud  voice, 
the  honest  laugh,  the  keen  eyes  of  our  old  friend  as  1  turn  feo  the 
admirable  vignette  portrait  in  his  posthumous  "  Au  nphy.M 

1  Copyright  also  in  Kn^luud. 
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I  wonder  if  the  present  generation  knows  that  frank  and  amusing 
book — one  of  the  most  brisk  and  manly  autobiographies  in  our  lan- 
guage. Of  course  it  is  garrulous,  egoistical,  self-complacent  in  a 
way.  When  a  famous  writer,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career  of  varied 
activity,  takes  up  his  pen  to  tell  us  how  he  has  lived,  and  how  his 
books  were  written,  and  what  he  has  loved,  seen,  suffered,  and  striven 
for — it  is  his  business  to  be  garrulous;  we  want  him  to  talk  about 
himself,  and  to  give  us  such  peeps  into  his  own  heart  and  brain  as 
he  chooses  to  unlock.  That  is  what  an  "  autobiography"  means. 
And  never  did  man  do  this  in  a  more  hearty,  manly,  good-tempered 
spirit,  with  more  good  sense,  with  more  modest  bonhomie,  with  a 
more  genial  egoism.  He  has  been  an  enormous  worker;  he  is  proud 
of  his  industry.  He  has  fought  his  way  under  cruel  hardships  to 
wealth  and  fame:  and  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  success.  He  has 
had  millions  of  readers ;  he  has  been  well  paid ;  he  has  had  good 
friends;  he  has  enjoyed  life.  He  is  happy  in  telling  us  how  he  did 
it.  He  does  not  over-rate  himself.  He  believes  some  of  his  work 
is  good:  at  least  it  is  honest,  pure,  sound  work  which  has  pleased 
millions  of  readers.  Much  of  his  work  he  knows  to  be  poor  stuff', 
and  lie  says  so  at  once.  He  makes  no  pretence  to  genius;  he  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  hero;  he  has  no  rare  qualities — or  none  but 
industry  and  courage — and  he  has  met  with  no  peculiar  sufferings 
and  no  unjust  rebuffs.  He  has  his  own  ideas  about  literary  work — 
you  may  think  them  commonplace,  mechanical,  mercenary  ideas — 
but  that  is  a  true  picture  of  Anthony  Trollope;  of  his  strong,  manly, 
pure  mind,  of  his  clear  head,  of  his  average  moral  sense:  a  good 
fellow,  i  warm  friend,  a  I  loul,  a  genial  companion. 

With  all  his  nrt'  m  hifl  own  success,  Trollope 

»f  his  own  powers.     1  remember  a  char- 
ion  about  (heir  modes  of  writing  between  Trollope 
and    Gk  a  a  little   dinner    party  in    her   house.      "Why!" 

I    Anthony,     u  I  morning    a1    5.80    with  my 

watch  on  my  desk,  and  for  three  hours  I    regularly  produce  250 
wor  -y  quarter  of  an  hour."  lot  positively  quivered 

With  horror  at.  the   thought  -    -he  who  could    write  only  when  she  felt 

in  the  ■  and  destroyed  her  manuscript  two 

or  t.hr<  ■  a1  at  her  table  without  writiii 

all.      '  Th-  days  and  days  togethei  roaned  out,  "when  I 

mot   write  a  lin  i   Trollope]  "with    imaginative 

work  like   your-,  that   is  quite  natuial,    hut  with  my  meehaniral   stull" 
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it's  a  sheer  matter  of  industry.  It's  not  the  head  that  does  it — it's 
the  cobbler's  wax  on  the  seat  and  the  sticking  to  my  chair!"  In  his 
"  Autobiography"  he  has  elaborately  explained  this  process — how  he 
wrote  day  by  day,  including  Sundays,  whatever  his  duties,  his  amuse- 
ments, or  the  place ;  measuring  out  every  page,  counting  the  words, 
and  exacting  the  given  quantity  hour  by  hour.  He  wrote  continu- 
ously 2,500  words  in  each  day,  and  at  times  more  than  25,000  words 
in  a  week.  He  wrote  whilst  engaged  in  severe  professional  drudgery, 
whilst  hunting  thrice  a  week,  and  in  the  whirl  of  London  society. 
He  wrote  in  railway  trains,  on  a  sea  voyage,  and  in  a  town  club  room. 
Whether  he  was  on  a  journey,  or  pressed  with  office  reports,  or  visit- 
ing friends,  he  wrote  just  the  same.  "  Dr.  Thome"  was  written 
whilst  he  was  very  sea-sick  in  a  gale  at  sea,  or  was  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  Nubar  Pasha;  and  the  day  after  finishing  "Dr.  Thome"  he 
began  "  The  Bertrams. "  It  is  one  of  the  most  amazing,  and  one  of 
the  most  comical,  records  of  literary  activity  we  have.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  work  of  a  very  high  class  can  be  so  produced  at  all. 
Nor  does  Trollope  pretend  that  it  is  of  a  high  class.  He  says  it  is 
honest  work,  the  best  he  could  do. 

He  takes  a  strange  pleasure  in  recounting  these  feats  of  literary 
productiveness.  He  poses  as  the  champion  of  the  age  in  quantity 
and  rapidity.  This  lightning  novelist  could  produce  a  volume  in 
two  or  three  weeks ;  and  he  easily  turned  out  three  novels  of  three 
volumes  each  in  a  year.  He  gives  us  an  exact  list  of  sixty  works 
produced  in  about  thirty -five  years,  and  a  total  of  about  £70,000  as 
the  earnings  of  some  twenty-four  years.  He  insists  that  he  never 
neglected  his  Post-Office  work,  but  was  an  invaluable  and  energetic 
public  servant;  he  insists  that,  much  as  he  enjoyed  his  literary 
profits,  he  was  never  misled  by  the  desire  of  money ;  and  he  insists 
that  he  could  have  done  no  better  work  if  he  had  written  miu-h  less, 
or  if  he  had  given  more  time  to  each  book.  In  all  this  he  does  not 
convince  us.  He  certainly  showed  transcendent  force  of  will,  of 
nerve,  and  of  endurance.  "It's  dogged  as  does  it!"  says  Giles 
Hoggett  to  Mr.  Crawley,  in  "  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset"  ;  and  if 
"  dogged"  could  make  a  great  novelist,  Anthony  Trollope  was  pre- 
eminently "  dogged."  But  a  great  novelist  needs  other  gifts.  Ami 
to  tell  us  that  he, would  not  have  done  better  work  if  his  whole  life 
had  been  given  to  his  work,  if  every  book,  every  chapter  of  every 
book,  were  the  fruit  of  ample  meditation  ami  repeated  revision,  if  he 
had  never  written  witli  any  thought  of  profit,  never  written  but  what 
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he  could  not  contain  hidden  within  him — this  is  to  tell  us  palpable 
nonsense. 

Trollope's  sixty  works  no  doubt  exceed  the  product  of  any 
Englishman  of  our  age ;  but  they  fall  short  of  the  product  of  Dumas, 
George  Sand,  and  Scribe.  And,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  sixty 
works  can  be  called  good,  the  inferior  work  is  not  discreditable:  it 
is  free  from  affectation,  extravagance,  nastiness,  or  balderdash.  It 
never  sinks  into  such  tawdry  stuff  as  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  and  even 
Dickens,  could  indite  in  their  worst  moods.  Trollope  is  never  bom- 
bastic, or  sensational,  or  prurient,  or  grotesque.  Even  at  his  worst, 
he  writes  pure,  bright,  graceful  English;  he  tells  us  about  wholesome 
men  and  women  in  a  manly  tone,  and  if  he  becomes  dull,  he  is 
neither  ridiculous  nor  odious.  He  is  very  often  dull:  or  rather 
utterly  commonplace.  It  is  the  fashion  with  the  present  generation 
to  assert  that  he  is  never  anything  but  commonplace ;  but  this  is  the 
judgment  of  a  perverted  taste.  His  besetting  danger  is  certainly  the 
commonplace.  It  is  true  that  he  is  almost  never  dramatic,  or  power- 
ful, or  original.  His  plots  are  of  obvious  and  simple  construction; 
his  characters  are  neither  new,  nor  subtle,  nor  powerful;  and  his 
field  is  strictly  limited  to  special  aspects  of  the  higher  English  society 
in  town  and  country.  But  in  his  very  best  work,  he  has  risen  above 
commonplace  and  has  painted  certain  types  of  English  men  and 
women  with  a  really  exquisite  grace  and  consummate  truth. 

One  of  Trollope's  strong  points  and  one  source  of  his  popularity 
was  a  style  almost  perfect  for  his  own  limited  purpose.  It  is  limpid, 
flexible,  and  melodious.      It  never  rises  into  eloquence,  poetry,   or 

or;  but  it  is  always  easy,  clear,  simple,  and  vigorous.  Trollope 
tpable  of   the  sustained    D  over  style  in  "Esmond," 

nor  had  he  the  wit,  passion,  and  pathos  at  Thackeray's  command. 
But  of  all  contemporari  comes  i  I  to  Thackeray iD  easy  con- 

ations and  iri  quiet  narration  of  incidents  and  motives.     Some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  Trollope  is  vulvar — for  good  old  Anthony  had 
a  eo         rein-— it  was  in  the  family: — but  as  a  rule  his  language  is 
ipicuous  for  its  •  implicity,  and   unity  of  tone.     Tins  was 

one  good  re  alt  of  his  enormous  rapidity  of  execution.     Bis  books 

1  from  rover  t.o  COTer,  SS  if  tl ■•  pokeu   in  one  sitting  by  an 

imp)  rod  the  same  mood,  who  never  hesitated  an  instant 

for  a  m         od  who  Derer  failed  to  wanted.     This 

•  and  d  the  fruit  of  prodigious  practice  and 

industry  both   in  office   work    and   m  Literary   work.      It  is  a   mastery 
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which  conceals  itself,  and  appears  to  the  reader  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  How  few  of  these  millions  have  studied  that  subtle 
mechanism  of  ear  and  thought  which  created  the  melodious  ripple  of 
these  fluent  and  pellucid  words. 

His  work  has  one  special  quality  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
noticed.  It  has  the  most  wonderful  unity  of  texture  and  a  perfect 
harmony  of  tone.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last,  there  is  never  a 
sentence  or  a  passage  which  strikes  a  discordant  note;  we  are  never 
worried  by  a  spasmodic  phrase,  nor  bored  by  fine  writing  that  fails 
to  "  come  off. "  Nor  is  there  ever  a  paragraph  which  we  need  to  read 
over  again,  or  a  phrase  that  looks  obscure,  artificial,  or  enigmatic. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  other  novelist  of  this  century,  except 
of  Jane  Austen,  for  even  Thackeray  himself  is  now  and  then 
artificial  in  "Esmond,"  and  the  vulgarity  of  "  Yellowplush"  at  last 
becomes  fatiguing.  Now  Trollope  reproduces  for  us  that  simplicity, 
unity,  and  ease  of  Jane  Austen,  whose  facile  grace  flows  on  like  the 
sprightly  talk  of  a  charming  woman,  mistress  of  herself  and  sure  of 
her  hearers.  This  uniform  rase,  of  course,  goes  with  the  absence  of 
all  the  greatest  qualities  of  style;  absence  of  any  passion,  poetry, 
mystery,  or  subtlety.  He  never  rises,  it  is  true,  to  the  level  of  the 
great  masters  of  language.  But,  for  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life 
amongst  well-bred  and  well-to-do  men  and  women  of  the  world,  the 
form  of  Trollope 's  tales  is  almost  as  well  adapted  as  the  form  of  Jane 
Austen. 

In  absolute  realism  of  spoken  words  Trollope  has  hardly  any 
equal.  His  characters  utter  quite  literally  the  same  words,  and  no 
more,  that  such  persons  utter  in  actual  life.  The  characters,  it  is 
true,  are  the  average  men  and  women  we  meet  in  the  educated  world, 
and  the  situations,  motives,  and  feelings  described  are  seldom  above 
or  below  the  ordinary  incidents  of  modern  life.  But  within  this  very 
limited  range  of  incident,  and  for  this  very  common  average  of  person 
and  character,  the  conversations  are  photographic  or  stenographic 
reproductions  of  actual  speech.  His  letters,  especially  his  young 
ladies'  letters,  are  singularly  real,  life-like,  and  characteristic.  We 
have  long  got  rid  of  the  artificial  eloquence  and  the  studied  witticisms 
of  the  older  school.  Eichardson,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  Scott 
put  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  elaborate  speeches, 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  epigrams  which  are  no  more  like  real  speech 
than  the  allocutions  of  kings  and  queens  in  Shakespeare  are  like 
natural   talk.     That  has   long   been    discarded,     .lane    Austen    and 
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Thackeray  make  their  men  and  women  discourse  as  men  and  women 
do.  But  perhaps  with  Thackeray,  the  talk  is  too  racy,  too  brilliant, 
too  rich  with  wit,  humour,  and  character,  to  be  quite  literally  truth- 
ful. Now,  Trollope,  taking  a  far  lower  and  simpler  line,  makes  his 
characters  talk  with  literal  truth  to  nature. 

This  photographic  realism  of  conversation  is  common  enough 
now :  but  it  has  too  often  the  defects  of  photography ;  it  is  bleared, 
coarse,  and  ill-favoured.  As  we  all  know,  in  the  new  realism  a 
young  woman  and  her  lover  talk  thus:  "Old  gal!  why  so  glum?" 
said  he — "  It's  my  luck!"  says  she,  and  flings  her  straw  hat  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  new  photographic  style,  but  it  does  not  please  us 
of  an  older  generation.  Now  Trollope  makes  his  people  utter  such 
phrases  as  the  characters  he  presents  to  us  actually  use  in  real  life — or 
rather  such  phrases  as  they  did  use  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet, 
although  he  hardly  ever  rises  into  eloquence,  wit,  brillianc}7,  or  sinks 
into  any  form  of  talk  either  unnaturally  tall,  or  unnaturally  low, — 
still,  the  conversations  are  just  sufficiently  pointed,  humorous,  or 
characteristic,  to  amuse  the  reader  and  develop  the  speaker's  char- 
acter. Trollope  in  this  exactly  hits  the  happy  mean.  Like  Mr. 
Woodhouse's  gruel,  his  conversations  are  "  thin — but  not  so  very 
thin."  He  never  attempts  grandiloquence;  but  then  he  never  sinks 
into  the  fashionable  bathos  of — "  Sugar  in  your  tea,  dear?" — "  Another 
lump,  if  you  please. " — nor  does  he  fall  into  the  fashionable  realism 
of — "Dry  up,  old  man!"  No!  Trollope's  characters  speak  with 
literal  nature;  and  yet  with  enough  of  point,  humour,  vigour  to  make 
it  pleasant  reading. 

We  may  at  once  confess  to  his  faults  and  limitations.      They  are 

plain  enough,  constant,  and  quite  incapable  of  defence.      Out  of  his 

sixty  works,  I  should  be  sorry  to  pick  more  than  ten  as  being  worth 

a  second  reading,  or  twenty  whiob  are  worth  a  first  reading.      It  is   i 

crime  to  have  published  some   forty  books  which  an  admirer 

I  to  be  nearly  worthless.      Nor  amongst  the  good  books 

,-  of   the  last  ten  years.      The   range  of  characters  is 

limited  to  the  cl<  id  professional  men  <»f  a  cathedral  city,  t<>  the 

county  families  and  the  respectabilities  of  a  quiet  village,  to  the  life 

of  clubs,  public  offices,   .and    Parliament   in    London,   and  to  the 

ways  of  "  ii  existed  in  England  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 

lent  century.  The  plots  are  neither  new  nor  ingenious;  the 
incidents  are  rarel j  more  man  commonplace;  the  characters  are  sel- 
dom  very  powerful,  01  oal,  OX  complex.      There  are  very  few 
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"  psychologic  problems, "  very  few  dramatic  situations,  very  few 
revelations  of  a  new  world  and  unfamiliar  natures.  There  are  some 
natural  scenes  in  Ireland;  now  and  then  a  cook-maid,  a  farmer,  a 
labourer,  or  a  clerk,  come  on  the  stage  and  play  their  short  parts  with 
faultless  demeanour.  But  otherwise,  the  entire  company  appear  in 
the  frock-coats  and  crinolines  of  the  period,  and  every  scene  is  played 
in  silk  hats,  bonnets,  and  regulation  evening  toilette. 

But  within  this  limited  range  of  life,  this  uniformity  of  "  genteel 
comedy,"  Trollope  has  not  seldom  given  us  pieces  of  inimitable 
truthfulness  and  curious  delicacy  of  observation.  The  dignitaries 
of  the  cathedral  close,  the  sporting  squires,  the  county  magnates,  the 
country  doctors,  and  the  rectory  home,  are  drawn  with  a  precision, 
a  refinement,  an  absolute  fidelity  that  only  Jane  Austen  could  com- 
pass. There  is  no  caricature,  no  burlesque,  nothing  improbable  or 
overwrought.  The  bishop,  the  dean,  the  warden,  the  curate,  the 
apothecary,  the  duke,  the  master  of  fox-hounds,  the  bishop's  wife, 
the  archdeacon's  lady,  the  vicar's  daughter,  the  governess,  the  un- 
dergraduate— all  are  perfectly  true  to  nature.  So,  too,  are  the  men  in 
the  clubs  in  London,  the  chiefs,  subordinates,  and  clerks  in  the  public 
offices,  the  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament,  the  leaders  and  rank 
and  file  of  London  "  society."  They  never  utter  a  sentence  which  is 
not  exactly  what  such  men  and  women  do  utter;  they  do  and  they 
think  nothing  but  what  such  men  and  women  think  and  do  in  real 
life.  Their  habits,  conversation,  dress,  and  interests  are  photograph- 
ically accurate,  to  the  point  of  illusion.  It  is  not  high  art — but  it  is 
art.  The  field  is  a  narrow  one;  the  actors  are  ordinary.  But  the 
skill,  grace,  and  humour  with  the  scene  are  caught,  and  the  absolute 
illusion  of  truthfulness  redeems  it  from  the  commonplace. 

The  stage  of  Trollope 's  drama  is  not  a  wide  one,  but  it  is  far 
wider  than  that  of  Jane  Austen.  His  plots  and  incidents  are 
sufficiently  trite  and  ordinary,  but  they  are  dramatic  and  original,  if 
contrasted  with  those  of  "Emma"  or  "Mansfield  Park."  No  one 
will  compare  little  Jane's  delicate  palfrey  with  Anthony's  big-boned 
hunter;  but  a  narrow  stage  and  familiar  incidents  are  not  necessarily 
fatal  to  true  art.  If  Trollope  had  done  nothing  more  than  paint  ordi- 
nary English  society  with  photographic  accuracy  of  detail,  it  would 
not  be  a  great  performance.  But  he  has  done  more  than  this.  In  the 
Barsetshire  series,  at  any  rate,  he  lias  risen  to  a  point  of  drawing- 
characters  with  a  very  subtle  insight  and  delicate  intuition.  The 
warden,    the  bishop,  Mrs.   Proudie,    Dr.  Thome,   Man    Thome,  laly 
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Dale,  Lady  Arabella,  and  above  all  Mr.  Crawley  are  characters 
definitely  conceived,  profoundly  mastered,  and  truly  portrayed. 
Trollope  evidently  judged  Crawley  to  be  his  greatest  creation  and  the 
"  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset"  to  be  his  principal  achievement.  In  this 
he  was  doubtless  right.  There  are  real  characters  also  in  the  two 
"  Phmeas  Finn"  tales.  Chiltern,  Finn,  Glencora  Palliser,  Laura  Ken- 
nedy, and  Marie  Goesler  are  subtly  conceived  and  truly  worked  out. 
This  is  enough  to  make  a  decent  reputation,  however  flat  be  the  in- 
terminable pot-boilers  that  precede  and  follow  them. 

The  list  of  Trollope's  real  successes  is  not  very  long.  The  six 
tales  of  the  Barsetshire  cvcle, "  The  Warden" — "  Barchester  Towers" — 
"Doctor  Thorne,"— "  Framley  Parsonage'1 — "The  Small  House  at 
Aliington" — "  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset" — are  unquestionably 
his  main  achievements;  and  of  these  either  "  Doctor  Thorne"  or  "  The 
Last  Chronicle"  is  the  best.  The  Crawley  story  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  thing  Trollope  ever  did;  but  for  myself,  I  enjoy  the  unity, 
completeness,  and  masterly  scheme  of  "Doctor  Thorne,"  and  I  like 
Mary  Thorne  better  than  any  of  Trollope's  women.  If,  to  the  six 
Barset  tales,  we  add  "  Orley  Farm,"  "The  Claverings,"  the  two 
"  Phineas  Finns,"  and  the  "  Eustace  Diamonds,"  we  shall  include, 
perhaps,  more  than  posterity  will  ever  trouble  itself  about,  and 
almost  exactly  one-fifth  of  the  novels  he  left  behind.  The  ten  or 
twelve  of  Trollope's  best  will  continue  to  be  read,  and  will  in  a  future 
generation  regain  not  a  little  of  their  early  vogue.  This  will  be  due, 
in  part,   to  their  own  inherent  merit  I  iceful,   truthful,   subtle 

tion  of  contemporary  types,  clothed   in  a  style  of  transparent 
tly,  it  will   be  due  to  this:  that  these  tales  will  reproduce 
for  the  future  certain  pi  »f  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eng- 

land with  minute  fidelity  and  the  most  literal  realism. 

This  is  DO  doubt  the  cause  of  the  revulsion  of  opinion  by  which 

ome  English  circli     Trollope  has  suffered  of  late.     If  there  are 

fashions,  habits,  and  ta.-tes  which    the  rising  generation  is  certain  to 

urrcnt  in   the  youth   of  their  own   parents 

about  thirty  or  forty  yean  before  them.     The  collars,  the  bonnets. 

furniture,  the  etiquette,  the  boohs  of  th;it  age  always  seem  to  the 
to   be   the  la  i  of  all    that   is  awkward  and  M  bad    form," 

although  in  two  or  three  generations  I  ery  modes  regain  acer- 

D  quaint  charm.       And  for  the  moment  poor  Anthony  represents  to 

emancipated  youth  of  our  tun*-  all  that  was     banal91  and  prosy 

le  thirty  years   ago.      The   taste  of  our  youth  sets  hard  for  a  new 
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heaven,  or  at  least  a  new  earth,  and  if  not  that,  it  may  be  a  new  hell. 
Novels  or  poems  without  conundrums,  without  psychologic  problems, 
with  no  sexual  theorems  to  solve,  with  no  unique  idiosyncrasies  to 
fathom,  without  anything  unnatural,  or  sickening,  without  hospital 
nastinesses, — are  all,  we  are  assured,  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  youth 
of  either  sex  who  are  really  up  to  date.  In  the  style  of  the  new 
pornographic  and  clinical  school  of  art,  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
wholesome  men  and  women  who  live  in  drawing-rooms  and  regularly 
dress  before  dinner  are  "  beastly  rot, "  and  fit  for  no  one  but  children 
and  old  maids. 

But  we  conservatives  of  an  older  school  are  grateful  to  Anthony 
that  he  produces  for  the  last  generation  an  immense  collection  of 
pleasant  tales  without  a  single  foul  spot  or  unclean  incident.  It  was 
his  boast  that  he  had  never  written  a  line  which  a  pure  woman  could 
not  read  without  a  blush.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  is  so  often  denounced  as  passe.  His  tales,  of  course,  are 
full  of  love,  and  the  love  is  not  always  discreet  or  virtuous.  There 
are  cases  of  guilty  love,  of  mad  love,  of  ungoverned  and  unreasoning 
passion.  But  there  is  not  an  impure  or  prurient  passage  in  the  whole 
library  of  tales.  Much  more  than  this:  in  the  centre  of  almost 
every  tale,  we  are  taken  to  the  heart  of  a  spotless,  loving,  refined, 
brave  English  girl.  In  nothing  does  Anthony  Trollope  delight 
more  than  when  he  unveils  to  us  the  secret  thoughts  of  a  noble-hearted 
maiden  who  loves  strongly  but  who  has  a  spirit  as  strong  as  her  love, 
a  clear  brain  and  a  pure  will.  In  nothing  is  he  more  successful ; 
nowhere  is  he  more  subtle,  more  true,  more  interesting.  In  this  fine 
gift,  he  surpasses  all  his  contemporaries,  and  almost  all  other  English 
novelists.  Mary  Thome,  Lily  Dale,  Lucy  Roberts — I  almost  wish 
to  add,  Martha  Dunstable — may  not  be  heroines  of  romance,  and  are 
certainly  not  great  creations.  But  they  are  pure,  right-minded, 
delicate,  brave  women ;  and  it  does  one  good  to  be  admitted  to  the 
sacred  confessional  of  their  hearts. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  "  young  ladies, "  nurtured  in 
the  conventional  refinement  of  the  last  generation,  high-bred,  and 
trained  in  the  jealous  sensitiveness  of  what  was  thought  to  be  "  maiden 
modesty"  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  That  is  their  misfortune  to  day  ; 
it  is  now  rather  silly  to  be  a  "  young  lady"  at  all,  and  the  okl- 
fashioned  "  maiden  modesty"  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  is 
become  positively  ridiculous.  Young  women  of  the  present  date 
have  to  be  either  "  jolly  girls"  or  "  crocks"  ;  and  Mary  Thorne  and 
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Lily  Dale  are  certainly  not  "  jolly  girls. "  Their  trials  and  agonies 
are  not  different  from  those  which  may  happen  in  any  ordinary 
family,  and  the  problems  they  have  to  solve  are  those  which  may 
await  any  girl  at  any  time.  But  the  subtle  touches  with  which  we 
are  admitted  to  their  meditations,  the  delicate  weighing  of  competing 
counsels  and  motives,  the  living  pulses  of  heart  and  brain,  and  the 
essential  soundness  and  reality  of  the  mental  and  moral  crisis — are  all 
told  with  an  art  that  may  be  beneath  that  of  Jane  Austen,  but  which 
certainly  is  akin  to  hers,  and  has  the  same  quality  of  pure  and  simple 
human  nature.  Pure  and  simple  human  nature  is,  for  the  moment, 
out  of  fashion.  But  it  remains  a  curious  problem  how  the  boisterous, 
brawny,  thick-skinned  lump  of  manhood  whom  we  knew  as  Anthony 
Trollope  ever  came  to  conceive  so  many  delicate  and  sensitive  country 
maidens,  and  to  see  so  deeply  and  so  truly  into  the  heart  of  their 
maiden  meditations. 

Trollope  is  equally  successful  with  some  other  social  problems 
and  characters  of  unstable  equilibrium.  They  are  none  of  them  very- 
profound  or  exalted  studies  in  psychology;  but  they  are  truthful, 
natural,  and  ingenious;  and  it  needed  a  sure  and  delicate  hand  to 
make  them  interesting  and  life-like.  The  feeble,  solemn,  timid, 
vacillating  bishop,  driven  to  distraction  by  some  clerical  scandal  in 
his  tea-cup  of  a  diocese;  the  pompous  ecclesiastic  with  wounded 
dignity  and  family  quarrels;  the  over-sensitive  priest  whose  con- 
science is  more  acute  than  his  brain;  the  weak,  generous,  cowardly 
owner  of  an  embarrassed  estate ;  the  honest  and  impulsive  youth  placed 
between  love  and  duty;  the  loving  girl  who  will  not  sacrifice  dignity 
to  love;  the  public  official  who  is  torn  between  conscience  and  sell- 
interest;  the  man  in  a  great  position  who  does  not  know  liis  own 
mind;   the    man    with    honest    principles    who   is   tempted    above   his 

strength  by  lore,  ambition,  or  ruin — all  of  these  live  in  the  pages 
of  Trollope  with  perfect  truth  to  nature  and  reality  of  movement. 

It  would  D6  tOO  much  tO  say  thai  any  of  them  arc  masterly  creations, 
unless  it  be  Crawley  and  the  ProadieS,  but  they  are  absolutely 
truthful,  real,  living  portraits.      The  situations  are  Q<  v  Striking, 

bat  then   they  are    perfi  I  atural.       And  the   characters   never  say 

or   do  a  thing   which    o.  y  a  hair's  'breadth    the    probable  and 

natural  OOnduct  of  such    pi  I 

All  this  is  now  said  to  l»c  oommonpl  oody,  and  Philis- 

tine.   There  are  no  female  acrobats    bui  urchins,  orapnl 

ous  prostitutes,  no  pathological  anatomy  of  d         d  bodies  and  carious 
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souls,  hardly  a  single  case  of  adultery  in  all  Trollope.  But  they 
who  can  exist  without  these  stimulants  may  find  pleasant  reading 
yet  in  his  best  work.  "  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset"  is  a  really 
good  tale  which  deserves  to  live,  and  the  whole  Crawley  episocle 
rises  to  the  level  of  fine  imaginative  work.  "  Doctor  Thorne"  is  a 
sound,  pleasant,  ingenious  story  from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  per- 
haps the  best  plot  of  all  Trollope 's  books,  and,  singularly  enough,  it 
is  the  only  plot  which  he  admits  not  to  be  his  own.  I  count  Mary 
Thorne  as  his  best  woman  and  Doctor  Thorne  as  one  of  his  best  men. 
The  unity  of  "  Doctor  Thorne"  is  very  striking  and  ingenious.  The 
stage  is  crowded:  there  are  nearly  a  score  of  well-marked  characters 
and  five  distinct  households;  but  the  whole  series  works  into  the 
same  plot;  the  scene  is  constantly  varied,  and  yet  there  is  no  double 
plot  or  separate  companies.  Thus,  though  the  whole  story  revolves 
round  the  fortunes  of  a  single  family,  the  interest  and  the  movement 
never  flag  for  a  page.  The  machinery  is  very  simple ;  the  characters 
are  of  average  strength  and  merit;  the  incidents  and  issues  are 
ordinary  enough.  And  the  general  effect  is  wholesome,  manly, 
womanly,  refined,  and  true  to  nature. 

The  episcopal  and  capitular  group  of  ecclesiastics  round  the 
Cathedral  of  Barchester  is  Trollope's  main  creation,  and  is  destined 
to  endure  for  some  time.  It  is  all  in  its  way  inimitably  true  and 
subtly  graduated  from  bishop  to  dean,  from  dean  to  canon,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  chapter  down  to  the  verger  and  the  porter.  The 
relations  of  these  dignitaries  to  each  other,  the  relation  of  their 
womankind  to  each  other,  the  relation  of  the  clerical  world  to  the 
town  world  and  to  the  county  world,  their  conventional  etiquette, 
their  jealousies,  their  feuds,  their  scandals,  and  their  entertainments, 
are  all  marked  with  admirable  truth  and  a  refined  touch.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  village  respectabilities  to  the  county  families,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  county  families  to  the  great  ducal  magnate,  are  all  given 
with  curious  precision  and  subtle  discrimination.  I  happened,  when 
"  The  Warden"  appeared  just  forty  years  ago,  to  be  a  pupil  in  the 
chambers  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine,  then  a  Famous  critic  of  the 
"  Saturday  Review";  and  I  well  remember  his  interest  and  delight  in 
welcoming  anew  writer,  from  whom  he  thought  so  much  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  relations  of  London  "  Society"  to  the  parliamentary  and 
ministerial  world  in  the  later  books  are  all  treated  with  entire  mastery. 
It  is  this  thorough  knowledge  of  the  organism  of  English  Bociety  which 
specially  distinguishes  Trollope.     It  is  a  quality  in  which  Thackeray 
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alone  is  his  equal ;  and  Thackeray  himself  has  drawn  no  complex 
social  organism  with  such  consummate  completeness  as  Trollope's 
Barchester  Close.  It  is  of  course  purely  English,  locally  true  to 
England  only.  But  it  is,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  said,  "  solid  and 
substantial,"  "  as  real  as  if  it  were  a  great  lump  out  of  the  earth" — 
"  just  as  English  as  a  beefsteak." 

What  makes  all  this  so  strange  is  that  Troll  ope  had  far  less  ex- 
perience than  have  most  cultivated  men  of  cathedral  closes,  rectories, 
and  county  families.  He  had  never  been  to  a  college,  and  till  past 
middle  life  he  never  had  access  to  the  higher  grades  of  English 
society.  He  never  at  any  time,  and  certainly  not  when  the  Bar- 
chester cycle  began,  had  any  footing  whatever  in  clerical  circles,  and 
but  little  personal  acquaintance  with  young  ladies  of  birth  and  refine- 
ment in  country  homes.  He  never  was  thrown  with  the  young 
bloods  of  the  army,  or  the  universities,  or  of  Parliament.  He  rarely 
consorted  with  dukes  or  county  magnates,  and  he  never  lived  in  the 
centre  of  the  political  world.  Yet  this  rough,  self-taught,  busy  Post- 
Office  surveyor  in  Ireland,  perpetually  travelling  about  the  country 
on  the  inspections  of  his  duty,  managed  to  see  to  the  very  marrow  of 
the  prelates  of  a  cathedral,  to  the  inner  histories  of  the  duke's  castle 
and  the  squire's  home,  into  the  secret  musings  of  the  rector's  daugh- 
ter, and  into  the  tangled  web  of  Parliamentary  intrigue.  He  did  all 
this  with  a  perfectly  sure  and  subtle  touch,  which  was  often,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  tame,  and  is  never  perhaps  of  any  very  great 
brilliance,  but  which  was  almost  faultlessly  true,  never  extravagant, 

.ureal.     And,  to  add  to  the  wonder,  you  might  meet  him  for  an 
hour;  and,  however  much  you  might  like  bis  bluff,  hearty,  resonant 

.lity,    3  ould   have  said   he  was   the   last  man  to  have  any 

delicate  sympathy  with  bishops,  dukes,  or  young  lad 

1 1  is  insight  into  Parliamentary  life  was  surprisingly  accurate  and 
•  1  not,  t  li,  but  his  pictures  are  utterly 

■  from  I  tnrtion  of  any    kind.       In  his  photographic 

the  British  Parliament  he  surpassed  all  his  oontempora* 

much  as  such  studies  can  only  have  a  local  and  sectional 

probably  injured  his  popularity  and  his  art.     Bis 

luct  of  legal  in1  and  the  ways  of  la  is  singularly 

•id  the  long  and  elaboi  ae  in  M  Phinea     Redux" 

of  natural  and  faithful  of  an  Old  Bailey 

rninal    trial   in    which  v"    happens  f  dved.       Yd    of 

hops'  palaces,  rectory  flrei  the  lobbies  of 
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Parliament,  and  ducal  "  Louse  parties, "  Trollope  could  have  known 
nothing  except  as  an  outside  observer.  The  life  of  London  clubs, 
the  habits  and  personnel  of  a  public  office,  the  bunting-field,  and  the 
social  hierarchy  and  ten  commandants  observed  in  a  country  town — 
these  things  Trollope  knew  to  the  minutest  shade,  and  he  has  described 
them  with  wonderful  truth  and  zest. 

There  was  a  truly  pathetic  drollery  in  his  violent  passion  for  cer- 
tain enjoyments — hunting,  whist,  and  the  smoking-room  of  his  club. 
I  cannot  forget  the  comical  rage  which  he  felt  at  Professor  Freeman's 
attack  on  fox-hunting.  I  am  not  a  sporting  man  myself;  and, 
though  I  may  look  on  fox-hunting  as  one  of  the  more  venial  forms 
of  the  "  sporting"  mania,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  it  chanced 
that  as  a  young  man  I  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  escorting  a 
certain  young  lady  to  a  "  meet"  of  fox -hounds  in  Essex.  What 
happened  I  hardly  remember;  but,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  burst,  I 
found  myself  alongside  of  Anthony  Trollope,  who  was  shouting  and 
roaring  out  "What! — what  are  you  doing  here?"  And  he  was 
never  tired  of  holding  me  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  "  Universe"  club  as 
a  deserter  from  the  principles  of  Professor  Freeman  and  John  Morley. 
I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy,  but  it  gave  him  huge  delight 
to  have  detected  such  backsliding  in  one  of  the  school  he  detested. 
Like  other  sporting  men  who  imagine  that  their  love  of  "  sport"  is  a 
love  of  nature,  when  it  is  merely  a  pleasure  in  physical  exercise, 
Trollope  cared  little  for  the  poetic  aspect  of  nature.  His  books,  like 
Thackeray's,  hardly  contain  a  single  fine  picture  of  the  country,  of 
the  sea,  of  mountains,  or  of  rivers.  Compared  with  Fielding,  Scott, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  he  is  a  man  blind  to  the  love- 
liness of  nature.  To  him,  as  to  other  fox-hunters,  the  country  was 
good  or  bad  as  it  promised  or  did  not  promise  a  good  "  run. " 
Though  Trollope  was  a  great  traveller,  he  rarely  uses  his  experiences 
in  a  novel,  whereas  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  George 
Eliot  fill  their  pages  with  foreign  adventures  and  scenes  of  travel. 
His  hard  riding  as  an  overgrown  heavy-weight,  his  systematic  whist 
playing,  his  loud  talk,  his  burly  ubiquity  and  irrepressible  energy  in 
everything — formed  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  last  generation.  And 
that  such  a  colossus  of  blood  and  bone  should  spend  his  mornings, 
before  we  were  out  of  bed,  in  analyzing  the  hypersensitive  conscience 
of  an  archdeacon,  the  secret  confidences  whispered  between  ■  prudent 
mamma  and  a  love-lorn  young  lady,  or  the  subtle  meanderings  oi 
Marie  Goesler's  heart — this  was  a  real  psychologic  problem. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  constitutional  vehemence  of  his, 
this  hypertrophy  of  blood  and  muscle,  injured  his  work  and  dimmed 
his  reputation.  Four-fifths  of  his  work  he  ought  to  have  burnt. 
His  classical  studies  are  worthless,  his  "Life  of  Thackeray"  and  his 
"  Travels"  are  mere  book-making.  His  .novels,  even  the  best,  are 
revised  and  printed  with  scandalous  haste.  He  speaks  of  a  "  toga 
virile"  and  of  "the  husband  of  his  bosom,"  for  wife;  and  there  are 
misprints  in  every  paragraph.  When,  in  his  "Autobiography,"  he 
let  the  public  into  the  story  of  his  method,  of  his  mechanical  writing 
so  many  words  per  hour,  of  his  beginning  a  new  tale  the  day  after  he 
finished  the  last,  of  his  having  no  particular  plot,  and  hardly  thinking 
about  a  plot,  and  all  the  little  trade  secrets  of  his  factory,  the 
public  felt  some  disgust  and  was  almost  inclined  to  think  it  had  been 
cheated  out  of  its  £70,000. 

Anthony  Troll  ope  was  not  a  fraud,  nor  even  a  mere  tradesman 
His  reputation  may  perhaps  partially  revive,  and  some  of  his  best 
work  may  be  read  in  the  next  century.  His  best  work  will  of  course 
be  a  mere  residuum  of  his  sixty  books,  as  is  the  best  of  nearly  all 
prolific  writers.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  permanent  survival  may 
be  limited  to  the  "  Barchester"  cycle,  with  "  Orley  Farm"  and  the  two 
"  Phineas  Finns. "  In  any  case,  his  books  will  hereafter  bear  a  certain 
historical  interest,  as  the  best  record  of  actual  manners  in  the  higher 

lish  society  between  1855  and  1875.  That  value  nothing  can 
take  away,  however  dull,  connu,  and  out  of  date  the  books  may  now 
seem  to  our  new  youth.  It  is  a  curious  problem  why  our  new  youth 
persists  in  filling  its  stomach  with  the  poorest  trash  that  is  "  new" — 
i.e.,  published  in  1895,  whilst  it  will  not  look  at  a  book  that  is 
"old" — i.e.,  published  in   L€    •.  tnough  both  are  equally  unknown 

is  yoii  ider.     If  our  new  youth  ever  could  bring  itself  to 

take  up  a  bo  title-page,  it  might  find   in  the 

thonj  Trollops  much  subtle  observation,  many  manly  and 

womanly    natures,    unfailing   purity    of   tone,  and   much    wholesome 

Frederic  Harris 
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Among  the  various  and  complex  organizations  of  the  National 
Government,  that  charged  with  the  national  printing  and  publish- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  important.  Involving,  as  it  does,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  the  fruits  of  its  large 
typographical  output  and  the  manner  of  its  distribution  become 
matters  of  wide  public  interest.  The  prodigious  variety  of  pub- 
lications emanating  from  the  government  presses  at  "Washington 
affords  in  itself  a  noteworthy  and  singular  object  of  study.  From 
the  ravages  of  the  curculio  to  the  great  railway  strikes  of  1894,  from 
a  history  of  education  in  Japan  to  a  catalogue  of  women  inventors  to 
whom  patents  have  been  issued  since  1789,  from  a  report  of  the  most 
recent  method  of  hatching  fish-eggs  to  the  net  results  of  the  Greely 
Arctic  expedition  of  1881,  from  a  bibliography  of  meteorology  to  an 
account  of  the  navies  of  the  world ,  from  the  geographic  distribution  of 
American  birds  to  a  three-volume  digest  of  international  law,  from  a 
half-page  report  on  a  widow's  pension  to  a  hundred-volume  library 
of  the  official  records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  in  the  war 
of  the  rebellion, — these  and  hundreds  more  of  equally  miscellaneous 
documents  exhibit  the  surprising  range  of  the  productions  of  the 
government  press. 

That  its  activity  and  volume  are  fully  equal  to  its  range  will 
readily  be  conceded  by  any  one  who  consults  the  Catalogue  of  Govern- 
ment Publications  from  1774  to  1881,  in  a  ponderous  quarto  of  1,400 
pages ;  or  the  two  supplementary  Lists  of  United  States  Government 
Publications  from  1880  to  1890,  issued  as  a  part  of  the  "  American 
Catalogue"  by  the  "Publishers'  Weekly,"  New  York,  in  1885  and 
1891.  The  first-named  Catalogue1  contains  more  than  100,000 
titles,  and,  with  many  notable  errors  and  omissions,  it  is  an  invalu- 
able finding-list  to  guide  the  unskilled  wanderer  through  the  1. 
rinth  of  public  documents.  Without  it,  the  finding  oi  a  ehu 
any  one  of  the  multitudinous  Reports  buried  in  the  d 

1  For  sale  by  the  Public  Triuter  at  $1.1)0  per  OOJ 
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printed  matter  issued  by  acts  of  Congress,  would  be  a  hopeless  task, 
but  for  the  aid  of  living  indexes  at  Washington. 

How  vast  a  business  is  carried  on  by  the  Government  Printing- 
Office  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  more  than  3,000  operatives 
are  employed,  at  wages  aggregating  about  §2,900,000  a  year;  that 
40,888,598  copies  of  separate  documents  were  printed  in  1894;  that 
the  number  of  pages  of  type  set  the  same  year  was  286,152  (exclusive 
of  the  Congressional  Eecord)  and  that  for  a  single  Eeport  (that  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture)  more  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  book 
printing  paper  were  required.  The  statement  frequently  made  that 
this  is  the  most  extensive  printing- office  in  the  world  is  borne  out  by 
its  operations,  although  by  no  means  true  of  its  building.  The  latter 
is  to  the  last  degree  unsuited  to  so  vast  a  business,  being  old,  over- 
crowded, and  notoriously  unsafe. 

The  history  of  Congressional  or  government  printing  at  Washing- 
ton is  a  history  of  a  continuous  series  of  unsatisfactory  experiments, 
until  the  establishment,  in  1860,  of  a  printing-office  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  The  public  printing  was  constantly 
shifted  from  a  letting  by  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  with  con- 
stant appeals  from  losing  or  bankrupt  contractors  to  be  reimbursed 
by  Congress,  to  the  election  by  the  Senate,  or  the  House,  or  by  both 
combined,  of  a  printer  to  serve  for  a  single  Congress.  Many  public 
scandals,  and  consequent  investigations  by  committees,  followed  upon 
this  system,  or  want  of  system.  Sub-letting  of  contracts,  bribery, 
and  political  and  personal  subsidies  were  among  the  unsavory  fruits 
thus  developed.      These  abuses  had  become  so  flagrant,  and  their  ex- 

ire  in  Congress  and  by  the  public  press  had  so  roused  the  attention 
of  the  country  that  at  length,  i  Wishing  the  Govern- 

ment Printing-Office  was  passed, — Democrats  and  Republicans  for  once 
joining  in  the  Large  majority  which  provided  for  the  new  experiment. 

This  has  proved,  under  all  administrations,  a  marked  success,   both 
y   and  pared    with   former  methods.      A 

far  the  seven  ye  ■>'•'>  to  I860,  and  the  sei 

.    d  that  the  fOSt  per  page   under  the 

anient  office  it  was  only 

;    and  thi.  thstanding  the  fact  that  the  average 

e  paid   for  Labor  during  the  earli  but  $2.78  per  day, 

the  latt 
i  rapid  d<  im  of  (  stent  printing  is 

•m  com  oily  in  th<  its  annual  cost.     In  im(j,  all 
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the  printing  and  binding  of  the  Government  required  an  expenditure 
of  only  $05,000.  In  a  Report  made  to  Congress  in  1859,  the  whole 
cost  from  1819  to  1853  was  stated  at  $3,574,3-13,  while  the  printing 
for  the  six  years  1853  to  1859  cost  $3,462,655 ;  or  about  as  much  in 
six  years  as  in  the  previous  thirty-three  years.  This  extravagance 
led  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Government  Printing-Office;  and 
the  greatly  expanded  business  of  multiplying  books  and  documents 
ever  since  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  annual  expenditure,  which  were 
in  1863,  for  printing  and  binding,  $1,417,750;  in  1870,  $1,609,- 
860;  in  1880,  $2,034,751;  in  1890,  $3,124,462;  and  in  1894, 
$3,940,410.  The  cost  of  government  printing  and  binding  in  Great 
Britain  in  1894  was  £522,500,  or  about  $2,600,000;  but  as  this 
included  stationery  for  all  the  public  offices,  and  as  no  free  document 
distribution  exists  there,  except  One  copy  to  each  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  are  far  more  elements  of  contrast  than  of  comparison. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
contributions  to  public  information  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
American  Government,  we  shall  find  that  these  contributions  have 
been  neither  few  nor  small.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  in  point  of 
extent  and  costliness  of  production,  stands  the  United  States  Explor- 
ing Expedition  to  the  South  Seas  and  around  the  world,  under 
Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  years  1838-1842.  This  voyage  included 
parts  of  South  America  on  both  oceans,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
the  East  Indies,  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  and  discovered 
what  was  supposed  to  be  an  Antarctic  continent.  The  operations  of 
this  expedition  included  the  observations  of  many  naturalists,  the 
scientific  results  of  whose  labors  were  worked  up  by  Asa  Gray, 
James  D.  Dana,  Charles  Pickering,  Louis  Agassiz,  S.  F.  Baird,  John 
Cassin,  W.  D.  Brackenridge,  A.  A.  Gould,  and  others,  and  costly 
atlases  of  plates  were  published  by  way  of  illustration.  This  vast 
publication,  though  strictly  limited  to  an  edition  of  one  hundred 
copies,  and  never  completed,  cost  this  Government  from  first  to  last 
$242,460.55.  This  enormous  sum  was  of  course  exclusive  of  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  itself,  and  covered  (1)  the  labor  of  many 
scientific  experts  in  various  departments  of  natural  history;  (2)  the 
finest  engravings  which  the  art  of  that  day  could  supply;  (8)  the 
choicest  paper  of  heavy  satin  finish;  (4)  the  hand-pivss  work  of  the 
best  printers;  and  (5)  binding  in  the  heaviest  and  most  durable  of 
Turkey  morocco,  full  gilt.  Eighteen  volumes  of  text  in  quarto,  and 
eleven   folio  atlases  of   maps  and   plates  were   finished  up   to   L861, 
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when  Congress,  already  impatient  at  the  renewed  demands  for  money 
to  carry  on  a  work  of  which  the  ultimate  cost  was  unknown,  brought 
it  to  a  close  by  refusing  further  appropriations.  The  one  hundred 
sets  printed  were  by  law  distributed  thus :  thirty -four  copies  to  foreign 
governments;  one  copy  to  each  State  in  the  Union;  and  six  copies 
to  specially  designated  institutions  or  individuals :  the  remainder  to 
be  reserved.  Kepeated  fires  in  printing  offices  consumed  thirty 
copies  of  certain  volumes  before  distribution  could  be  made,  so  that 
even  the  meagre  diffusion  of  the  work  was  never  fully  carried  out. 
Still  it  is  creditable  to  the  liberality  of  Congress  to  have  engaged,  in 
those  days  of  small  things,  and  of  strict  construction,  in  putting  into 
permanent  literary  form  the  scientific  results  of  an  exploration  which 
had  awakened  world-wide  interest.  The  primal  error  of  the  under- 
taking lay  in  limiting  the  edition  to  one  hundred  copies,  and  send- 
ing all  the  American  distribution  only  to  libraries  at  State  capitals. 
Thus,  Albany  has  a  set  of  this  great  exploring  expedition,  while 
New  York  City  has  none.  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  endowed  with  the 
costly  volumes,  but  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  scholars  cannot  see  them 
without  travelling  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Springfield,  Illinois, 
has  these  rare  and  precious  volumes  in  its  State  library,  gathering  the 
dust  of  years,  and  perhaps  never  consulted,  while  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  Chicago  cannot  show  a  copy  of  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
purely  American  books.  This  remarkable  history  of  a  government's 
doing  a  very  liberal  thing  in  a  very  niggardly  way,  suggests  that  if 
only  a  hundred  more  copies  had  been  printed,  their  distribution 
would  hav<  plied  every  library  in  the  United  States  having  at 

that  d;  volumes.      This  added   number  would 

hav<  'he  price  of  paper  and  press-work — a  mere  trifle  in 

comparison    with  tl  an  squandered  in  diffusing  s<»  small  a 

Dumber  of  an  unn  ably  smaller  number  of  readers  than 

should  h:r  i.     Bei   '       the  Government  might  have 

printed    for  an   even   wider    distribution   tla     I  ilume  k'  Narrative 

of  the  Expedition,"  without    the    plat< 

popular  and  interesting  work,  published  only  by  private  enterpri 

•'  i  r  American  ex]  lorations  of  I  n<l  Clarke,  Xehulon 

Pike,  and  Captain  Lou;/,  in  the   Brst  quarter  of  th<    century,  were 

published  i>  eminent.     At,  a  later  period,  there  were 

prim  imenl  mont's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 

Mountains  (1848),  and  to  :  □  and  California  (1845) ;  Nicollet's 

I ;  ;••  r    M  i]  pi    Kivcr   i  Kmory's    Military 
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Reconnaissance  in  Missouri  and  California  (1848),  and  his  Report  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,  3  vols. 
(1848);  Lvnch's  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  the 
River  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  (1852) ;  Sitgreaves's  Expedition 
down  the  Zuni  and  Colorado  (1853) ;  Herndon  and  Gibbon's  Ex- 
ploration of  the  River  Amazon,  2  vols.  (1853) ;  Marcy's  Exploration 
of  the  Red  River  (185-1) ;  Gilliss's  United  States  Astronomical  Expedi- 
tion to  Chili  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  4  vols.  (1S55);  Reports 
of  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Railroad  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  13  vols.,  4to  (1855-60);  Report  of  Com- 
modore Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan,  3  vols.  (1S56);  Ives's  Report 
on  the  Colorado  River,  explored  in  1857-58  (1861) ;  Powell's  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West  (1875),  etc.  While 
many  of  these  numerous  publications  in  the  field  of  exploration  by 
land  and  sea,  with  many  others  which  might  be  named  (mostly 
illustrated  with  plates  and  maps),  may  lack  the  elements  of  careful  or 
profound  research  which  would  satisfy  the  exactions  of  modern 
science,  and  embody  rather  the  results  of  topographical  and  personal 
observation  than  accurate  scientific  studies,  they  have  much  value 
as  examples  of  earlier  American  enterprise  in  exploring  what  were 
then  untrodden  fields.  These  volumes,  however,  are  long  since 
"  out  of  print. " 

At  a  later  day,  came  the  more  systematic  and  thorough  work  of 
physical  exploration  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  Government,  at 
first  under  direction  of  the  War  Department,  and  afterward  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  attached  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Report  of  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  under 
Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  was  completed  in  1S89  in  7  volumes,  quarto, 
with  a  topographic  and  geologic  atlas.  The  Survey  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel,  under  Clarence  King,  was  published  in  seven  quarto 
volumes,  from  1870  to  1881.  By  the  act  of  1879,  the  several  dis- 
tinct geological  Surveys  were  discontinued,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  was  appointed,  under  whom  all  the  surveys  wore 
placed,  except  the  Coast  Survey,  the  surveys  of  the  Land  Office,  and 
those  of  the  Ilydrographic  Office  of  the  Nav}r.  Prior  to  this,  twelve 
annual  Reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  wore  is- 
sued, 1868-1878.  The  annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  G 
logical  Survey  began  with  Clarence  King's  (1880),  continued  by  J . 
W.  Powell's  (1881-1894),  in  16  volumes.  The  annual  Re] 
on  the  Minend  Resources  of  the  dinted  S  L880   ;<>  L894,  h:i\<> 
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also  been  published,  numerous  occasional  monographs  and  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  all  the  publications 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  highly  valuable  as  they  are  recognized  to 
be,  are  for  sale  to  the  public  at  a  moderate  fixed  price. 

The  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  all  issue  publications  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  The  official  Eegister  of  the  United 
States  ("  Blue  Book"),  commenced  in  1816,  and  continued  biennially, 
the  last  issue  being  that  of  1893,  is  printed  (in  small  number)  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  gives  the  names,  nativities,  States, 
and  salaries  of  the  great  army  of  government  employees,  in  every 
Department  and  Bureau,  and  throughout  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  besides  its  Annual  Reports,  published 
regularly  since  1868,  and  the  important  "  Report  on  the  Public  Libra- 
ries of  the  United  States,  their  History,  Condition  and  Management," 
issued  in  1876,  and  now  out  of  print,  issues  "  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion," being  monographs  upon  almost  every  conceivable  phase  of 
educational  development.  It  has  published  also  an  extensive  Report 
upon  Art  Education,  in  two  volumes;  a  catalogue  of  5,000  volumes 
for  a  Popular  Library,  prepared  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion (1893) ;  and  two  editions  of  "  Statistics  of  the  Public  Libraries 
of  the  United  States/  in  1886  and  1893. 

The  publications  of  the  Census  Office  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire even  a  summary  here.  Twenty-two  quarto  volumes  covered  the 
tenth  c  i.  besides  a  Compendium  in  two  volumes.      That 

of  1890,  expected  to  be  completed  the  present  year,  will  embrace  25 
quarto  volumes  of  700  to  1,200   pages  each  (only  five  of  which  are 

led),  bend<  mpendium  in  3  volumes,  and  an  Abstract.    This, 

notwithstanding  the  official  ient  that  the  census  of  1890 

was  to  be  "'purely  a  statistical  is,"  as  distinguished  from  the 

voluminous  historical  and  miscellaneou  -  which  encumbered 

that  of  ere  much  to  be  wished  that  Congress  would  make 

of  the  C  permai         Bureau,  order  it  to  be  taken  e very  five 

•g,  stop  requiring  an  impossible  of  wealth  (never  under- 

D  any  other  m  I  i  to  practical  aims  the  subjects 

.  that  the  ight  be  published  before  the  facts  on 

which  they  are  based  have  b©  dent  history. 

iblications  of  the  Patenl  Office  eml  i  anual  Reports  of 

nth  In  ir;  specifications 

in  qui  be  valuable  Official  Gazette  of  the 

MS,  voluminous  indexes 
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of  patents  issued  from  the  beginning,  and  other  occasional  publica- 
tions. A  special  Report  on  the  "  Growth  of  Industrial  Art"  was 
printed  in  costly  form  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1884,  by  the  govern- 
ment fund  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

The  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  begin  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  the  most  widely  circulated  docu- 
ment published  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  Formerly,  the 
enormous  number  of  300,000  to  400,000  copies  was  printed,  but 
the  act  of  1895  fixes  the  quota  to  be  printed  annually  hereafter  at 
500,000  copies.  This  allows  1,000  copies  to  each  Representative  in 
Congress,  and  1,250  to  each  Senator,  for  distribution.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  what  use  the  Representatives  of  urban  dis- 
tricts (the  ten  members  from  New  York  City,  for  example)  can  find 
for  so  large  an  edition  of  an  agricultural  work.  Besides  the  Agricul- 
tural Report,  there  are  issued  special  Reports  (monthly)  covering 
the  condition  of  crops,  and  a  long  series  of  bulletins  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  department.  Several  elaborate  Reports  on  forestry, 
hog-cholera,  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  diseases  of  the  horse,  etc., 
have  been  published.  Of  the  last-named  illustrated  work,  Congress 
has  just  ordered  75,000  copies  to  be  printed. 

The  Department  of  State  has  long  prepared  and  issued,  under 
appropriations  by  Congress,  not  only  certain  annual  volumes  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  but 
occasional  monographs  of  great  value  in  other  fields.  Its  regularly 
issued  publications  embrace  "  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,"  the  annual  series  of  which  began  in  1861, 
before  which  time  only  occasional  papers  of  importance  were  pub- 
lished ;  the  Report  upon  the  "  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Foreign  Countries'1  (annual) ;  Reports  from  the  Consuls 
of  the  United  States  on  the  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  of  their 
Consular  Districts  (monthly),  commenced  in  1880,  and  now  amount- 
ing to  47  volumes;  and  the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States 
(annual),  extending  to  28  volumes  in  1895.  These,  and  the  Revised 
Statutes  to  1873,  in  one  volume,  are  furnished  at  cost.  Some  sp 
publications  edited  at  this  Department  are  Wharton's  Di  -  &  Inter- 
national Law,  3  vols.;  Report  upon  Labor  in  Foreign  Countries; 
Treaties  and  Conventions  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Powers;  and  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Amenean  Revo- 
lution. It  also  publishes  the  Bulletins  of  the  Uureau  of  American 
Republics,  embracing  about   T<>   volumes,  devoted   to   the  spread   of 
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information  as  to  the  resources  and  history  of  South  and  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Treasury  Department  prints,  besides  the  annual  Keport  of 
the  Secretary  on  the  Finances,  the  valuable  Keport  on  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  forming  a  continuous  series  from  1821  to  1895.  The 
same  Bureau  issues  the  annual  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  and  Quarterly  Eeports  of  the  Imports,  Exports,  Immigration, 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey has  published  for  sixty  years  past  annual  Eeports  showing  the 
progress  of  that  work,  besides  Tide  Tables  (annual)  and  numerous 
special  monographs.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  issues  an 
annual  Report  on  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United  States,  and  a  list 
(yearly)  of  all  Merchant  Vessels.  The  Director  of  the  Mint  pub- 
lishes annual  Reports  upon  the  coinage,  besides  an  elaborate  yearly 
Report  of  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  War  Department  is  issued  the  extensive  "  Compilation 
of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  now  extending  to  over  90  volumes,  and 
still  unfinished.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  "  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  issued  in  1894.  Various  Bureaus  of  the 
War  Department  also  publish  annual  and  occasional  Reports.  One 
of  the  most  important  publications  is  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraTs  office,  begun  in  L880,  and  now 
extending  to  15  volumes  in  large  quarto.  This  is  a  minute  and 
thoroughly  digested  index,  by  subjects  as  well  as  authors,  to  what  is 
now  the  largest  library  of  book?,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  on  medical 
science  in  the  world.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Ei story  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  was  completed,  in  6  quarto  volumes,  in   L88€ 

The  important  publications  of  the  Navy   Department   include, 

annua]  1^  of  th<  tary  and  Bureau  officers,  a  series 

Scientific  Papers  and   \    .  .   Professional   Papers — valuable 

aphs  upon  ship-building,  armor,  propulsion,  cycli  peat 

The  Bureau  of   fl         ition  prints  con- 

'.f  that  standard  work,   Bowditch's  "  New  Amer- 

!'■  '  'or."     The    B  drographic  Office,    besides  an 

infinitude  of  maps  and  charts,  familiar  to  mariners  all  over  the  globe, 

and  of  untold  public  utility,  publishes  Atlantic  and    Pacific  Coast 

bh<    M editerranean,  !!;••  American, 
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British,  European,  Asian,  and  African  coasts  and  harbors,  with  the 
islands  of  all  the  seas,  and  lists  of  lighthouses.  The  Nautical  Alma- 
nac oilice  publishes  yearly  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac,  begun  in  1855,  and  prepared  and  issued  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  year  it  covers, — such  are  the  advantages  of  the  exact 
science  with  which  it  deals.  A  long  series  of  Astronomical  and  Me- 
teorological Observations  are  published  by  the  Naval  Observatory, 
commencing  in  1S45,  and  still  continued. 

The  Fish  Commission,  besides  annual  Reports,  has  published  an 
extensive  Report  on  Food-fishes  and  Fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
3  vols.,  1SS2;  The  Great  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London, 
1883,  6  vols. ;  the  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United 
States,  7  vols.  ;   a  series  of  annual  bulletins,  and  many  monographs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  (first  established  in  1884)  has  published 
ten  annual  Reports  filled  with  valuable  statistical  information  on 
Strikes,  Wages,  Convict  Labor,  "Working- Women,  etc.,  a  special 
Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United  States,  the  Gothenburg 
system  of  Liquor  Traffic,  etc. 

Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  printed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  are  the  annual  Reports  of  its  Secretary, 
and  the  important  Reports  of  the  Bureau,  of  Ethnology,  the  twelfth 
of  which  was  published  in  1894.  The  annual  Reports  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  15  volumes  of  its  "Proceedings,"  em- 
bodying numerous  monographs  by  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  upon 
subjects  in  many  fields  of  natural  history,  are  published  by  the 
Government.  These  publications,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Smith- 
sonian Institution  issues  (printed  at  the  cost  of  the  Smithsonian  fund), 
are  all  sold  to  the  public  at  a  fixed  nominal  price. 

Besides  the  varied  series  of  permanent  and  occasional  publica- 
tions of  government  Departments  and  Bureaus,  printed  at  the  pub- 
lic cost,  there  is  the  vast  series  of  Congressional  Reports,  Journals, 
and  Executive  and  Miscellaneous  Documents,  printed  yearly  by  the 
Senate  and  (separately)  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Those 
"  Executive  Documents"  frequently  duplicate  what  are  printed  for 
the  various  Departments.  There  are  also  the  Congressional  Direc 
(two  or  three  editions  annually)  and  the  Congressional  Record,  i 
taining  the  full  proceedings  and  debates  of  C>  s    and  numbering 

from  three  to  eleven  quarto  volumes  for  eaoh  >n. 

The  methods  of  circulation  of  the  enormous  product  o!  the 
government  presses  at  Washington  are  embarrassing  and  tenable 
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in  the  extreme.  The  abuses  connected  with  the  existing  system,  or 
want  of  system,  are  numerous  and  well-known.  Instead  of  a  system- 
atic distribution  of  these  publications  to  those  who  want  them  and 
can  use  them,  they  have  been  scattered  at  haphazard,  on  a  method 
of  selection  which  it  is  a  mild  use  of  language  to  term  caprice.  There 
are  multitudes  of  valuable  books,  contributing  important  additions 
to  the  public  information,  which  were  squandered  at  the  time  of  their 
issue  upon  unappreciative  people  who  never  read  them,  but  which 
are  now  unattainable  for  reference  even  in  great  public  libraries. 
The  junk-shops  have  swallowed  every  year  tons  of  public  documents, 
to  be  ground  over  into  paper,  and  the  vaults  of  the  Capitol  are 
crowded  with  untold  masses  of  unused  books  and  documents.  How 
to  bring  about  a  reform  by  which  this  enormous  waste  shall  be 
stopped,  and  the  tools  shall  go  to  the  hands  that  can  use  them,  is  a 
problem  with  which  successive  Congresses  have  struggled  in  vain. 
The  system  of  supplying  all  documents  at  cost,  which  prevails  in 
England,  where  any  one  may  buy  government  publications  at  about 
20  pages  for  a  penny,  has  been  recommended,  but  always  defeated. 
In  London,  for  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  a  "  Blue  Book,"  containing  sta- 
tistical or  scientific  information  which  may  have  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  to  procure,  may  be  had  by  any  one.  Here,  the  scholar  in 
pursuit  of  scientific  facts,  the  intelligent  mechanic,  the  young  man 
hungry  for  knowledge  known  to  be  in  some  government  Report,  must 
travel  far  to  seek  it  in  some  public  library,  or  send  to  Washington 
only  to  be  told  that  it  is  M  out  of  print. n  <-n  the  libraries  are  but 

little  cared  for,  a  in  a  reeei  that  of  the  principal 

libraries  of  the  country  not  more  than  one   in  ciLrlt t   is  regularly  sup- 
1  by  Congress  with  docnm<  nbliahed  for  general  distribution, 

from  a  IM  the  public  printing 

and  binding  and  the  American  Library  A 

ciation  has  Lai  I  at  least  a  fair  distribution 

to  tl  it  libraries  amenl  books.     But  the  print- 

■i,  in  1  la  only  a  Bingle  amendment 

ast''  i  haying  e  thousand  volumes 

to  1  from!  '  ributing  list,  and  t,l  tor  or  Be] 

:y. 
ipliflh    long-needed  re- 

forms  in  thfl  nun  11  Bfl  in  the  distribution  of  public 

each  d<  I  it 

i    in 
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extra  numbers  are  defined  and  limited.  A  single  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  Public  Printer,  is  provided  for,  who  is  to  keep 
strict  record  of  every  publication  and  its  distribution,  in  conformity 
to  new  provisions  laid  down  in  the  law.  lie  is  to  publish  an  annual 
index  to  all  government  documents  printed  during  the  year.  But 
the  most  important  provision  of  the  act,  to  the  reading  public,  is  one 
authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to  sell  at  cost  any  pub- 
lic document  in  his  charge,  not  exceeding  one  copy  to  the  same  per- 
son. This  will  be  hailed  as  a  great  step  forward  in  legislation,  pro- 
viding the  means  of  securing  valuable  information,  at  extremely 
moderate  cost,  to  those  who  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  secure 
for  themselves  this  benefit. 

One  question  which  is  inevitably  asked  regarding  every  institu- 
tion of  the  Government  remains  to  be  briefly  touched, — namely,  Does 
the  great  printing  establishment  at  Washington  pay?  In  other 
words,  do  the  people  receive  from  its  vast  and  varied  publications 
benefits  which  are  commensurate  with  their  cost?  This  opens  a  field 
of  inquiry  upon  which  we  shall  find  the  widest  difference  of  opinion. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  many  critics  of  existing 
methods,  who  charge  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  a  vast 
political  machine,  an  employment  shop — the  largest  in  the  country — 
for  the  partisans  of  the  party  in  power;  that  the  work  which  it  turns 
out  could  be  performed  better  and  more  cheaply  by  competition ;  that 
ten  times  as  much  matter  is  printed  as  is  needful  or  expedient;  that 
the  public  money  is  lavished  upon  costly  books,  full  of  more  or  less 
useless  knowledge ;  that  Congress,  by  ordering  such  vast  numbers  of 
books  for  distribution  by  its  members,  is  perpetuating  a  gift-book 
system  or  perquisite  which  is  partial,  odious,  and  undemocratic,  tax- 
ing ninety-nine  citizens  in  order  that  the  hundredth  may  get  a  book 
free  of  cost;  that  the  Government,  in  embarking  in  the  business  of 
book-manufacture  and  free  circulation,  is  competing  unfairly  with 
private  publishing  enterprise;  that  the  publication  by  the  Government 
of  such  a  multitude  of  treatises  in  the  domain  of  science  tends  to  uive 
a  kind  of  official  sanction  to  certain  scientific  theories  or  schoo. 
opinion,  and  to  discourage  free,  original,  and  independent  inves* 
tion;  that  the  free-book  system  is  a  feature  of  the  paternalism  which 
grows    upon  us  year    by  year;     that    the    anuses  of    the  i  of 

publication  and  distribution  are  radical  and  inherent,  that  men. 
of  Congress  are  found  selling  the  hooks  allotted  them,  and  that 
only  cure  for  the  evils  that  beset  the  system  is  to  abolish  it  enti: 
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stop  printing  miscellaneous  contributions  to  knowledge,  and  let  what 
remains  of  the  public  printing  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  publication  and  wide  dif- 
fusion by  the  Government  of  valuable  and  continually  new  information 
is  a  great  and  inestimable  public  benefit;  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
scientific  documents  printed  embody  original  investigations  in  untrod- 
den fields,  which  would  never  have  been  made  except  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government ;  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  have  de- 
rived from  information  diffused  so  widely  among  them  manifold 
more  material  benefits  than  the  cost  to  the  tax-payers;  that  the  facts 
disseminated  as  to  mining,  manufactures,  fisheries,  diseases,  atmos- 
pheric disturbances,  education,  inventions,  labor  and  wages,  railways, 
water-ways,  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects,  have  proved  of  incal- 
culable value ;  that  not  to  print  and  circulate  the  intelligence  gathered 
by  government  agencies  would  prove  the  Government  derelict  in  its 
duty;  that  it  is  one  primary  object  of  government  to  do  for  the 
people  what,  in  their  unorganized  capacity,  they  are  unable  to  do  for 
themselves;  that  nothing  is  arrogated  by  those  who  are  sometimes 
called  government  scientists  more  than  is  claimed  by  private  scholars ; 
that  the  system  of  printing  by  contract  has  been  tried  for  }Tears,  with 

-t  extravagant  and  pernicious  results;  that  to  charge  Congress 
with  corruption  because  here  and  there  a  Congressman  sells  his  docu- 
ments for  private  gain  is  gross!}'  unjust  and  calumnious;  and  that 
the  road  to  a  reform  of  the  system  of  printing  and  distributing  public 
documents  lies  in  the  direction  of  amendment,  not  of  destruction.  No 
doubt  many  and  costly  mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made, — as  shown 
in  the  unwieldy  redundancy  of  the  Rep  >rts  of  the  Census  of  1880,  and 

in  other  publications;    but  as  the   tendency  to  shorthand   methods  in 

iern  li.  Ing  one,   there   has  been  a  perceptible  drift 

toward  m<>  -both  Ooi  I  ami  Executive. 

:jstantial  curtailment  of  much  wasteful  printing  by  the  re< 

B8,  and  th<  lirculation  by  public  sale,  are 

which  may  i  i  further    t  B  in  the  righl    direc- 

And  the  <>f  the  country,  while  carefully  watching  all 

the  public  money,  will  not  grudge  any  wise  ex] 
diture  in  the  interest  of  the  ;  intelligent 

A]  SBWOBTH   li.  SPOFFOBD. 


PETTIFOGGING    LAW-SCHOOLS   AND   AN   UNTKAINED 

BAR. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  writing  of  the  universities  of  America,  uses 
these  words :  "  While  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  they  are 
those  of  which  the  Americans  speak  most  modestly  and  indeed  dep- 
recatingly,  they  are  those  which  seem  to  be  at  this  very  moment 
making  the  swiftest  progress  and  to  have  the  best  promise  for  the 
future.  The}'  are  supplying  exactly  those  things  which  European 
critics  have  hitherto  found  lacking  in  America,  and  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  her  political  as  well  as  to  her  contemplative  life  elements 
of  inestimable  worth." 

The  various  influences,  German,  English,  and  American,  which 
are  moulding  our  higher  education,  are  joining  together  to  produce 
the  American  university.  And  the  American  university,  as  Mr. 
Bryce  has  clearly  indicated,  is  becoming  an  institution  in  every  way 
worthy  of  our  great  Republic.  Its  swaddling  clothes  of  English  tradi- 
tion are  being  cast  aside,  and  it  is  growing  to  be  American  in  the 
high  sense  of  adjustment  to  the  American  people's  needs.  The 
academic  work  of  the  best  American  institutions  is  characterized  by 
vigor  and  thoroughness,  and  in  the  free  air  that  pervades  them  there 
is  every  promise  for  their  future. 

But  with  all  this,  the  professional  schools  of  America  have  not 
taken  their  part  in  the  university  development.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
American  law -schools,  for  example,  that  "  they  are  the  weakest  and 
therefore  the  worst  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  country. "  Broadly 
speaking,  and  taking  out  some  half-dozen  notable  exceptions  (not  so 
many  nor  so  notable  as  they  should  be),  this  statement  cannot  be 
denied.  Of  this  deficiency,  its  causes,  and  its  remedy,  I  propose 
briefly  to  treat  in  this  paper. 

In  Europe,  professional  training  is  in  general  the  culmination  of 
university  education.      It  is  not  so  in  America.     It  is  here  rati: 
"practical  short-cut"   by  which  uneducated  or  ineducable   men 
helped  to  the  rewards  of  knowledge  and  skill  with  the  least   possible 
loss  of  time.     In  most  of  our  States,  provision  is  made  for  a 
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of  public  education  beginning  with  the  common  schools  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  university.  The  law-schools,  however,  in  the  different 
States  form  no  part  of  this  system.  They  are  rarely  even  in  real 
alliance  with  it.  Their  place  is  with  the  "  Independent  Normal"  and 
the  "  School  of  Oratory. "  Instead  of  a  requirement  of  general  in- 
telligence and  a  special  knowledge  of  economics,  history,  literature, 
and  language,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  our  schools  have 
been  eager  to  admit  any  one  who  could  pay  the  required  fees  and  per- 
chance read  the  English  language. 

Instead  of  trained  professors  who  make  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  instruction  in  law  the  work  of  a  life-time,  we  find  in  most 
of  our  law-schools  lawyers  who  have  turned  incidentally  to  teaching, 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which  teaching  may  be  made 
effective.  Some  of  them  are  young  men  who  have  not  yet  found 
anything  more  serious  to  do.  But  usually  the  chairs  of  law  are 
occupied  by  broken-down  lawyers,  released  from  active  practice — old 
men  who  read  old  lectures  to  audiences  inattentive  or  occupied  with 
newspapers,  or  who  conduct  a  lifeless  quiz  from  lifeless  text-books. 
Sometimes  able  lawyers  rill  these  chairs,  men  still  in  active  practice, 
whose  hour  in  the  class-room  is  taken  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  before  or  after  the  arduous  duties  of  a  day  in  court. 
With  these  men,  the  court  and  not  the  school  occupies  their  thought 
and  fills  their  ambitions. 

The  law  students  are  in  general  assistants  in  law  offices  or  clerks 

in  business  establishments.      They  devote  their  hours  outside  the 

class-room,  not  to  library  research  or  to  the  investigations  of  princi- 

and  precedents,  but  to  the  making  of  money.      The  law  school  is 

■A  not  to  interrupt  their  usual  vocations.      The  atmosphere  of 

culture  which  surround  .il  institution  of  learning,  and  which 

te,  is  unknown  to  the  aver- 
age student  of  La 

Often  the  law -school   appears  in  \B  a  branch   of  some 

university.      In   moat  sue:  ition  is  one   which   exists 

only  in  name.      It  i  inuion  »n    that   such    and    such    a 

oolle  "surr"  by  a  fringe  of  professional  schools."     Ti. 

round    a   stall,    of    corn,  rather    than    as 

representing  "the    full    corn  in  t!  When  a  nominal    alliance 

I     tfl  not   often  on    unity  of   purpose  or  method,  but  on    the 

fact  of  mutui  The  reputation  <»f  the  university  tends  to 

adv.  ocl,     The  roll  of  law  stud         yells  the  apparent 
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attendance  of  the  university.  By  the  number  of  names  on  tho 
register,  the  success  of  the  American  university  is  popularly 
measured. 

There  is,  besides,  a  strong  force  of  precedent  which  causes  each 
new  law -school  to  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  old  ones.  These 
influences  and  others  oblige  our  universities  to  wink  at  the  obvious 
incongruity  of  the  requirement  of  elaborate  and  careful  preparation 
for  the  study  of  literature,  chemistry,  and  economics,  while  for  the 
study  of  law  a  mere  reading  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
passes  as  adequate.  More  than  once,  college  faculties  in  this  matter 
have  had  to  subordinate  their  opinions  to  those  of  timid  Boards  of 
Trustees,  who  are  afraid  that  high  standards  in  a  law -school  would 
be  fatal  to  its  success,  measuring  success  in  the  conventional  fashion 
as  Boards  of  Trustees  are  prone  to  do. 

It  is  thus  true,  as  President  Eliot  has  said,  that  into  an  American* 
law  school  any  man  "  can  walk  from  the  street. "  But  in  most  of  the 
States  he  can  do  better  or  worse  than  this.  From  the  street  he  can 
walk  directly  into  the  profession  of  law,  disregarding  even  the  for- 
mulae of  matriculation  or  graduation.  Even  the  existence  of  the  law- 
school  is  a  concession  to  educational  tradition.  It  is  possible  with 
us  to  enter  any  one  of  the  "  learned  professions"  with  no  learning 
whatsoever.  In  fact,  in  many  of  our  States,  it  requires  no  more 
preparation  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  than  to  be  admitted  to  the  saw- 
buck.  Fortunately,  admission  to  either  on  these  terms  carries  with 
it  no  prestige  or  social  elevation  whatever.  But  the  danger  in  the 
one  case  is  greater  than  in  the  other.  The  inefficient  lawyer  may 
work  the  ruin  of  interests  entrusted  to  him.  The  ignorant  physician 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  plague.  The  incompetent  wood-sawyer 
harms  only  the  wood-pile.  A  large  part  of  our  criminal  records  is 
devoted  to  legal  and  medical  malpractice.  In  other  words,  our  bulk 
of  crime  is  swollen  by  robbery  and  murder  committed  under  the 
guise  of  professional  assistance.  When  the  professions  cease  to  be 
open  wide  to  adventurers  and  thieves,  they  will  rise  to  something  of 
their  traditional  dignity.  It  has  been  said  that  the  only  M  learned  pro- 
fession" in  America  at  present  is  that  of  the  engineer.  The  value  of 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  various  applications  of  seienee  to 
human  affairs  has  always  been  recognized  among  us.  The  peo] 
have  freely  taxed  themselves  for  industrial  instruction,  and  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  State  university  system. 
The  faculty  in  mechanic  arts  stands  on  an  equality    with  the  univcr- 
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sity  faculties,  and  in  general  the  standards  of  admission  and  methods 
of  work  in  these  branches  compare  favorably  with  those  in  any  other 
field.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  necessity  of  edu- 
cation in  these  lines  is  self-evident.  Men  cannot  trifle  with  the  forces 
of  nature.  The  incompetence,  or  ignorance,  or  dishonesty  of  an 
engineer  will  soon  make  itself  evident.  The  incompetence  of  men 
in  other  professions  is  not  less  disastrous,  but  it  is  more  easily  con- 
cealed. And  for  this  reason  the  common  man  regards  it  with  greater 
indifference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  weakness  of  the  American  law- 
school,  as  well  as  that  of  our  professional  schools  in  general,  lies  in 
the  method  of  organization.  They  have  lost  their  place  in  the  uni- 
versity. This  separation  which  I  have  tried  to  describe  exists  only 
in  America.  For  this  separation,  the  popular  desire  to  reach  these 
professions  by  short  cuts,  and  the  popular  distrust  of  those  who  have 
done  so,  are  equally  responsible. 

Our  people  have  always  been  willing  to  tax  themselves  to  furnish 
a  general  education  for  their  children.  The  common-school  idea 
from  the  very  first  has  included  a  liberal  education.  But  in  most  of 
the  States,  the  people  have  at  one  time  or  another  definitely  refused 
to  devote  public  funds  to  the  making  of  lawyers  and  doctors.  They 
would  not,  at  their  expense,  help  men  into  professions  they  believed 
to  be  overpaid  as  well  as  overcrowded.  This  policy  has  been  a  most 
shortsighted  one.  It  has  been  responsible  for  the  existence  in  every 
part  of  our  country  of  hordes  of  pettifoggers  and  quacks  who  rob  the 
i  of  serving  tbem.  Incompetent  professional  service  is 
always  robbery.  The  professions  are  overcrowded  simply  because 
they  b  sed  to  be  professions.     The  remedy  for  incompetence  is 

found  in  insisting  od  competence.  This  can  be  done  by  furnishing 
by  which  competence  can  be  made  possible. 

The  forces  which  have  operated  here  are  necessarily  associated 

with  the  growth  of  democracy.     The  movement  of  civilization  lias 

instantly  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  powers  and 

few  to  the  many.     By  this  influence,  careers  and 

tinctioi  erved  for  the  aristocracy  have  been  opened  to  the 

common  man.  One  immediate  result,  temporary  do  doubt,  is  that 
the.  common  man  has  invaded  these  provinces  without  abating  one 
whit  of  his  oommonnesi       Thi    is  a  q<  ■  phase  of  the  vulgari 

on  which  foil  on  of  justice  known  as  democracy. 

l       connected  with  th<  prization  of  the  press,  the  theatre,  the 

sa 
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pulpit,  which  must  follow  their  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  many 
rather  than  to  the  finer  tastes  or  juster  judgment  of  the  few.  The 
common  man  is  satisfied  with  common  lawvers.  When  he  ceases  to 
be  thus  satisfied,  he  is  no  longer  common.  That  his  freedom  of 
choice  and  the  training  which  results  from  it  will  in  the  long  run 
eliminate  this  vulgarization,  is  the  justification  for  democracy.  Our 
hope  for  the  future  lies  largely  in  our  recognition  of  the  badness  of 
the  present.  From  the  weakness  of  our  professional  schools,  the 
common  man  is  the  chief  sufferer.  And  already  he  is  joining  in  the 
demand  that  these  schools  be  made  better.  It  is  one  virtue  of  democ- 
racy that  it  is  free  to  meet  its  own  demands.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  those  schools  whose  work  is  most  thorough  and  whose  require- 
ments are  most  exacting  will  have  the  most  students,  as  well  as  the 
best  ones.  It  is  not  true  that  the  students  of  America  demand  poor 
instruction  because  it  is  cheap. 

Notwithstanding  all  adverse  conditions,  there  have  been  many 
great  teachers  of  law  in  America.  The  great  teacher  makes  his 
influence  felt,  whatever  the  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  institu- 
tion which  claims  his  services.  The  present  prominence  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  rests  in  large  degree  on  the  work  of  Thomas  M. 
Cooley.  The  work  of  John  B.  Minor  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
gives  a  well-deserved  prominence  to  the  Virginia  school  of  law. 
Other  law  professors  have  added  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prestige 
of  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  all  these  institutions,  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
work  in  law  on  a  basis  not  less  high  than  that  occupied  by  history 
and  economics.  In  other  words,  in  these  and  in  some  other  institu- 
tions, it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  till  the  law  faculty  shall  be 
made  not  an  "  annex,"  but  an  integral  part  of  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity. When  this  is  done,  the  requirements  for  graduation  as  a 
lawyer  will  not  be  less  than  equivalent  to  the  work  for  which  a  degree 
would  be  granted  to  a  chemist  or  a  civil  engineer. 

To  find  the  cause  of  any  deficiency  is  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
curing  it.  In  this  case,  it  seems  to  me,  the  remedy  lies  in  placing 
the  instruction  in  law  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  other  depart' 
ments  of  the  university.  The  teaching  of  law  should  be  a  life-work 
in  itself.  The  requirements  and  methods  in  law  should  be  abreast 
of  the  best  work  in  any  department.  The  university  atmosphere  and 
the  university  ideals  should  surround  the  student  in  law  afl  well  as 
the  student  in  history.      Ku  one  should   be  encouraged  to   take   pro 
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fessional  studies  until  he  is  capable  of  carrying  them  on  seriously 
and  successfully.  There  is,  moreover,  no  reason  for  segregating  the 
teachers  of  law  in  any  way  from  the  other  members  of  the  university 
faculty.  As  well  make  chemistry  or  economics  a  separate  school  as 
to  set  off  the  law  by  itself.  All  these  separations  may  be  made  in 
name,  but  they  should  not  exist  in  fact.  The  elements  of  law  have 
as  strong  claim  to  a  place  in  general  education  as  the  elements  of 
geometry  or  psychology.  Even  for  purposes  of  professional  educa- 
tion, it  is  better  that  the  study  of  law  should  be  carried  on  simulta- 
neously with  that  of  the  historical  and  social  sciences,  which  are  its 
natural  associates.  The  basis  of  law  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  not  in 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  nor  in  those  of  England.  The  com- 
mon law  has  its  source  in  man  and  his  civilization,  not  in  the  books. 
This  the  student  must  learn  to  know  and  feel.  So  history,  social 
science,  and  law  must  be  mutually  dependent  on  one  another.  The 
student  of  the  one  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  others.  The  suggestion 
that  social  studies  should  accompany  rather  than  precede  law  studies 
has  lately  received  the  strong  advocacy  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
This  association  should  give  to  the  student  not  only  a  lawyer's  train- 
ing but  a  scholar's  horizon.  Without  this,  broad  views  in  jurispru- 
dence and  in  politics  are  impossible.  Such  a  course  of  study  would 
dignity  to  the  general  culture  of  the  college.  A  student  takes 
a  better  hold  on  culture-studies  where  they  are  clearly  related  to  the 
work  of  his  life. 

reover,  the  politicians  of  each  country  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
its  If  Our  lawyi  our  rulers.      We  can  never  hope  to  see 

well  g<  1  till  its  law  vers  are  well  trained.      There  can 

be  no  political  consciei  t  as  an  outcome  of  political  knowl- 

edge.     Bight   acting   can   come   onl'  result    of   right   thinking. 

The  men  who  think  right  will  in  the  long  run  act  in  accord  with  their 
knowh  Those  who  have  known  that  ther  nee  of  human 

titutions  can  i  rholly  ;  thai  fact.     There  can  be  do  right 

thinking  in  matters  of  public  administration  withoul  a  knowledg<    i 

of  human  institutions.     Only  in  accordance  with 

ible.     of  these  fundamental  laws 

of  bein  q,     W  here  thi  3 

not  eople  1  or  later  a  fearful  score  to  pay.     The 

Pates  charge  compound  interest  on  every  human  blunder,  and  they 

ha-  the   la 

David  Stabb  Jordan. 


OUR   DEBT   TO    INVENTORS:    SHALL   WE   DISCOURAGE 

THEM? 

The  world  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  last  century  than  in 
all  the  earlier  ages.  This  progress  it  owes  to  the  inventor,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  engineer.  Modern  material  advancement  practically 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  inventor's  rights, 
and  the  formulation  of  the  first  rough  outlines  of  our  modern  system 
of  patent  law,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
air  progress  is  an  acceleration,  and,  slow  at  first,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly rapid,  until,  after  a  time,  all  the  world  is  astounded  by  its 
mighty  rush. 

Beginning  with  the  "  statute  of  monopolies"  of  James  I.,  in  1623, 
it  was  recognized  as  a  correct  principle,  in  law  and  in  statecraft,  that 
"  the  crown,  as  the  patron  of  science  and  art,  and  guardian  of  the 
common  weal,"  has  power,  even  though  "  apparently  against  the  com- 
mon right, "  to  reward  with  an  exclusive  control  of  the  use  of  his  own 
brain-product  the  man  who  should  "  conduct  exclusively  new  trades, 
or  deal  in  objects  hitherto  unknown,"  "  as  a  reward  and  encourage- 
ment. "  By  the  time  of  Watt,  the  patent  system  had  taken  form,  and 
had  established  itself  as  an  essential  part  of  the  common  law  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  operation  of  these  laws  that  the 
world  acquired  possession  of  the  forces  of  steam,  gained,  by  protect- 
ing Arkwright,  a  system  of  spinning  machinery,  secured  the  benefits 
of  Cort's  puddling  process  and  of  Dudley's  methods  of  iron -making, 
and,  in  fact,  within  the  century  has  harvested,  through  the  labors  of 
inventors,  all  the  wealth  of  modern  times.  All  has  come,  substan- 
tially, by  the  protection  of  the  inventor  until  he  could  perfect  his  in- 
vention, obtain  capital  for  its  development  and  introduction,  and  give 
to  the  nation  the  full  measure  of  his  great  benefaction.  Without  the 
patent  law  the  inventor  would  have  little  inducement  to  perfect  an 
invention  which  might  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  the  first  pirate  of 
brain -product;  he  would  have  little  chance  of  scouring  that  aid  of  the 
capitalist  which  is  an  invariable  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
new  idea;  and,  except  for  this  magnificent  foundation  o\  modern  art, 
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neither  he  nor  the  capitalist  nor  the  nation  would  be  able  promptly 
and  completely  to  reap  a  harvest  which  demands  so  long  a  prelimi- 
nary period  of  sowing,  cultivation,  and  guardianship.  The  United 
States  commenced,  at  the  very  first,  with  an  exceptionally  liberal 
system  of  patent  law;  and  the  systematic  and  cordial  encouragement 
of  its  great  inventors,  from  1790  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  repaid  to  the  nation  a  thousandfold  all  its  costs  and  all  its 
sacrifices.  It  has  placed  the  United  States  far  in  the  van  in  all  prog- 
ress resulting  from  scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention. 
It  was  recognized  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  earlier  Congresses,  that  this  is  the  one  case  in 
law  in  which  law  must  itself  establish  the  right  to  property.  Mate- 
rial wealth  is  acquired  by  gathering  together  the  substance.  It  is 
tangible,  and  the  owner's  right  is  unquestionable.  The  law  does  not 
establish  his  right;  it  simply  protects  his  property  against  unlawful 
seizure.  In  the  case  of  the  product  of  the  brain,  whether  of  the  in- 
ventor, or  author,  or  discoverer,  he  cannot  of  himself  hold,  or  estab- 
lish, his  own  possession;  the  law  must  give  him  what  is  recognized 
as  a  limited  possession  and  monopoly,  fairly  dividing  advantages  be- 
tween him  and  the  people. 

But  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  steamboat,  the  locomotive,  the  harvesting  machine,  and  the  elec- 
tric railway  have  illustrated  so  marvellously  the  genius  and  helpful 
talent  of  the  inventor,  and  advanced  the  world  so  wonderfully,  the 
Republic  has  lost  its  earlier  sense  of  justice,  and  has  failed  in  its  ap- 

nation  of  the  fcs  thus  conferred  upon  it.      It  has  illustrated 

the  traditional  ingratitude  of  Republics  by  exhibiting,  through  laws 
and  the  court- rind  public  outcry,  the  mosl  remarkable  ingratitude; 
withdrawing  from  its  greal  nefactor  the  rights  formerly  accorded 

him.     'i  .  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  the  great  public  Itself, 

unite  in  this  oppression  of  their  benefactor,  [n  a  ringle  generation. 
it  ii  !  among  statisticians,  the  inventors  have  promoted  the  effi- 

of  human  labor,  and  have  diverted  to  t!  of  man  such 

amount*  of   nature's  em  that   production  ha,    been  in- 

enty-flve  per  cent  more  rapidly  than  population, 

and  wealth  ha  ondingly  au  1.      A  day's  labor  pro 

dua  more  in  agricultural  implements,  or  in  carriages,  and 

a  half  more  in  machinery,  and  eighty  per  cent  more  in  boots  and 
shoes,  than  in   I860.     One  dollar  hj  le  capable  of  buying 

fifty  per  cent  more  of  doth    a  quarter  more  of  every  kind  of  staple 
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food;  five  men  do  the  work  of  eight,  and  both  wages  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  have  increased  together.  Labor  can  to- 
day produce  twice  as  much  in  a  given  time,  and  secure  more  than 
twice  as  large  a  share  of  the  product,  as  in  the  days  of  the  origin  of 
our  patent  law.  In  the  time  of  Watt  and  Fulton,  six  weeks  were 
required  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the  inventor  and  the  mechanic 
and  the  engineer  now  send  the  steamship  across  in  six,  and  will  soon 
make  the  voyage  in  five  days.  They  transport  a  ton  a  mile  at  sea 
with  the  combustion  of  the  amount  of  fuel  represented  by  a  single 
one  of  the  millions  of  letters  in  the  modern  foreign  mail -bags.  They 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool from  twelve  cents  a  bushel  to  four  cents,  and  of  meat  from 
absolute  commercial  impracticability  to  one  cent  a  pound.  They 
have  given  the  world  nearly  a  half-million  miles  of  railroads,  and 
transport  150,000,000,000  tons  a  mile  each  year.  Without  protec- 
tion of  the  inventor's  rights  to  his  own  absolute  creation  and  brain- 
property,  we  should  to-day  not  have  the  aid  of  the  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  millions  of  horse-power  of  the  steam-engines  of  the  world  and 
their  equivalent  aid — that  of  three  or  four  times  the  working-power 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  globe. 

As  Dr.  Siemens  has  said,  "  stages  of  development  which,  ages 
ago,  required  centuries  for  their  consummation,  and  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  times  required  decades,  now  complete  themselves  in 
years. "  Thus,  invention  has  increased  the  consumption  of  iron  and 
steel,  the  true  gauge  of  progress,  from  two  or  three  pounds  per  capita, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  as  now  among  less  civilized  peoples,  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  three  hundred  pounds,  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  population.  And  these  inven- 
tions, upon  which  all  the  material  progress  of  the  century  has  been 
based,  do  not  affect  exclusively  the  aggregation  of  vulgar  and  mate- 
rial forms  of  wealth.  The  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  those  great 
"  monopolies"  so  much  inveighed  against  at  the  moment,  have  not 
only  presented  the  world  with  the  grandest  illustrations  of  the  help- 
fulness of  modern  science  in  promoting  commerce  and  the  industries 
of  production;  they  promote  also,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  in  a 
thousand  ways,  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  race.  Morse  and 
his  colleagues  among  inventors  gave  the  world,  as  a  eontrilmtion  to 
education  and  a  stimulus  to  moral  growth,  inestimable  profit  upon  all 
its  patrons  have  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  telegraph  eompanu 
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to  be  redistributed  to  the  world.  The  telephone,  however  "  business- 
like" its  management,  is  a  gift  from  the  inventor  of  vastly  greater 
worth  to  the  world  than  all  the  dividends  ever  declared  by  the  tele- 
phone companies.  Edison,  and  Thomson,  and  the  General  Electric 
and  the  Westinghouse  Companies,  representing  contributions  to  the 
world  of  invention  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  a  limited  tribute,  have 
given  handsome  profits  to  the  world  of  users  of  their  inventions  and 
products.  .  .  .  And  yet  the  world  is  becoming  sadly  ungrateful,  and 
the  inventor  must  apparently,  hereafter,  as  some  have  in  fact  already 
done,  look  elsewhere  for  reward.  A  letter  under  the  hand  of  the 
writer  tells  of  the  inventor's  plan  to  remain  in  a  foreign  country,  be- 
cause, as  he  believes,  he  is  now  more  likely  to  be  protected  in  his 
property,  and  to  gain  more  from  his  studies  and  labor,  than  in  his 
own  country;  where,  as  he  thinks,  public  sentiment,  the  law,  and 
the  courts  are  continually  exhibiting  less  and  less  disposition  to  treat 
their  greatest  benefactors  with  fairness  and  liberality. 

For  a  century  our  own  patent  law  was  steadily  perfected,  and  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  sciences  and  all 
the  arts  has  been  very  largely  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  patent 

•em  of  our  country  over  the  contemporary  codes  of  foreign  countries 
and  to  its  admirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose.      It  has  always  been 

-ible  for  an  American  inventor,  however  poor,  to  find  the  means 
required  by  him  to  secure  a  careful  examination  of  his  invention, 
a  report  upon  its  novelty,  and,  if  new  and  useful,  a  patent  that  pro- 

tfl  him  against  infringers  and  gives  him  opportunity  to  perfect  the 
device  and  to  put  it  into  profitable  operation, — thus  insuring  a  reward 
in  some  <;  commensurate  with   its  practical  value.      It  is  this 

protection  and  stimulus  that  have  been  the  main  basis  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  inv<  and  inventions  and  of  the  marvellous 
advance  that  the  |                           tion  has  witnessed. 

.Vatt.  of  I-  ik  Sickles,  of  George 

lias,    which   constitute   the    foundation    of   the    whole   system   of 
i  indn  and  furnish,  practically,  the  whole  sum  of  the 

bich  baa  built  up  existing  material  civilization, 
-  by  their  inventor  to  the  inducements 

it  to  them  by  the  nl  law — itself  the  most  important  inven- 
tion of  all.  Without  the  pn  proprietary  right  to  the  sole  use 
of  his  own  invention,  Jam<  bl  would  probably  never  have  toiled  a 
life-tin  Be  certainly  would  not  have 

ipit:. 1  of    Boulton,  and    to   bring  to  his   aid 
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successful  improvement,  through  experiment,  and  commercial  suc- 
cess in  manufacturing  and  introducing  the  new  and  mighty  power. 
Mind  and  money  must  work  together  to  make  any  great  invention 
helpful  in  largest  degree  to  the  world  and  to  bring  it  into  common  use 
promptly.  Except  for  the  promise  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  give  Frederick  Sickles  the  profits  on  his  invention  for  fourteen 
years,  with  the  provisional  extension  for  another  seven,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  drop  cut-oil' "  would  never  have  given  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  a  system  of  steam-engine  construction  which, 
even  then,  was  not  remunerative  to  him,  and  yet  which  was  the  lead- 
ing and  successful  experiment  in  that  method  of  steam-distribution, 
and  which,  in  turn,  introduced  the  whole  group  of  related  inventions 
that  advanced  the  steam-engine  construction  of  our  country  so 
enormously.  Without  the  promise  of  protection  in  the  use  of  his 
brain -product,  Mr.  Corliss,  the  most  famous  of  the  inventors  of  our 
time  in  that  field,  would  never  have  devoted  his  life  to  the  improve- 
ment and  introduction  of  his  engine,  he  could  not  have  secured  the 
capital  required  to  put  up  extensive  and  costly  works,  and  he  would 
not  have  taken  the  risks  of  entering  upon  what  would  have  otherwise 
been  a  hazardous  and  unpromising  undertaking. 

Except  for  our  hitherto  admirable  system  of  patent  law,  this  coun- 
try, in  a  word,  would  not  have  exhibited  to  the  world  that  tremendous 
growth  in  all  the  arts,  in  every  industry,  in  all  that  makes  for  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  been  the  great  social  phenomenon  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Great  Britain,  where,  until  recently,  it  was  required  that  a 
man  should  give  what,  to  the  average  inventor,  is  a  small  fortune,  to 
secure,  not  protection,  but  simple  registration  of  the  fact  of  his 
having  made  what  he  supposes  to  be  an  original  invention,  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  the  patent  laws  were  and  still  remain  in 
great  degree  cumbersome,  troublesome,  and  embarrassing  as  well  as 
costly,  no  such  development  of  the  arts,  no  such  outburst  of  inven- 
tive genius,  and  no  such  advancement  of  the  people  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes wealth  and  produces  comfort  have  been  seen.  It  has  been 
universally  admitted  that  the  United  States  has  owed  to  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  and  effective  action  of  the  patent-law  system,  as  well 
as  to  the  freedom  of  its  political  institutions — the  two  forming  units 
of  a  whole — the  mighty  march  of  its  development  and  civilization. 
The  blessings  of  the  patent  law  have  been  inconceivably  great. 

But   a   spirit   diametrically   opposed  to  the   spirit    in    which    the 
patent   system   was  conceived   and   enacted    has    within  a  few    years 
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sprung  up,  and  its  malevolent  influence  has  been  promptly  seen  and 
felt  in  the  tone  of  legislation  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
The  old  feeling  of  indebtedness  and  of  gratitude  to  the  inventor  and 
to  the  exploiter  of  inventions  has  become  tempered  by  criticism  and 
by  a  cavilling  spirit,  which  seeks  to  deprive  these  greatest  of  bene- 
factors of  the  race  of  the  intellectual  property  which  they  create  and 
the  material  benefits  which  they,  in  comparatively  slight  degree, 
share  with  the  world.  In  many  ways,  both  legislation  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  courts  are  curtailing  their  rights  and  depriving  them  of 
the  just  share,  which  was  formerly  cheerfully  granted  to  them,  of  the 
gains  made  by  the  world  through  their  inventions.  The  inventive 
genius  and  his  wholly  beneficent  work  are  now  too  often  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  a  mean  opposition  which  are  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  grateful  and  generous  spirit  which  char- 
acterized every  legislative  and  judicial  act  early  in  the  century,  and 
which  pervaded  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  time 
of  Watt  to  the  time  of  Corliss,  of  Fulton,  of  Stephenson,  of  Howe,  and 
of  Morse.  The  magnificent  results  of  the  work  of  the  inventor  and  of 
the  patent  system  now  fail  of  proper  appreciation,  and  the  usualty 
comparatively  petty  returns  to  the  inventor  are  unreasonably  magnified 
and  ungenerously  decried  by  an  increasing  number  of  thoughtless  or 
selfish  beneficiaries.  It  is  now  becoming  fashionable  to  condemn  as 
a  monopoly  the  inventor's  temporary  possession  of  his  own,  under 
and  the  greater  its  value  and  the  larger  the  advantage  to 
the  public  the  louder  becomes  the  chorus  of  protest  against  his  re- 
ring  hifl  due  reward.  The  killing  of  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  is  contemplate  i  by  "  statesmen"  and  by  the  courts 

with  complacency.      They  would   nullify  the  patent  system   and   put 
unmary  and  to  this  era  of  pr<  They  would  terminate  the 

period  of  Bupn  of  their  country  in  all  the  industrial  arts. 

The  latest  blow,  and  one  of  the  most  severe,  which  has  been 
aim  tern   of    rewards   to   mv<  .    was    dealt   by   the 

Sup         Court  of  the  United  in  its  recenl  on  making  the 

with  the  termination  of  any  foreign  patent  on 

without  regard    to  the  period  of  life   of   the    former. 

Theda  ,  probably  beyond  question,  strict  i  inter 

bation  of  the  law.     The  fault  lies  with  the  legislators  and  not  with 

irt;  but  the  eft    '       to  deprive  the  American   Inventor,  in 

,  of  y  profitable  busii  i  the  making  and  using 

of  t  The  period  of  profitable  introduction  of  a  patent   is 
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generally  late  in  its  life;  and,  the  more  important  the  patent,  the 
longer,  as  a  rule,  must  the  inventor  labor  before  he  can  secure  its 
introduction  and  recoup  his  expenditures,  often  enormously  heavy, 
in  its  perfection  and  introduction.  Kevised  Statute  No.  4887,  as 
interpreted  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  extinguished,  immediately  and 
prospectively,  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  inventors'  rights, 
and  this  must  inevitably  ultimately  result  in  the  repression  of  the 
inventive  spirit,  and  must  deprive  the  people  of  immeasurable  benefits 
which  would  have  come  of  encouraged  and  stimulated  invention 
under  the  older  regime.  The  law  as  it  stands,  and  as  it  is  inter- 
preted, is  an  insult  and  a  direct  injury  of  enormous  magnitude  to 
the  best  friend  of  the  human  race  among  all  its  workers— the 
inventor. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  The  patent  law,  while  assuring 
a  specified  period  of  protection  to  the  inventor  and  subsequent  trans- 
fer of  his  rights  and  all  later  profits  to  the  people — who  realize  all 
advantages  in  the  end — provides  for  a  system  of  careful  examination 
of  the  claims  of  the  proposing  patentee.  It  determines  as  fully  as 
possible  the  questions  of  his  priority  and  of  the  value  of  his  devices, 
and  settles  the  question  of  priority  when  two  inventors  claim  the 
same  invention.  A  long  time  is  often  required,  and  interference-pro- 
ceedings have  often  taken  months,  and  even  years.  If  the  inventor, 
meantime,  believes  that  he  can  profitably  patent  his  device  in  foreign 
countries,  and  takes  out  his  patent  abroad  at  an  early  stage  in  these 
proceedings,  the  life  of  his  patent  at  home  is  abridged,  when  it  is 
finally  issued,  by  the  full  period  of  the  delay  in  settling  his  case  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  authorities.  Interferences  may  even 
last,  or  successive  declarations  of  interference  may  overlap,  until  his 
shortest  foreign  patent  has  actually  expired;  in  which  case  his 
finally  declared  "  rights"  have  absolutely  no  existence  and  no  value. 
In  many  cases,  the  inventor  may  be  driven  to  sacrifice  his  foreign 
patents  entirely,  rather  than  risk  his  domestic  patent.  The  outcome 
of  such  contingencies  is  always  a  damage  to  the  inventor  and  an  un- 
warranted deprivation  of  property  of  his  own  creation.  To  base  the 
allowed  time  of  holding  proprietorship  in  such  property  upon  any 
conditions  relating  to  the  time  or  nature  of  the  foreign  patent-claim, 
is  an  illogical  and  grievous  injustice. 

When  the  United  States  loses  its  regard  for  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges that  were  justly  and  fairly  accorded  to  inventors  in  our  earlier 
life  as  a  nation,  and,  instead  of  gratitude  and  generous  reward 
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them  grudgingly  less  than  a  fair  and  liberal  share  of  the  profits  which 
they  so  lavishly  secure  for  the  "world,  a  long  step  will  have  been 
taken  toward  that  decadence  which,  historians  are  accustomed  to 
assure  us,  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  comes  to  every  people.  The 
immediate  and  complete  repeal  of  every  obstructive  law  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  period  of  good- will  and  generous  encouragement 
of  that  highest  of  industries  is  the  right  way  and  the  only  way  to 
insure  permanence  of  that  growth  in  material  prosperity  which  has 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  until  the  present  moment  almost,  been  the 
most  marked  characteristic  of  our  history. 

The  promotion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  by  suitably  reward- 
ing inventors  and  providing  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  collect 
profits,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  business,  as  large  as  the  business 
will  yield,  and  in  due  proportion  to  the  value  to  the  country  of  the 
invention  or  discovery,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  an 
enlightened  public  policy;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  and 
patriotic  citizen,  and  especially  of  every  one  in  any  manner  connected 
with  any  department  of  engineering,  of  manufactures,  or  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  to  exert  every  power  and  to  apply  all  his  influence 
to  promote  the  perfecting  of  the  patent  system,  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Patent  Office,  and,  especially,  to  insure  to  the  inventor 
of  new  and  valuable  devices  a  liberal  period  of  possession  of  the 
products  of  his  genius. 

R.  II.  Thurston. 
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That  practical  politics  and  speculative  philosophy  may  inhabit 
the  same  brain,  however  incredible  the  co-tenancy  may  appear  either 
to  the  dreaming  idealist  or  to  the  huckstering  boss,  has  once  again 
been  demonstrated  by  the  achievement  of  an  illustrious  Englishman. 
The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  prospective  Prime  Minister 
of  the  British  Empire,  has  put  forth  a  grave  and  elaborate  treatise  l 
upon  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  as  it  is  also  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects  of  human  investigation.  This  union  of  the  philo- 
sophical thinker  with  the  man  of  affairs  is  no  new  phenomenon  in 
English  history.  Just  three  hundred  years  before  Mr.  Balfour  com- 
pleted his  philosophical  introduction  to  theology  the  father  of  English 
philosophy  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  attorn ey- gen eral ;  and 
though  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  the  dignity  upon  Coke,  the  disap- 
pointed author  of  the  Instauratio  magna  was  raised  to  the  chancellor- 
ship by  James  I.  It  is  a  long  way  from  Bacon  to  the  present  time; 
but  as  the  names  of  Locke  and  Mill  remind  us  that  English  philoso- 
phers have  been  active  in  politics,  so  the  wonderful  life  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shows  that  even  the  most  renowned  of  English  statesmen  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  activities  of  public  life,  but  needs  to  refresh  and 
strengthen  his  spirit  with  the  sustenance  of  letters,  scholarship,  and 
dialectics.  There  are  men  still  living,  though  now  old,  who  can  re- 
call the  generous  welcome  which  Macaulay  gave  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
youthful  work  on  Church  and  State,  not  because  he  agreed  with  its 
conclusions  (for  he  riddled  them  unmercifully),  but  because  it  was 
an  able  treatise  on  a  great  problem  and  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
rising  statesman  who  had  written  it  during  the  intervals  afforded  by 
his  parliamentary  avocations.  In  the  same  spirit  every  reader  will 
hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book,  whaterer 
be  his  opinions  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  theories   it 

'"The  Foundations  of  Belief.     Being  Notes  introductory  to  khe  suui\   of 
Theology."    Hacxnillan. 
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propounds.  It  is  surely  of  good  augury  for  the  future  of  British 
civilization  that  the  political  leader  who,  more  than  any  other  now  in 
sight,  is  qualified  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone's  place  in  the  hearts  and 
imaginations  of  his  countrymen,  is  willing  to  use  the  intervals  of  dis- 
engagement from  the  conflicts  of  active  public  life  for  patient  and 
painful  reflection  upon  the  world  -problems  which  the  careless  brush 
aside  but  which  the  serious  and  thoughtful  man  will  always  be  com- 
pelled to  face. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  in  many  respects  well  equipped  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  His  mind  is  of  comprehensive  range  and  of  deli- 
cate and  subtle  temper.  His  vision  sweeps  the  intellectual  horizon 
and  it  reports  the  several  objects  of  the  landscape;  and, — student, 
thinker,  and  man  of  affairs  as  he  is, — his  perspective  is  not  infre- 
quently far  truer  than  that  of  most  professional  philosophers.  He 
shows  an  originality  in  raising  questions  they  ignore  and  a  courage  in 
claiming  for  these  questions  a  consideration  equal  to  that  bestowed 
upon  the  more  fashionable  problems  to  which  philosophical  writers 
have  offered  solutions,  while  to  those  solutions  he  sometimes  gives 
the  most  unexpected  turns  and  most  perplexing  applications.  Then 
Mr.  Balfour's  style  is  simply  beyond  all  praise.  Precise  and  perspicu- 
ous as  that  of  Mill's  Logic,  easy  as  that  of  Locke's  Essay,  touched 
with  something  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Berkeley's  Dialogues,  his 
writing  possesses  the  added  attraction  imparted  by  a  remarkable  facil- 

n  the  use  of  apt  and  illuminating  illustration,  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally exalted  by  pass)  1  majestic  eloquence.  Further- 
more Mr.  Balfour  ifl  no  no\ ice  in  philosophy.  It  was  as  far  back  as 
t  a  tii:  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  House  of  Com- 
that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character  of  a  philo- 
sophical author.  His  work  was  entitled  M  A  Defence  of  Philosophic 
Doubt,"  and  under  tin            nation  it.  has  always  been  cited.     Even 

•  of  philosophy  nnv  porant  or  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
t  volume  boi           ib-title  which,  in  view  of  Mr.    Balfour's 

•ion.  it  will  be  both  int  And  instructive  to  recall. 

ithor  di  on  the  Foundations  of 

ib-title  of  t!  •  volun.         •  10  title  <>f  the  I. 

win  characi  [ntroductory  to  the  Study 
of  T 

•  method  and           r  both  works  .'m-  the  same.     It,  is  to  -tab- 
faith  by  foil-  .  to  its  legitimate  logical  results. 

Mr.  Balfour's  model.     In  his  hands  the 
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logic  which  had  destroyed  ultimate  religious  beliefs  shows  itself 
equally  fatal  to  ultimate  scientific  beliefs.  Doubt  is  no  respecter  of 
subjects.  Give  it  fair  play  and  it  will  have  full  play.  Not  much 
rel lection  is  needed  to  convince  one  of  the  soundness  of  this  conten- 
tion. But  it  is  hidden  from  the  unreflecting  because  they  must,  if 
they  are  not  to  perish,  believe  and  act  upon  the  ungrounded  assump- 
tions of  what  the}r  call  "  common  sense"  and  what  the  scientists  dig- 
nify with  the  appellation  of  "  first  principles."  The  fact  is  that  our 
needs  determine  largely  what  we  shall  believe.  Very  well,  says  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  substance,  I  demand  that  all  our  needs  shall  be  consulted 
in  settling  what  is  to  be  believed.  We  have  spiritual  needs  as  well 
as  physical  needs.  A  belief  properly  impressed  with  either  stamp 
must  be  accepted  as  true.  The  currency  of  truth,  we  may  not  inap- 
propriately represent  Mr.  Balfour  as  saying,  is  bimetallic.  The  natu- 
ralist, positivist,  or  agnostic  may  be  compared  to  those  oriental 
nations  which  have  demonetized  gold.  Mr.  Balfour  champions  a 
bimetallic  standard,  which  shall  give  validity  and  currency  to  the 
precious  beliefs  answering  to  our  spiritual  needs  not  less  than  to  the 
useful  beliefs  which  correspond  to  our  physical  needs. 

"The  claims  on  our  belief,"  he  says  in  the  earlier  volume,1  "which  I  assert 
to  be  possessed  alike  by  Science  and  Theology,  and  which  I  put  forward  as  the 
sole  practical  foundation  on  which  our  convictions  ultimately  rest  .  .  .  are 
not  rational  grounds  of  conviction,  raised  by  their  very  nature  above  the  reach 
of  criticism.  It  would  be  more  proper  to  describe  them  as  a  kind  of  inward  in- 
clination or  impulse,  falling  far  short  of — I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  altogether 
differing  in  kind  from — philosophic  certitude,  leaving  the  reason  therefore  un- 
satisfied, but  amounting  nevertheless  to  a  practical  cause  of  belief,  from  the 
effects  of  which  we  do  not  desire  to  be  released." 

The  same  position  is  reiterated  throughout  Mr.  Balfour's  latest  work, 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  taken  almost  at  random : 

"If  faith  be  provisionally  defined  as  conviction  apart  from  or  in  excess  of 
proof,  then  it  is  upon  faith  that  the  maxims  of  daily  life,  not  less  than  the  lofti- 
est creeds  and  the  most  far-reaching  discoveries,  must  ultimately  lean.  The 
ground  on  which  constant  habit  and  inherited  predispositions  enable  us  to  read 
with  a  spirit  so  easy  and  so  assured,  is  seen  on  examination  to  be  not  loss  hollow- 
beneath  our  feet  than  the  dim  and  unfamiliar  regions  which  lie  beyond.  Certitude 
is  found  to  be  the  child,  not  of  Reason,  but  of  Custom ;  and  if  wean  l€M  per- 
plexed about  the  beliefs  on  which  we  are  hourly  oalled  upon  to  act  than  about 
those  which  do  not  touch  so  closely  our  obvious  and  immediate  needs,  it  Is  not 

use  the  questions  suggested  by  the  former  are  OS  msnvr,  but  DSC 

as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  much  less  Inclined  t.<  ask  them."1 

'-A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,"  pp.  816 
51  "The  Foundations  of  Belief,"  pp.  171,  l 
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It  is  about  belief  that  all  Mr.  Balfour's  philosophizing  turns. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  now  under  consideration  is  devoted 
to  an  examination  into  the  consequences,  the  grounds,  and  the  causes 
of  belief.  In  other  words  Mr.  Balfour  strives  to  ascertain  what  be- 
liefs lead  to,  what  they  rest  on,  and  where  they  come  from.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  concerned,  as  the  psychologist  might  be,  in  sur- 
veying all  beliefs  in  this  triple  aspect.  What  interests  him  above 
every  other  is  that  belief  in  Positivism,  Empiricism,  or  Naturalism, 
which  seems  to  be  the  creed  of  most  men  of  science,  which  claims  to 
be  the  criterion  of  every  other  belief,  and  which  boasts  an  undisputed 
derivation  from  the  facts  of  our  sensible  experience. 

Now  whither  does  this  naturalistic  theory  lead  us?  Consider,  as 
a  crucial  example,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  theory,  were  it 
generally  accepted  by  mankind,  upon  moral  sentiments  and  practice. 
I  do  not  ask  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  human  conduct  and 
feeling  if  the  naturalistic  creed  became  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  a  few 
philosophers,  but  what  those  consequences  would  be  when  mankind 
in  general  had  adopted  the  creed,  grasped  fully  its  content,  and  be- 
come saturated  with  its  essential  teaching.  One  thing  is  certain:  the 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  emotions  which  now  minister  to  our  moral 
life  did  not  take  root  and  flourish  in  an  atmosphere  of  naturalism. 
And  that  they  will  languish  and  die  when  exposed  to  this  uncongenial 
influence  seems  equally  certain.  For  consider,  under  the  now  pre- 
vailing system  we  are  taught  tbat  God   is  good,  that  lie  rules  the 

rid  in  righteousness,  that  the  moral  law  is  immutable  and  eternal, 

that  in  its  anoe  man  finds  his  most  complete  realization  and  his 

ct  blessedness,  that  every  human  be         as  infinite  worth, 

that  he  ia  called  to  infinite  endeavor,  and  that  he  is  absolutely  free 

and  responsible   for  his  OOnduct.      But  under  the   naturalistic   theory 

of  morals  all  thi  I  >    do  Longer  enthroned  in 

18,  interfn  int  authority  throughout  the   iin- 

rity  of  '  al  spaces  and  evol  iponses  of 

ry  spiritual  being.     It  is  debased  into  a  mere  earthy 

product.     (  f  to  naturalism,  is  nothing  but  an  in- 

stin<  from  some  iation  or  "sport, "  by  natural 

d  od  account  of  its  utilitj  >ciety, — b  its  prescrip- 

helpfulness,  and  justice,  though  not  always  an 

advantage  to  the  Individual,  h  tabled  the  tribes  which  praci 

them  to  aui  rpetuate  them  elves  in  tic  universal  Btruggle 

If  naturalism  be  true,  moralii  bare  oata- 
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logue  of  utilitarian  precepts.  Moral  laws  are  for  the  community 
what  the  protective  blotches  on  its  back  are  to  the  beetle:  an  inge- 
nious means  of  survival  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  have  no 
other  meaning,  function,  or  worth.  Like  pains,  pleasures,  instincts, 
appetites,  disgusts,  and  superstitions,  morality  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  complicated  contrivances  which  "  Nature,  indifferent  to  our 
happiness,  indifferent  to  our  morals,  but  sedulous  of  our  survival," 
has  wrought  "  into  the  physical  or  into  the  social  organism  by  the 
shaping  forces  of  selection  and  elimination. "  The  call  of  every 
human  being  to  goodness  is  a  summons  to  let  nature  trick  him  for 
the  benefit  of  society.  Nor  is  he  free  to  answer  the  call  or  to  forbear; 
for  being  a  merely  natural  organism  his  doings  are  settled  for  him  by 
heredity  and  environment.  I  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
make  explicit  the  inevitable  conclusion,  namely,  that  there  is  a  pain- 
ful incongruity  between  our  moral  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  aspirations 
and  this  naturalistic  theory  of  their  origin  and  significance.  If  natu- 
ralism ever  entrenches  itself  in  the  mind  of  man  as  an  indubitable 
conviction,  those  feelings  and  opinions  must  be  expelled.  One  or  the 
other  may  find  lodgment  there;  but  if  naturalism  hold  the  field, 
moral  sentiments  and  aspirations  must  disappear. 

I  have  given  one  example  of  Mr.  Balfour's  discussion  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  naturalistic  creed.  A  like  antagonism  to  that  be- 
tween naturalism  and  ethics  is  discovered  between  naturalism  and 
aesthetics  and  naturalism  and  reason.  I  have  not  space  here  to  follow 
the  author  farther  along  these  lines,  and  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  sec- 
ond aspect  of  beliefs — namely,  their  rationality.  The  particular 
question  to  which  I  must  restrict  the  exposition  is  this:  On  what 
ground  can  naturalism  vindicate  itself  before  the  bar  of  reason?  Mr. 
Balfour  puts  a  similar  question  to  other  theories,  but  there  is  the  less 
need  of  an  expanded  treatment  here,  as  he  regards  those  other  the- 
ories as  mere  undeveloped  varieties  of  the  full-blown  naturalism,  of 
which  alone  we  now  make  the  demand  that  it  shall  give  a  rational 
account  of  itself. 

What  then  is  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  naturalistic  theory  of 
the  world?  This  very  question  will  seem  absurd,  or  at  least  finical 
and  impertinent,  to  many  of  the  educated  and  to  all  the  half-educated 
persons  who  read  it.  Is  it  not  science,  they  will  ask  with  Borne  petu- 
lance, which,  banishing  superstitious  and  supernatural  In  potlu 
lias  put  us  in  possession  of  that  experimental  knowledge  which  eon 
stitutes  the  naturalistic  or  empirical  view  of   the  universe/      Now    m 
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spite  of  the  cocksureness  of  this  sort  of  persons  there  is  nothing  either 
perverse  or  profane  in  the  attempt  to  examine  critically,  not  only  be- 
liefs which  are  dubious,  but  also  beliefs  which  we  hold  with  the  most 
perfect  practical  assurance.  This  is  what  Mr.  Balfour  resolutely  sets 
himself  to  do  in  regard  to  the  current  scientific  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  makes  impartial  inquisition  into  the  foundations  of  the 
scheme.  And  his  "  obstinate  questionings"  bring  out  the  fact  that 
what  we  fondly  call  the  scientific  view  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say 
the  system  of  naturalism,  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  ungrounded 
assumptions.  These  presuppositions  of  our  scientific  system  of  belief 
have,  up  to  this  time,  not  even  been  enumerated,  much  less  justified. 
But  I  may  here  mention  two  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
Mr.  Balfour's  argument.  One  is  our  belief  in  the  independent  exis- 
tence of  the  material  universe.  According  to  the  naturalistic  scheme 
of  things,  this  world  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  reality.  Now 
on  what  evidence  is  the  existence  of  this  reality  asserted?  It  will, 
of  course,  be  said  that  we  see  it,  and  that  seeing  is  believing.  But 
such  a  naif  statement  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  discoveries  which 
science  itself  has  made.  Physics,  physiology,  and  psychology  have 
demonstrated  that  the  eye  is  percipient  of  colors  only,  and  that  if  the 
retina  were  stimulated  in  some  other  way  we  should  experience  all 
our  sensations  of  color,  though  the  outer  world  had  vanished  quite 
away.  Yet  we  assert  the  external  world  exists:  we  believe  it  without 
evidence.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  another  important  constituent  of 
the  scientific  scheme  of  things.  I  refer  to  the  principle  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature  or  the  law  of  universal  causation.  "Whenever  we 
on  to  the  occurrence  of  an  t  or  events  outside  the  circle  of 

our  own  immediate  p  of  the  process  involves 

the  assumption  that  I  me  of  nature  is  uniform.      We  can  never, 

therefoi  rn  this  principle  from  our  sensible  experience.     We 

bring  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  world,  and  we  believe  il  to  be 
true  >ften  happens — seem  to  belie  it.      Jn  short, 

the  scientific  Of  naturalistic  tb  I  the  univ  ultimately  on 

und<  and  indem  sumptions.     Jt  has  no  philo- 

sophical basis;  there  an  ns  for  belief  in  its  fundamental  prin- 

ciples. And  what  Mr.  Balfour  finds  intolerable  is  that  it  should  pre- 
sume, "in  '  insufficiency,  to  dictate  terms  of 
purrem.'                                 m  of  belief. " 

ientific  then  cannot  be  rationalized.     And  though 

annot  be  dem<  sd,  they  rnnsi  cepted,  the  next  in 
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quiry  is  into  the  causes  which  impress  them  upon  us.  This  brings 
us  to  the  third  division  of  Mr.  Balfour's  investigation,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  original,  striking,  and  suggestive  part  of  a  work  that  is 
throughout  able  and  instructive.  From  one  point  of  view,  indeed, 
Mr.  Balfour's  solution  of  this  problem  might  be  said  to  be  derived 
from  Hume;  for  this  great  iconoclast  also  traced  beliefs  back  to  non- 
rational  causes,  of  which  the  most  important  was  custom.  But  Mr. 
Balfour's  analysis  of  this  subject  is  more  exhaustive  than  Hume's; 
and  the  treatment  reveals  a  wealth  of  original  reflections  and  apt  illus- 
trations, while,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  the  use  which  is  made  of 
the  conclusion  is  almost  as  far  removed  as  anything  can  well  be  from 
that  despair  of  reason,  that  "  misology,"  which  is  the  ear-mark,  as  it 
is  the  doom,  of  every  sceptical  philosophy.  Mr.  Balfour  does  not 
deny  that  assent  to  many  propositions  rests  entirely  on  rational 
grounds.  What  he  is  concerned  to  assert,  however,  is  that  with 
many  of  our  beliefs,  probably  the  great  majority  of  them,  assent  is 
produced  by  "  custom,  education,  public  opinion,  the  contagious  con- 
victions of  countrymen,  family,  party,  or  church. "  This  group  of 
non-rational  causes,  moral,  social,  and  educational,  which  produces 
its  results  by  psychic  processes  other  than  reasoning,  Mr.  Balfour 
designates  Authority.  And  the  following  passage  shows  how  he  ad- 
judicates between  the  rival  claims  of  authority  and  reason  throughout 
the  entire  field  of  belief  and  practice: 

"  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  Authority  rather  than  Reason  to  ichich,  in  the 
main,  ice  owe  not  religion  only,  but  ethics  and  politics;  that  it  is  Authority  which 
supplies  us  ivith  essential  elements  in  the  premises  of  science;  thai  it  in  Authority 
rather  than  Reason  ichich  lays  deep  the  foundations  of  social  life;  that  it  is  Au- 
thority rather  than  Reason  which  cements  its  superstructure.  And  though  it 
seems  to  savour  of  paradox,  it  is  yet  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  we  would  find 
the  quality  in  which  we  most  notably  excel  the  brute  creation,  we  should  look 
for  it,  not  so  much  in  our  faculty  of  convincing  and  being  convinced  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reasoning,  as  in  our  capacity  for  influencing  and  being  influenced 
through  the  action  of  Authority. " 

Having  thus  dissected  beliefs,  having  surveyed  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  causes,  their  grounds,  and  their  results,  Mr. 
Balfour  finally  proceeds  to  the  unification  of  beliefs  into  that  ordered 
whole  which  we  call  philosophy.  It  is  the  merest  outline — "sug- 
gestions toward  a  provisional  philosophy,"  he  modestly  ealls  it.  Ye: 
here  the  interest  in  the  book  culminates.  To  this  all  else  has  I 
preparatory.  For  Mr.  Balfour's  object,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
"is  to  recommend  a  particular   way  of   Looking   at   the  World  prob 
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lems. "  And  if  the  statement  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  meant  to 
be  a  vindication  of  religion,  comes  so  late  and  is  so  brief,  it  is,  as 
he  says,  because  the  decisive  battles  of  theology  are  fought  beyond 
its  frontiers,  because  our  views  on  the  special  problems  of  religion 
are  commonly  settled  for  us  by  our  general  mode  of  looking  at  the 
universe.  This  is  why  he  has  examined  the  naturalistic  and  cognate 
systems.  And  having,  as  we  have  seen,  rejected  them,  it  now  re- 
mains to  ask  what  he  proposes  to  offer  in  their  stead? 

One  thing  Mr.  Balfour  will  not  be  guilty  of  in  constructing  his 
philosophy.  He  will  not  discriminate  against  any  particular  class  of 
beliefs.  He  knows  that  the  platform  on  which  ultimate  scientific 
beliefs  stand  is  not  more  solid  than  that  which  supports  ultimate  re- 
ligious beliefs.  And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  positive  princi- 
ple by  which  Mr.  Balfour  will  be  judged.  He  will  take  account 
"  not  merely  of  premises  and  their  conclusions  but  of  needs  and  their 
satisfactions."  With  these  norms,  positive  and  negative,  he  cannot 
doubt  the  existence  of  God.  Were  it  otherwise,  however,  were  doubt 
defensible,  he  thinks  that  science  would  oblige  us  to  postulate,  as 
ground  of  its  own  possibility,  the  existence  of  a  rational  Being  who 
made  the  world  intelligible  and  us  intelligent.  And  could  we  decline 
to  ] postulate  a  moral  God  in  the  interests  of  morality?  Nor  is  Mr. 
Balfour  content  with  mere  Theism.  In  a  world  under  moral  govern- 
ance he  deems  there  is  a  presumption  in  favor  of  facts  or  events  which 
minister  to  our  spiritual  needs,  and  of  all  such  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant is  Christianity.  N  the  need  for  it  greater  than  it  is 
in  this  scientific  age  of  the  world  when  men  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
the  !'•  •  tal  God  in  the  infinities  o!  space  and  time  and  the  monoto- 
d  physical  causation.  "The  Incarnation  throws  the  whole 
of  t'ni.                    are  tOO  easily  apt  to  represent  it  to  ourselves, 

into  a  different  and  far  proportion.'1     Mr.  Halfour  (though  he 

rhere  quofc  t  fairly  himself  in  Browning's 

M I  .say,  th"  acknowledgment  of  ( ;<><!  In  (  luist 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  • 

All  qm     '  uili  ; 1 1 m  1  out  of  ii. 

An<l  lias  ied  tin  e  to  be  \\  lie." 

>uld  so  this  point  cl  WEr.   Balfour  with  mysticism, 

twofold  reply.     Admitting  that  the  [ncarnation 

and  Atonement  U  he  would  point  out,  in  the  first  place, 

that  air,    n  ligioUl  truths  whieh  BJ  fttisfj  our  spirit- 
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ual  needs  must  of  necessity  be  too  large  for  comprehension  by  the 
intellect,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
or  embarrassed  at  the  inexplicability  of  the  supreme  mystery  of  Chris- 
tian faith  when  we  cannot  devise  explanatory  formula)  even  for  the 
familiar  mysteries  of  our  daily  existence.  Mr.  Balfour's  position  is, 
indeed,  anything  rather  than  inflexible  dogmatism.  He  recognizes 
that  "  any  scheme  of  belief"  which  has  even  imperfectly  met  the 
needs  of  mankind  cannot  be  "  wholly  false"  ;  and  he  asserts  that  "  to 
claim  for  any  beliefs  which  we  happen  to  approve  that  they  are 
wholly  true,  is  the  height  of  absurdity. "  He  shows  also,  in  a  very 
suggestive  way,  that  religious  beliefs,  like  other  beliefs,  are  subject 
to  change  and  development.  As  in  science  so  also  in  religion,  the 
explanatory  formulae  of  yesterday  may  be  useless  to-day,  though  the 
facts  to  be  explained  may  be,  wholly  or  partially,  unchanged.  Con- 
sequently the  function  of  a  creed  established  by  a  church  is  not  merely 
to  give  systematic  expression  to  religious  doctrine.  Its  more  valu- 
able, and  also  its  more  constant,  function  is  to  furnish  a  basis  of  relig- 
ious cooperation.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  disaster  that  this  latter 
function  of  the  creed  is  so  generally  overlooked. 

Such,  in  the  baldest  outline,  with  the  minor  features  altogether 
omitted,  is  the  main  thought  of  Mr.  Balfour's  book.  I  shall  make 
only  one  or  two  observations  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Balfour's  book  marks 
the  arrival  of  a  new  epoch  in  modern  philosophy.  The  agnostic 
fever  has  burnt  itself  out.1  Ever  since  the  appearance  of  "  The  Ori- 
gin of  Species, "  religious  thought  has  been  terrified  and  paralyzed 
alike  by  the  shadow  of  scepticism  and  the  substance  of  science.  But 
it  has  finally  wrought  its  delivery  from  the  house  of  bondage.  Re- 
flection has  taught  us  that  the  new  evolutionary  hypothesis  with  all 
its  legitimate  consequences  may  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  our 
ancient  faiths,  with  some  slight  changes  here  and  there,  both  in  warp 
and  woof,  which  make  little  material  difference  to  the  real  character 
and  appearance  of  the  fabric.  A  new  spirit  accordingly  animates 
contemporary  writers  on  philosophy  They  see  that,  not  only  in  re- 
ligion, but  in  science  and  in  practical  life  as  well,  man  walks  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  Their  attitude  toward  religious  problems  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  twentv  yean  ago.  Of  this  change  there 
is  perhaps  no  better  illustration   than  the  fact  that  the   refutation  of 

1  For  further  remarks  on  Agnosticism  the  writer  refers  to  his  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  current  (May)  number  of  "Tilt  Philosophical  Ke\  ieu 
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that  sceptical  work,  "  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism, "  written  by 
Komanes  in  1874,  will  be  found  in  "A  Candid  Examination  of  Re- 
ligion," which  the  distinguished  biologist  himself  composed  shortly 
before  his  lamented  death  in  1894.  The  last  generation,  in  opposing 
ranks,  shouted  for  either  science  or  theology,  either  naturalism  or 
supernatural sm.  Ours  will  accept  both  and  on  equal  terms.  u  The 
Foundations  of  Belief"  is  a  most  significant  and  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Balfour  makes  a  positive  contribution,  of  no  little 
value,  to  modern  apologetic  theology.  The  author  is  himself  too 
modest  ever  to  name  his  own  work  in  the  same  breath  with  Butler's 
u  Analogy  of  Eeligion"  ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  comparison  with  that 
immortal  treatise,  its  merits  can  be  described  as  other  than  relative 
and  temporary.  Nevertheless,  I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  done  a  piece  of  helpful  work  for  his  own  generation. 
And  perhaps  the  main  reason  of  his  success  will  be  found  in  his  ad- 
herence to  those  traditions  which  Butler  has  stamped  upon  our  apolo- 
getics. Like  the  great  bishop,  Mr.  Balfour  is  cautious  and  judicial, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  mysteries  of  the  world  and  the  ignorance 
of  man;  and,  like  him,  too,  he  aims  rather  to  remove  difficulties  than 
to  erect  a  system,  to  vindicate  a  loyal  attitude  toward  objects  of  faith 
in  general  rather  than  to  furnish  the  particular  articles  of  a  creed. 
And  these  results  he  endeavors  also  to  bring  about  by  means  of 
analogical  reasoning,  the  use  of  which  in  a  systematic  way  Butler 
was  the  first  to  introduce.  The  title  of  Butler's  work  admirabl}r  de- 
scribes Mr.  Balfour's.  Tlie  former  is  "The  Analogy  of  Keligion  to 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature."  Is  not  the  latter  an  analogy 
of  our  religious  belief  to  our  beliefs  about  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature?     That  we  have  had  a  larg  ence  both  of  nature  and 

of  religion  since  Butler  wrote  makes  no  difference  to  the  method, 
though  it  doubtless  enhances  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 

Thirdly,  while  Mr.  Balfour's  philosophical  faith  is  substantially 

my  own,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  too  freely  impn  ised  into 

his  of  u  us'-"  and  "need."     If  beliefs  which  are 

:ul   must   theref*  valid,    and   objects   which   w  1    must, 

the;  it,  the  human  mind  may  Indeed  devise  counsels  of  ex- 

but  it  should  not   delude  itself   with  the  quesl  of  truth  and 
reality.      Mr.   Balfour  complaint  <»f   Certain    people    who   have    fallen 

into  tl,  irdity  of   supposing  that   God  <■  His  creatures 
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"  with  the  eyes  of  a  contractor  or  politician.  "  But  Mr.  Balfour  him- 
self seems  at  times  to  regard,  rather  as  a  politician  than  as  a  thinker, 
our  beliefs  about  God.  And  a  conservative  politician  too!  For  be- 
cause the  beliefs  have  been  useful  he  infers  they  must  be  valid !  If 
reason  plays  no  larger  part  than  he  assigns  it  in  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  these  beliefs,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  make 
any  real  distinction  between  the  grossest  superstitions  and  the  no- 
blest faiths.  This  defect  in  Mr.  Balfour's  system  may  be  traced  to 
his  all  too  utilitarian  interpretation  of  reason  itself.  Of  course  reason 
aided  the  animals  possessing  it  to  survive;  so  did  eyes  and  teeth;  so 
did  sociability  and  conscience.  But  these  are  not  mere  utilities;  be- 
sides being  useful  in  the  struggle  for  life,  they  are  what  they  are, — 
the  eye  an  organ  of  vision,  conscience  a  sense  of  right,  and  reason  a 
faculty  of  truth.  Mr.  Balfour  has  fallen  into  the  curious  fallacy,  not 
uncommon  among  evolutionists,  of  ignoring  the  essence  of  reason  and 
regarding  it  merely  as  some  kind  of  useful  instrument  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  Had  he  reflected  more  on  its  nature  and  less  on  its 
evolution,  his  religious  philosophy  would  have  been  relieved  of  some- 
thing of  the  utilitarianism  with  which  it  is  rather  unduly  charged. 

Yet  I  would  close,  not  with  criticism,  but  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude.  Mr.  Balfour's  work  vindicates  anew  our  faith  in  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness,  as  well  as  in  the  Divine  Being  of  whose  char- 
acter they  yield  us  glimpses.  Naturalism  is  fatal  to  such  a  creed  and 
would,  as  Mr.  Balfour  impressively  and  pathetically  demonstrates, 
inflict  irremediable  impoverishment  upon  the  life  of  man.  If  there 
be  nothing  Divine  within  us  or  without  us, 


"  The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. " 


J.    G.    SCHUBMAN. 


McMASTER'S     "  HISTOEY     OF     THE     PEOPLE     OF     THE 

UNITED    STATES."1 

The  fourth  volume  of  Professor  McMaster's  "  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States"  is  welcome.  Although  the  title-page 
still  bears  the  caption  "  In  six  volumes,"  it  is  evident  that  upon  the 
same  generous  scale  four  more  like  instalments  will  be  necessary.  The 
period  from  1820  to  1860  is  certainly  no  less  full  of  interest,  excite- 
ment, and  graphic  incident  than  the  four  decades  from  1780  to  1820. 
Mr.  McMaster  is,  therefore,  at  the  half-way  stone  of  his  thirty  years' 
labor. 

In  many  respects  the  material  for  this  volume  is  less  picturesque 
than  that  of  its  predecessors;  or  else  the  newspapers  in  1812  were 
less  given  to  quotable  squibs  than  in  1809.  Nowhere  are  there  such 
entertaining  bits  as  in  the  public  criticism  of  the  "  Dambargo"  quoted 
in  the  third  volume.  The  foot-notes  are  also  notably  fewer,  as 
though  the  author  had  found  less  that  was  unusual  in  his  favorite 
newspapers  and  reminiscences. 

Though  not  the  part  which  will  be  considered  the  most  interesting 

M  the  work  is  finished,  Volume  IV.  deals  with  a  period  full  of 

striking  paradoxes,  for  the   War  of  1812  falls  almost  wholly  within 

Thai  ;un  for  conquest, — did  not  Clay  promise 

"to  negotiate  the  terms  of  |  b  Q  C  OX  Halifax"? — ended  in 

the  occupation  of  Maine,  the  loss  of  ro,  and  the  holding  by  our 

The  first  skirmishes  on  the  northern   frontier 

.vardly  failures:   the  last   fight  at  New  Orleans 

»ry  which  in  •  nation  proud  and  raised  the  command- 

r  to  I"-    President  of  the  United  Stat  At  the 

the  navy  narrowly  escaped  being  laid  up  iii 

port  to  apture  by  the  enemy;  yet  the  favorable  terms  of  p< 

it  produced  upon  England  by  the  prowess  of  the 
A  navy  and  the  nn  Tour  privateers.     The  final  official 

impressment  of  American  seamen;  and  the 
ty  of  |  i  that  Bubjeot.     Th 

if  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
John  Baefa  IfoM  Ippleton. 
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by  two  sections  and  opposed  by  New  England,  led  almost  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Union;  but  from  it  emerged  a  compact  and  power- 
ful little  nation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  Professor  McMaster's  work  to  analyze 
and  expound  these  antitheses.  His  book  moves  straight  forward 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  a  simple  narrative  usually  little 
swelled  by  rhetoric.  He  expects  his  readers  to  apply  for  themselves 
the  material  which  he  has  with  such  conscientious  labor  accumulated. 
Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  volume  he  is  travelling  over 
ground  covered  also  by  Pitkin,  Hildreth,  and  especially  by  Henry 
Adams;  and,  except  for  throwing  the  whole  material  together  in  a 
convenient  form,  he  has  not  added  much  to  the  commonplaces  of  the 
history  of  the  period ;  for  such  questions  as  the  war  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  the  naval  warfare,  the  national  finances,  the  bank,  the  tariff, 
the  Treaty  at  Ghent,  and  the  Missouri  Compromise,  rest  where  he 
found  them.  It  has  not  entered  into  his  plan  to  re-write  such  topics 
and  to  illustrate  them  by  new  discoveries. 

The  chief  service  of  this  volume,  as  of  its  predecessors,  is  not  so 
much  to  traverse  the  conclusions  of  former  writers,  as  to  add  a  new 
kind  of  material  on  a  neglected  series  of  topics.  No  better  illustra- 
tion could  be  given  than  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Washington 
by  the  British.  The  story  is  not  only  told  in  a  direct  and  limpid 
fashion,  but  the  author  carries  the  reader  with  Ross,  from  his  landing 
on  the  Patuxent  river,  up  through  the  country  to  Bladensburg. 

"  Never  in  the  history  of  military  movements  has  such  a  march  been  made. 
Had  it  been  a  pleasure  excursion,  the  discomforts  could  not  have  been  much  less 
nor  the  enjoyment  very  much  greater.  The  road  along  which  the  army  moved 
at  leisure  was  a  good  one,  and  wound  through  dense  woods  which  sheltered  the 
men  from  the  rays  of  the  August  sun.  Not  an  enemy  molested  them,  nor  was 
anything  more  annoying  than  a  thunderstorm  encountered  along  the  route  from 
Benedict  to  Nottingham." 

No  one  has  written  a  more  memorable  account  of  the  destruction  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Washington : 

"  Hardly  was  the  camp  formed  when  Ross  and  Cockburn,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tachment of  troops,  entered  the  city,  made  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  Bred  1 
volley  through  the  windows,  entered,  and  gave  the  building  to  the  flames. 
.  .  .  Assoon  as  the  fire  began  to  burn  brightly,  Ross  ami  Cockburn,  with  two 
hundred  men,  marched  quietly  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  President 'l 
house,  or,  as  the  Federalists  delighted  to  oail  it,  the  Palace.  .  .  .  When  the  troops 
had  ransacked  the  rooms,  the  furniture  was  gathered  in  the  parlor,  and  a  li\e 
coal  having  been  secured  at  a  neighboring  tavern,  the  building waSSOOII  1  rapped 
In  flames.  .  .  .  The  behavior  Of  Admiral  Cockburn  at  the  sacking  Ol  the  news 
paper  office  was  long  remembered.    .   .    .   As  the  soldiers   were  DUSJ    Bimhlllg 
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presses  and  type,  Cockburn  became  especially  facetious,  and  shouted  out, '  Be  sure 
that  all  the  C's  are  destroyed,  so  that  the  rascals  cannot  any  longer  abuse  my 
name ! ' " 

The  shame  and  cowardice  of  this  whole  proceeding  are  summed  up  in 

two  sentences: 

"  In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  were  then  living  not  far 
from  one  and  a  half  million  of  whites.  Yet  this  great  population  remained  in 
its  towns  and  cities,  and  suffered  five  thousand  Englishmen  to  spend  five  weeks 
in  its  midst  without  once  attempting  to  drive  the  invaders  from  the  soil. " 

Yet  the  counterpart  is  also  stated.  It  was  the  resistance  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  and  the  little  fleet  of  Macdonough  at  Platts- 
burg,  which  caused  Wellington  to  give  his  professional  opinion  that 
the  success  of  the  British  armies  did  not  justify  the  British  in  de- 
manding American  territory.  It  is  plain  that  the  failure  of  all  the 
American  operations  by  land  was  due  to  the  lack  of  military  tradition 
and  military  leaders,  just  as  the  splendid  successes  at  sea  can  be 
traced  to  the  trained  seamanship  of  Lawrence,  Decatur,  and  Porter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  unique  features  in  this  volume  is 

its  account  of  the  means  of  transportation.     No  previous  writer,  not 

even  Henry  Adams,  has  described  the  remarkable  system  of  wagon 

transport  which   sprang  up  during  the  war.      The    account  of   the 

"  ox -marine"  sounds  like  a  popular  joke.     During  the  first  two  years 

of  the  war,  British  commerce  was  allowed  to  go  on  with  disaffected 

New  England,  while  forbidden  in  the  middle  and  southern  ports.      As 

the  coasting  trade  was  cut  off  by  British  cruisers,  the  wagon  was  the 

one  method  of  tra  tation  bom  north  to  south,  although  it  required 

more  than  a  hundred  da]  on  from  Boston  to  Savannah, 

and  the  i.se,  Pr  "'  r  tells  US,  was  Dearly  a  thousand 

dollars.      With  this  traffic  \  ted  many  humors,  both  uncon- 

is  and  ions.      Of   the   :'  >rt   was   the   interference  with 

le  tithingmen  of  the  Puritan  Connecticut  towns. 

rt  was  the  in-  r  of  the  wheeled  craft. 

-  Port  of  Salem.    Arrived  the  three-horao  ship '  l  hresdnau  iptain  I  tevid 

Allen,  rixteea  day*  from  New  York.    Bpoke  In  the  latitude  of  WeaihenAekl  the 

ii<-n<i  .\iii-v  master,  from  I  bound  homeward  to  Lynn,  bat 

!K-d  ar.<l  waiting  trial  for  breach  <>f  the  Sabbath." 

anot  help  enj<  i  the  joke  of  the  Yankee  skipper  of  one 

of  t  im-house  officer  that  u  he  was  loaded 

with  dr  from  E  t,w  which  he  i  of  American 

Qufaeture.     Wh<  his  box,  they  found  his  story 

true,  for  he  was  carrying  dried  hen 
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As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  this  expensive  overland  transit  ceased ; 
but  the  lesson  was  not  lost,  and  from  that  time  date  new  schemes 
for  roads  and  canals  and  for  the  navigation  of  the  internal  rivers  and 
lakes.  Out  of  many  records  the  writer  has  drawn  a  wearying  wealth 
of  instances  of  early  steam  ferries  and  steamboat  lines. 

"The  New  Jersey  plied  between  Whitehill  and  Philadelphia,  touching  at 
Burlington  and  Bristol,  and  made  her  trips  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
because  on  those  days  the  other  boats  did  not  run.  By  her  the  through  fare  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  was  but  three  dollars  and  a  quarter.  This  in  time 
was  increased  somewhat  by  the  necessity  of  passing  the  night  at  New  Brunswick 
or  South  Amboy.  Yet  such  was  the  persistence  with  which  travellers  held  to 
the  old  way  of  travel  that  the  proprietors  of  the  stage  which  ran  through  in  one 
day  raised  the  fare  to  ten  dollars  and  still  had  their  vehicles  always  full." 

The  "  team  -boat, "  or  ferry-boat  propelled  by  horse  power,  actually 
ran  for  some  time  in  competition  with  steam  ferries.  Then  came  the 
plans  for  canals,  greatly  stimulated  by  the  beginning  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  1817.  In  these  days  of  mighty  projects  for  piercing  the 
Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Philadelphians 
soberly  supposed  that  seventy-five  miles  of  internal  canal  were  all 
that  were  necessary  "  to  give  water  communication  between  the  Market 
Street  Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia. " 

Another  of  the  obscure  subjects  which  Professor  McMaster  has 
enlightened  is  that  of  the  State  banks  and  their  currency.  In  1790 
there  were  three  State  banks  in  the  country;  in  1811  there  wore 
eighty -eight;  in  1813  there  were  two  hundred  and  eight.  As  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  small  change  rapidly  disappeared,  and 
was  replaced  by  "  shinplasters"  issued  by  cities,  merchants  and  traders. 
Notes  were  issued  by  many  corporations  and  individuals  without  a 
charter  and  often  without  existence.  It  was  this  intolerable  practice 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  second  United  States  bank  in  1816. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapters  of  this  volume  are  those  given 
to  westward  emigration  and  to  the  prisons.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  powerful  influence  of  the  West  in  alleeting  the 
political  development  of  the  country.  Six  new  States  were  admitted 
to  the  Union  from  1816  to  1821,  of  which  five,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  had  been  almost  a  wilderness 
twenty  years  before.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  travel  just  west  of 
St.  Louis,  as  recorded  by  an  eye  witness: 

"The  whole  appearance  of  the  train— the  cattle  with  their  hundred  hells ; 
the  negroes  with  delight  in  their  countonanct  their  labors  wore  lUepended 
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and  their  imaginations  excited ;  the  wagons,  often  carrying  two  or  three  tons, 
so  loaded  that  the  mistress  and  children  are  strolling  carelessly  along  at  a  gait 
which  enables  them  to  keep  up  with  the  slow  travelling  carriage, — carried  me 
back  to  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  those  ancient  races  whose  home  was  in  a  tent 
wherever  their  flocks  found  range.  Just  about  nightfall  they  come  to  a  spring  or 
branch  where  there  are  water  and  wood  ;  the  pack  of  dogs  set  up  a  cheerful  bark- 
ing ;  the  cattle  lie  down  to  ruminate  ;  the  team  is  unharnessed  ;  the  huge  wagons 
are  covered  so  that  the  roof  completely  excludes  the  rain ;  the  cooking  utensils 
are  brought  out ;  the  blacks  prepare  a  supper  which  the  toils  of  the  day  render 
delicious. " 

The  effects  of  the  dull  times  from  1814  to  1820  in  stimulating  the 
movement  from  State  to  State  and  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States,  are  carefully  studied  and  clearly  presented. 

The  student  of  the  period  must  not  fail  to  read  the  chapters  on 
Pauperism  and  Crime,  and  on  the  American  Bible  and  Colonization 
Societies.  To  the  losses  of  property  and  of  employment  caused  by  the 
war  were  added  the  evils  of  gross  intemperance  and  of  ill -regulated 
charity.  The  system  of  investigation  of  cases  of  suffering  which  has 
in  our  day  been  concentrated  in  the  Associated  Charities  appears  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Econ- 
omy, and  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the  City 
of  New  York,  both  founded  in  1817.  The  thanks  both  of  historical 
students  and  humanitarians  are  due  to  the  author  for  his  study  of 
imprisonment  for  debt  and  the  prisons.  It  seems  incredible  that  in 
•von  hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  were  confined  in  the 
jail  of  New  York  City  for  debts  of  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars.     On  the  other  hand,  the  I  ma  development  of  the  coun- 

try takes  h  er  place  in  the  narrative,  and  we  have  an  account  of 

the  jou;  f  Mills  .-tiid  others  through  the  West  to  distribute  Bibles. 

and   instructive,  criticism  seems 

Hid  continuous  defect. 

■   author  prod  his  effect  by  m  y  enumerations,  by  an 

imulati         '       rticulars;  the  lacks   proportion  and  lacks 

t.       I  an  tables   made  <»f  many  bits  of 

marl  ether  and  highly  polished :  the  parts  adjoin 

it  th'-y  are  DOl  d.      We  look  in  vain  for  the  mosaic 

and  out  from  the  surface.     Profi 

which  he  has  almost  to  him- 
self,  for  no  trained  hi  torian  !  the  period  from  L820 

hich  he  proposes.     Will  he  i  [ual 

A  LBBRT    Bl     BNELL    II  \i 


INDICATIONS   OF   BUSINESS   IMPROVEMENT. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  a  feeling  of  hope  as  regards 
prices  and  profits  prevailing  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  for  there  is  an 
Easter  in  stock-exchanges  as  well  as  in  the  churches;  and  emotion, 
which  the  poet  tells  us  must  touch  morality  to  make  religion,  is  no 
less  necessary  and  no  less  effective  in  business  matters  too. 

This  is  preliminary  to  the  statement  that  the  recent  advance  in 
prices  upon  the  stock-  and  produce-exchanges,  and  the  increase  in 
the  feeling  of  hope  and  the  spread  of  the  belief  that  the  worst  of  our 
depression  is  over,  are  due  in  part  to  sentiment — using  that  word  in 
its  better  sense.  To  say  this  is  not  to  belittle  the  movement.  On 
the  contrary  no  business  can  succeed  without  sentiment,  that  is,  with- 
out some  faith  in  a  happy  outcome.  This  is  really  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  Wall  Street  as  "  discounting  the  future" ;  and 
since  the  natural  man  is  always  a  "  bull, "  it  is  upon  the  side  of  higher 
prices  that  human  impulses  of  this  sort  always  range  themselves.  No 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  separating  fact  and  sentiment;  those  two 
forces  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  true  financial 
prophet  must  take  account  of  both.  It  is  therefore  a  favorable  and 
happy  thing  that  throughout  the  country  men  are  turning  their  eyes 
more  confidently  to  the  future.  A  little  more  confidence  put  into 
everyday  operations,  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  business  whose  aggregate  would  be 
large  and  whose  influence  toward  recovery  would  be  appreciable. 

But  we  are  not  left  with  sentiment  as  the  only  cause  for  the  ad- 
vance in  prices.  Reports  from  bank  presidents  and  from  manufacturers 
and  business  men,  at  the  East  particularly,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Gradually  more  money  from  the  banks  is  borrowed  to  resume  opera- 
tions or  to  increase  the  hours  to  full  time;  slowlv  factorial  which 
have  been  idle  are  beginning  work;  from  time  to  time  the  newspapers 
print  items  wherein  wages,  cut  down  a  year  or  so  ago,  are  whollv  01 
in  part  restored.  In  many  cases  these  factories  are  starting  up  with 
little  or  no  profit  in  immediate  protpeot,  but  the  affect  upon  the 
general  situation  is  even  then  undoubted.      Travelling  salesmen  have 
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for  some  time  reported  stocks  in  the  hands  of  country  dealers  as  low, 
so  that  the  railways  have  a  fairly  good  traffic  in  family  supplies 
carried  westward,  these  dealers  buying  as  their  shelves  are  emptied. 
Many  large  and  important  works  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  whose  building  has  been  decided  upon,  are  waiting  for  the 
first  coming  of  normal  trade  to  be  begun.  The  receipts  of  the  national 
treasury  more  nearly  balance  the  expenditure.  So  far  as  one  can  see, 
it  would  require  but  the  push  of  additional  prosperity  to  set  the  now 
slowly -moving  wheels  revolving  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

We  must  not  conclude  from  this  brief  review  that  full  prosperity 
is  all  but  upon  us.  It  is  fairer  to  say  that  the  worst  is  over  and  that 
hereafter  things  may  be  expected  to  improve.  The  profitableness  of 
agriculture  is  yet  an  unsettled  factor  in  our  problem.  We  do  not 
know,  and  shall  be  able  to  judge  only  by  the  event,  how  far  the  present 
low  prices  for  wheat  and  cotton  afford  a  margin  of  profit  for  the  cul- 
tivators. In  any  case  much,  very  much,  will  depend  upon  the  coming 
fall  crops.  If  those  are  fairly  good  in  all  the  different  lines,  there  will 
be  an  accelerated  trade  movement  in  every  direction.  If  the  crops 
fail  again  we  shall  see  a  loDger  period  of  stagnation  and  distress. 

One  important  industry  must  be  mentioned  which,  as  it  happens, 
is  lagging  behind  the  others.  The  railways  of  the  United  States,  for 
reasons  which  need  not  now  be  discussed,  are  running  their  trains  at 
a  margin  of  profit  insufficient  to  maintain  the  property  and  support 
the  capitalization.      Until  this  matter  is  I  in  some  way  we  must 

cxj  itinued  dulnesfl  in  those  lines  of  trade  largely  dependent, 

directly  and   indirectly,  upon  the  rai  The  solution  may  come 

from  the  application  of  the  pooling  principle,  or  from  the  spending  of 
;"  money  to  reduce  the  grades  so  as  to  admit  of  more 

]  mzations,  or  from  consolidations, 

or  from  a  combination  of  I  &1  to  agriculture  the  rail- 

Bt  industry,  questioi  cerning  their  profitable' 

I  their  future  concern  the  whole  country. 

tient  of  the  situation  would  be  complete  which  did  not 

nr  to  the  Morgan-Belmonl  known  among  financial 

d  that  t  a  practically  guaranteed  to  turn  the  tide 

win-  Ring  so  stroii  linst  the  In,         bates  in  February, 

and  to  hold  it  hack,  by  force  ii  ary,  until  changed  conditions 

shall  render  further  effort  No  greater  undertaking  was 

i  made  by  prirate  parties  in  the  hi  of  our  national  finance. 

To  t i  lyndi  l       Lime  the  possibility  of  ■  better  foe] 
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ing,  which  must  always  precede  better  actual  business.  The  London 
papers  of  standing  had  scarcely  a  favorable  word  to  say  of  the  "  coin" 
bonds  bought  by  the  syndicate.  The  British  weekly  financial  periodi- 
cals advised  against  their  purchase;  yet  the  instinct  of  the  English 
investor  was  stronger  than  the  reasoning  of  the  editors.  It  was  a 
triumph  for  those  who  believe  in  the  real  honesty  of  the  American 
people,  and  especially  was  it  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  two  great  finan- 
cial houses  to  enlist  public  opinion  in  their  support.  As  has  been 
remarked,  our  treasury  officers  have  responsibility  without  power. 
When  the  situation  becomes  acute,  our  Government  is  helpless  to 
originate  such  a  broad  international  policy  as  alone  could  bring  about 
a  world-wide  remedy.  If  there  is  one  lesson — aside  from  the  losses 
incurred  through  the  refusal  to  authorize  a  gold  loan — which  these 
recent  events  inculcate,  it  is  that  our  gold  reserve  and  our  currency 
questions  are  banking  problems  at  bottom,  and  can  no  more  be  set 
in  rigid  limits  by  law  than  can  the  volume  of  trade  or  the  percen- 
tage of  credit  to  be  granted  to  the  mercantile  community. 

To  one  accustomed  to  search  out  public  opinion  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  more  hopeful  feeling  about  our  money  problem  also.  The 
impression  is  growing  among  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  capitalists 
that  the  United  States  will  not  depart  from  the  gold  standard ;  and 
this  impression  among  the  classes  which  inaugurate  new  enterprises 
is  a  factor  in  the  situation.  Upon  just  what  lines  the  currency  ques- 
tion will  be  settled,  no  one  can  foresee;  but  it  is  believed  that  that 
settlement  will  not  set  the  prosperity  of  this  country  back  into  the 
trade  conditions  of  silver-using  countries  like  China  and  India,  where 
commerce  is  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
the  sentiment  which  has  existed  in  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  free  silver  coinage  has  had  its  real  origin  in  protests  against  some- 
thing in  our  currency  or  banking  or  commercial  laws  and  conditions, 
which  the  honest  silver  advocates  believed  to  work  against  their  in- 
terests and  which  these  citizens  saw  no  other  way  of  remedying. 
Any  attempted  settlement  of  our  standard  of  value,  which  does  not 
take  this  phase  of  the  matter  into  account,  will  be  futile. 

It  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  theology  that  no  doctrine  should  be 
condemned  unless  there  is  a  better  to  be  put  in  its  place:    the  same 
rule  holds  good  in  social  science.     The  Southern  or  Western  oitil 
seeing  but  little  money  in  his  daily  life,  is  led  to  believe  that  a  la- 
quantity  of  the;  circulating  medium  would  give  him  relief.     It  wo 
be  easy  to  show   that  the  proposed  cure  would  not  help   him ;    but 
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something  more  than  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  "  campaign 
of  education"  which  shall  really  educate.  That  supposed  citizen  has 
confused  two  related  and  yet  essentially  different  things.  What  he, 
his  county,  or  his  State  needs,  is  not  a  greater  issue  of  money  per 
capita,  but  more  capital;  and  capital  in  our  day  is  dependent  upon  a 
standard  of  value  rather  than  upon  the  volume  of  money;  for  capital 
does  not  consist  of  actual  cash,  but  mainly  of  bank  credits. 

A  significant  table  printed  on  page  12  of  the  Report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  1894  seems  to  have  escaped  observation. 
That  table  states  that  the  individual  deposits  in  all  our  banking 
institutions  (trust  companies  and  savings  banks  included)  amounted 
to  the  vast  sum  of  $4,715,000,000 — while  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  loaned  out  by  those  same  banks  was  84,125,000,000.  Now 
the  point  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  of  these  totals  is  roughly  three 
times  larger  than  all  the  money  then  in  circulation,  of  which  money 
these  same  institutions  held  but  a  small  portion,  the  greater  part  being 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  credits  of  business  men  to  each 
other  which  do  not  go  through  banks  would  swell  the  total  of  credits 
to  an  enormous  sum.  If  our  supposed  citizen  is  demanding  money 
enough  to  cancel  all  transactions  by  the  passing  of  actual  cash,  he 

-king  for  a  physical  impossibility.  What  the  banks  really  do,  in 
lending  out  a  sum  so  much  larger  than  all  the  circulating  medium  in 
the  country,  is  to  give  the  borrowers  bank  credits  based  on  commercial 
assets  and  calculated  on  the  recognized  value  of  gold  as  the  best 
standard  for  that  purpose.     1'  t  only  the  small  amount  of  legal 

which  would   be  affected   by  a  change  in  this  standard,  but 
the  ants  of  these  credits  a! 

•xt  question  for  the  citizen  to  ask  himself  is  why  capital — 
bank  credit — is  not  more  available  in  the  case  of  his   town   or  State. 

.    |    inl  "f  the  hor  itation  for 

r.      It  may  be  that  in  of   the  United   Slates  banks 

hampered  by  unnecessary  laws  to  give   the  credits 

merchants  or  farmers.     Perl 
.  for  the  universal  i  all  banks — of  co\] 

and<  lefmed  conditions — would  meet  the  i  [f,  under 

:he  local  bank   would  not  lend,  the    citizen    could 

no  longer  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Treasury  ;>t  Washington.     Perhaps 

.  i be  remedy  is  qoI  t<>  de 
but  by  f:iii  and  careful  business   methods 

ojduco    other    u  sharks''    to   COmp  >r   the   privilege  of   lend. 
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under  these  favorable  conditions,  and  so  reduce  the  interest-rate  by 
natural  means.  In  short,  the  question  to  ask  is  whether  the  problem 
in  the  dissatisfied  States  is  not  one  of  capital  and  of  profit  rather  than 
of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  money :  and,  if  so,  how  far  can  it 
be  solved  by  better  business  methods,  better  laws,  and  perhaps  better 
banking  facilities? 

The  question  of  the  standard  of  value  is  the  one  question  which 
must  be  settled,  and  settled  right,  before  full  prosperity  can  again 
come  to  us.  As  to  trade  conditions  we  already  see  signs  not  so  much 
of  improvement  as  of  the  approach  of  improvement.  We  shall  not 
always  suffer  from  crop  failures,  or  from  our  extended  credits. 
Such  difficulties  as  lie  in  the  path  of  slow  advancement  are  rather 
those  of  our  own  making,  whose  removal  lies  in  our  own  hands. 


The  forum 


JUNE,    1895. 


THE   GROWTH   OF   AMERICAN    NATIONALITY. 

My  attention,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  drawn  anew  to  the 
question,  how  and  when  the  United  States  became  a  nation.  Two 
highly  conflicting  views  were  familiar  to  the  American  mind  of  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago:  the  High  Federalist  or  Northern  view,  held 
by  Webster,  Story,  and  Curtis,  according  to  which  the  United 
States  became  a  nation  either  through  the  adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  Constitution,  or,  even  before  that,  through  the  acts  of  the 
Revolutionary  Congress  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
other,  the  extreme  States'  Rights  or  Southern  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  original  "  compact,"  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  its  advocates. 
To-day,  the  Southern  view  is  essentially  modified  to  meet  the  fact  of 
attempted  secession,  overborne  and  crushed  out  by  force  of  arms. 
The  opinions  of  the  former  advocates  of  the  rights  of  nullification 
and  secession  have  not  changed  as  respects  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  or  the  significance  of  the  written  Constitution.  But 
they  admit  that  the  United  States  arc  now  a  nation  through  the  arbi- 
trament of  the  only  court  known  to  nations  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal. 

No  matter  how  strongly  any  man  may  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
secession  under  the  Constitution  as  it  was  offered  to  the  States  and 
by  the  States  ratified,  lie  cannot,  if  an  intelligent  student  of  political 

fcory,  to  «lay    deny    our   Complete    nationality.       Having    attempted 
OD  and    tailed  in  it,  baying    made  the  appeal  to  arms  and  been 

defeated,  b         eptance  of  the  result  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  political 

-<;;  arjd,  for  one,  I  betters  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Southern 

people  rejoice  that  the  decision  was  reached  in  favor  of  an  indissolll 
Copyright,  lny-i,  \>y  the  Forum  Publishing  Company. 
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ble  union  of  indestructible  States.  The  latter  view  of  the  origin  of 
American  nationality  was  presented  with  singular  clearness  and  force 
by  the  Honorable  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  at  Saratoga,  in  1877. 
"  To  that  decree, "  said  Mr.  Tucker,  "  the  seceding  States  bowed  as 
final,  as  law,  whether  they  concurred  in  its  righteousness  or  not. 
They  had  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  war;  they 
joined  issue  in  its  forum ;  the  decision  was  adverse  and  from  it  there 
was  no  appeal;  and  they  have  submitted  to  its  irreversible  result." 
The  same  view  is  adopted  by  not  a  few  of  our  Northern  people.  Dr. 
Albion  W.  Small,  in  his  tract  on  "  The  Beginnings  of  American 
Nationality,"  makes  the  following  statement:  "The  people  of  the 
United  States  simply  dodged  the  responsibility  of  formulating  their 
will  upon  the  distinct  subject  of  national  sovereignty,  until  the  legis- 
lation of  the  sword  began  in  1861."  So  far  as  relates  to  the  failure 
of  the  Convention  of  1787  to  decide  the  question  of  national  unity, 
I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Small.  I  have  always  had  a  certain 
feeling  that,  in  the  great  debate  over  the  charters  of  our  liberties  and 
institutions,  the  Southerners  had  a  little  the  better  of  it. 

Not  that  I  am  willing  for  a  moment  to  admit  that  the  right  of 
nullification  or  the  right  of  secession  was  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  that  there  was  not  much  in  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  Judge  Story  presented  in  confirmation  of  their  claim,  that  the 
United  States  of  1789  were,  according  to  the  Constitution,  a  com- 
plete and  self  sufficient  nation.  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the 
case  was  a  mixed  one,  in  which  much  was  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  issue  was  one  which,  if  not  purposely  made 
doubtful,  was  purposely  left  doubtful,  because  any  attempt  to  force 
the  issue  at  that  time;  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  the  situation;  to 
define  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  away 
back  to  their  source;  to  raise  the  question  of  coercion,  should  one 
State  seek  to  secede  from  the  others,  would  have  meant  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  immediate  and  complete  failure  of  any  scheme  of 
union.  Our  fathers  did  well  to  dodge  the  question  of  nationality, 
and  leave  the  issue  to  the  logic  of  events  and  to  the  course  of  national 
experience.  And  if  I  have  been  disposed  to  hold  that,  in  the  long 
discussion  over  the  text  of  the  Constitution  or  the  significance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Southerners  had  somewhat  the 
better  of  the  argument,  it  is  not  without  the  deepest  sympathy  that  1 
read  every  successive  page  which   tells   the  story   of  an   increasing 
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sense  of  nationality;  of  the  work  of  a  noble  judiciary  continually 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  union ;  of  events,  whether  seemingly 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  at  the  time,  drawing  our  people  ever  closer 
and  closer  together.  If  the  letter  of  the  law  was  the  more  on  the 
side  of  the  extreme  States'  Eights  doctrine,  it  was  "  the  letter  which 
killeth."  The  spirit  that  maketh  alive  was  from  the  "first  only  and 
wholly  with  those  who  stood  for  the  unity  and  the  indestructibility 
of  the  American  Union.  Yet,  while  not  able  to  agree  with  those 
who  hold  that  a  complete  nationality  was  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  precedent  acts  of  the  insurrectionary  States,  I 
must,  also,  differ  from  those  who  hold  that  it  was  the  legislation  of 
the  sword  or  the  arbitrament  of  war  which  made  the  United  States  a 
nation.  To  my  mind  it  was  the  course  of  events  during  the  first 
four  decades  of  our  national  history,  the  fortunes  of  our  people,  the 
action  of  political  parties,  as  well  as  mere  living  together  through  an 
entire  human  generation,  which  made  us  a  nation. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  sentiment  of  American 
nationality  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  history  of  the 
colonies  down  to  the  time  of  resistance  to  imperial  taxation,  shows 
hardly  a  trace  of  such  a  sentiment.  Pennsylvanians  were  content  to 
be  Pennsylvanians;  New  Yorkers  to  be  New  Yorkers;  Virginians  to 
be  Virginians;  Carolinians  to  be  Carolinians.  Even  without  any  real 
and  strong  drawing  toward  a  common  form  of  government,  we  might 
fairly  have  looked    in    the   history   of   this    time    for  at  least   some 

becy  of  Americanism.  It  might  have  been  the  dream  of  poets, 
(be  theme  of  orators,  or  at  least  the  toast  of  students,  like  German 
unity  from  L848  (o  L866.  But  we  do  not  find  so  much  as  this. 
Neither  for  practical  Dor  for  sentimental  a  did  the  union  of 

the  American  colonies  appear  a  thing  particularly  to  be  desired.     It  is 

not.  ne<  •  to  take  I  refer  t<>  the  differences  of  history  and 

political  organization,  the  diff  *  of  race.  <>f  speech,  and  of  re- 

lief,  the  differences  in  social  ideas  and  customs  and  modes 
of  living,  which  tended  to  }.<■•  p  the  colonics  apart.     The  imminence 
of  hostility     with  the  mother  country  sufficed  to  draw  tin1  colonics 
ether  foi  the  purposes  ol  a  common  resistance;    and  acts  were 
done,  and  <]<■■  and  declarations  were   made,  and   pledges  and 

in   1V7!  and    177.'.   which    looked  toward  a  per* 

manent  union  of  the  insurgent  colonies,  and  which  doubtless  had  a 

m  impressing  the  public  mind  favorably  to  thai,  result. 

momentous    Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the   mid -year  of 
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1776,  must  have  had  a  still  greater  influence  in  convincing  the  pub- 
lic mind  that,  in  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "  All  must  hang 
together,  or  they  would  hang  separately";  and  the  fortunes  of  war, 
sometimes  joyful  but  more  commonly  painful,  during  the  five  follow- 
ing years,  undoubtedly  produced  not  a  little  of  true  American  sen- 
timent. Common  experience  of  that  sort,  whether  of  victory  or 
defeat,  must,  it  would  seem,  have  a  great  power  to  generate  instincts 
and  feelings  of  common  interests  and  a  common  destiny.  Indeed, 
had  there  been  no  intermediate  stage  before  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  during  which  the  feebleness  of  the  ties  formed  in  war 
for  the  purposes  of  common  resistance  to  the  mother  country  were 
painfully  demonstrated,  we  should  naturally  have  assumed  that  the 
sense  of  American  nationality  was  developed  during  the  Revolution 
to  some  very  high  point.  Had  the  rebellious  States  emerged  vic- 
torious from  their  struggle  under  the  Constitution,  no  historical 
writer  would  probably  ever  have  thought  to  challenge  that  belief. 
But  the  States  in  fact  emerged  from  the  war,  not  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  framed  in  1781; 
and  the  painful  and  humiliating  experiences  of  the  following  years 
show  beyond  doubt  that  the  force  which  brought  the  colonies,  and 
later  the  States,  together  for  the  purposes  of  war  had,  by  the  close 
of  the  war,  become  almost  completely  exhausted  of  its  efficiency.  One 
looking  back  upon  the  situation  may  even  think  he  sees  signs  of 
reaction  toward  separate  Statehood. 

The  experiences  of  the  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
constitute  a  very  painful  chapter.  It  seems  impossible  to  realize 
that  men  who  thus  trifled  with  obligations  solemnly  assumed,  who 
disregarded  the  requisitions  of  Congress  and  defied  its  authority,  who 
let  the  Government  fall  away  into  weakness  and  contempt,  were  the 
heroic  ancestors  whose  exertions  and  sacrifices  during  the  Revolution 
have  been  so  much  applauded.  The  degree  of  delinquency  differed 
much;  but,  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  we  find,  during  all  that 
weary  time,  few  tokens  of  national  spirit.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  recite  the  story  of  the  various  efforts  made  between  1783  anul 
1787  to  secure  a  larger  grant  of  powers  to  the  government  of  the 
Confederation,  or  of  the  last  effort  which  culminated  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  the  latter  year.  The  complete  and  final 
failure  of  the  revenue  system  of  1788  and  of  the  Commercial  Oon« 
vention  at  Annapolis  in  1780,  together  with  the  outbreak  of  domes- 
tic violence  in  Massachusetts,   commonly  known  as  Shaj'l   Uebel- 
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lion,  had  caused  it  to  be  felt,  upon  all  sides,  that  the  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  was  the  last  chance  which  was  to  be  given  for  a  com- 
mon government  of  the  entire  thirteen  States.  Had  that  Conven- 
tion dissolved  without  recommending  a  Constitution  to  the  people, 
or  had  the  Constitution  not  been  adopted  by  the  people,  upon  its 
submission,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  have  been  any  way  out  of 
the  result  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  confederacies  established  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  How  narrow  was  the  escape  from  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  with  what  painful  sacri- 
fices of  political  principle  or  of  sectional  interest,  each  involving  the 
loss  of  some  adherent  within  the  Convention,  and  of  many  adherents 
among  the  people,  the  Compromises  of  the  Constitution  were  at  last 
effected ;  how  many  elements  of  ultimate  popular  weakness  were  in- 
troduced into  the  text  of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  achieve  an 
immediate  parliamentary  success ;  how  large  a  portion  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Convention  abandoned  the  task  in  alienation  or  dis- 
gust, to  denounce  the  outcome  before  the  people,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  here.  Nor  need  we  on  this  occasion  hold  our  breath  in  sus- 
pense while  contemplating  the  protracted  struggle  over  ratification, 
as  great  States,  like  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts,  ratified 
the  Constitution  by  the  narrowest  of  majorities,  and  victory  was 
again  and  again  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat. 

It  was,  I  believe,  this  year  and  a  half  of  discussion,  both  within 
and  without  the  Convention,  which  really  generated  the  first  serious 
and  strong  sentiment  of  American  nationality.  Not  in  the  measures 
of  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  not  in  the  heat  of  revolution, 
but  in  the  great  debate  of  17^7  and  1788,  did  the  feelings  which  in 
their  continued  growth  were  to  make  union  possible,  first  come  into 
ee.  Down  to  that  period  it  had  been  only  a  few  prophetic 
souls,  big  with  patriotic  impulses  and  lofty  enough  to  look  down  the 
ee  the  puissant  nation  which  was  yet  to  arise  out  of  confu- 
sion and  discord,  who  bad  borne  the  burden  of  American  nationality 
for  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen.  The  situation  was  there, 
inviting  to  union;    there  was  much  in  the  common  sacrifices  and 

efforts  of  the  and  States  to  Milord   the  subject  of 

impassioned  argument  and  patriotic  entreaty;  eyen  selfish  interests 
and  materia]  considerations  powerfully  urged  the  cause  of  union; 
but  the  heart  of  the  people  remained  oold  and  the  mind  of  the  people 
dark.  It  was  the  great  "campaign  of  education,'1  to  use  the  phrase 
of  modern  politics,  which  irried  on  by  Washington,  Franklin, 
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Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  and  their  associates,  which  first  opened  the 
eyes  of  our  people  to  the  benefits  of  a  real  and  vital  union  and 
warmed  their  hearts  with  something  of  a  truly  national  feeling; 
which  first  overcame  the  pride  of  Statehood  and  the  jealousies  and 
animosities  that  had  separated  classes  and  sections. 

Whether  Webster  and  Story  and  Curtis  on  the  one  hand,  or 
George  Tucker,  Calhoun,  and  Hayne  on  the  other,  were  nearer  the 
truth  in  their  views  of  the  relations  of  State  and  Nation  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  by  the  people 
ratified,  is  to-day  of  purely  historical  interest.  If  we  concede  all  that 
Mr.  Webster  and  Judge  Story  claimed,  it  is  still,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  political  student,  true  that  the  Constitution  of  1787 
merely  allowed  the  experiment  of  nationality  to  be  tried.  It  was 
yet  to  be  made  to  appear  whether  the  sentiments  and  feelings,  the 
views  and  purposes,  which  alone  could  make  the  Constitution  a 
practical  working  government,  capable  of  protecting  itself,  of  en- 
forcing its  authority  and  of  perpetuating  its  existence,  could  be  gen- 
erated in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  American  people,  a  ma- 
jority large  enough  to  afford  a  fair  margin  for  political  purposes. 
Conceding  the  full  validity  of  the  High  Federalist  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  was  written,  it  was  still  possible  that  an  adverse  course 
of  events,  a  hostile  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  organic 
law,  an  administration  continually  disparaging  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  and  restraining  the  scope  of  their  operation,  might, 
within  the  next  one  or  two  generations,  reduce  the  government  so 
formed  and  inaugurated  to  much  less  than  the  proportions  and  di- 
mensions of  the  government  of  a  nation ;  might  make  it,  in  effect,  no 
more  than  a  league  of  States,  under  a  federal  compact. 

I  am,  indeed,  not  fully  able  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cabot  Lodge,  that  there  was  in  1789  "  not  a  man  in  the  country  from 
Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  side,  to  George  Clinton  and 
George  Mason  on  the  other,"  who  did  not  regard  the  new  system  as 
one  "  from  which  each  and  every  State  had  the  right  peaceably  to 
withdraw,  a  right  which  was  very  likely  to  bo  exercised."  1  am  the 
rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  question,  What  should  be  done 
in  the  event  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  States,  to  break  up 
the  new  form  of  government?  was,  consciously  or  instincti\< 
avoided  by  the  advocates  of  union,  alike  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  before  the  people.  Take  that  other  famous  question, 
M  What  would  happen  if  Mr.  Speaker  should  name  names'.'"    it  could 
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only  be  answered,  "Heaven  alone  knows."  I  repeat,  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  adopted,  was  generally  contemplated,  not  as  establishing  a 
nation  but  only  as  setting  up  that  which  might,  if  the  main  course  of 
events  tended  in  that  direction,  in  time  become  a  nation.  If  not, 
what  then?  That  question,  our  fathers,  amid  mingled  hopes  and 
fears,  left  unanswered.  They  were  not  prepared  to  discuss  it.  They 
hardly  dared  formulate  it  in  their  own  minds.  The  Constitution  did 
indeed  declare  that  the  union  established  by  it  should  be  perpetu- 
ated; but  so  had  the  union  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
1781  been  declared  perpetual. 

Narrow  as  the  majority  was  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
framed  in  the  Convention  aDd  ratified  by  the  people,  it  was  yet,  even 
so,  not  a  legitimate  majority  in  favor  of  nationality,  for  nationality's 
sake.  Leaving  out  the  great  leaders  of  thought  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made,  and  leaving  out,  also,  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands whose  patriotic  fervor  would  admit  no  question,  the  Federalists 
very  generally  favored  union  from  interests  os  selfish  and  particular 
as  those  which  influenced  the  rice  and  indigo  planters  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  to  declare  that  they  would  not  accede  to  the  Consti- 
tution if  taxes  on  exports  were  in  any  form  to  be  admitted.  It  was 
because  they  constituted  the  commercial,  capitalist  class,  looking 
forward  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Revolution,  and  desiring 

■ties  with  England,  France  and  Spain,  which  should  favor  our 
trade,  especially  with  the  W*  st  Indies,  that  a  large  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  I  ititution  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Charleston 
voted  for  ratification. 

It  may  be  said  tii.it  self-ii  a  a  legitimate  ground  of  political 

attachment ;  and  that  w<  ly  to  distinguish  between  an  alle- 

which  Ifl  promoted  by  Bucb  a  consideration,  and  an  allegiance 

which    ifl  due   to  6  entimeo         This  Is  perfectly  true.     Self- 

indeed,  the  best  of  all  soils  out  of  which  patriotism  may 

Still  patriotism  ifl  cot  the  boil  but  the  plant  in  which  the 

pro:  of  the  dank  and  uu  rtb  have  been  transmuted,  by 

mderful  alchemy  of  nature,  into  stall;  and  leaf  and  Bower  and 

fruit.     A  tmon  interests  and  of  mutual  helpfulness  was 

to  produce  in  tl  ited  States  the  fairest  flowers  and  richest 

fruits  of  patriotic  feeling,  pato         i         vor,  pato  orifice; 

but,  at  the  I  not  the  ll  of  nationality    but   the 

ilations  of  prud<  rhich  secured  the  ratification  of  the  Con 

stitution,  even  by  so  narrow  a  m  That  instrument  had  been; 
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framed  largely  in  obedience  to  the  demands — let  us  say,  the  proper 
and  rightful  demands — of  the  commercial  and  capitalist  classes.  On 
the  part  of  many  of  these  there  was,  doubtless,  a  real  sentiment  of 
nationality.  But  on  the  part  of  more,  it  "  was  business,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  to-day;  and  when,  a  little  later,  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  Government  were  exerted  to  cripple  commerce,  as  by  the  Em- 
bargo and  Non-intercourse  Acts,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  in  New 
England  showed  that  it  was  a  very  tender  young  plant,  indeed. 

If,  then,  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  forward  from  the  proposition 
that  the  Constitution  of  1787  merely  permitted  the  experiment  of 
American  union  to  be  tried,  within  lines  laid  down  by  that  instrument, 
I  will  ask,  When  was  it  that  the  United  States  became  a  nation? 
Was  that  definitive  result  (definitive,  of  course,  subject  to  catastrophes 
which  might  destroy  any  nation,  however  homogeneous,  however 
harmonious,  however  long  its  life)  postponed  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  great  War  of  Secession,  as  the  writers  cited  would  hold;  or  did 
this  take  place  in  some  earlier  period,  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  forces 
which  may  be  regarded  as  having  chiefly  contributed  to  that  end? 
Chief  among  these  I  believe — largely  as  the  result  of  recent  think- 
ing on  the  subject — was  the  personality  of  George  Washington. 
Conscious  of  a  distinctly  grudging  disposition  in  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  great  men  upon  the  political  development  of  peoples,  per- 
haps even  subject  to  a  depreciatory  spirit  respecting  their  very 
greatness  itself,  I  yet  find  myself  more  and  more  turning  to  regard 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  as  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
the  Maker  of  the  Nation.  In  the  experiment  authorized  and  under- 
taken by  the  Constitution  of  1787-89,  not  only  his  transcendent 
authority  among  his  countrymen,  derived  from  his  personal  character 
and  from  his  services  in  achieving  independence,  but  his  lofty  bearing 
in  office,  his  impartiality  as  between  antagonistic  sections  and  com- 
peting interests,  his  prescience  respecting  the  evils  of  foreign  alliances 
and  affiliations,  and  his  fervent  Americanism  were  far  more  to  the 
future  of  the  country  than  the  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
had  used  the  phrase,  "  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  to  the  plastic  elements  of  the 
country,  in  the  outset  to  that  great  political  experiment,  more  than 
all  other  statesmen  put  together.  In  securing  comparative  peace  be- 
tween the  angry  factions  of  that  day;  in  holding  the  nation,  as  no 
other  man  could  have  done,  out  of  the  giant  struggle  between  Franco 
and  England;   in  impressing  respect  for  law,  for  public  credit,  and  for 
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the  forms  of  the  new  Government;  and  in  silently,  but  powerfully 
and  grandly,  teaching  the%  lesson  of  devotion  to  union,  he  not  only 
gave  time  for  a  fortuDate  trial  of  the  Constitution,  but  he  contributed 
a  positive  force  which  we  cannot  overestimate  toward  its  orderly 
and  energetic  operation  during  the  first  critical  years. 

Of  the  direct  contributions  made  by  President  Washington  to 
the  development  of  American  nationality,  the  greatest  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  his  judicial  appointments.  Jefferson,  indeed, 
having  regard  to  the  remarkable  impartiality  with  which  Washington 
bore  himself  as  between  factions  and  political  leaders,  once  said  that 
Washington  was  no  Federalist;  but  his  choice  of  judges  for  the 
Supreme  Court  shows  beyond  question  where  he  stood  on  the  great 
issue,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  be  permitted  to 
become  a  real  and  virtual  nation.  So  powerfully  did  Washington, 
through  his  judicial  appointments,  impress  upon  that  court  the  stamp 
of  American  nationality,  that  Jefferson,  so  late  as  1810,  complained 
to  Gallatin,  that  this  branch  of  the  Government  had  braved  the  spirit 
and  will  of  the  nation  for  ten  years  after  the  nation  had  manifested 
its  will  by  a  complete  reform  in  every  branch  depending  on  itself. 
By  "  braving  the  will  of  the  nation, "  it  is  needless  to  say,  Mr.  Jefferson 
meant  maintaining  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  from  1789  to  1810,  the  tremendous 
powers  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  judiciary  were, 
essentially  through  Washington's  own  appointments,  exerted  steadily 
and  unremittingly  on  the  side  of  an  indestructible  union. 

The  Third  Article  was,  in  truth,  "  the  sleeping  lion"  of  the  Con- 
stitution :  not  because  its  phraseology  was  obscure,  but  because  no 

m  the  Convention  bad  been  able  to  lift  himself  high  enough  to 

see  the  full  scope  of  that  terrific  power  which  should  decide  alike 

and  the  arts  of  State  legislatures  to  be  contrary  to 

the  Constitution;  which  should  sit  in  judgment  on  measures  and  on 
which  should  become  the  supreme  arbiter  between  State  and 
nation ;  wliieh  should  in  the  result  determine  what  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment this  was  to  be.  Given  the  provisions  relating  to  tin;  judiciary, 
it  was  Inevitable  that  a  cation  should  in  time  result,  provided,  only, 
that  the  Supreme  I      rt  should  be  permitted  to  e  the  jurisaic 

tion  accorded  it,  and  that  i  majority  of  the  judges  should,  through  a 

lerable    term    of    J<  be    men    holding    strong    and     resolute 

opinions  in  favor  of  tie-  authority  of  the  General  Government.  The 
latter  condition  was  supplied  bj  the  judicial  appointments  of  Wash- 
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ington,  followed  by  President  Adams's  supremely  fortunate  selection 
of  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice.  The  former  condition  was  far  the 
more  critical  and  doubtful  of  fulfilment.  Scarcely  had  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  settled  fully  to  their  work  when  the  reasonable- 
ness and  rightfulness  of  their  jurisdiction  were  challenged,  as  the 
result  of  the  Chisholm  case;  and  the  11th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— the  first  real  amendment  of  that  instrument,  the  ten  pre- 
ceding amendments  having  been  virtually  a  condition  of  ratification — 
provided  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another 
State  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state.  Had  this 
amendment,  as  was  well  to  be  feared,  been  the  first  of  a  series  of 
inroads  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts,  the  development 
of  American  nationality  would  have  sustained  a  severe  check.  But, 
in  fact,  the  11th  Amendment  in  itself  constituted  no  serious  breach 
of  the  judicial  power;  and  it  was  destined  to  remain  alone.  Even  in 
the  war  upon  the  judiciary,  so  furiously  waged  by  the  angry  Ke- 
publicans  in  Jefferson's  first  term,  no  responsible  statesman  dared 
propose  to  reconstitute  the  Supreme  Court,  or  take  away  any  part  of 
its  remaining  jurisdiction. 

But  the  most  important  reinforcement  which  the  judicial  power 
received  during  the  course  of  our  early  history  came  through  the  ill- 
considered  attack  made  upon  it  in  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions of  1798-99;  the  one  set  drawn  by  Madison,  the  other  by 
Jefferson.  These  resolutions,  inspired  by  Republican  rage  at  the 
foolish  and  mischievous  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  Adams's  admin- 
istration, denied  that  there  was  any  "common  judge,"  as  between 
State  and  Nation;  and  in  effect  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Supreme  Court  joining  with  Congress  in  usurpation  of  powers  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  each  State  retained  for  itself  the  right 
to  judge  both  as  to  the  fact  of  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
as  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
opponents  of  national  authority  should  have  taken  a  more  injudicious 
occasion  for  making  an  issue  regarding  the  judicial  power.  The 
offensive  measures  at  which  these  resolutions  were  aimed  were,  bj 
their  very  terms,  to  expire  in  less  than  three  jean,  and,  in  fact, 
before  the  close  of  that  period,  a  Congress  and  a  President  bad  beeo 
elected  intensely  hostile  to  the  principles  of  this  legislation.  It 
was  against  abuses  so   transient,  that   Madison   and   JetlVrson   would 
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have  invoked  the  evil  spirit  of  nullification,  which  would  make 
stable  government  and  a  permanent  union  impossible. 

The  resolutions  of  Virginia  were  sent  by  the  legislature  which 
had  passed  them  to  the  other  States,  giving  rise  to  a  great  debate, 
which  was  second  only  to  that  which  preceded  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  educational  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  country 
and  in  promoting  the  formation  of  clear  and  correct  views  regarding 
the  relations  of  State  and  Nation.  In  spite  of  the  ability  and  address 
with  which  Madison  sought  to  explain  and  to  justify  the  Virginia 
Resolutions,  the  battle  went  heavily  against  the  doctrines  of  nullifi- 
cation. That  heresy  was,  indeed,  not  stamped  out  at  the  time.  It 
was  even  yet  to  reappear  in  our  politics,  but  the  discussion  over  the 
resolutions  of  1798-99  destroyed  its  prestige  and  greatly  crippled 
its  malignant  power.  When,  long  years  after,  it  was  again  asserted, 
during  the  fierce  contest  over  the  tariff  of  1832,  it  found  a  people 
who  had  been  educated  to  regard  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  the  "  common  judge"  between  Nation  and  State.  Mean- 
while, a  succession  of  great  judges  had  pronounced  that  splendid 
series  of  judicial  decisions — masterly,  comprehensive,  and  overwhelm- 
ing,— which  set  American  nationality  upon  an  impregnable  basis. 

The  two  constitutional  principles,  the  establishment  of  which, 
beyond  the  power  of  men  to  subvert  or  uproot  them,  we  owe  chiefly 
to  Judge  Marshall,  are:  First,  that,  while  the  General  Government 
is  limited  as  to  its  objects,  it  is  vet  as  to  those  objects  supreme. 
Second,   that  in  enforcing   its  constitutional  authority,  in  doing  its 

titutional  work,  in  reaching  its  constitutional  ends,  the  Govern- 
men1  is  not  confi]  narrow  courses;  is  not  shut  up  to  any  single 

line  of   action;     is  not  limited    in  or   methods.      It  has  a 

full,  fair,  and  tree  choice  among  all  the  means,  not  expressly  forbid- 
den in  the  Constitution,  which  are  reasonable,  expedient,  and  politic 

to  those  ends;    a  choice  as  full,  fair,  and  free  as  if   the   objects 

of  t.  eminent  were  Dot  limit  d. 

In  1801  the  Federalist  party  fell  finally  from  power  and  the  Re 
public;.:  the  administration  of  the  country.     The  bitter- 

i    that    fourth    <>f    March    mourned    the   defeat   of 

Adams  and  the  i         »n  of  J<  n,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  re- 

peat political  revolution,  would  have  rejoiced  in  his   in- 

1 1!.  and  bays  triumphed  over  Ins  enemies  with  the  stern  joy  of 
;i  II  prophet.     Had  the  Federalist  succession  been  continued, 

the  Republican  party  must  have  remained  the  grudging  and  oontinu' 
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ally  encroaching  enemy  of  national  authority;  and  the  contest  would 
have  gone  on  with  inrceasing  bitterness  over  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  General  Government.  But  the  election  of  Jefferson  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  "  Old  Republicanism"  far  more  completely 
than  could  have  been  effected  by  any  success  of  the  Federalists 
however  overwhelming  or  however  long  continued.  The  phenome- 
non is  a  familiar  one;  and  such  changes  are  sometimes  ludicrous  in 
their  precipitancy.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  excise  duties  and 
the  general  bankruptcy  law,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the 
new  system  of  circuit  courts,  notwithstanding  the  persecution  of  the 
judiciary  under  the  cover  of  impeachment,  the  accession  of  the  Re- 
publicans to  power  under  Jefferson  definitively  committed  that  half  of 
the  nation  which  had  thus  far  been  grudging,  factious,  and  reactionary, 
to  the  cause  of  a  true  nationality.  In  office,  the  vast  majority  of  that 
party  drifted  into  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  political  power 
with  hardly  a  struggle  or  a  scruple  of  conscience,  leaving  only  an 
insignificant  fragment,  under  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  to  wave  the 
flag  of  the  "  Old  Republicanism." 

Even  more  ludicrous  was  the  relapse  of  no  small  part  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, especially  in  New  England,  as  they  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  and  as  they  found  the  national  control  of  commerce, 
for  which  they  had  mainly  been  eager  to  set  up  the  Government,  ex- 
ercised, we  may  well  say,  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  but  still  con- 
stitutionally, to  the  injury  of  their  trade  and  navigation,  through  the 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts.  Perhaps,  like  Jonah,  they  "  did 
well  to  be  angry"  at  seeing  their  vessels  rotting  at  the  wharves  and 
the  grass  growing  in  the  streets  of  their  chief  commercial  towns. 
But  when  they  carried  their  rightful  opposition  and  indignation  to 
the  point  of  denouncing  the  exercise  of  constitutional  power  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive,  threatening  nullification  and  secession,  and 
drinking  treasonable  toasts,  they  furnished  a  spectacle  at  which  gods 
and  men  might  laugh.  And  now  it  is  curious  to  see  the  rapidly 
diminishing  band  of  irreconcilable  Federalists  joining  hands  with 
Randolph's  little  group  of  *'  Quids"  and  extolling  the  M  Old  Republi- 
canismv  of  1798-99,  while  the  great  majority  of  both  the  former 
Federalists  and  the  former  Republicans,  in  the  second  term  of  Jeffer- 
son and  in  the  first  term  of  Madison,  gradually  draw  together  into 
a  largely  predominant  party,  holding  the  administration  of  the  country 
by  a  sure  tenure  on  the  ground  of  the  reasonable  and  moderate  exer 
cise  of  all    the  powers  which   could   fairly    he  claimed    to   have   heen 
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given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  General  Government,1  putting  an 
end  finally  to  the  great  debate  "which  had  so  long  gone  forward 
regarding  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States.  The  unseemly 
attitude  and  acts  of  the  irreconcilable  Federalists,  both  before  and 
during  the  war  with  England,  are  not  to  be  regretted,  except  only  by 
those  of  their  immediate  descendants  who,  have  personal  reasons  for 
being  sensitive  on  the  subject.  They  did  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
Government;  and  they  constituted  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Eepublicans  in  constitutional  and  patriotic  views.  The 
men  who  had  drawn  the  Resolutions  of  1798-99  learned  how  hateful  is 
the  sound  of  threatened  nullification  and  secession  by  hearing  it  from 
the  lips  of  their  opponents.  To  the  men  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
defiance  of  national  authority  seemed  only  wicked  and  detestable  when 
it  came  from  the  Northeast. 

By  far  the  greatest  single  fact  of  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
as  bearing  upon  the  development  of  American  nationality,  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana.  In  1803,  Mr.  Jefferson,  tempted  beyond  his 
self-control  by  the  brilliant  offers  of  Napoleon,  bought  from  France 
the  immense  empire  West  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  could  no 
authority  be  found  in  the  Constitution,  through  any  exercise  of  strict 
construction,  for  such  an  acquisition  of  territory  without  the  consent 
of  the  States  which  were  parties  to  the  original  compact;  but  the 
palpable,  necessary  consequences  of  this  acquisition,  through  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  membership  of  the  Union  and  upon  the  balance  of  power 
within  the  Government,  were  simply  overwhelming.  In  the  Con- 
don of  1787,  grave  apprehensions  had  been  expressed  lest  the 
States  to  be  formed  from  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  should, 
in  time,  weigh  down  the  Atlantic  States;  and  it  was  even  proposed 
to  Bel  a  limit  to  the  total  number  of  members  who  should  ever  be  ad* 
mitted  to  Congress  from  that  region.     Ye\  here  was  a  new  territory  of 

I    million   square*   mil's   which    Mr.    Jefferson    bad  undertaken     to  say 

should  become  a  part  of  the  United  States  forever;  and  its  inhabitants 
M incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the  United  States  and  admitted  as 
d   as  possible,  accordii  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 

stitution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advai  and  immuni- 

of  citizens  of  the   United  State?."     If  we  look  merely  to  the 
practical  eonseqm  i  thi    treaty,  as  affecting  the  future  member- 

ship of  the  Union,  as  threatening  th<-  rights  and  powers  of  the  origi- 

1  Fortxampla  thi  prompt  and  unfa   itatins  action  of  Madiaon  IntheQlm- 
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nal  parties  to  the  "  federal  compact,"  and  as  bearing  upon  the  balance 
of  power  within  the  Government,  we  must  admit  this  measure  to  have 
been  of  an  absolutely  revolutionary  character.  This,  too,  was  a  revo- 
lution in  the  direction  of  centralization  and  the  impairment  of  the 
powers  of  the  original  States,  brought  about  by  the  very  party  which 
had  undertaken  to  maintain  the  principle  of  strict  construction  and  to 
provide  the  needed  opposition  to  inevitable  tendencies  toward  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  the  General  Government. 

In  the  last  clause  is  found  the  chief  significance  of  that  momen- 
tous transaction.  It  was  the  States- Eights  party  which  had  done 
this  imperial  act.  It  was  the  very  founder  of  that  party  who  had 
put  his  hand  to  what  he  admitted  was  an  extra-constitutional,  if  not 
unconstitutional,  measure  (and,  by  the  States-Rights  doctrine,  an  ex- 
tra-constitutional must  needs  be  an  unconstitutional  measure),  for  the 
purpose  of  aggrandizing  the  nation  beyond  what  had  been  conceived 
by  the  most  sanguine.  There  had  been  two  parties  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  party  which  had  maintained 
the  idea  of  a  federal  compact,  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  powers 
given  to  the  General  Government,  of  holding  the  revenues  and  the 
agencies  of  that  government  down  to  its  absolutely  necessary  uses, 
that  now,  under  the  immense  temptation  offered  by  Bonaparte,  sur- 
rendered its  principles ;  had  committed  an  imperial  act  of  far-reach- 
ing and  permanent  consequences ;  and  overwhelmed  the  original 
States  by  the  certain  future  access  of  an  indefinite  number  of  new 
members. 

All  this  time  there  had  been  steadily  operating  a  force  to  which  I 
have  not  yet  adverted,  but  which  in  any  view  of  the  development  of 
American  nationality,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  of  immense  ef- 
ficiency in  the  making  of  the  nation.  This  force  was  found  in  the 
growth  of  great  communities  upon  the  territory  within  the  original 
domain  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The  influence 
of  this  cause  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  and  even  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Government  itself,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  had  existed  ifl 
separate  communities  before  confederation  had  been  practically  accom- 
plished. Each  had  its  own  laws  and  social  institutions,  its  conscious- 
ness of  Statehood,  its  definite  character,  its  history.  When  these  com- 
munities entered  into  the  Union  it  was,  even  for  those  most  strongly 
Federalist  in  feeling,  inevitably  with  large  reservations  of  pride,  inter- 
est, and  affection,  with  some  grudging  as  t«>  even   grant  of  powei 
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the  common  government,  and  with  much  of  hesitation,  jealousy  and 
suspicion  regarding  the  motives  and  probable  actions  of  its  allies.  How 
different  the  case  in  respect  to  the  States  which  were  to  be  introduced 
into  the  giant  league  from  the  territory  beyond  the  Alleghanies! 
What  is  to  be  said  of  them  is  not  wholly  true  of  Kentucky,  because 
of  the  close  relations  of  that  colony  with  Virginia — as  intimated  in 
the  Resolutions  of  1798-99;  but  in  general  it  may  be  asserted  that 
they  came  into  the  Union  with  vastly  less  of  reservation  both  as  to 
purposes  and  as  to  feelings,  than  was  possible  to  any  of  the  original 
members.  They  had  been  governed,  while  in  a  territorial  condition, 
directly  by  the  United  States,  with  such  concessions  to  local  self- 
government  as  might  seem  to  Congress  for  their  good.  They  had 
learned  to  look  to  the  General  Government  for  protection  against  the 
Indians,  for  the  means  of  opening  their  rivers  to  navigation,  for  the 
survey  of  their  lands,  for  the  endowment  of  their  schools.  Few  were 
the  doubts  and  small  were  the  reservations  with  which  the  hardy 
pioneers  rendered  their  allegiance,  after  the  great  question  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  settled  in  their  favor.  Here 
no  pride  of  Statehood  diminished  the  affection  and  devotion  of  the 
citizen.  Constitutional  scruples  were  at  a  discount  with  these  rude, 
strong,  brave  men;  and  lawyer-like  distinctions  over  the  divisions  of 
sovereignty  troubled  them  little.  They  wanted  a  government  and 
a  strong  government;  and  in  the  continually  growing  power  of  the 
Republic  they  found  the  competent  object  of  their  civic  trust  and 
pride  and  lqv< 

But,  after  all  the  progn  Bfl  in  the  direction  of  nationality  which 
lias  been  recited,  the  war  of  L812  waa  .-till  needed  to  perfect  the 
union  of  the  States.  For  more  than  twenty  years  the  American  peo- 
ple had  1.  ther  ander  a  common  name;    accustomed  to  the 

-it;,-,  a  common  flag,  a  common  money; 

more  and  more  perfectly  the  Lesson  <>f  obedience,  and 

acquiring  more  and  more  of  the  brae  Bpiritol  n  and  loyalty. 

Merely  in  [ether,  provided  only  the  experiences  «>f  a 

pie  are  <>u  the  whole  m<  el  than  bitter,  there  ia  much  virtue 

Qtimentfl   and    in8tinctfl   of   nationality.      By   far   the 

er  part  of  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitu- 

.  had  passed  away  prior  t<>  1812;    and  a  still  larger  part  of  the 
•  (  population  bad  been  born  under  the  Union,  or  bad  come  t«> 
of  political  responsibilitj         ••  the  organization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.     To  all    these   it  seerne-i    perfectly  natural    and  a  matter   of 
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course  that  there  should  be  a  United  States  of  America,  as  it  could 
not  have  appeared  to  any,  even  to  the  most  patriotic,  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Confederation.  But  to  all  these  forces  mak- 
ing for  nationality,  there  was  now  to  be  added  the  experience  of  a 
great  war  against  a  common  enemy. 

Discreditable  to  our  arms,  and  even  in  many  points  ludicrous,  as 
were  the  military  operations  of  the  first  year  and  a  half,  while  we 
were  engaged  in  not  conquering  Canada,  the  second  war  with  England 
must  yet  be  looked  upon,  in  any  study  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can nationality,  as  a  force  of  the  first  order.  Had  it  been  a  Federalist 
administration  which  sought  to  carry  on  such  a  war,  the  results  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  General  Government.  The  saving  fact  was  that  it  was  the  Re- 
publican party,  the  original  guardian  and  sole  trustee  of  the  consti- 
tutional tradition  of  strict  construction  and  limited  powers,  which  had 
undertaken  to  avenge  the  accumulated  wrongs  we  had  so  long  suffered 
from  the  almost  inconceivable  arrogance  of  England.  In  such  a 
situation,  with  the  irreconcilable  Federalists  driven  into  the  attitude 
of  vehement  criticism  and  even  of  active  opposition,  the  nation  made 
ground  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  authority  and  efficiency.  No  gov- 
ernment can  carry  on  a  war  without  feeling  strongly  the  impulse  to 
aggrandize  its  own  powers  and  to  put  its  opponents  and  its  critics 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  And  more  still,  and  far  more,  was  to  come, 
as  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  the  Government  drove  a  Republican  admin- 
istration into  every  one  of  the  financial  measures  which  it  had  de- 
nounced as  monstrous  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  people,  when  they  were  first  proposed  by  Hamilton  and 
carried  out  under  Washington.  It  was  a  Republican  administration 
which  passed  the  first  distinctly  protective  tariff,  imposed  excise  duties, 
enacted  a  direct  tax,  rolled  up  an  enormous  public  debt,  created  a 
sinking  fund,  and  founded  a  national  bank.  Who  then  was  loft  to 
protest  that  the  United  States  should  not  become  a  nation? 

Francis  A.  Walker. 


THE    FKEE-SILVEK   ARGUMENT. 

No  one  in  a  magazine  article  can  treat  conclusively  the  question  of 
silver.  So  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  basic  facts  and  so  many  mis- 
representations have  been  made,  resulting  in  a  cloud  of  dust  thrown 
over  the  whole  subject,  that  one  to  convince  must  write  in  extended 
form,  protecting  one's  self  with  undisputed  authorities  and  statistics  at 
each  step,  with  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  as  his  shield 
of  safety  from  deluded  writers  and  false  logicians.  And  yet  a  single 
lesson  may  be  presented  in  the  ordinary  length  of  a  magazine  article 
that  will  be  conclusive. 

When  our  forefathers,  whose  memories  are  cherished  and  to  whom 
we  properly  accord  great  wisdom,  established  this  Government,  they 
adopted  a  financial  system  that  was  believed  by  them  to  be  founded 
on  correct  and  scientific  principles.  What  was  it?  It  was  bimetal- 
lism. But  in  what  form  did  they  establish  bimetallism,  and  what 
with  them  did  bimetallism  mean? 

1.  It  meant  the  mints'  coining  all  the  silver  and  gold  that  came, 
free  of  charge,  into  money — primary  money — both  to  be  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  any  and  all  debts.1 

2.  The  ratio  was  fixed  between  the  two  metals  at  15  to  1  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  pure  lilver  in  tin;  silver  dollar  was  to  be  fifteen  times  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  gold  dollar.      Or,  to  reverse  the  proposition, 

the  gold  iri  th»-  gold  dollar  was  to  be  one-fifteenth  the  weight  of  the 

silver  in  the  lilver  dollar. 

Thus,  the  mints  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  coinage  into  money 
of  all  the  .-ilver  and  gold  that  might  apply,  and  the  Republic  was  to 
rely  on  these  two  metals  exclusively  for  its  primary  money. 

\Vrhy  two   metals?      One — silver — would   answer  the   purposes  of 

the  people — of  the  many;  would  become  the  medium  of  exchange  of 

the  middle  and    lower  G  and    circulate    to  the-    DOtf  I  of   civiliza- 

tion.      The  oth*T    -gold      would  be  the  money  of    the  rich  ;md  would 

1  s*;*-  eotof  WW  pegei  i  -  B,  and  t.  "Coinage Laws  of  the  United  states 
175*2  to  L994,  with  an  a>ppendii  "f  Sim  i  1 1-  relating  t<>  Ooio  and  Currency — 
fourth  edition,  revised  and  i  oi  leoted  f,>  a ngust  i,  ihjm." 

2« 
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be  used  in  the  larger  transactions  of  business.  If  to  either,  to  which 
of  the  two  metals  did  our  forefathers  attach  the  greater  importance? 

To  silver.  This  was  to  be  a  government  of  the  people,  with  its 
organic  laws,  its  financial  policy,  and  its  statute  laws  intended  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  many,  the  poorer  people.  The  study  of 
history  showed  that  the  rich  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that 
the  selfishly  rich  were  aggressive  and  were  ever  seeking  to  promote 
class-legislation  intended  further  to  enrich  themselves.  It  was  from 
this  class-legislation  that  favored  the  few  that  our  forefathers  declared 
their  independence,  and  in  establishing  the  principles  of  republican- 
ism they  drafted  a  financial  policy  with  other  laws  that  were  intended 
to  counteract  the  influences  of  the  selfish  few  and  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  many.  They,  therefore,  of  the  two  metals,  favored  silver, 
the  people's  money. 

How  did  they  favor  it?  They  made  it  the  unit — the  thing  in 
which  gold  was  to  be  valued.  There  were  to  be  no  two  yard-sticks  in 
the  money  they  adopted.  Gold  was  to  be  valued  in  silver.  The 
gold  coins  were  to  be  of  the  value  of  so  many  silver  units.  The  un- 
limited demand  for  both  metals  by  opening  the  mints  to  all  that  came 
would  tend  to  hold  the  commercial  parity  of  the  two  metals  at  the 
ratio  fixed  for  their  coinage;  but,  if  it  did  not,  then  the  ratio  would 
be  changed  and  the  change  would  be  made  in  the  gold  coins.  The 
silver  coins  were  not  to  be  recoined  or  changed.  Silver — the  peo- 
ple's money — would  be  treated  as  sacred.  The  unit  would  be  un- 
disturbed. Any  fluctuation  or  disturbance  in  commerce  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  ratio  was  to  be  borne  by  the  rich — never  by  the 
poor.  This  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  our  republican 
government  and  its  financial  laws. 

To  call  in  all  the  silver  coins  to  recoin  them  would  be  a  serious 
interference  with  the  business  of  the  people.  To  recoin  the  gold  coins 
would  not  to  any  great  extent  disturb  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
who  seldom  handle  them.  Many  of  the  very  poor  people  seldom  see 
a  gold  coin.  There  having  been  at  all  times  an  average  of  about  one 
hundred  silver  coins  in  circulation  to  one  gold  coin,  the  cost  would 
be  proportionately  about  one  hundred  times  as  much  to  recoin  the 
silver  coins  as  to  recoin  the  gold  coins.  And  the  time  consumed  in 
recoining  the  silver  would  be  proportionately  a  greater  disturbance  to 
business  than  to  recoin  the  gold.  Thus  there  was  wisdom  as  well  as 
a  love  of  principle  in  what  our  forefathers  did. 

The   unit  of   value,    therefore,  was   made    from   silver,  and  when 
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European  influences  had  at  a  later  period  (1834)  disturbed  the  com- 
mercial parity  of  the  two  metals  at  15  to  1,  our  Government  changed 
the  ratio  to  16  to  1.  They  changed  the  gold  dollar  from  one-fif- 
teenth the  weight  of  a  silver  dollar  to  one-sixteenth  the  weight  of  a 
silver  dollar.  The  eagles,  or  ten-dollar  gold  coins,  were  reduced  from 
270  grains  each  to  258  grains.  Twelve  grains  were  taken  out  of 
each  piece,  and  other  gold  coins  were  reduced  in  size  proportionately. 
The  weights  of  the  silver  coins,  however,  were  not  disturbed.  The 
quantity  of  pure  silver  in  the  silver  dollar,  the  unit  of  value,  re- 
mained the  same  from  1792  till  1873.  The  gold  coins  were  changed 
to  be  of  the  value  of  so  many  silver  units. 

Thus,  of  the  two  metals,  silver  was  the  favored  metal.  It  was  to 
control  gold.  The  people's  money  was  to  control  the  rich  man's 
money.  This  was  republicanism.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  The 
mints  were  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals, 
and  with  the  two  at  a  commercial  parity,  either  answered  for  use  as 
money.  The  two  combined  became  the  measure  of  values  for  all 
other  property.  Gold  was  measured  in  silver;  and  property  meas- 
ured its  value  in  the  money  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  This  was 
bimetallism.  Under  this  bimetallism  there  were  coined  at  our  mints 
from  1792  to  L840,  $28,312,435  in  gold  coins,  and  855,104,917.40  in 
silver  coins — nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  gold.1 

The  foregoing  are  basic  facts  and  principles,  and  nothing  has  been 
told  or  dealt  with  that  is  not  admitted,  except  that  the  unit  was  made 
from  silver.  This  is  now  seriously  denied,  and  partisan  gold -standard 
editors  and  other  writers  are  making  a  concerted  assault  on  this  prop- 
on.  They  seek  to  break  it  down — a  vain  effort  that  will  recoil 
on  them. 

The  policy  of  th     Q  >vernment  as  adopted  in  1790-92  was  formu- 

1  chiefly  during  the  pn  of  the  Continental  Congress.     The 

of  the  discussion  that  led  op  to  the  fixing  of  the  unit  may 

be  found  in  tl  b  papers  of  thai  period  that  have,  been  reprinted  in 

the  report  of  the  international  monel  af erence  of  L878,  and  con- 

of  the  follow  1-  : 

i    "Mi   .!«•;  mii  the  Establishment  of  i  Money  i  nit  and  <>f  a 

( ioinage  for  the  United  Btates." 

port  of  a  Grand  Committee  on  ;li<-  Money  Unit." 

linage  System  Proposed  to  CJongn  s  April  h,   17sc»,   i>\   Samuel 
od  ;<n<i  Walt,  r  LWingston,  irho  Constituted  the  Board  of  Treasury." 
i      Mi'-  Us  "ini ion   "ii  <  Ioinage  "t  I ngu  I  s    I  '>-■ 

■  '  |  f  Coinage  Laws  already  referred  to. 
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5.  "  Report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Mint." 

6.  "  Miscellaneous  Documents. " 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson  on  page  438  advises  the 
following  coins : 

"1.  A  golden  piece  equal  in  value  to  $10. 

"2.  The  unit  or  dollar  itself  of  silver. 

"  3.  The  tenth  of  a  dollar  of  silver  also. 

44  4.  The  hundredth  of  a  dollar  of  copper. " 

The  above  is  his  exact  language.     Further  on  Mr.  Jefferson  says: 

44 The  unit  or  dollar  is  a  known  coin  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  to  the  mind 
of  the  people.  It  is  already  adopted  from  South  to  North,  has  identified  our 
currency,  and  therefore  happily  offers  itself  as  a  unit  already  introduced.  Our 
public  debt,  our  requisitions  and  their  apportionments  have  given  it  actual  and 
long  possession  of  the  place  of  unit.  The  course  of  our  commerce,  too,  will  bring 
us  more  of  this  than  any  other  foreign  coin,  and  therefore  renders  it  more  worthy 
of  attention."  .  .  .  44If  we  determine  that  a  dollar  shall  be  our  unit  we  must 
then  say  with  precision  what  a  dollar  is." 

And  then  again  he  says: 

44The  quantity  of  fine  silver  which  shall  constitute  the  unit  being  settled, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  a  table  should  be  formed 
from  the  assay  before  suggested,  classing  the  several  foreign  coins  according  to 
their  fineness. "     (Page  449. ) 

And  again  on  page  443  he  recommends  that  a    committee  be    ap- 
pointed : 

44 To  prepare  an  ordinance  for  establishing  the  unit  of  money  within  these 
States  ;  for  subdividing  it  and  for  striking  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  on  the 
following  principles : 

"That  the  money  unit  of  these  States  shall  be  equal  in  value  to  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  containing  so  much  fine  silver  as  the  assay  before  directed  shall 
show  to  be  contained  on  an  average  in  dollars  of  the  several  dates  circulating 
with  us. 

"That  this  unit  shall  be  divided  into  tenths  and  hundredths." 

In  the  report  of  the  grand  committee  on  the  money  unit  that  fixed 
the  silver  dollar  as  the  unit  we  find  the  following: 

"The  quantity  of  pure  silver  being  fixed  that  is  to  be  in  the  unit  or  dollar 
and  the  relation  between  silver  and  gold  being  fixed,  all  the  other  weights  must 
follow  (p.  447).  .  .  .  On  the  8th  of  April,  1786,  the  Board  of  Treasury  directed 
to  the  President  of  Congress  their  report  on  certain  principle*  for  establishing 
a  mint,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Confess.  The  report  WM 
in  triplicate  and  contained,  an  will  be  seen  below,  three  distinct  schemes,  each 
of  which  was  set  forth  in  the  report  with  great  part  iewlai -ity    (p,    I  lv 

Each  of  these  reports  proposed  a  silver  dollar  as  the  unit. 

The  opposite  view  of  the  question   wai   presented   l>v  Alexander 
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Hamilton,  and  his  report  is  in  the  book  referred  to  and  now  before 
me  with  the  other  documents  above  referred  to.     He  says: 

"But,  if  the  dollar  should,  notwithstanding,  be  supposed  to  have  the  best 
title  to  being  considered  as  the  present  unit  in  the  coins,  it  would  remain  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  a  dollar  ought  to  be  understood  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what 
precise  quantity  of  fine  silver  (p.  456) ....  The  next  inquiry  toward  a  right 
determination  of  what  ought  to  be  the  future  money  unit  of  the  United  States 
turns  upon  these  questions  :  Whether  it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  either 
of  the  metals,  in  preference  to  the  other  or  not ;  and  if  to  either,  to  which  of 
them  (p.  458)." 

On  page  479  Mr.  Hamilton  recapitulates  and  advises  as  follows : 

"One  gold  piece  equal  in  weight  and  value  to  ten  units  or  dollars. 

"  One  gold  piece  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  former  and  which  shall  be  a  unit 
or  dollar. 

"One  silver  piece  which  shall  also  be  a  unit  or  dollar. 

"One  silver  piece  which  shall  be  in  weight  and  value  a  tenth  part  of  the 
silver  unit  or  dollar." 

Mr.  Jefferson  at  one  time  came  very  near  yielding  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  the  whole  matter  went  into  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  at  its  second  session,  and  out  of  the  recommendation 
and  discussions  that  had  been  had,  the  result  was  the  enactment  of 
the  law  of  179^,  and  section  9  of  that  act  is  the  one  that  settled  this 
question.      It  is  as  follows: 

"And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  struck 
and  ooinad  at  th  •  said  mint,  coins  of  gold,  silver,  aud  copper  of  the  following  de- 
nominations, values,  and  descriptions,  viz: 

"Eagles — Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  247$ 
grains  of  pure  or  270  grains  of  standard  gold. 

"Half  Eagle*— Each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars  and  to  contain  123f 
grains  of  pore  or  180  grains  of  standard  gold. 

lartex  Region    Each  to  bed  the  value  of  $2.50and  to  contain  sixty-one 

and    MTen  eighths  giaioi    of   pure   or    sixty-seven  and    four-eighths  grains  of 
standard  gold. 

"Dollari  of  Unit  Each  to  be  of  the  valve  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the 
mom  le  now  current  and  to  contain  871  j^  grains,  of  pure  or  4lCgrains  of  standard 

silver 

"Half  Dollai  b  to  be  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit  and  to  con- 

tain ]"'»>     grains  Of  par  \  grains  <>f  standard  silver. 

"Quarter  Dollan  Bach  to  be  of  one  fonrtb  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit 
■nd  to  contain  ninety-two  and  tin  entha  grains  of  pure  or  104  grains 

mdar-l  -o  I  •.  • 

The  •-*•  <>f  the  minor  coins. 

I  irill  thus  be  leen  that  the  unit  was  settle. 1  <>n  silver  and  re- 
mained the  law  until  1^7:5,  when  it  was  ohanged  to  read  as  follows: 

"  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  Statst  ihall  be  a  one  dollar  piece,  which, 
at  the  itandard  ball  bi  the  unit  ol  value. " 
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The  mints  were  then  closed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  a  fierce  and  hostile  attitude  has  been  assumed  toward  it  since 
that  time.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  fixing  the  unit  originally,  the 
advice  of  Hamilton  was  rejected  and  that  of  Jefferson  was  adopted, 
and  while  that  was  the  law  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  silver  in  a 
silver  dollar  to  be  worth  less  than  a  dollar  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be 
less  than  a  bushel.  It  will  be  observed  that  Hamilton's  suggestion 
of  two  units,  a  gold  unit  and  a  silver  unit,  was  not  adopted,  and 
Jefferson's  position  was  adopted — of  a  unit  fixed  on  silver  only. 
Jefferson's  plan  contemplated  a  change  in  the  commercial  ratio  of  the 
metal  in  the  two  coins  with  the  intention  of  changing  the  size  of  the 
gold  coins  if  a  change  of  ratio  should  occur;  and  this  change  did 
occur  twice  afterward,  and  each  time  the  change  was  made  in  the 
gold  coins. 

While  the  old  law  was  in  existence — 1792  to  1873 — the  mints 
were  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals;  but  with 
the  act  of  1873  abolishing  the  silver  unit  and  substituting  the  gold 
unit,  the  mints  were  closed  to  silver  and  left  open  to  gold  alone. 

The  writers  who  combat  the  silver  unit  proposition,  advance  no 
authorities  and  try  to  make  a  play  on  the  words  used  in  the  act  of 
1792.  They  say  "  a  gold  unit  is  implied,"  when  the  fact  is  Hamil- 
ton advised  a  gold  unit  and  also  a  silver  unit,  and  his  words  as  to  a 
gold  unit  were  stricken  out  in  the  act  of  1792.  They  again  say  that 
"  unit"  meant  nothing,  except  a  phrase  to  indicate  the  dollar  of  ac- 
count. This  is  in  conflict  with  expressions  used  by  the  founders  of 
the  Government,  and  is  in  conflict  also  with  the  science  of  money 
when  adopting  property  for  money.  The  exchangeable  value  of  the 
substance  residing  in  the  unit  with  other  property,  fixes  the  value  of 
other  property  as  expressed  in  terms  of  these  units  or  dollars. 

Standing  upon  this  solid  foundation  erected  by  Jefferson  and 
others,  many  things  become  clear  to  us  that  were  before  obscure.  It 
is  the  one  lesson  that  can  be  taught  in  a  magazine  article  that  will 
stand  against  all  the  attacks  that  can  be  made  upon  it.  No  man  who 
speaks  truthfully  can  say  aught  against  it,  and  no  theorist  will  find 
himself  in  favor  with  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  who 
advances  views  intended  to  shake  it.  It  would  be  amusing,  wore  it 
not  fraught  with  peril  to  the  country,  to  see  the  confusion  into  which 
the  other  side  are  thrown  and  the  illogical  positions  taken  to  sustain 
their  views.      Here  is  one  of  them : 

"Silver  never  wm  the  unit,  as  was  claimed  for  it,  and  one  of  the  best  evi 
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deuces  of  it  is  that  so  little  importance  was  attached  to  it  that  only  8,000,000  of 
these  silver  dollars  were  coined  prior  to  1873. " 

Show  the  man  that  wrote  this  the  act  of  1873,  making  gold  the  unit, 
and  ask  him:  "  If  the  number  coined  is  any  evidence  of  the  law  fixing 
the  unit,  how  many  gold  dollars  have  been  coined  since  1873?"  If 
he  is  honest,  he  will  answer:  "  Less  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  one 
dollar  gold  pieces  have  been  coined  since  1873;  those  have  been 
found  impracticable;  they  have  gone  out  of  circulation,  and  by  an  act 
of  September  26,  1890,  their  further  coinage  is  prohibited."  The 
fact  is  it  makes  no  difference  whether  any  units  or  dollars  as  fixed  by 
law  are  coined  or  not.  If  other  coins  regulated  by  this  unit  are 
coined,  the  value  of  the  substance  in  the  unit  is  the  guide. 

"  Why,"  you  ask  men  like  this  man,  "  was  silver  demonetized  in 
1873?" 

'"Because,"  they  now  answer,  "it  was  at  a  premium  over  gold 
of  2  per  cent  and  it  had  gone  out  of  circulation. " 

"  Where  did  it  go?"  you  ask. 

"To  Europe,"  they  reply,  "where  the  bullion  in  a  silver  dollar 
was  worth  $1.02  as  measured  in  gold." 

When  you  answer  that  the  United  States  produced  about 
$35,000,000  of  silver  in  1873  at  coinage  prices,  and  ask:  "What 
objection  is  there  to  settling  our  foreign  balance  with  silver  at  2  per 
cent  premium  instead  of  50  per  cent  discount  as  now?"  they  say  it 
is  not  bimetal  1  ism  unless  the  two  metals  stay  at  the  exact  parity  of 
16  to  1. 

These  men  do  DOt  know  what  bimetallism  is.  It  may  be  desira- 
ble to  let  one  metal  go,  as  it  would  be  now.  With  both  as  primary 
money  we  have  bimetallism  and  bimetallic  prices,  whether  one 
metal  ha-  a  tendency  to  leave  as   more  than  the  other  or  not.      And 

if  desirable  pita  leaving,  achange  in  the  ratio  will  do  it  and,  if 

oeoe  can  do  it  bo  as  to  set  the  other  metal  going,  so  that  we  can 

teed  Europe  either  metal  we  may  chouse. 

They  claim  a  I  reduction  of   gold  to  show   that  there  is 

enough  of  that  metal  to  answer  the  purpose  of  primary  money  for  tie; 

rid,  and  yet  the  production  of  gold  of  the  world  for  the  ten  yean 
L881   to  L890  is  leas  than  it  for  the  ten  years  1851  to  I860, 

with  the  population  of  the  world  40  per  cent  greater  at  the  later 

iod  than  the  former  period,  and  the  volume  of  business  and  the 
for  money  fully  twice  the  volume  and  aecessities  of  the 

former  period. 
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They  speak  of  the  large  quantity  of  silver  coined  since  1873,  and 
"  point  with  pride"  to  the  fact  that  the  country  refuses  to  absorb  it. 
But  they  do  not  address  themselves  to  our  argument  that  the  war 
made  on  silver,  by  which  its  commercial  parity  with  gold  has  been 
broken,  has  made  of  it  credit-money  like  nickel  and  copper,  and  that 
we  do  not  expect  it  to  be  used  until  its  position  is  restored  and  it  is 
equally  favored  with  gold.  There  is  no  necessity  for  coining  silver 
into  credit-money;  paper  will  answer  as  well.  Its  true  position  is 
redemption  or  primary  money. 

They  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Jefferson  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  for  thirty-four  years,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  conceal 
from  you  the  fact  that  between  1792  and  1840  there  were  twice  as 
many  dollars'  worth  of  silver  coined  as  there  was  gold  coined,  and 
that  the  mints  were  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both 
metals,  and  both  were  full  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts. 
They  also  neglect  to  tell  their  readers  the  reason  why  Mr.  Jefferson 
stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, — viz.,  that  because  of  the  scar- 
city of  silver,  fractional  silver  coins  served  the  people  best. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  "  free-silver"  men  are  in  favor  of  silver 
monometallism.  And  this  is  believed  by  a  great  many  people. 
This  misconception  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  restore 
silver — to  give  it  free  and  unlimited  coinage — the  position  it  once 
occupied.  It  seems  that  many  people  do  not  understand  that  gold 
now  has,  as  it  has  always  had,  free  and  unlimited  coinage.  So  that, 
in  trying  to  restore  silver,  we  use  the  term  "  free  silver, "  but  we  are 
no  less  in  favor  of  "free  gold."  We  are  bimetallists,  believing  in 
the  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 

The  fifty-cent  silver-dollar  delusion  has  probably  deceived  more 
people  than  any  one  fallacy  connected  with  this  subject.  But  it  will 
not  deceive  them  much  longer.  If  gold  had  been  demonetized  and 
the  mints  closed  to  its  free  and  unlimited  coinage  and  the  work  of 
redemption-money  thrown  entirely  on  silver  by  the  same  nations,  we 
should  have  had  fifty-cent  gold  dollars  as  measured  in  silver,  just  as 
we  now  have  fifty -cent  silver  dollars  as  measured  in  gold. 

They  say  that  the  silver-bullion  owners  are  making  this  fight  for 
silver.  What  about  the  gold -bull  ion  owners  whose  metal  is  favored? 
But  it  is  not  true.  No  man  stands  in  a  position  to  know  this  bettor 
than  I  do.  The  silver-bullion  owners  are  doing  nothing  to  assist  in 
this  campaign,  and  are  giving  no  financial  assistance.  The  question 
is  a  question  of  adopting  suitable  property  for  use  as  money  irmp60' 
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tive  of  who  owns  the  property  or  who  may  dig  it  out  of  the  ground. 
I  would  a  thousand  times  rather,  however,  do  benefit  to  one  section 
of  my  country  and  its  people  than  to  be  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  England,  whose  gold  is  so  dear  and  to  get  which  we  are  giving  up 
our  property  at  a  sacrifice  and  adopting  a  method  that  will  bring  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  The  question  now  to  be  settled  is  whether  we 
are  to  have  an  English  gold  policy  or  an  American  policy.  As  fore- 
seen by  Jefferson,  gold,  the  rich  man's  money,  is  now  "cornered," 
and  we  must  go  to  the  gold  gamblers  of  Europe  to  get  it. 

I  advise  the  people  to  take  no  one's  word  for  the  facts  in  this 
national  controversy,  but  to  send  to  Washington  for  the  following 
books  and  documents: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Currency  Laws.  If  they  send  you  a  copy  that 
leaves  out  part  of  the  sections  in  the  act  of  1873,  write  back  for  a 
full  copy  of  that  act. 

2.  The  Statistical  Abstract. 

3.  The  Report  of  the  Currency  Laws  and  other  Information  re- 
vised to  August  1,  1894. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1876. 

5.  A  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Monetary  Conference  of  1878. 
Men  interested  in  class  legislation  are  responsible  for  the  change 

in  our  financial  laws.  Through  a  desire  to  support  party  measures 
or  to  indorse  the  acts  of  party  leaders,  tens  of  thousands  of  our  most 
patriotic  citizens  have  been  led  to  adopt  financial  views  without  per- 
sonal investigation.  The  present  situation  is  the  result  of  selfish 
incisures  prompted  by  selfish  men.  We  intend  to  arraign  these  men 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  where  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
will  not  be  regarded  as  an  intelligent  defence. 

W.  II.  Harvey. 
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I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Harvey  that  so  much  doubt  exists  (in 
the  minds  of  some  people)  as  to  the  basic  facts,  and  so  many  mis- 
representations have  been  made,  resulting  in  a  cloud  of  dust  thrown 
over  the  whole  subject  (of  coinage),  that  one  should  protect  one's 
self  with  undisputed  authorities  and  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people. 

Neither  this  Government  nor  any  other  government  has  established 
bimetallism,  if  by  that  is  meant  the  general  use  of  two  metals  at  a 
fixed  ratio  settled  by  law.  Just  as  a  clock  that  has  run  down  shows 
the  correct  time  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  true  that  occa- 
sionally the  commercial  and  the  legal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
may  have  coincided  and  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  have  been  equally 
in  circulation.  But  neither  Mr.  Harvey  nor  any  one  else  would  call 
that  bimetallism.  Our  forefathers  never  imagined  such  a  thing.  In 
drafting  the  United  States  Constitution  they  gave  Congress  no  other 
power  to  regulate  the  value  of  American  coins  than  that  given  as 
to  foreign  coins.  Nor  had  they  any  special  intention  of  giving  legal 
tender  to  anything.  The  Constitution  upon  this  point  reads: 
"  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and 
Measures."  To  hold,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  arbitrarily  to  prescribe  the  ratio  at  which  citizens  shall 
estimate  the  coins  of  one  metal  in  terms  of  another  is  to  hold  that 
under  identical  words  in  the  Constitution  it  is  legal  for  Con- 
gress arbitrarily  to  prescribe,  without  reference  to  their  actual 
value,  not  merely  the  ratio  at  which  foreign  coins  shall  be  rated  in 
comparison  with  our  own,  but  at  which  they  shall  be  accepted  by 
our  citizens  in  legal  tender;  or  arbitrarily  to  prescribe  that  thirty 
pounds  of  wheat  shall  be  received  as  a  bushel  in  fulfilment  of  all  con 
tracts  for  delivery  of  wheat  now  outstanding.  To  claim  this  is  to 
assert  our  Constitution  to  be  one  inviting  revolution  against  intoler- 
able tyranny.      It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  to  certify  a  fact  involves 
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the  power  to  falsify  as  well  as  to  verify.  But  it  is  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  power  necessarily  lodged  somewhere  will  be  exercised 
in  accord  with  law  and  right  that  it  is  given.  And  to  attempt  to 
prove  otherwise  is  to  demonstrate  not  what  the  law  is,  but  to  point 
out  the  inadequacy  of  law. 

Our  Fathers  in  1792  intended  to  establish  neither  "  bimetallism," 
"  monometallism, "  nor  any  "  metallism"  whatever.  They  took  things 
as  they  found  them — gold  and  silver  coins  in  circulation.  Nor  did 
they  attempt  to  create  a  unit.  They  accepted  as  such  unit  the  coin 
which  was  then  in  most  universal  use  about  them  by  commercial 
sanction  alone,  and  arranged  to  make  coins  of  the  same  value,  by 
putting  into  them  the  proper  amount  of  silver.  And  so  far  were 
they  from  the  idea  of  creating  a  new  standard  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  decreed  that  the  coin  they  proposed  to  mint  should  be  "  of 
the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current" — 
thus  constituting  foreign  coin,  at  its  commercial  or  bullion  value, 
the  actual  standard  by  which  the  mint  was  to  be  governed.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  gold  was  also  actually  used,  they  provided  also  for 
the  coinage  of  a  ten -dollar  gold  piece,  to  be  "  of  the  value"  of  ten  of 
the  silver  dollars,  each  of  which  was  in  turn  to  be  of  the  value  of 
the  Spanish  dollar  accepted  as  the  standard.      A  laborious  investiga- 

.  was  had  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which  the  coins 
should  respectively  contain  in  order  accurately  to  express  their 
value,  and  the  result  was  duly  bulletined  by  the  law  in  accord  with 
the  (  tutional  provision  M  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value 

thereof,"  just  Bfl  at  frequent  intervals,  to  this  date,  the  rates  at  which 
the  il  foreign  i  at  the  treasury  are  duly  bul- 

and  a  rs  effeetively  and  up  to  date  as  a  matter  of 

Worth   of   certain    foreign    Coins    were   and    are  estimated    by 

I  statul 

]•  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  quoted,  it  may  be  instructive 

to  D 

"The  proportion  between  the  values  of  gold  and  lilver  las  mercantile  prob- 
lem altogether  It  would  be  inaccurate  feofli  il  by  the  popular  exchange  of  ■ 
half  Jot  Cor  eight  dollars,  ■  Louii  for  four  French  of  Ave  Louii  for 

'ii,.  fii  i  <>f  tin-s.-  would  [><•  to  adopt  the  Spanish  proportion 
d  gold  and  lilvei     the    econd,  the  French;  the  third,  ■  mere  popular 
ouTenienoe  i    oou  tilted  more  than  accuracy.    The  legal  proper 
tion  ,  d  i    LSfor  i  .  111  England  l  >•  for  I  .  in  France  IS  for  L.    The  Spaniard* 

and  English  are  found  h  i  retain  an  ovei  proportion  of  gold  coini 

and  t<.  \n  <•  their  lilrer     The  I  ranch  bav<  iter  proportion  of  Nii\«r.    The 

diuVn-ri'  iii-i-ii  on  tin- 1\>  ■(  •n-a-.i-     1'in-   Kinancici     tateH  it  at  preeenl 
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as  at  14£  for  1.  Just  principles  will  lead  U6  to  disregard  legal  proportions  alto- 
gether, to  inquire  into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with 
which  we  shall  principally  be  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average 
from  them.  Perhaps  we  might  with  safety  lean  to  a  proportion  somewhat  above 
par  for  gold,  considering  our  neighborhood  and  commerce  with  the  sources  of 
the  coins  and  the  tendency  which  the  high  price  of  gold  in  Spain  has  to  draw 
thither  all  that  of  their  mines,  leaving  silver  principally  for  our  and  other  markets. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  15  for  1  may  be  found  an  eligible  proportion.  I  state  it, 
however,  as  a  conjecture  only. "... 

"  I  find  .  .  .  that  the  present  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  England 
15.5  for  1 ;  in  Russia  15  ;  in  Holland  14.75  ;  in  Savoy  14.6  ;  in  France  14.42  ;  in 
Spain  14.3;  in  Germany,  14.155,  the  average  of  which  is  14.675.  ...  1  would 
still  incline  to  give  a  little  more  than  market  price  for  gold,  because  of  its 
superior  convenience  for  transportation. " 

It  can  be  imagined  how  astonished  would  be  the  Sage  of  Monticello 
should  he  be  informed  that  his  professed  followers  ignore  his  reason- 
ing and  are  attempting  to  use  him  in  support  of  an  entirely  different 
theory,  which  they  have  worked  out  by  nice  distinctions  in  his  use 
of  the  word  "  unit. " 

The  first  coinage  law  was  thus  practically  based  on  what  we  would 
now  call  silver  monometallism — and  foreign  bullion  was  taken  as  the 
standard  of  value.  And  it  so  continued  until  the  country  became 
tired  of  it.  The  commercial  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  perhaps 
correctly  estimated  at  the  time  by  Hamilton,  had  so  promptly  varied 
as  to  have  left  gold  coins  more  expensive  than  those  of  silver  of  the 
same  nominal  value.  The  latter,  therefore,  were  the  ones  which  were 
used ;  and  gold  coinage,  after  repeated  attempts  to  continue  it  at  a 
loss,  practically  ceased. 

In  Jackson's  time,  with  the  express  purpose  of  basing  our  cur- 
rency upon  gold,  and  relieving  us  from  the  disadvantages  of  silver 
monometallism,  the  ratio  was  so  changed  as  to  make  gold  coins 
cheaper  than  silver  ones,  and  thus  to  make  gold  the  actual  standard 
of  our  circulation.  This  drove  silver  from  circulation — and,  as  to  the 
American  silver  dollars,  with  the  apparent  approval  of  everybody 
who  remembered  ever  having  seen  one.  As  to  small  change,  how- 
ever, gold  was  inconvenient,  and  hence  the  law  was  so  changed  as  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  silver  used  in  pieces  of  a  half-dollar  and  under, 
and  make  it  a  losing  speculation  to  export  them  for  bullion.  In- 
tentionally and  effectively,  therefore,  the  standard  of  our  coinage  was 
then  fixed  on  a  basis  of  gold  monometallism;  ami  since  that  time 
silver  has  not  been  coined  or  used  here  except  as  subsidiary  to  gold. 

The  theory  that  we  have  lately  had  bimetallism  is  as  baseless  as 
the  suggestion  that  we  had  it  in  the  early  part  of   the  century.       If    1 
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offer  my  note  when  my  credit  is  not  good  no  one  will  discount  it;  if 
I  procure  the  indorsement  of  one  whose  credit  is  good  it  will  be  dis- 
counted at  once.  It  would  be  the  indorsement,  however,  and  not 
the  note  which  would  have  passed  current.  For  a  generation  our  half- 
dollars,  quarter-dollars,  etc.,  have  nominally  passed  current.  Actu- 
ally, however,  it  is  the  gold  indorsement  of  the  Government  that  has 
been  accepted.  A  silver  dollar  to-day  consists  of  half  a  dollar's 
worth  of  silver.  With  the  gold  indorsement  of  a  solvent  Govern- 
ment it  passes  for  a  dollar.  That  is,  the  gold  indorsement  passes  for 
the  remaining  50  cents  that  is  not  in  the  coin.  To  say  that  we  have 
bimetallism,  and  that  silver  coins  pass  on  a  par  with  gold,  is  just  as 
sensible,  and  no  more  so,  as  to  state  that  my  note  for  a  million 
dollars  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Astor's  simply  because  that  when  I  have 
gotten  him  to  indorse  mine  it  is  discounted  at  the  same  rate  as  is  his. 
And  just  as  even  Mr.  Astor's  paper  would  be  promptly  refused  were 
it  found  that  he  had  presented  me  with  a  ream  of  blank  checks  in- 
dorsed by  him,  which  I  proposed  to  sign  and  use;  so  the  gold  indorse- 
ment of  the  Government  would  be  promptly  discredited  should  it  bind 
itself  by  law  to  give  its  gold  indorsement  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
silver.  The  silver  dollars  with  the  Federal  indorsement  would  then 
be  worth  the  silver  in  them — only  this  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  true  that  silver  is  the  money  of  the  poor — that  is,  that  their 
transactions  are  largely  such  as  involve  amounts  too  small  to  be  con- 
veniently settled  in  gold.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  the  money  of 
the  poor  in  this  country  is  the  same  as  the  money  of  the  rich — gold. 
To  enable  those  who  cannot  afford  pieces  of  gold  large  enough  to  be 
conveniently  handled  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  good  money,  our 
1  rernment  has  put  a  gold  indorsement  upon  every  coin  of  other 
metals  permitted  to  circulate,  from  the  bronze  cent  and  token  10-cent 

e  to  the  silver  BO-called  "dollar"  itself.      If  the  idea  is  that  poor 

lit  to  hi  or  money,  they  can  be  deprived  of  good  money 

by  i  the  G       rnment  indorsement  as  to  make  it  worthless 

and  leave  the  coins  that  they  must  use  to  become  depreciated  and  to 

I  their  bullion  value  only.  If,  however,  as  I  believe,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  help  the  poor  t<>  have  i  I  m<>ncy  as  anybody,  it 
m  to  me  well  so  t<>  j.rotr.-t,  by  limiting  its  use,  the  Govern- 
ment's :rold  indorsement  on  the  coins  of  other  metals  which  it  per* 
mits  to  circulate  and  which,  more  largely  than  the  gold  coins,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  to  insure  that  they  shall  continue  to  be  as 

good  a.-  gold  in  the  hands  of  eve:  who  holds  them. 
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Except  for  the  purposes  of  exportation  as  certified  bullion  (which 
is  not  here  in  question)  unlimited  coinage  of  any  two  metals  at  a  ratio 
to  each  other  fixed  by  the  Government  means  exclusive  coinage  of  the 
cheaper  metal.  For  no  one  will  bring  to  be  coined  for  use  as  currency 
a  given  amount  of  metal  which,  producing  a  given  amount  of  cur- 
rency, will  have  cost  him  more  than  other  metals  which  he  can  pro- 
cure to  be  transmuted  into  the  same  amount  of  currency.  To  suppose 
otherwise  is  to  assume  that  there  are  sufficient  fools  at  large  materially 
to  affect  the  situation  in  this  regard.  Reason  and  experience  alike 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  legal-tender  quality  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  effec- 
tive currency  of  any  paper  or  metal,  except  so  far  as  it  constitutes  an 
indorsement  guaranteeing  payment  in  the  metal  in  lieu  of  which  it  is 
accepted.  Just  as,  a  hundred  years  ago,  our  forefathers  adopted  as 
their  standard  bullion  certified  by  the  Spanish  mint,  which  was  then 
circulating  at  its  bullion  value  in  this  country,  where  no  Spanish  law 
could  operate,  so  to-day  both  gold  and  silver  circulate  without  refer- 
ence to  the  stamp  upon  them  or  the  law  of  the  government  coining 
it,  unless  that  law  is  a  guarantee  of  redemption  in  some  other  metal. 
We  read  daily  about  the  export  and  import  of  gold  expressed  in 
dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  coined  gold  is  never  used,  except  when 
bars  cannot  be  secured;  and  so  far  is  our  law,  establishing  gold  as 
the  standard  of  our  currency,  from  enhancing  its  price  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  bar  gold,  which  is  not  legal-tender,  is,  and  has 
been  always,  since  commercial  facilities  have  been  such  as  to  certify 
to  its  weight  and  fineness,  at  a  premium  above  gold  double-eagles 
which  are  legal  tender,  and  at  a  greater  premium  above  smaller  gold 
legal -tender  coins. 

Personally,  I  can  no  more  imagine  any  defence  for  legal-tender 
legislation  for  gold  than  I  can  admit  it  for  silver.  In  this  world, 
however,  there  are  things  material  and  things  immaterial ;  and  most 
of  us  have  time  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the  former  only.  If  the 
value  of  gold  was  in  the  slightest  enhanced  or  the  instruments  of 
exchange  made  more  costly  to  our  people  by  the  legal-tender  quality 
given  to  gold,  it  would  be  an  outrage  that  should  be  righted — along 
with  others  of  similar  character.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  any  one  has  ever  been  compelled  to  aooept  gold 
against  his  will,  or  that  there  is  any  prospect  that  any  one  prefer- 
ring silver  cannot  have  it  instead;  while  in  actual  experience  the 
bullion  which  is  not  Legal-tender  is  worth  more  in  the  market  to  daj 
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than  is  the  gold  coin  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Government.  It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  immaterial  that  the  law  (actually  a  mere  bulle- 
tin noting,  but  not  affecting,  commercial  usage)  is  worded  as  it  is. 
The  advocates  of  free  silver,  however,  are  pressing  for  legislation  to 
compel  the  acceptance  of  silver,  not  by  those  who  do  want  it — no 
law  is  necessary  for  that — but  by  those  who  do  not  want  it;  and 
this  at  the  importunity,  not  of  those  who  prefer  silver,  but  of  those 
who,  having  it,  or  thinking  they  can  procure  it  cheaply,  wish  to  be 
enabled  by  law  to  force  it  upon  others  who  neither  have  it  nor  want 
it.     This  seems  to  me  the  most  pestiferous  intermeddling  possible. 

When  I  contract  to  buy  a  coat  for  ten  dollars  the  other  party  to 
the  contract  contracts  to  buy  ten  dollars  from  me  for  a  coat.  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  it  is  any  more  reasonable  to  compel  him  by  legisla- 
tion to  contract  for  silver  dollars  -when  he  prefers  gold  ones,  or  to 
accept  silver  dollars  when  he  has  contracted  for  gold  ones,  than  it 
would  be  to  compel  me  to  contract  for  a  coat  which  I  do  not  want,  or 
to  accept  a  coat  for  which  I  have  not  contracted.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said  that  every  one  would  still  be  free  to  make  special  contracts  for 
either  silver  or  gold,  as  he  should  please.  But,  in  the  first  place,  such 
is   not  the  proposal   of   the  more  radical  of  the  u  friends  of   silver." 

1  next,  if  the  suggestion  has  any  force  it  is  destructive  of  the 
silver  position.  For  that  is  precisely  what,  in  regard  to  silver,  every 
"  friend  of  silver"  can  do  now.  If  the  law  is  to  be  charged  it  will 
either  so  obstruct  or  make  inconvenient  the  use  of  gold,  which  most 
people  now  prefer,  as  to  obstruct  and  interfere  with  commerce,  or  else 
it  will  have  no  effect   whatever.      The  silver  advocates  are  welcome 

rhicbever  born  of  the  dilemma  they  think  the  more  comfortable 
one  upon  which  to  n 

It  i  to  Mr.  Harvey  to  commend  the  frankness  with  which  he 

forth  the  financial  feast  to  which  we  arc  invited.      lie  suggests: 

"Th  not  bimetallism  onlesi  tin-  two  metalf  stay  at  exact  parity 

of  16  to  1.    These  men  do  not  know  what  bimetallism  is.     It  may  be  desirable  to 

m  metal  k°.  [out  of  circulation  t]  ai  it  would  be  now.  With  both  as  primary 
money  ire  may  have  bimetallism  and  bimetallic  prices,  whether  one  metal  has 

sdency  to  leave  as  more  than  tin-  other  <>r  not      And  if  desirable  t<>  st<»p  its 

a  '  bangs  in  the  ratio  will  dr.  it  and,  if  nc  can  do  it  so  as  to  sel 

the  other  metal  going,  so  that  we  can  feed  Bnrope  cither  metal  we  may  choose. N 

Bimetallism   and    bimetallic  prices    with  silver   alone  in    circulation — 

gold  having  left  'is,  with  the  |  privilege  on  our  part  to  buy  it 

bad  ill  change  our  coinage  ratio     i       to  pay  more  for  it, 

.  of  'lumping  •  in  Europe-,   if  hy  the  same  change  we  offer 
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it  cheaply  enough — and  with  the  money  end  of  every  transaction  at  the 
sport  of  Congress,  Mr.  Harvey  is  altogether  too  modest  in  claiming 
a  return  only  to  the  times  of  our  fathers.  There  would  be  actually 
involved  a  relapse  to  the  times  of  the  patriarchs. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world, 
even  if  we  acquit  Mr.  Harvey  of  intentional  misrepresentation  in  bas- 
ing his  argument  upon  annual  production  alone,  it  is  proper  to  point 
out  that,  since  gold  is  not  consumed  with  the  year  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  the  total  stock  of  gold  extant  in  the  world,  and  not  the  pro- 
duction of  any  year,  that  is  material  in  considering  the  question  of 
supply  and  demand.  And,  according  to  Mulhall,  the  world's  avail- 
able stock  of  gold  in  1850  was  $2,535,000,000,  and  of  silver  $4,880,- 
000,000,  or  of  both  $7,415,000,000;  in  1890,  the  figures  were 
$6,175,000,000  and  $6,065,000,000,  or  $12,240,000,000;  while  the 
increasing  rate  of  the  production  of  gold  indicates  that  by  1900  we 
shall  have  more  gold  than  in  1850  we  had  of  both  metals,  in  addition 
to  the  $620,000,000  of  limited  legal-tender  silver  and  $3,400,- 
000,000  of  full  legal  tender  silver  that  is  still  current  in  the  world. 
Meanwhile  commercial  facilities,  which  cause  transactions  in  cities  to  be 
so  much  more  largely  effected  by  substitutes  for  cash,  instead  of  actual 
money,  than  is  the  case  in  the  country,  are  so  rapidly  increasing — by 
the  extent  to  which  a  larger  proportion  of  our  transactions  are  in 
cities,  and  also  by  the  extent  to  which  urban  facilities  are  being  ex- 
tended to  country  districts — that  they  have  made  the  amount  of  coin 
available  very  much  larger  in  proportion,  not  merely  to  the  popula- 
tion but  to  the  business  of  the  world,  than  ever  before.  What  more 
can  Mr.  Harvey  want? 

But  what  does  Mr.  Harvey  mean  by  saying  there  is  not  gold 
enough  in  the  world?  It  is  simply  because  gold  is  not  as  abun- 
dant as  iron  or  copper  that  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  a  small  bulk  of  it  is  sufficient  for  the  world's  business — on 
account  of  its  great  value.  Should  he  be  able  to  make  gold  as  cheap 
as  iron,  then  gold  would  be  as  inconvenient  as  iron  for  purposes  of 
currency.  Again,  if  the  contention  of  our  silver  friends  be  true, 
that  by  "  demonetizing  silver"  half  the  money  of  the  world  has  been 
extinguished  and  therefore  prices  cut  in  two,  will  somebody  explain 
why,  with  prices  at  that  basis,  the  one-half  of  the  money  remaining  ifl 
not  just  as  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  business  as  would  be  twice 
that  amount  if  each  piece  were  worth  half  as  much  as  measured  in  the 
price  of  goods?     And  how  is  the  effective  volume  of  circulation-  -thai 
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is,  the  amount  of  money  available  in  proportion  to  the  business  to  be 
done — to  be  increased  by  any  process  which  proposes  to  increase  the 
amount  of  currency  in  order  that  prices  may  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion? Will  not  the  then  volume  of  currency  be  equally  as  restricted 
as  is  the  present  volume  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  transactions 
to  be  settled  thereby?  If  Mr.  Harvey  changes  the  figures  in  his 
ledger  so  as  to  make  each  one  double  what  it  is  now,  and  then  doubles 
the  nominal  amount  of  his  money  as  expressed  in  dollars,  will  he 
have  any  more  currency  for  his  business  on  the  new  basis  than  he  had 
on  the  old?  Or  does  he  claim  that  the  denominations  into  which  the 
money  is  coined  make  any  difference?  If  so,  he  and  the  rest  of  us 
can  be  made  happy  at  once  by  getting  more  10-cent  pieces,  quarters, 
and  half-dollars  in  exchange  for  our  fiat  silver  dollars,  eagles,  and 
half-eagles. 

I  do  not  think  that  fiat  paper  will  answer  just  as  well  as  fiat  silver. 
The  latter  is  at  least  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  the  sugges- 
tion discloses  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  greenback  craze 
and  the  silver  movement.  Nor  do  I  agree  that  the  true  position  of 
either  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  is  as  "  redemption  money" — or  as  the 
free  silver  advocates  are  wont  to  say.  '"  the  money  of  ultimate  re- 
demption." There  is  no  such  thing  as  money  being  used  for  redemp- 
tion except  where  good  money  or  valuable  money  is  used  to  redeem 
poor  money  or  promises  of  money.  The  use  of  money  is  to  stand  as 
the  medium  through   which  exchanges  of  commodities  can  be  made. 

•  value  of  money  consists  only   in   the   facility  with   which  it  is 
eemable   in  the  things  that  it  will  buy.     That,  and    that 
only,   is   ultimate  redemption;   and,  just  as   in  the  exchange  of  poor 
money  for  good  money,  so  in  the  exchange  of  money  for  goods,  that 
ultima'  .nptioii  is  most  :"ul  which  redeems  it  by  offering 

for  it  I  Mount  of  goods  in  exchange,  and  thus  vindici 

ilv  the  qaalit;         be  mon( 

I    have    nothing    but    <  I    for    people   who   have    SO    little 

national  self  :  |   thai  they  favor  or  oppose  a  course  of  national 

policy  hen  of   the  I  think  it    will    have    upon    the 

>f  England.     Nor  have  I  any  feeling  against  the  producers 
of  silver  bullion.     Li  bave  a  right  to 

the  best  price  possible  for  their  product ;    and.  I  body  else, 

I   to  have  their  effo  ecure  the  assistance  <>> 

law  .  them  :it  I  :'  their  fellow  oitizena  charitably 

in  .'i  nation  which  for  a  hundred  years  has  tolerated  and 
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even  encouraged  that  sort  of  attempt  on  the  part  of  everybody  whose 
interests  have  prompted  him  to  make  it.  If  neither  the  demand  for, 
nor  the  value  of,  silver  is  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  other  com- 
modities, then  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  hullabaloo  about  the  "  de- 
monetization of  silver."  If  its  use  and  value  are  to  be  increased, 
then  of  course  the  mine  owners  will  be  the  first  and  greatest  individual 
gainers.  Under  these  circumstances, — even  if  one  were  to  ignore 
well-known  facts — to  assert  that  "  the  silver  bullion  owners  are  doing 
nothing  to  assist  in  this  campaign  and  are  giving  no  financial  assist- 
ance" is  to  attribute  to  them  angelic  disinterestedness  which  is 
almost  offensive  to  us  ordinary  mortals.  If  it  is  deserved,  Mr. 
Harvey  ought  to  explain  how  long  this  has  been  the  case.  For  it 
was  not  always  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
following: 

"  We,  who  are  less  benefited  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Union  by  a  high 
protective  tariff,  are  asked  to  stand  each  session  by  the  duties  which  the  East 
formulates ;  and  when  we  ask  that  our  silver  shall  be  also  protected  we  are 
called  speculators. " — Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  June  18,  1890. 

"  We  believe  that  by  the  expenditure  of  $40, 000  or  $50, 000  the  Boards  of  Trade 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  even  of  old  goldite  Boston,  could  be  made  to  pass 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  give  full  recognition  to  silver.  The  silver  com- 
mittee, who  are  working  for  remonetization,  think  that  with  a  small  amount  of 
money,  used  this  year  right  away,  they  could  bring  such  a  pressure  behind  Con- 
gress and  the  President  next  winter  as  to  secure  the  needed  legislation.  That 
legislation  would  make  to  the  men  who  produce  silver  in  this  territory  a  differ- 
ence of  $3, 000, 000  per  year." — Salt  Lake " Tribune"  (mine  owners'  organ),  April 
30,  1891. 

It  may  be  uncharitable,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  silver  mine 
owners  are  any  better  than  the  rest  of  us.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Harvey  that  "  the  present  situation  is  the  result  of  selfish 
measures  prompted  by  selfish  men"  ;  and,  like  him,  M  we  intend  to 
arraign  these  men  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  where  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  intelligent  defence. " 

John  De  Witt  Warner. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  held  in  Boston  in  February,  1893, 
a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  report  on 
elementary  education,  to  supplement  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  on  secondary  education,  which  had  been  appointed  the  previous 
year.  The  new  committee,  which  was  known  as  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  was  composed  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  fourteen  public-school  superintendents, 
representing  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Report  ■  was  formally 
introduced  to  the  public  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  superintendents  in 
February  of  this  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  had  been  so  widely  read  and  discussed,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  naturally  awaited  with  anxiety. 

Three  special  phases  concerning  elementary  education  having  been 
set  down  for  consideration,  namely,  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
organization  of  city  school  systems,  and  the  correlation  of  studies, 
the  committee  was  divided  by  the  chairman,  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
of  Brooklyn,  into  three  sub-committees  of  five.  The  document, 
therefore,  was  presented,  not  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  but  in  the  form  of  three  reports  of  committees  of  five. 

The  paper  on  the  training  of  teachers,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
organization  of  city  schools,  except   in  matters  of  detail,  met  with 

oral  approval,  and  were  commended  for  their  excellence.  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  report.,  however, — that  on  the  correlation  of  studies, 
— an  entirely  different  story  is  to   he  told.      Its  reading  was  followed 

hy  an  ardenl  di  o.     It  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  defense  of 

mechanical  routine,  from  which  pi  ive  teaohers  for  many 

••  been  endeavoring  to  depart;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
sit  a  reactionary  inflnei 

It  is  not  my  pnrpOM  to  review  the  entire  Import  of  the  Committer. 

I  de  ire  to  refer  only  to  a  single  feature  in  the  paper  on  Correlation — 
viz.,  the  unification  of  studies,  which  waa  condemned. 
I'uUi  ihed  in  the  i  r.'iu' -.-itioiiiii  Review, N  March,  1 
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As  the  problem  of  unification  of  studies  does  not  represent  a  mere 
pedagogical  quibble,  but  an  educational  principle  so  vital  in  character 
as  to  exert  a  marked  influence  both  on  the  character  of  the  instruction 
and  the  happiness  of  the  pupil,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  in  the  name  of  the 
child,  to  enter  a  protest  on  the  ground  that  the  reference  to  unifica- 
tion was  eminently  unfair.  And  my  purposes  in  writing  this  article 
are,  first,  to  prove  that  the  report  on  the  unification  of  studies  is  not 
entitled  to  official  recognition;  and  second,  as  well  as  I  can,  to 
present  the  question  of  unification — fairly  ;  which,  as  I  have  said,  was 
not  fairly  presented  in  the  paper.  My  reasons  for  protesting  against 
official  recognition  of  the  Report  on  Unification  are: 

First,  that,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  its  construction,  the  entire 
Report  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  not  a  report  of  a  committee  of  fifteen, 
but  simply  a  report  of  a  committee  of  five.  Three  committees  of  five 
do  not  constitute  one  committee  of  fifteen,  simply  because  their  papers 
are  published  in  the  same  volume. 

Second,  that  the  comments  on  the  unification  of  studies  do  not 
even  represent  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  five, 
there  being  a  dissent  on  the  part  of  three  members.1 

Indeed,  so  strong  are  their  dissenting  remarks,  as  I  shall  point 
out  farther  on,  that,  if  the  remarks  on  unification  had  represented  the 
views  of  the  majority,  they  would  have  formed  an  admirable  plea  in 
favor  of  the  very  principle  which  the  Report  itself  so  heartily  con- 
demns. As,  therefore,  the  remarks  on  unification  have  been  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  the  committee  who  are  supposed  to  have 
written  them,  it  is  but  natural  that  what  has  been  circulated  as  the 
Report  itself,  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dissenting  opinion, 
and  thus  be  robbed  of  much  of  its  weight.  By  reason  of  these  facts, 
it  is  clear  that  the  so-called  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  can 
never  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  every  point  involved  was 
discussed  by  a  committee  of  ten,  practically  every  chapter  was  signed 
by  all  members;  and  the  conclusions  were  practically  unanimous. 

Third,  unification  was  condemned  on  an  entirely  misleading 
argument — on  a  statement  of  the  case  so  painfully  incomplete  as  to 
mention  only  a  perverted  form  of  unification  in  which  scarcely  any  one 

1  There  were  four  dissenters  to  the  report  on  correlation,  whioh  WMlignodbj 
only  one  person,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  w   T.   Harris.    The  report  *>:i  tho  training 

of  teachers  was  signed  by  five,  and  the  report  on  the  organiaation  Of  oitv  .si-luH>l 

systems  by  three. 
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believes.  Moreover,  this  incomplete  discussion  of  unification  proved 
a  great  disappointment  to  many  of  the  teachers  who  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  Keport  for  guidance.  As  the  terms  "  correlation  of 
studies"  and  "  unification  of  studies"  had  been  usually  regarded  as 
synonymous,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  entire  Report  would 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  particular  question.  It  came 
to  pass,  however,  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  Dr. 
Harris,  entertained  an  entirely  different  notion,  and  drafted  a  report 
on  other  matters.  If  Dr.  Harris  had  remained  sufficiently  consis- 
tent entirely  to  ignore  the  subject  of  unification,  even  then  the  ques- 
tion of  unfairness  might  never  have  arisen.  But  briefly  to  present, 
at  the  close  of  his  discussion,  merely  a  picture  of  a  most  perverted 
form  of  unification,  and  on  that  picture  to  condemn  the  entire 
principle,  was,  without  question,  extremely  unfair.  It  was  not  only 
an  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  child ;  but  it  was  a  lack  of  recognition 
of  the  admirable  work  performed  by  some  of  our  most  successful 
educators,  toward  placing  elementary  education  on  a  rational  basis. 

So  much  to  prove  that  the  report  on  unification  is  not  entitled  to 
official  recognition.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  present  an  outline  of 
this  principle  in  a  manner  that  will  point  out  the  favorable,  as  well 
as  the  unfavorable  features — the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  dangers. 

The  fundamental  element  in  unification  lies  in  teaching  the  child 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  able  to  view  ideas  and  processes  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  In  school-work,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  each 
branch  of  study  is  BO  rigidly  isolated  from  all  others  that  the  child  is 
unable  to  see  that  there  is  a  true  relation  between  ideas.  He  is, 
ind<  !  as  if  his  mind  were  divided  into  well-defined  compart- 

by  impenetrable  walls,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
do  blending  of  ideas.     In  the  vast  majority  of  our  schools,  even  such 

ely  related  brand  penmanship,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the 

re  taught  altogether  independently.     Tims, 

the    routine   work    in  written    Ian  followed    in    the   ordinary 

"-•I.  might  be  represented  by  the  following  outline:   A     a  spelling 

child    is   obliged    to   write    a    list    <>f    words,  arbitrarily 

of  their  relation  or  meaning;  in  penmanship  the 

central  point  involves    practice    in  forming   small  and    capital    hut' 

in  joining  them  together  into  word-,  regardless  of  any  thought 
underlying  these' words;  the  same  words  or  phrases  are  repeated 
orer  and  oyer  again  t<>  the  end  of  the  period;  for  practice  m  capi« 
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talization  and  punctuation,  a  few  arbitrarily  selected  sentences  are 
dictated  by  the  teacher;  in  the  period  devoted  to  grammar,  the 
teacher  may  call  for  simple,  complex,  or  compound  sentences,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  prepositional  and  adverbial  phrases,  and  so  on;  again, 
at  designated  periods,  the  pupils  will  be  told  to  write  compositions 
on  abstract  subjects,  with  which  they  may  be  not  at  all  familiar;  and, 
last,  might  be  mentioned  written  answers  to  questions  in  geography, 
history,  or  some  other  subject,  given  for  the  purpose  of  testing  how 
well  the  pupils  have  studied  their  lessons. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  is  understood  by  rigid  isolation  in 
instruction.  Now,  by  reversing  this  process  and  slightly  modifying 
it,  the  picture  presented  will  be  one  of  instruction  by  unification,  in 
an  elementary  form ;  thus,  for  example,  if,  in  place  of  answering  test 
questions  in  geography,  the  pupil  should  write  a  composition  on  a 
geographical  subject  related  to  the  lesson  of  the  day,  he  would  deal 
with  more  subjects  in  this  single  exercise,  than  are  involved  in  the 
six  exercises  above  described. 

First,  it  would  serve  as  a  test  of  the  child's  knowledge;  second, 
the  mere  writing  of  a  composition  on  a  lesson  in  geography  would  in 
itself  serve  to  render  the  ideas  more  clear  to  the  child,  which  direct 
answers  to  test  questions  can  never  do;  third,  it  would  involve  an 
exercise  in  written  language  in  all  its  phases — viz.,  spelling, 
penmanship,  punctuation,  capitalization,  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, grammar,  and  composition.  And  this  revolution  is  accom- 
plished simply  by  regarding  language  as  a  mode  of  expression,  and 
teaching  it  incidentally  with  the  expression  of  ideas.  Just  as  the 
child  may  learn  to  use  written  language  while  expressing  ideas,  he 
may  learn  to  read  while  acquiring  ideas,  by  making  the  mechanical 
process  of  reading  incidental  to  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  read- 
ing-matter. That  this  plan  of  work  has  been  successfully  tried,  I 
shall  point  out  farther  on.  That  some  direct  drill  in  each  individual 
phase  of  language  is  necessary,  scarcely  any  one  would  think  of  deny- 
ing. The  question  at  issue  is  simply  this:  namely,  To  what  extent 
may  these  truly  correlated  subjects  be  taught  in  connection,  without 
neglect  to  individual  elements? 

What  I  have  thus  far  described,  represents :  first,  the  unification  of 
ideas  and  the  mode  of  expressing  ideas, — the  correlation  of  content  and 
form;  and  second,  the  unification  of  the  various  elements  in  language. 

The  next  step  concerns  the  unification  o(  Bubjeotl  which,  though 
apparently    distinct,    are    nevertheless    closely    related.      Prominent 
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among  these  branches  are  geography  and  history.  It  requires  no 
argument  to  prove  that  in  all  questions  of  conquest,  history  and  geo- 
graphy are  inseparable.  Again,  the  influence  of  climate  and  soil,  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  on  the  development  of  a  nation  is  apparent. 
That,  to  a  certain  extent,  geography  and  history  must  each  follow  its 
own  course,  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  even  while  following  their  own  courses,  they  continually 
meet  and  serve  to  throw  light  on  each  other.  And  again  the  question 
arises:  To  what  extent  may  they  travel  together  to  mutual  advantage 
and  without  the  neglect  of  either? 

Further,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  close  relation  between  his- 
tory, biography,  and  literature,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between 
geography,  plant  and  animal  life.  In  short,  when  this  argument  is 
followed  to  its  limit,  it  is  seen  that  all  forms  of  knowledge  are  more 
or  less  closely  related.  Owing  to  this  latter  fact,  it  is  claimed  by 
some  educators  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  select  a  single  subject  as  a 
pedagogical  centre,  and  to  cause  all  instruction  to  revolve  around 
that  centre. 

This,  then,  is  a  description  of  what  is  understood  by  the  unifica- 
tion or  correlation  of  studies,  in  contradistinction  to  isolation  in 
instruction.  The  purpose  of  unification,  therefore,  lies  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  subjects  in  a  manner  that  they  may  mutually 
support  each  other;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ideas  of  each  branch 
may  serve  to  throw  light  on  those  of  the  others.  In  isolation,  the 
subject  are  kept  distinct  and  separate,  so  that  the  child  does  not  see 
them  in  their  true  relations. 

ooerning  the  opinions  of  teachers  who  favor  unification,  there 
are  rery  few  indeed  who  have  far  as  to  advise  the  selection 

of  a  central  Btudy.      Nearly  all  agree  that  this  method  is  fraught  with 
of  forcing  relationships,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  unify- 
ing;   which  is  fully  as  unnatural  as  complete  isolation.      They  believe, 

that  for  tl  e  of  making  the  work  intelligible  and  Interesting  to 

the  child,  natural  relations,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  preserved; 
do  not  forget  that,  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness,  each  sub- 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  taught  independently.  They  are 
anxious  to  lcam  the  golden  mean.  Eence,  Ihe  argument  in  the 
report  upon  which  unification  was  condemned  did  not  apply  bo  the 
majority  of  our  p  rive  teachers  at  all.     It  applied  merely  to  that 

very  small  number  of  educator!  who  believe  in  centring  all  instruc 

lion  around  a  lldy.       It    was  RS  follows: 
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''Your  committee  would  mention  another  sense  in  which  the  expression, 
'correlation  of  studies, '  is  sometimes  used.  It  is  held  by  advocates  of  an  arti- 
ficial centre  of  the  course  of  study.  They  use,  for  example,  DeFoe's  Robinson 
Crusoe  for  a  reading  exercise,  and  connect  with  it  the  lessons  in  geography  and 
arithmetic.  ...  A  correlation  of  this  kind,  instead  of  being  a  deeper  correla- 
tion such  as  is  found  in  all  parts  of  human  learning  by  the  studies  of  the  college 
and  university,  is  rather  a  shallow  and  uninteresting  kind  of  correlation  that  re- 
minds one  of  the  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory,  which  neglects  the 
association  of  facts  and  events  with  their  causes  and  the  history  of  their  evolu- 
tion, and  looks  for  unessential  quips,  puns,  or  accidental  suggestions  with  a  view 
to  strengthening  the  memory.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  sys- 
tematic thinking  which  deals  with  essential  relations,  and  substitute  for  it  a 
chaotic  memory  that  ties  together  things  through  false  and  seeming  relations, 
not  of  the  things  and  events,  but  of  the  words  that  denote  them.  The  correlation 
of  geography  and  arithmetic  and  history  in  and  through  the  unity  of  a  work  of 
fiction  is  at  best  an  artificial  correlation,  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
true  objective  correlation.   ..." 

From  this  argument,  the  committee  drew  the  following  conclusion: 

"  There  should  be  rigid  isolation  of  the  elements  of  each  branch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  individual  and  peculiar  in  a  special 
province  of  learning.  Otherwise  one  will  not  gain  from  each  its  special  con- 
tribution to  the  whole." 

It  may  be  clearly  seen,  therefore,  that  the  conclusion,  u  There  should 
be  rigid  isolation,"  etc.,  was  drawn  from  an  argument  which  was  wo- 
fully  incomplete  and  misleading.  As  one  of  our  prominent  educators 
aptly  stated,  u  It  was  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out." 

That  my  view  of  the  case  accords  with  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  is  proved  by  the  dissenting  opinions  that  follow ; 
and  these  dissenting  remarks  prove  further  that,  if  the  Eeport  had 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  it  would  have  formed  a  very 
strong  plea  in  favor  of  unification.  In  dissenting  from  the  Eeport, 
Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  says: 

"  While  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  bald  statements  under  the  head  '  Cor- 
relation by  synthesis  of  studies, '  since  reference  is  made  to  only  a  very  artificial 
mode  of  synthesis  not  at  all  in  vogue  in  this  country,  I  must  dissent  emphatically 
from  this  portion  of  the  Report  as  by  inference  condemning  a  most  important 
department  of  correlation,  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier.  The  doctrine  of 
concentration  is  not  necessarily  artificial ;  rather  it  refers  to  the  higher  unity, 
of  which  this  Committee  has  spoken  in  glowing  terms  as  belonging  to  the  prov- 
ince of  higher  education.  It  includes  also  the  division  of  the  school  curriculum 
into  content  and  form,  which  this  Committee  intVivntially  adopts  in  its  treat 
ment  of  language.  I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  do  the  majority  o(  the  Oonv 
mittee,  that  the  entire  course  of  study  can  be  literally  and  exactly  centred 
about  a  single  subject,  nor  do  I  believe  in  any  artificial  correlation;  but  there 
is  a  natural  relation  of  all  knowledges,  which  this  Committee  admits  in  various 
places,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  a  proper  synthesis  of  studies,  according  to  tl<*% 
psychological  principle  of  apperception.  .   .  •  This  relation  of  form  to  content 
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is  vaguely  referred  to  in  the  Report,  but  nowhere  definitely  treated.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  true  form  of  correlation,  and,  as  such,  deserves  special  and  definite 
treatment.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  it  adds  the  important  element  of  interest  to  the 
dry  details  of  common  school  life  makes  it  especially  attractive  to  progressive 
and  earnest  teachers,  and  this  Committee  should  recognize  its  importance  and 
make  such  an  utterance  upon  it  as  will  guide  the  average  teacher  to  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  its  meaning  and  to  a  wise  use  of  it  in  the  school-room.  ...  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  express  dissent  upon  so  many  points  [Mr.  Gilbert 
dissented  on  eleven  points],  but  as  most  of  them  appear  to  me  vital  and  as  the 
differences  appear  to  be  not  merely  superficial  but  fundamental,  affecting  and 
affected  by  one's  entire  educational  creed,  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

The  dissent  of  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  follows: 

"...  It  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  follow  that,  because  correlation 
based  on  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  failure,  all  correlations  having  the  same  general 
purpose  will  necessarily  prove  failures.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that 
correlation  needs  any  'centre,'  outside  the  child  and  its  natural  activities.  If, 
however,  it  seems  wiser  to  give  special  prominence  to  any  given  field  of  acquisi- 
tion, it  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  accorded  to  language  and  its  closely  related 
subjects — reading,  spelling,  writing,  composing,  study  of  literature,  etc.,  etc. 
Indeed  language  as  a  mode  of  expression  is  organically  related  to  thinking,  in  all 
fields  of  knowledge,  as  form  is  related  to  content.  A 'system'  or  'programme' 
of  correlation  on  this  basis  would  seek  for  fundamental  ideas  in  all  the  leading 
branches  and  make  them  themes  of  thought  and  occasious  of  language  exercises. 
The  selections  would  omit  all  trivialities  in  all  subjects,  and  would  not  attempt 
to  correlate  for  the  mere  sake  of  correlation  ;  but  would  seek  to  correlate  wher- 
ever by  such  correlation  kindred  themes  maybe  made  to  illuminate  one  another. 
To  illustrate,  concrete  problems  in  arithmetic  would  besought  that  would  clearly 
develop  and   illustrate   mathematical   ideas  and    their    application,    but   in  a 

odary  way  these  problems  would  be  sought  for  in  the  various  departments 
of  ooocrete  knowledge— geography,  history,  physios,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  political,  industrial,  or  domestic  economy.  But  none  of  these 
themes   would  be   bo  relied  upon  for  problems  as  to  compel  one  to  choose  un- 

onable  or  trivial  relatione  on  which  to  base  tbem.  The  problems  themselves 
should  represent  true  and  important  facts  and  relations  of  the  other  subjects  as 
surely  and  rigidly  as  they  should  involve  correct  mathematical  principles;  and 
all  such  exercisei  mould  be  rightly  related  to  the  child's  education  in  language. 

"In  like  manner,  when  s  child  is  engaged  In  nature  study  of  any  kind,  some 
valuable  problems  in  mathematics  may  be  found  rightly  related  both  to  the  sub- 
ject directly  in  hand  and  the  child's  natural  progress  In  arithmetic  Also  many 
of  the  lessons  In  nature  study  are  directly  related  to  some  <>f  the  finest  literature 
produced,  in  which  analogies  of  nature  are  made  the  means  of  expression 
i  mo  I  delicate  of  the  human  experiences.  When  the  child  has 
i  the  physical  facts  on  whioh  the  literary  Inspiration  labs  ed,  Is  the  true 
time  to  giro  him  the  adrai  ooh  literature.    These  ideas  are 

onlj  rightly  related  to  one  another,  but  to  the  mind  it  ielf.  It  is,  ho  to  speak, 
th<-  Daeeenl  moment  when  the  mind  can  easily  and  fully  master  what  might  else 

sin  an  Impenetrable  d  and  all  because  subjects  and  oooasioohave 

nappy  conjunction.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  place  In  which  to  attempt 

elaboration  of  such  ■  system  of  correlation.  Bui  I  feel  that  Its  absence  from 
the  Report  may  make  iimny  p  in   feel  that  the  latter  is  so  far  Incomplete. " 


I 
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Superintendent  Maxwell,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  dissent  says: 

"  .  .  .1  desire  to  express  my  agreement  with  the  opinions  stated 
in  Sections  2,  3,  6  and  9  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  dissenting  opinion;  and,  in 
the  main,  with  what  Mr.  Jones  says  on  the  correlation  of  studies." 
Superintendents  Gilbert,  Jones,  and  Maxwell  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  sub-committee  that  framed  the  report.  Superintendent  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  the  other  member  of  this  sub-committee, 
also  dissented  on  a  number  of  points.  As  they  did  not,  however, 
relate  to  the  question  of  unification,  I  shall  not  quote  from  them. 

The  particular  advantage  claimed  in  favor  of  unifying  the  studies 
is,  that  interest  in  school  work,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  is  greatly 
increased.  This  is  due  to  several  causes;  and,  of  course,  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  properly  to  apply  the  principle  is  essential. 

First,  when  the  mechanical  studies  are  made  incidental  to  thought, 
the  drudgery  of  school  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  school 
is  changed  from  a  sombre  institution  into  a  house  of  life  and  sunshine. 
The  work  being  much  enriched,  the  child  leads  a  life  abounding  in 
ideas  and  ideals,  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  is 
markedly  improved.  That  this  is  not  merely  a  theory,  may  become 
clear,  in  my  opinion,  to  any  one  who  will  visit  schools  where  the 
principle  of  unification  in  instruction  is  observed.  Among  the  promi- 
nent examples  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation  may  be 
mentioned  schools  in  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul. 

Secondly,  when  the  child  views  ideas  in  their  proper  relations,  he 
frequently  finds  an  immediate  use  for  his  knowledge.  Other  things 
being  equal,  interest  in  a  thing  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion 
use  becomes  remote.  For  this  reason,  we  cannot  measure  the  child's 
as  its  interests  from  the  adult's  standpoint;  because  what  may  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  adult  may  be  so  far  removed  from  the  child 
that,  to  the  latter,  it  will  be  of  no  interest  whatever.  For  example, 
if  a  young  man  should  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  his 
securing  certain  employment,  except  the  fact  that  he  is  a  poor  pen- 
man, the  subject  of  penmanship  may  become  so  interesting  to  him 
as  to  lead  him  to  practise  this  mechanical  process  with  enthusiasm, 
Yet  a  plea  to  the  young  child,  urging  him  to  become  a  good  penman 
because  good  writing  will  be  useful  to  him  when  he  is  a  man,  will 
touch  no  chord  in  his  emotions.  But  if  we  lead  this  same  child  to 
acquire  ideas,  and  awaken  in  him  from  the  start  the  desire  to  express 
his  ideas  in  writing,  then  he  will  see  an  immediate  use  for  penman 
ship,  which  thus  will  become  a  source  of  interest,  and  assume  to  him 
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a  true  life-form.  What  is  true  of  penmanship  is  no  less  true  of 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  composition. 

Again,  if  we  can  succeed  in  creating  within  the  child  the  desire 
to  write,  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  when  he  writes  simply 
because  he  is  ordered  to  do  so.  Just  as  writing  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mode  of  expressing  ideas,  so  reading  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  ideas.  Concerning  the  teaching  of  other  branches,  in  their 
natural  relations,  I  shall  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
dissenting  remarks  by  Superintendent  Jones,  already  quoted. 

In  regard  to  the  Committee's  objections  to  incidental  instruction 
in  language,  we  find  the  statement  that  learning  to  read  and  write 
should  be  the  leading  study  of  the  pupil  in  his  first  four  years  of  school. 
That  this  is  so,  I  do  not  think  anv  one — not  even  the  most  radical  — 
will  deny.  Indeed,  to  believe  that  the  advocates  of  a  natural  system 
of  education  are  willing,  in  any  degree,  to  neglect  those  subjects,  is  no 
less  than  a  delusion.  Yet  fully  to  recognize  the  value  of  reading 
and  writing  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  it  is  necessary  rigidly  to  isolate  the  elements  and 
thus  make  the  instruction  in  language  purely  formal. 

While  it  may  appear  perfectly  logical  to  argue  that  we  cannot  do 
two  things  at  the  same  time  as  well  as  we  can  do  one  of  them  alone, 
and,  consequently,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  all  de- 
partments of  language  it  is  necessary  to  treat  each  element  as  distinct 
and  separate;  nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  the  conclusion  does  not 
accord  with  facts.  The  reason  for  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
simply  this :  that  logic  and  psychology  are  not  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Those  who  would  deduce  psychological  theories  by  logical  rea- 
soning forget  that  the  mind  of  the  child  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
acts  in  a  manner  difficult  to  comprehend.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one 
way  in  which  we  '■an  tell  what  results  will  be  produced  by  a  particu- 
lar method  of  instruction;  it  consists  in  trying  the  method  and  testing 
the-  results.  The  end  and  aim  of  education  may  !><•  determined  by 
abstract  reasoning;    but  the   moat  rational   means  of  reaching  the 

i  can  be  determined  alone  by  the  study  of  the  child. 

In  regard  to  results,  my  personal  observations  have  proved  to  me 
that  the  reading  and  writing     I  refer  to  written  language  in 

found   in  the   schools  where  tie-    instruction  m 

i  made  purely  formal,  by  .1  ri  elation  of  the  elements; 

while  the  best  re  raits  in  reading  and  writing  are  obtained   in  the 

ools  where  the  fundamental  plan  in--  io  giving  the  child   ideas 
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and  teaching  language,  to  a  considerable  extent,  incidentally,  as  a 
mode  of  expression  and  subordinate  to  ideas.  Therefore,  while  logic 
speaks  in  favor  of  isolation,  facts  speak  in  favor  of  unification. 

To  state  why  children  learn  to  read  and  write  better  when  these 
branches  are  taught  largely  through  a  thought-medium,  would  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Interest  in  the  work  may,  in  part,  account  for 
it.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  explain  the  fact.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  is  a  fact.  I  must,  however,  repeat  the  assertion  that,  with  the 
diminution  of  formalism  in  instruction,  the  happiness  of  the  child  in- 
creases. If  it  should  be  necessary  to  purchase  this  happiness  at  the 
expense  of  results,  the  problem  would  still  be  an  open  one;  for  as 
the  banishment  of  formalism  not  only  relieves  the  school-work  of 
drudgery,  but  improves  the  results  as  well,  I  do  not  understand  how 
there  can  be  any  longer  two  sides  to  the  question. 

While  1  have  undertaken  thus  to  criticise  the  Keport  on  the  Cor- 
relation of  Studies,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  implying  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Report  is  without  merit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
discussion  of  educational  values  is,  without  question,  an  excellent 
analysis,  which,  in  part,  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  our  teachers. 
But,  while  recognizing  the  general  excellence  of  the  Report,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  fifteen.  And,  while  all  should  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Harris  for 
giving  us  an  analysis  of  educational  values,  it  is  but  just  to  the 
child  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  remarks  on  the  unification  of  studies 
do  not  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  It 
is  no  less  fair  to  say  that,  in  thus  ignoring  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority and  substituting  therefor  his  own  views,  Dr.  Harris  over- 
stepped the  limit  of  his  authority,  and  assumed  the  position  of  a 
dictator.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  for  the  reason  that  in  other 
countries  the  Report  will  be  regarded  as  representing  the  trend  of 
American  educational  thought,  which,  in  the  question  at  issue,  is  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For,  if  the  views  of  the  majority  had  been 
respected,  the  Report  would  have  expressed  the  belief  that  much  could 
be  done  toward  uplifting  our  schools  by  teaching  the  subjects  in  their 
proper  relations,  that  is,  by  educating  the  child  on  a  rational  system 
of  unification. 

J.  M.   Rice. 
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It  was  near  the  middle  of  this  century  before  we  realized  that  a 
Western  State,  not  long  before  a  territory,  had  become  famous  in 
Europe  for  a  university  more  advanced  in  method  than  most  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  the  older  States.  The  University  of  Michigan 
was  founded  as  early  as  1817.  The  charter  implied  one  of  the  broadest 
and  most  radical  educational  programmes  ever  conceived.  It  discarded 
all  those  elements  that  stood  in  the  way  of  making  common  and  higher 
schools  a  unit;  it  discarded  the  separation  of  the  sexes  at  some  vari- 
able point  in  the  progress  of  mental  training;  it  discarded  the  idea 
that  higher  education  was  to  create  a  learned  class  and  educated 
citizens;  it  discarded  the  idea  that  the  church  owned  or  should  con- 
trol higher  education  while  the  State  controlled  the  lower.  It  adopted 
the  idea  that  higher  education,  as  much  as  that  of  the  common  schools, 
was  an  affair  of  the  State.  It  enacted  that  the  University  should  be 
sustained  by  taxation.  It  was  not  till  1870,  however,  that  Michigan 
connected  all  the  high -schools  of  the  State  to  the  University,  admit' 
ting  their  graduates  to  the  University  exactly  as  secondary  schools 
received  as  pupils  graduates  of  the  primaries.      So  it  came  about  at 

that  one  State  had  a  completely  unified  secular  system  of  instruc- 
tion, reaching  by  natural  gradation  from  the  lowest  schools  to  the 
Uni  -.     This  University  was  the  crown  and  bond  of  all  the  rest. 

Although  the  fii  rter  of  this  University  enacted  State  sup- 

port, it  was  not  till  1  s»'.T  that  Michigan  assumed  in  the  fullest  sense 
ition  involved.  In  that  year  it  was  voted  that  si ;,.( ion 
annually  should  be  paid  to  its  support.      The   amount  was  small,  but 

principle  blished.     It  declared  that  a  Stale  system  of 

cation  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  each  State,  and  that  its  sus- 

lould  be  provided  by  th<  More  than  this  was  implied, 

.  that  such  a  m   OUght  not  to  1..-   compelled  to  beg  for  its 

01    he   dependent   on    the    whims   of    Legislators   for    annual    or 

•s;  it  was  entitled  to  as  regular  Bupportas  the  go? 

-rand    the    legislfl  and    judges.       In    L878    one  twentieth    of   a 

on  al.  le    property  was  fixed    SJ  a  regular    university-allow- 
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ance.  By  this  rate  of  taxation  the  amount  received  annually  was 
about  $56,000.  This  was  increased  by  special  appropriations  to 
about  $100,000  a  year.  Having  once  assumed  the  support  of  the 
University,  the  people  felt  near  to  it;  they  owned  it,  and  participated 
in  its  glory;  it  became  the  pride  of  the  State.  In  1893,  the  taxation 
was  voluntarily  increased  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill ;  and  on  that  basis 
the  University  now  receives  annually  $188,000.  Besides  this  the 
special  annual  appropriations  amount  to  nearly  $100,000  more. 

This  complete  State-system  of  education  does  not  include,  of 
course,  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  There  are  many  private  schools 
of  excellent  rank;  and,  besides  these,  there  are  five  or  six  colleges 
founded  for  religious  purposes,  which  are  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
They  are  only  in  a  general  way  under  State  supervision,  and  are 
allowed  to  go  on  their  own  way  as  they  choose.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  anything  to  hinder  the  affiliation  of  such  institutions 
with  the  university,  provided  such  incorporation  were  desired.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  with  several 
of  these  independent  colleges.  The  existence  of  a  completed  State 
educational  scheme  makes  the  existence  of  all  outside  institutions 
more  precarious,  and  their  multiplication  very  improbable. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Michigan  has  been  followed  by  one  after 
another  of  the  newer  formed  States,  until  there  now  exist  State  uni- 
versities from  Virginia  to  California.  Many  of  these  are  of  splendid 
conception  and  proportions,  and  not  a  few  are  as  deserving  of  notable 
mention,  except  in  precedence,  as  that  one  I  have  selected.  They 
have  in  a  few  cases  surpassed  their  example,  particularly  in  having 
more  completely  affiliated  scattered  colleges  as  well  as  common  schools. 
In  a  few  cases  rival  institutions  have  been  able  by  extraordinary 
endowments  to  prevent  the  perfect  unification  of  a  State  system. 
These  difficulties  will  be  overcome  in  proportion  to  the  liberality  of 
the  people  through  their  legislatures.  It  is  a  shame  to  any  people 
that  private  munificence  should  surpass  public  spirit,  or  a  millionaire 
be  allowed  to  outdo  a  commonwealth. 

The  Michigan  system  is  Jefferson's  educational  plan  completed 
It  seems  to  have  been  very  nearly  what  he  hoped  for  when  he  labored 
to  create  a  university  of  his  native  State.  No  one  can  have  followed 
the  labors  of  this  great  statesman,  extending  through  thirty  years, 
to  establish  in  Virginia  a  central  institution  of  learning,  without 
mingled  pleasure  that  he  saw  his  plan  adopted  BO  far  as  a  university 
was  concerned,  and  regret  that  he  could  not  have  seen  the  complete 
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system,  which  he  outlined,  worked  into  practice.  To  this  day  the 
University  of  Virginia  falls  short  of  eminent  greatness  and  growth, 
because  it  is  handicapped  by  being  dissociated  from  the  rest  of  the 
school-system  of  the  State.  But  most  of  the  older  States  were  even 
less  fortunate  than  Virginia.  Few  of  them  have  found  it  possible 
even  yet  to  create  a  university ;  much  less  to  complete  a  union  of  the 
lower  and  higher  schools.  In  New  England  the  colleges  were  estab- 
lished by  the  church  for  the  church.  They  did  not  in  any  sense 
belong  to  the  State,  except  as  the  church  dominated  the  State. 
When  church  power  began  to  wane  in  political  and  educational  affairs, 
too  many  old  and  rival  institutions  existed  to  allow  any  one  of  them 
to  become  the  specific  State  institution  and  the  head  of  secular  edu- 
cation. Most  of  our  Eastern  States  still  have  colleges  and  universi- 
ties scattered  about,  without  relation  to  each  other ;  each  striving  to 
build  its  own  influence,  more  or  less,  at  its  neighbor's  expense. 

New  York  and  other  Middle  States  each  followed  the  New 
England  policy.  Every  college  arose  as  the  organ  of  some  church 
policy,  or  was  considered  in  some  way  as  affiliated  with  a  religious  sect. 
But  the  drift  for  about  a  third  of  a  century  has  been  to  loosen  ecclesias- 
tical influence.  The  more  recently  founded  colleges  and  universities 
are  nominally  in  many  cases  independent.  They  belong  to  corpora- 
tions, and  are  not  the  property  of  either  church  or  State.  In  most  of 
the  older  States  it  now  stands  that  higher  education  is  striving  after 
self-support.  That  this  condition  is  sensibly  better  than  the  first  is 
hardly  demonstrable.  It  seems  rather  to  be  an  off-clearing  period,  a 
transition  stage  to  a  complete  State-system  of  education.  The  problem 
in  these  States  ia  now,  Shall  the  State,  which  has  built  up  a  common- 
school  -  .ritinue  the  organic  system  to  the  top?  How  shall 
there  be  brought  about  a  systematic  coherence  and  unity  of  schools 
such  aa  exists  in  the  newer  States? 

New  Ybrl  ;  tionally  has  a  system  which    we  may   technically 

eall  the  Qamiltonian  m.     It  is  a  university  without  buildings, 

instructors,  or  pupil.-.  I'  aimwa-  to  bring  SDOUt  BOme  BOrt  of  Unity 
among  Schools  that    •  a  part   of    the   church,  and    in    part   of    the 

It- ah  fenders  speak  of  it  aa  a  compromise.     The  powers 

belonging  to  this  remarkable  conception  arc  to  charter  and  to  revoke 
ohai  I  all  higher  institutions  of  learning,  besides  being  an  elee- 

mosynary agency  in  distributing  funds,  [natead  of  being  a  univer- 
sity,  it  is  rather   a   small    branch    of   the   legislature  with    a   few 

ed  function-        It  ia  an  anomaly  that  no  other  State  has  cared 
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to  cumber  itself  with.  It  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  system,  as  carried  out  in  Michigan;  and  certainly  fails  to  be 
an  institution  capable  either  of  unifying  and  harmonizing  State  edu- 
cation, or  of  inspiring  those  below  it  by  its  genius  and  grasp  of  the 
great  educational  problems  of  the  age. 

The  problem  is  most  difficult,  however,  in  States  where,  ignoring 
existing  institutions  of  rank,  the  legislatures  undertook  to  create  uni- 
versities, de  novo,  by  edict.  The  result  has  been  State  universities 
that  have  had  to  elbow  their  way  with  universities  not  of  the  State, 
but  equally  entitled  to  be,  and  in  no  wise  likely  to  be  hid  under  a 
legislative  bushel.  These  are,  in  some  cases,  as  honestly  entitled  to 
State  patronage  as  the  creatures  of  the  State.  The  affiliation  of  all 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  non -sectarian,  or  are  willing  to  become 
such,  would  be  a  wiser  course. 

In  a  few  of  the  older  States,  however,  circumstances  have  elevated 
a  single  college  to  a  rank  equivalent  to  a  State  institution.  This  is 
true,  in  Connecticut,  of  Yale ;  in  New  Jersey,  of  Princeton  ;  in  Rhode 
Island,  of  Brown;  and  in  some  respects  it  is  true  of  Harvard,  in 
Massachusetts.  Yet  in  few  of  these  cases  have  the  States  adopted 
a  college,  and  made  it  systematically  a  recipient  of  public  taxes. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  in  all  cases  be  wise  to  do  this ;  yet  it 
would  surely  be  wiser  in  all  cases  to  accept  an  institution  already 
well -endowed,  powerful  in  influence,  and  sure  to  greatly  embarrass  a 
State  university  if  not  adopted.  The  present  system  has  the  immense 
disadvantage  that,  in  its  impartiality,  it  has  no  fostering  power  in 
any  direction.  State  influence  is  negative.  It  is  impossible  to  endow 
by  taxation  any  of  the  rival  colleges,  because  that  would  be  to  sustain 
sectarianism.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  most  of  the 
older  States  the  ecclesiastical  affiliation  of  our  greatest  institutions  is 
so  weakened  that  it  would  be  cheerfully  exchanged  for  State  patronage. 

The  present  system  leaves  all  our  colleges  in  need  of  support. 
They  are  always  soliciting  aid  and  always  in  need  of  more  than  they 
can  get.  In  fact  there  is  not  one  of  our  scattered  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  is  not  requiring  as  well  as  asking  help.  So  vast  are  the 
strides  of  education  in  methods  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  the 
wealthiest  institutions  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance.  Meanwhile 
what  can  be  said  of  the  smaller,  and  in  some  cases  older  and  re- 
nowned colleges?  Simply  that  they  exist  on  the  generous  self  -sacri- 
fice of  their  undergraduates  and  patrons.  They  arc  unable  to  furnish 
libraries  and  laboratories,  and  endow  chairs  that  keep  them  m  touch 
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with  modern  research.     In  not  a  few  cases  the  curriculum  is  a  whole 
generation  behind  the  younger  universities. 

The  problem,  the  chief  educational  problem  of  the  older  States, 
therefore,  is  what  to  do  with  their  colleges.  Can  there  be  devised 
any  method  whereby  these  shall  be  adopted  by  the  States,  and  sus- 
tained in  vigorous  ability  to  give  to  their  undergraduates  the  very 
best  thought  and  culture  of  the  age?  The  problem  is  complicated, 
or  rendered  more  difficult  for  immediate  settlement,  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  alumni  of  these  institutions  do  not  comprehend  the 
difficulty.  Educated  in  the  old  classical  routine,  they  know  little  of 
the  evolution  in  pedagogy  and  of  the  new  world  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. They  see  their  colleges  without  growth,  if  not  in  decadence, 
and  are  anxious  to  aid  on  the  old  lines.  But  the  gift  of  850,000  or 
$100,000  is  gulped  down  with  hardly  a  perceptible  change.  The  cry 
for  help  is  really  made  louder  by  such  gifts.  They  enable  a  classical 
school  to  begin  to  face  with  the  age,  and  barely  to  -begin.  The 
patience  of  the  constituency  is  worn  out  by  the  continual  subscrip- 
tions asked  for;  and  the  tide  of  students  runs  all  the  faster  over  to 
the  larger  and  more  wealthy,  but  probably  much  younger,  colleges. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  most  prosperous  institutions  are  of  recent 
endowment,  and  are  the  creatures  of  the  new  era  of  millionaires.  But 
even  millionaires  die,  and  there  is  a  limit  both  to  their  ability  and  to 
their  generosity.  But  there  is  no  limit  to  the  needs  and  necessities 
of  a  university.  It  is  folly  to  found  any  more  universities  without 
a  patronage  that  will  insure  them  an  m  income  annually.      An 

endowment   of   £1,000.  I    an    aggravation;    £100,000  is  barely 

enough  to  cover  the  absolute  annual   demands  of  chemistry,  or  of  a 
single  branch  of   biology.      This  pnzzlef  the  graduate  of   thirty  years 

who  has  gone  into  business  or  polit  ics,  and  who  benignly  supp< 
education  to  mean  now  what  it  did  when  be  graduated.     Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White,  formerly  President  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  article  in 
Tm:  Fobum  for  January,  L8$  L: 

"To   found    an    institution  ami   rail   it  a   university,   in  tlu-s<»  <l:ivs,   with   an 

iri'-ornp  of   1»-- -i  than  u  <|iiart.-r  -  f  a  million  <l<>ll  broad  faTOO.      Kvcn 

un  many  of  the  most  Important  spheres  of  univei  Itj  activity  must 
bent  :      ce  the  amount  is  not  mora  than  adequate  .  .  .  the  tendency 

.•nUitun-     This  is  neither  to  be  Molded  at  nor  whined 

the  material  demands  of  this  wonderful  time  have  created  vast 

and  railwi  o  the  moral  and  Intellectual  demands 

tin;'    great    nni  <m.  ilwi.il    :m<l    normal    M    th«> 

i  to  go  back  from  the  present  uni  Isori   if  college!  would 

bo  like  giving  op  railroads  and  going  back  to  tch  To  provide 
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and  maintain  an  efficient  university  library  to-day  costs  more  than  was  required 
thirty  years  ago  to  maintain  a  large  college  ;  to  carry  on  any  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  laboratories  required  for  a  university  may  cost  in  these  days  a  sum  larger 
than  some  of  our  largest  universities  then  required." 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  our  colleges  that  have  been  left  in 
the  rear,  that  can  never  hope  to  do  work  of  this  advanced  type? 
The  answer  is  often  given,  and  it  is  a  rather  popular  reply  just  now, 
"  Let  them  be  content  to  do  college-work,  while  the  larger  colleges 
aspire  to  do  university -work  proper. "  The  distinction  is  not  so  easily 
drawn.  Our  youth  demand  an  education  up  to  the  times.  They 
know  well  that  in  a  large  and  well-endowed  institution  they  can 
secure  advantages  not  possible  in  a  small  college  with  an  income  of 
$25,000  a  year.  The  small  college  will  grow  smaller,  relatively  if 
not  actually.  It  may  sustain  a  semblance  of  life.  It  will  do  so  only 
if  able  and  willing  to  reach  out  into  that  sphere  of  studies  and  re- 
search which  }Tou  distinctively  pass  over  to  the  universities.  As  a 
consequence  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  our  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  true  only  that  some  of  them  do  more  university  - 
work  than  others.  No  university  shuts  out,  or  can  exclude  college- 
work;  and  no  college  can  content  itself  with  a  distinctively  lower 
grade  of  work.  The  only  distinction  is  that,  while  a  smaller  college 
must  content  itself  with  a  single  professor  in  biology,  the  larger  colleges 
subdivide  the  department  into  a  dozen  or  more  branches.  Can  under- 
graduates be  expected  to  patronize  in  any  large  measure  those  insti- 
tutions affording  only  narrow  facilities  for  investigations  and  culture? 

The  escape  from  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  has  been  expected  and 
hoped,  would  be  through  the  munificence  of  rich  men.  But  the  result 
has  been,  so  far,  the  *<mnding  of  more  colleges  or  universities,  with- 
out systematizing  education  generally,  and  only  more  greatly  to  depress 
and  embarrass  colleges  already  existing.  President  Hill  urged  upon 
men  of  wealth  that  they  should  unite  their  plans  and  gifts  by  select- 
ing institutions  whose  location  and  present  means  made  it  possible  to 
lift  them  into  the  rank  of  real  universities.  "  In  almost  every  State. " 
he  urged,  "  there  is  some  existing  educational  foundation  which  could 
be  made  the  nucleus  of  a  true  university.  It  is  fully  to  be  hoped 
that  men  of  liberal  minds  will  combine  to  build  up  institutions  which 
shall  make  our  country  equal  to  less  favored  lands  in  the  respect  in 
which  it  is  at  present  notably  deficient." 

There  is  but  one  outcome  for  tins  confusion.  The  transfer  of  OUT 
older  educational  system   from  church   to  State   must   l»e  completed. 
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There  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The  system  existing 
in  the  newer  States  is  rational  and  has  been  naturally  evolved.  It 
grades  from  the  lowest  upward,  and  points  to  a  national  university  to 
be.  Our  own  scattered  colleges,  now  "  undenominationalized,"  if  not 
secularized,  can  be  gathered  into  groups  and  unified.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  the  problem  is  a  simple  one.  Yale  College  is  the  un- 
questioned University  of  the  State.  But  when  a  single  institution 
does  not  overtop  all  others,  the  true  university  plan  remains  as  an 
easy  solution.  The  University  of  Toronto  was  formed  of  several  dis- 
severed and  fameless  institutions.  The  organic  union  has  been  of  great 
advantage  in  all  possible  ways.  The  result  is  strength  in  place  of 
weakness;  and  any  student  leaving  any  one  of  these  formerly  un- 
known corporations  is  now  known  as  a  graduate  of  a  great  university. 
Chicago  University,  with  its  affiliated  colleges,  is  very  suggestive  in 
this  connection.  Reaching  out  freely,  this  university  is  made  up  of 
any  and  all  that  desire  to  be  included  with  it  on  a  required  uniform 
basis.  A  State  university  may  in  like  manner  be  composed  of  many 
corporations  united  in  a  head -centre.  The  board  of  general  manage- 
ment must  of  course  be  one;  but  including  the  deans  or  presiding 
officers  of  the  subordinate  affiliated  colleges.  State  patronage  reach- 
ing one  would  reach  all.  No  branch  of  the  university  could  be 
poorer  than  any  other,  except  when  private  munificence  might  sup- 
plement State  support.  The  tax  paid  by  the  people  for  education 
would  cover  the  whole  State  system.  In  New  York  the  present 
university  might  be  made  a  teaching  institution,  or  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  select  some  institution  as  the  centre  where  the  president  should 
have  his  residenee.  Such  a  plan  would  create  a  great  university  in 
ise  of  the  word.  New  York,  in  creating  such  a  univer- 
sity, would  make  it  at  once  the  foster-child  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  breach  of  common  schools  and  colleges  or  classical  schools 
been  DOt only  in  organic  relation;  but,  as  a  consequence,  there  has 
i  a  breach  of  spirit  and  method.     The  colli  mtouohed  by  the 

popular  life,  have  remained  more  mediaeval  m  temper  and  in  cur- 
riculum.     There,  those  lai  and  sciences  found  most  useful    in 
the  da      i  Burope'i  I.'          ace  have  held  their  plaoe,  to  the  com 
parative  exclusion  of  recent  investigations.     The  combat,  to  dislodge 

them    has    been    vigorous    hut     incomplete.       Media-val  manners    also 

cling        rod  the  .d  halls.     Go-education  bas  been  accepted 

.    mntly,  and  by  manv  rejected  with  contempt.      On  the  other 
hand  the  l<  have   suffered  from  the   same   alienation,    hut 
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in  another  way.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  urges  rightly  that  the  person 
who  has  had  his  training  in  the  lower  schools  only,  has  learned  to  lay 
stress  on  a  sort  of  mental  mechanics — reading,  writing,  and  computing 
with  figures.  Such  a  person  looks  on  education  purely  for  its  busi- 
ness worth.  It  has  never  occurred  to  him  to  value  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  The  larger  grasp  of  mind,  whereby  the  relations  of  truths  are 
perceived,  belongs  to  the  colleges.  Dr.  Harris,  however,  true  to  the 
classical  spirit,  urges  that  free  education,  in  high  schools,  up  to  the 
present,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  vast  intellectual  current 
of  Philistinism.  Secondary  education  has  been  diverted  from 
pointing  right  onward  toward  higher  education,  and  rests  content 
with  arrested  development.  The  recent  increase  of  high-schools 
from  500  to  5,000  is  only  to  increase  a  state  of  affairs  that  ought 
not  to  exist  at  all.  The  Committee  of  Ten  has  endeavored  to 
reach  down  the  classic  method,  and  interlink  the  college  curriculum 
with  that  of  high-schools.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  popu- 
lar modern  spirit  of  the  common  schools  is  not  still  more  needed  in 
the  colleges.  I  see  no  way  for  harmony  in  our  school  system  but  for 
the  classics  to  yield  ground  to  the  extent  that,  while  language  is 
pressed  back  somewhat  upon  the  common  schools,  science  is  accepted 
more  fully  as  the  real  soul  of  a  wise  culture  in  our  colleges.  Me- 
dievalism with  its  tassels  and  gowns  and  its  monastic  notions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  step  over  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Co-education  has  never  been  a  question  to  create  discord  in  our 
common-school  system;  but  while  in  our  high-schools  boys  and  girls 
may  work  together  up  to  any  age,  in  our  collegiate  system  they  have 
been  monastically  separated.  I  do  not  discuss  the  wrong  done  to 
girls,  and  the  greater  wrong  done  to  boys;  but  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  folly  is  perpetuated  by  the  incoherency  of  our 
school  system.  A.  completed  State  system  would  wipe  out  the  line 
of  distinction  between  schools  that  "  co-educate"  and  schools  that 
will  not.  In  other  words  we  find  that  we  have  our  common  schools 
by  general  Aryan  inheritance,  while  our  colleges  and  female  seminaries 
come  down  by  another  descent  from  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     The  two  systems  must  be  harmonized. 

It  is  getting  high  time  for  medievalism,  in  all  its  phases,  to  be  dis- 
carded from  our  educational  institutions.  Their  patrons  wonder  that 
college  boys  still  indulge  in  pastimes  that  are  boorish,  and  not  seldom 
brutal.  It  is  a  survival  of  untittest  customs  when,  as  we  are  told,  all 
young  men  were  accustomed  to  make  night  raids  on  gates,  fenees,  si; 
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and  clothes-lines.  These  disagreeable  customs  no  decent  young  man 
outside  a  college  now  thinks  of  countenancing.  They  would  not  for 
one  moment  be  tolerated  with  our  common-school  pupils.  A  thor- 
oughly modern  college  system  will  fit  into  our  times.  It  will  have 
the  full  spirit  not  only  of  modern  thought  but  of  modern  manhood. 
In  fact  our  chief  concern  at  present  is  to  harmonize  the  lower  and 
upper  forms  and  the  spirit  of  school  life;  and  to  bring  into  harmony 
and  a  single  system  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Finally  it  will  be  possible  to  create  a  national  university  in  its 
most  perfect  sense  only  as  we  have  our  State  systems  completely 
graded  and  unified.  Politically,  America  is  marvellously  one.  Fed- 
eralism became  possible,  however,  only  because  there  was  a  similarity 
of  State  organizations.  Education  remains  largely  inchoate  and 
fragmentary  because  of  State  idiosyncrasies  or  neglect.  To  complete 
an  American  educational  system  will  be  the  glory  of  our  age.  We 
cannot  defer  the  work  without  great  waste,  perhaps  disaster. 

That  we  have  as  a  people  simply  to  repeat  the  education  of  mo- 
narchical Europe  is  a  blunder.  It  was  well  that  at  the  beginning  of 
our  national  life  Washington  declined  to  concur  in  the  enthusiastic 
proposition  of  Jefferson  to  transfer  the  Swiss  College  of  Geneva  bodily 
to  America.  We  had  new  problems,  and  a  constitutional  life  was 
begun  diverging  from  all  antecedent  civilizations.  Education  must 
correspond  to  institutions.  It  is  the  underlying  force  of  national,  as 
it  is  of  individual,  character.  All  evil  and  all  good — all  disaster  as 
well  as  all  prosperity — find  their  source  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

E.  P.  Powell. 


COLLEGE   FINANCES:    THE    BEST  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 

WORLD. 

In  the  United  States  are  no  less  than  twenty  colleges,  each  hav- 
ing an  income-producing  property  of  at  least  one  million  dollars. 
Among  these  are  our  two  oldest  colleges,  Harvard,  which  has  more 
than  $8,000,000,  and  Yale  which  has  about  $4,000,000.  Columbia 
has  an  amount  of  property,  largely  real,  that  brings  an  annual  rev- 
enue of  at  least  $425,000;  Cornell  has  about  $6,000,000;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  $4,000,000;  and  Johns  Hopkins  has  $3,000,- 
000.  The  Northwestern  University  also  has  $3,000,000,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  somewhat  more  than  $2,500,000;  Wes- 
leyan  University,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  has  more  than  $1,000,000, 
as  also  has  Amherst  as  well  as  Boston  University ;  Rochester  Univer- 
sity has  about  $1,200,000;  Tulane  University,  of  Louisiana,  is  to  be 
placed  above  the  million  mark,  as  are  also  Western  Reserve  University, 
of  Ohio,  and  Brown  University,  of  Rhode  Island.  Besides  these, 
as  the  list  is  not  complete  but  representative,  several  State  univer- 
sities are  possessed  of  either  funds  or  an  income  assured  by  the 
State,  representing  property  of  at  least  $1,000,000.  Among  the 
wealthier  of  these  universities  are  those  of  California,  of  Michigan, 
and  of  Minnesota.  The  wealth,  which  is  either  actually  or  poten- 
tially possessed  by  several  of  these  universities,  that  crown  the  educa- 
tional system  of  their  commonwealths,  is  simply  magnificent.  It 
had  its  foundation  in  lands  set  aside  for  the  support  of  education. 
Although  certain  parts  of  these  public  lands  were,  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  these  States,  sold  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  yet,  in  the 
newer  States,  they  are  still  held  or  have  been  sold  at  good  prices. 
The  present  financial  condition  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  land- 
grant  colleges  may  be  indicated  by  a  few  examples.  In  1892  the 
total  income  of  four  of  these  universities  amounted  to  $798,578.28, 
divided  as  follows:  University  of  Michigan,  (106,960.77;  Dnivei 
sity  of  Minnesota,  $197,572.81;  University  of  Ohio,  $157,189.70; 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  $266,855.00. 

In  the  United  States  are  no  less  than  four  hundred  and    fifteen 
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colleges  reporting  more  or  less  fully  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. If,  therefore,  the  number  of  colleges  possessed  of  more  than 
$1,000,000  each  is  so  smal],  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
colleges  are  poor.  The  number  of  colleges  which  have  each  less  than 
S200,000  in  interest-bearing  funds  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
number  of  those  which  have  more  than  $200,000.  The  latest  report 
(1891-92)  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  these  col- 
leges have  886,698,333  in  interest-bearing  funds.  It  is  certainly 
not  far  away  from  facts  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  our  colleges 
have  at  least  $100,000,000  whence  they  derive  the  income  for  their 
support.  It  is  made  clear  from  the  same  report  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  these 
colleges  is  another  hundred  million  of  dollars.  The  exact  figures  in 
1891-92  were  $88, 784, 901. x 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  know  in  what  forms  this  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred million  of  dollars  is  invested.  In  presenting  the  facts  I  make 
use  of  reports  sent  to  me  from  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
of  the  representative  colleges,  and  also  of  reports  of  presidents  and 
treasurers  of  these  colleges.  From  these  reports  I  infer  that  at 
least  four-fifths  of  all  the  productive  funds  of  the  colleges  are  in- 
vested in  bonds  and  mortgages.  Few  colleges  and  a  few  only  have  a 
part  of  their  endowment  in  stocks  of  any  sort.  A  few  of  them, 
notably  Columbia  and  Harvard,  have  invested  largely  in  real  estate. 
The  facts  as  to  certain  representative  colleges  are  illustrative:  Cor- 
nell University  has  about  $4,000,000  in  bonds  and  about  $2,000,- 
000  in  mortgages;  Wabash  has  property  of  $362,000,  of  which 
$18,000   are    in  buildings,    $L>1,000   in   bonds,    $323,000    in    mort- 

■s;  the  University  of  California  has  somewhat  more  than 
$2,000,000,  equally  divided  between  bonds  and  mortgages;    AVes- 

D  University  has  $1,121  of  which  $81,000  arc  in  real  estate, 

in  bonds,  $77. m  stocks.  sr,.sr>,onn  m  mortgages;    of 

the   $3,000,000    ■  Northwestern    University,  $150,000 

1  in  buildings,  bonds  and  moi  .  and  the  balance  is 

embodied  in  lands  and  leases;    the  property  of  the   University  of 

1  The  equipment  of  nnl  -1  colleges  In  the  [Jnitod  states,  according 

bo  the  Report  of  the  CommJ  loner  of  Education  for  1891  98,  was  ai  follows: 
Number  of  scholar  hipi  I  914;  cumber  of  fellowships,  884;  Dumber  of  endowed 
prof.  hound  volume  805,   pamphlets  1,066,968; 

rsiue  of  scientific  apparatus  and  Libraries,  811,  H  rains  of  grounds  and 

buildings,  $88,7^!  801     product!  refunds,  (  Total  rains  of  equipment, 

661  506 
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Pennsylvania,  more  than  $2,500,000,  is  divided  into  $357,000  in 
buildings,  $514,000  in  bonds,  $127,000  in  stocks,  $429,000  in  mort- 
gages, and  the  remaining  million  is,  as  the  treasurer  describes,  "  in 
other  values."  Harvard's  immense  property  is  changed  in  the  forms 
of  its  investments  more  frequently  than  the  property  of  many  col- 
leges; but  of  its  eight  or  more  millions,  railroad  bonds  and  real  estate 
represent  the  larger  share,  the  amount  of  bonds  exceeding  the  value 
of  real  estate. 

The  college  has  no  right  to  run  financial  risks:  its  funds  are 
trust-funds.  Unlike  certain  other  large  investors,  too,  the  college 
regards  regularity  in  the  receipt  of  its  income  as  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. Its  expenses  consist  largely  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  The 
gentlemen  who  give  instruction  are  usually  without  other  source  of 
income  than  their  salaries.  The  man  worth  a  million  may  invest 
his  million  in  bonds,  which  may  defer  payment  of  coupons  five 
years  without  special  inconvenience  to  himself.  The  college  worth  a 
million  could  not  defer  the  interest  of  its  bonds  five  years  without 
disaster.  Colleges  cannot  afford  to  have  their  income  depend  upon 
commercial  fluctuations. 

I  asked  President  Eliot  some  years  ago  why  Harvard  was  putting 
so  much  money  into  real  estate  in  Boston.  His  reply  was  that, 
though  the  rate  of  income  was  low,  about  4  per  cent,  and  though 
the  buildings  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  charges,  and  the 
trouble  of  making  repairs  was  considerable,  yet  the  increase  in  value 
served  to  make  good  and  more  than  good  the  low  rate  of  income. 
Most  colleges,  however,  have  not  seen  fit  to  secure  real  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  an  income.  It  represents,  for  most  institutions,  rather  an 
annoying  kind  of  investment.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  income  of  most  real  estate  is  more  or  less  contingent.  We  must 
grant,  too,  that  the  possibility  of  increase  in  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty carries  along  with  itself  the  possibility  of  decrease. 

On  the  whole,  the  securities  which  the  colleges  own  are  the  best 
of  the  second-order  of  investments.  Colleges  have  few  United 
States  and  few  State  and  few  municipal  bonds;  but  thev  do  own 
large  amounts  of  the  best  railroad  bonds  and  of  the  bonds  of  water 
works  companies,  somewhat  also  of  the  bonds  of  street  railways 
and  also  small  amounts  of  the  bonds  of  the  counties  o(  Western 
States.  As  my  eye  runs  down  the  list  of  securities  of  Cornell  I'm- 
versity  I  find  a  record  of  county  bonds  in  several  Western  States,  as 
well  as  railroad  bonds,  but  county  bonds  seem  to  predominate       Turn- 
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ing  to  a  college  of  quite  a  different  position  and  history,  Washington 
and  Lee,  in  Virginia,  I  find  that,  out  of  $628,000,  $234,000  are  in- 
vested in  securities  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  that  town  and  county 
bonds  are  represented  by  a  few  thousand  dollars;  and  that  railroads  in 
the  South  represent  the  larger  part  of  the  balance.  A  college  of  a 
different  environment  and  condition  is  Eochester  University,  New 
York.     Of  its  $1,200,000,  $335,000  are  in  railroad  bonds. 

The  real  estate  mortgages,  which  colleges  own,  represent,  in  my 
judgment,  a  better  class  of  investments.  These  mortgages  are,  with 
certain  exceptions,  placed  usually  on  property  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  college  itself.  The  officers  of  the  college,  therefore,  know  the 
value  of  the  security  and  also  the  general  responsibility  of  the  owner 
who  gives  the  mortgage.  If  a  college  is  situated  in  a  city,  its  money 
is  lent  frequently  on  real  property  within  the  city  itself.  Adelbert 
College,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  lends  considerable  mone}r  on 
notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  property  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and 
it  lends  little  or  none  on  property  outside.  If  a  college  is  located  in 
a  small  town  in  a  newer  State  of  the  West,  it  usually  lends  on  the 
security  offered  by  farms  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Carleton 
College,  in  Minnesota,  lends  on  mortgages  placed  on  farms  near 
Northfield;  Wabash  on  mortgages  covering  farms  near  Crawfordsville, 
and  Ohio  Wesley  an  on  mortgages  on  farms  situated  near  Delaware. 

The  New  England  colleges  do  not  usually  possess  the  advantage 
of  lending  n  in   large  amounts  at  good  rates  in  mortgages  on 

property  Iocat  mselves.     Several  of  them  have  sent  large 

amounts  oi  money  into  the  West,  into  Western  cities  and  into  Western 
farms.     Several  of  tl  lieges  have  made  these  ventures  in  the  face 

of  great  doubt  on  the  part  of  their  more  conservative  trustees. 
But  the  irity  offered    in   a  State  like   Minnesota  may  be  as  good 

'hat  offered    in  a  Stats  as   old  aa  Massachusetts;    and   the  se 

fin.  red  through  business  property  in  Minneapolis  may  be  bet- 

m   thai   offered   through  a  farm    in    Maine.      The   hinge  <>f   the 

whole'   matter   is  that  the  t  who   in.  funds   for  a  college 

be  a  good  j  of  values,  both  materia]  and  personal.     A 

to  me  as  having  invested  heavily  a  few  years 

tern  farms.     The  principal  of  not  a  fe"w  of 

these  loan.-  was  too  large.     These  colleges,  therefore,  have  found 

.  difficulties  through  a  failure  of  interest .  and  also  through 

I  to  pay  t!  OD  farms  t<>  save    the  farms    from  bc- 

iing  absolutely  lost. 
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The  rate  of  interest  which  colleges  are  now  receiving  varies 
much.  It  has  suffered  a  uniform  decline  in  the  last  ten  years,  both 
East  and  West.  From  returns  made  to  me,  I  gather  the  following 
facts:  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  has  for  its  present  rate 
5  per  cent;  Washburn,  Kansas,  receives  still  8  per  cent,  but  is  suf- 
fering a  decline  of  1;  Kandolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  received 
last  year  6-J;  Washington  and  Lee  University  received  about  6; 
Drury  College  received  about  8  on  mortgages,  and  it,  too,  has  suf- 
fered a  decline  of  1  per  cent;  Vanderbilt  gets  between  6  and  7;  the 
University  of  Chicago,  5 ;  the  University  of  Minnesota  reports  4  and 
5  per  cent;  the  University  of  California,  an  average  of  6;  Western 
Eeserve  receives  6 ;  the  rate  at  Harvard  of  recent  years  has  been 
about  5.  In  the  report  for  1889-90  it  was  given  at  4^^-;  in  the 
report  for  1892-93  it  was  given  at  £■££$. 

Among  the  questions  which  I  have  asked  four  hundred  colleges 
is:  "Do  you  know  of  college  funds  impaired  through  bad  invest- 
ments or  through  expenditure  for  current  expenses?"  With  only 
a  few  exceptions  the  answer  has  been  an  absolute  negative.  One 
college  treasurer  says,  "  Of  recent  years  our  endowment  funds 
have  remained  intact. "  Another  treasurer  writes,  "We  do  not  use 
college  funds  for  current  expenses,  but  have  made  some  poor  invest- 
ments in  Western  lands. "  Another  says,  "  Not  to  any  extent. " 
Another  says,  "  In  twenty-three  years  we  have  not  impaired  our  funds 
through  bad  investments.  We  have  used  very  little  of  the  perma- 
nent fund  for  current  expenses. "  Although  few  colleges  may  be  able 
to  return  so  good  a  report  as  comes  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California — "  Expenditures  have  never  reached  income; 
we  never  expend  money  or  create  financial  obligations  unless  we  have 
the  money  on  hand  or  assured" — yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  funds  of 
the  American  college  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  preserved. 

It  is,  therefore,  just  to  infer  that  the  great  sum  of  $1 00,000,00^ 
entrusted  to  the  American  colleges  is  invested  well;  well  in  point  of 
security,  well,  also,  in  point  of  income.  This  result  is  secured 
through  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  call  into  their  service  the 
ablest  financiers.  The  trustees  represent  the  best  brain  and  the  purest 
character.  Harvard  College,  the  colleges  in  New  York  City,  the  col- 
leges in  Cleveland,  the  colleges  in  Chicago— to  go  DO  further  \\\ 
have  been  able  to  retain  the  services  of  the  best  men  in  their  com- 
munities. The  financial  management  of  the  colleges  in  the  United 
States   has,  on    the   whole,  been    abler    than    the    management   of    the 
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banks  of  the  United  States.  The  University  of  California,  for  in- 
stance, never  made  a  bad  investment  but  once,  and  that  of  only 
$22,000.  "We  then,"  says  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Eegents, 
u  bought  bonds  of  that  amount,  which  had  been  pronounced  good 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State;  the  same  bonds  were  subse- 
quently pronounced  unconstitutional  by  another  Supreme  Court." 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  investment  so  safe,  there  is  no  investment  so 
certain  of  rendering  the  service  which  it  is  ordained  to  render,  as 
money  entrusted  to  a  well-established  college. 

The  American  college  is  rich  because  of  its  enrichment  through 
its  friends.  It  is  only  a  money-receiving  institution,  not  a  money- 
making  agency.  Occasionally  a  college  has  tried  to  make  money; 
in  some  instances,  the  trial  has  resulted  favorably,  in  other  cases  in 
loss.  I  now  recall  the  case  of  Colorado  College,  which,  through  the 
endeavor  of  a  former  president  to  make  money  by  a  real  estate  spec- 
ulation, was  driven  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, — a  condition  from 
which  it  has  gallantly  recovered.  The  lottery  was  a  very  common 
form  of  college  beneficence  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Nearly 
all  colleges  then  existing  received  money  in  this  way.  Stoughton 
Hall  and  IIol worthy,  at  Cambridge,  were  erected  from  the  proceeds 
of  lotteries.  In  fact,  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Harvard  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  174.0,  and  another  in  1794;  in  the  latter  lottery 
the  College  held  the  lucky  ticket  and  drew  a  prize  of  $10,000. 
On  .April  13,  1814,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
an  act  granting  the  following  sums  to  three  colleges  and  a 
church:   to   Union  Colli  000,  to   Hamilton  College  $40,000, 

to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  $30,000,  and  to  Aslmry 
African  Church,  New  York,  14,000.  The  State  made  these  grants 
on  the  I  During  these  sum-  from  the  proceeds  of  lotteries. 

The  whole  property  of  American  colleges,  which  can  now  he  esti- 
mate! as  at.  least  1200,000,000,  ii   increasing  with  great  rapidity. 

•his  sum  every  •    oral  millions  are  added.     The  motives 

which   lead  ay   to  the  college  are  manifold. 

Wy,   these   motives    may    he    found    in    one  of   three  classes. 

baa  been  proved  to  he 
Banki   become   bankrupt;    railroads  go  into  re- 
hand-;   commonwealth!  repudiate  their  bonds;  hut  I  now 
dl  only  ■   that  has  failed  to  meet   its  financial  obli« 

The  reason  of  tins  security  is  found   in  the  ability  and 
v  of  the  men  arho  are  the  trusts  the  college.     Th<-  second 
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motive  in  giving  to  the  college  is  found  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  beneficence  which  the  college  represents ;  for  the  college  does 
represent  doing  good  at  every  one  of  the  points  of  the  intellectual  and 
physical  compass.  Mr.  Matthew  Yassar,  considering  the  devise  of 
his  fortune,  determined  to  found  a  hospital — he  founded  a  college. 
Founding  a  college,  he  founded  a  hospital.  The  college  helps  to  do 
away  with  the  need  of  the  hospital.  Funds  given  to  the  college  are 
funds  given  to  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts ;  for  the  college  is  ordained 
to  promote  culture,  and  culture  is  at  once  the  cause  of  the  promotion 
of  the  fine  arts  and  the  result  of  their  progress.  Money  given  to  the 
college  is  money  given  to  the  church.  Money  given  to  the  college  is 
money  given  to  foster  the  profoundest  influences  of  character  over 
character  as  lasting  as  the  human  soul.  A  further  motive  of  benefi- 
cence to  the  college  grows  out  of  the  memorial  purpose.  This  pur- 
pose has  close  relations  to  the  security  which  college  funds  possess. 
Because  these  funds  are  safe,  the  college  is  used  as  a  fitting  agency  to 
entrust  the  memorial  to.  The  names  of  scores  of  our  colleges  repre- 
sent this  memorial  purpose.  Harvard  commemorates  John  Harvard, 
who  bequeathed  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  Johns  Hopkins  commemo- 
rates Johns  Hopkins,  who  gave  three  millions;  Yale,  Yale,  who  gave 
a  wooden  dormitory;  Cornell,  Ezra  Cornell,  who  gave  of  his  munifi- 
cence and  his  wisdom;  Williams,  Colonel  Williams.  The  list  is  a 
long  one,  as  it  is  most  honorable.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  memorial  is  more  secure  than  one  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  college.  If  a  man  of  this  century  should  return  to  this  earth  in 
the  year  3000,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  find  a  trust  reposed  in  a 
college  more  carefully  conserved  than  any  other  duty  laid  upon  hu- 
manity. 

But  the  colleges  must,  as  a  rule,  spend  all  their  income  year  by 
year.  Cornell  has  a  unique  way  of  reserving  5  per  cent  of  its  esti- 
mated income  of  the  coming  year.  If  the  year,  when  it  is  passed, 
shows  a  surplus,  the  surplus  goes  into  the  fund  available  for  the  year 
yet  to  follow — as  excellent  a  way  as  it  is  uncommon,  and  one  quite 
certain  of  resulting  in  the  abolition  of  the  too  common  deficit.  For 
a  deficit  is  common  in  the  college  budget.  It  is  usually  not  large; 
it  is  usually,  too,  made  up  at  once  by  trustees  and  friends,  but  it  is 
common  alike  in  the  college  and  the  church.  I  find  only  oeeasional 
instances  in  which  the  deficit  is  allowed  to  stand.  u  It  is,  "  one  tivas 
urer  remarks,  "carried  over."  But  such  carrying  oyer  is  simply 
eating  up  one's  seed-oorn,  and  Buch  devouring  will  not  continue  U 
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without  disaster.  Income  is  spent  in  two  great  forms — that  of  in- 
struction and  that  of  administration.  The  division  of  expense  be- 
tween these  two  departments  differs  largely  in  different  colleges.  In 
the  University  of  California  four-fifths  of  the  income  is  devoted  to 
instruction,  one-fifth  to  administration.  In  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 70  per  cent  to  instruction  and  30  to  administration.  In  the 
University  of  Michigan,  two-thirds  goes  to  instruction,  one-third  to  ad- 
ministration. These  figures,  taken  from  reports  of  college  treasurers, 
may,  however,  represent  different  bases.  It  is  a  question,  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  salary  of  the  president,  who  gives  a  small  amount 
of  instruction,  but  whose  duties  are  also  administrative,  should  be 
charged  to  the  account  of  instruction  or  of  administration.  Treasurers 
also  differ  as  to  whether  repairs  and  insurance  are  included  in  ad- 
ministration ;  but  these  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  large 
part  of  the  income  of  each  college  is  devoted  to  securing  instruction. 

The  salaries  paid  in  the  college  are  usually  low.  "  There  are  iron 
mills  in  this  countn-  whose  entire  laboring  force  is  paid  at  an  average 
rate  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  salaries  paid  by  some  of  our  col- 
leges. ri  The  salary  of  the  most  highly  paid  professors  in  American 
colleges  is  about  £-,000,  and  the  salary  of  other  professors  about 
$1 ,500.  The  average  number  of  members  in  the  faculty  of  American 
colleges,  taking  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  colleges  as  a  basis,  is 
sixteen  and  one-half  persons  These  figures  represent  the  point  of 
the  application  of  the  largest  part  of  the  income  of  college  funds. 

The  increase  in  the  funds  of  American  colleges  has  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid  within  the  life-time  of  the  oldei  men  now  living.  In  the 
L830  the  first  priii  atement  of  the  finances  of  Vale  College 

At  that  time  the  total  productive  fund,  not  including 
land,  amounted  to  only  $80,856.26.  There  were  liabilities  standing 
•  the  Co  amounting  to  -  The  net  total  productive 

fund  of   the  Co  only  £1 7,856.26.     The  total 

«ne  from  funds  that  -         ,      •  In    L881   the    receipts 

frr,rn  all    sources,  including   tuition,   wen;   Si  !>, 074.87 ;    tin-   expenses 

>l'o  :         «.     I j i  l  s:j2  tl  lipta  in-  iit  cents  more 

thai  and  the  •  i  ad  to  87.     The  in- 

oi  L88S  •'•      In  l^T:>  the  funds  of  the 

departmenl  bad  increased  to  $700,000  and  the  funds  of 

il  department  to  about  $800,000,  of  the  Sheffield  Soieo 

il  to  $165,000,  of  the  Medical  to  a  little  o  L, 000,  and 

4    \  ii i«-i  i.  ;in  <  foliage  l''"f'      "i       'I'm:    I  "i:i  m.    vol.    HI,   p.    10!$. 
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the  University  fund  to  a  little  over  $230,000.  The  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  was  over  $300,000. 
In  1890  the  entire  productive  funds  of  Yale  College  had  increased  to 
an  amount  double  that  possessed  in  1876,  and,  since  that  time,  there 
have  been  great  additions  made,  also,  to  its  interest-bearing  property. 
Harvard  began  to  come  into  its  wealth  when  it  was  far  less  old  than 
Yale,  but  its  riches  in  its  first  two  centuries  were  rather  poverty  than 
wealth.  The  amount  of  money  given  to  Harvard  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  6,134  pounds,  16  shillings  and  10  pence.  The 
amount  of  money  given  to  Harvard  in  the  eighteenth  century  aggre- 
gates about  27,000  pounds.  In  the  year  1840  the  whole  amount  of 
the  productive  funds  of  the  college  was  $646,235.17,  and  the  entire 
income  from  all  sources  was  $45,535.71.  At  the  present  time  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  for  1892-93  shows  values  to  the  amount  of 
$8,390,543.53;  and  an  income  from  all  sources  of  $1,301,664.48. 

By  the  side  of  these  statements  it  is  fitting  to  lay  down  state- 
ments as  to  the  two  great  English  universities.  The  reports  show 
that  for  the  year  ending  with  December,  1893,  the  income  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  apart  from  the  colleges,  was  almost  £66,000, 
and  the  income  of  her  twenty  colleges  was  £439,606,  ranging  from 
£7,192  at  Hertford  College,  to  nearly  £60,000  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege and  Christ  Church ;  an  average  of  £21,980  to  each  college.  The 
income  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  not  stated  in  the  reports 
made  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  but  the  income  of  her  seventeen  col- 
leges was  £295,247,  ranging  from  £4,119  at  Magdalene  College  to 
£76,523  at  Trinity;  an  average  of  £17,367  to  each  college.  The  in- 
come of  the  wealthier  colleges  of  these  universities,  drawn  from 
funds,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the  wealthier  American  col- 
leges derived  from  the  same  source.  The  income  of  the  less  wealthy 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  New  England  college.1 

The  German  university  is  more  of  a  state  institution  than  the 
English  university.  The  Government  is  directly  pledged  to  its  sup- 
port. At  least  three  German  universities,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and 
Greifswald,  have  property  of  their  own,  but  the  larger  part  draw  their 
annual  revenue  from  the  governmental  chest.  Professors  arc  paid 
both  from  this  fund  and  from  the  fees  of  students. 


1  These  statements  are  based  on  "Abstracts  of  the  Accounts."  published  in  the 
case  of  Cambridge  in  the  "University  Reporter, "  and  in  th«>  oftM  Ol  Oxford  bj 
the  Clarendon  Press;  and  on  oompendiuni  made  i>n  Prof,  B  v  Hinadalo,  oi 
the  University  of  Michigan,  ami  published  in  fchc  "  [Jnironitg  Rooord." 
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As  one  brings  this  survey  to  a  close,  one  is  tempted  to  offer 
some  suggestions.  It  has  long  been  the  judgment  of  the  writer 
that  colleges  should  publish  each  year,  for  distribution  among  their 
constituents,  a  complete  and  detailed  statement  of  their  financial  con- 
dition and  relations.  Colleges  are  public  institutions;  though  legally 
and  technically  private  corporations  they  essentially  belong  to  the 
people.  They  appeal  to  the  people  for  endowment  and  also  for  the 
privilege  of  offering  instruction.  They  have  no  proper  right  to  make 
an  appeal  for  funds  to  the  people,  unless  they  exhibit  to  the  people 
the  use  that  they  have  made  of  funds  already  received.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  such  a  public  statement  would  tend  to  awaken  public 
confidence  in  the  financial  integrity  and  ability  of  the  college.  The 
evil  influence  of  occasional  lapses  is  overcome  by  the  generally  ex- 
cellent record  of  investment.  Let  the  American  college  take  the 
American  people  into  its  confidence,  and  it  will  find  it  much  easier 
to  get  hold  of  the  American  purse. 

A  second  suggestion  should  be  made,  possibly,  in  reference  to 
the  method  of  investment.  Among  the  questions  which  I  have 
asked  of  the  colleges  is  this  one:  "  Are  funds,  given  for  certain  spe- 
cific purposes,  invested  by  themselves,  or  are  all  funds  pooled  in  gen- 
eral investments,  the  book-keeping  showing  where  specific  funds 
Colleges  range  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  answer  to  this 
question.      Many  colleges  invest  amounts,  given  for  specific  purposes, 

and  of  themselves;  but  certain  ones  do  "pool'1  all  moneys,  al- 
though the  book-k<  where  specific  funds  are.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  to  invest  funds,  given  fo  dfic  purposes, 
by  themselves;  for,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  funds,  that  are  thus 
put  i  n  t  might  fail  of  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
they   wer<-  in*-                 Such    limitations  mi             ■••asionally   result   in 

but  the  ■■  I  think,  in  a  larger  de 

of  confl  ver  of  the  American  college  to  keep  its  specific 

obligations. 

Charles  I-.  Thwing. 


STUDIES    OF  NOTABLE    MEN:     MR.    JOSEPH  CHAM- 
BERLAIN. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  Londoner  by  birth,  although  for  a  great 
many  years  he  has  been  almost  altogether  identified  with  Birming- 
ham. He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  pains  about  making 
himself  a  master  of  the  studies  which  University  College,  London, 
where  he  was  educated,  offered  to  him.  Some  one  said  of  him  lately 
that,  "to  put  it  mildly  and  inoffensively,  he  is  not  a  bookworm." 
Another  critic  has  described  him  as  "  one  of  that  class  of  men  to 
whom  literature  is  Dickens."  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proved  that  a 
man  may  go  far  and  high  in  English  politics  without  being  what 
would  have  been  called  in  Addison's  days  an  elegant  scholar. 

He  entered  Parliament  in  1876,  and  his  fame  had  gone  before 
him.  He  had  been  known  as  a  most  successful  municipal  adminis- 
trator in  Birmingham,  where  he  was  one  of  the  partners  in  a  great 
screw-making  business;  and  indeed  Birmingham  is  even  still,  I  think, 
the  best  managed  municipality  in  England.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how- 
ever, was  known  as  something  more  than  a  successful  municipal  ad- 
ministrator. He  was  known  as  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals.  He  was 
understood  to  be  a  man  ready  to  go  the  farthest  that  could  be  gone 
with  a  Radical  programme.  The  Tories  detested  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  detest  them.  They  talked  about  him  as  if  he  were  ardent  to  over- 
turn the  throne  and  to  strew  the  Thames,  as  some  democratic  orator 
had  said,  with  the  wrecks  of  the  painted  Chamber — the  debating 
Chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They  talked  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
Birmingham  Jack  Cade,  prepared  with  his  fellows  to  march  on  Lon- 
don and  smash  things  generally.  A  fierce  and  very  unjustifiable,  not 
to  say  unmannerly,  attack  which  he  made  on  Disraeli  served  only  to 
deepen  the  impression.  If  I  remember  rightly,  an  apology  was  made 
for  the  attack,  and  I  mention  it  here  only  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Tories  especially  detested  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I  well  remember  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  speech  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  and  the  feeling  of  surprise  created  alike  by  the  Bpeeoh  and 
by  the  man  among  those  to  whom  be  was  a  stranger,      The  ezpeota 
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tion  of  the  Tory  squires  was  that  they  were  to  see  a  sort  of  Birming- 
ham Orson — "  a  wild  man, "  as  Disraeli  said  of  another  English  Radical 
of  that  time — and  that  they  were  to  hear  the  "  barbaric  yawp"  of  a 
demagogue  Boanerges.  What  did  they  see?  They  saw  instead  an 
elegantly  dressed,  dapper,  slender  man  with  clean-shaven  face,  with  an 
eye-glass  fixed  dandyishly  in  his  eye  and  a  gorgeous  gardenia  in  his 
buttonhole.  "  Why,  it's  a  ladies'  doctor,"  one  Tory  murmured,  and 
the  saying  passed  down  the  benches.  What  did  they  hear?  They 
heard  a  clear  monotone  voice,  a  quietly  penetrating  voice,  exactly, 
indeed,  the  voice  for  a  physician  popular  among  women.  It  was  a 
voice  that  bade  alarm  be  still  and  asked  prejudice  to  listen  to  sooth- 
ing reason.  Sensible  men,  especially  if  they  had  read  anything  of 
history  or  romance,  ought  to  have  known  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  thus  belie  expectation. 

The  House  soon  found  out  that  it  had  got  to  do  with  a  strong 
and  audacious  man.  Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  be  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals.  He  was  a  close  friend  and  ally  of 
Mr.  John  Morley — Mr.  Morley  was  not  then  in  Parliament — and 
he  allied  himself  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  inside  the  House.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  then  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  most  extreme 
democrat — I  mean,  of  course,  in  purely  constitutional  politics.  I  do 
not  know  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  changed  his  opinions  much  since 
those   d  b  he  has  outwardly   conformed   himself   to  mon- 

archical institutions.     But  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  even   farther  than 

.  as  it  i  to  most  people  then.     Be  became  an  ally  of  Mr. 

tell.      I  •  4iio  House  of  Commons  not  very  long  after  Mr. 

Chamberlain's  introduction   there,  and  I   had  close  opportunities 

ching  his  political  •  admirer  of  him  at  that 

time,  and  for  a  long  tit  r.     Be  professed  himself,  both  in  pub- 

lic and  in  pri .  -apathy  with  Mr.  Parnell's  politi- 

cal methods.  Be  said  as  much  in  a  debate  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
and  added  that  h<  ry  be  had  not  said  so  before.     Be  declared 

himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  policy  which  would  do  justice  to 

md,  although  he  did  Dot  pledge  himself  to  the  principle  of  Borne 
Rule  quite  so  in.'  (  Dilk(       Both  men  were 

in  <  at  counsel  and  c  ition   with  the  leaders  of  the   [rish 

.••  Bale  party.     At  thi    time  erved,  fash  obstruction 

•     and   M  r.   (   nainl»erl;i  i  n  de 
1   hy  them.       Many  days  have  pa 
sine-  t  |  .ys. 
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In  the  spring  of  1880  the  sitting  Parliament  came  to  an  end. 
The  Liberals  came  back  to  power.  They  came  in  with  a  conquering 
majority.  It  was  expected  by  every  one  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  members  of  the  new  administration. 
They  had  formed  meanwhile  in  private  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  They  agreed  that  if  both  were  not  offered  places  in  the 
new  administration  neither  was  to  accept  office.  At  that  time  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  stood  far  in  the  front  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Both  were 
men  of  fortune,  but  Dilke  was  much  the  better  educated  man,  and  he 
had  an  immense  knowledge  of  all  subjects  connected  with  our  for- 
eign policy.  He  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and.  had  travelled  mainly 
for  the  study  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  colonial  life.  He  had 
studied  men  as  well  as  countries.  He  had  gone  everywhere  and 
known  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing.  Therefore  when  Dilke 
went  into  this  alliance  with  Chamberlain  everybody  assumed  that  he 
had  brought  the  bigger  part  of  the  capital,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
into  the  partnership.  He  acted  magnanimously.  There  could  not 
be  found  two  places  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  partners — the  Cabinet  is  of 
course  the  inner  and  governing  body  of  the  administration — and 
Dilke  consented  to  accept  an  outside  place  and  to  allow  the  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  there- 
fore, was  lifted  at  one  push  into  a  place  which  had  never  been  occu- 
pied by  Burke  or  by  Macaulay.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Chamberlain  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with,  as  I  have  said,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Both  men  stuck  for  a  while  to  their  extreme  .Radical  poli- 
tics— Dilke  never  abandoned  them.  Chamberlain  distinguished  him- 
self every  now  and  then  as  the  promulgator  of  some  "  unauthorized 
programme,"  in  which  he  set  out  a  series  of  proposals  far  in  advance 
of  anything  Mr.  Gladstone  then  thought  it  wise  to  offer  to  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Chamberlain  continued  to  proclaim  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  Nationalist  party  and  with  Irish  demands  for  justice. 
He  was  not  only  willing  but  even  anxious  to  be  made  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — in  other  words  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Nationalist  members  took  him  fully 
into  their  confidence.  We  consulted  him  on  all  occasions.  A  va 
cancy  took  place  in  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  consequent  upon 
the  sudden  resignation  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and  Mr 
Chamberlain  thought  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  position 
would  be  offered  to  him.      He  did  what  I  think  was  a  prudent  and  a 
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straightforward  thing,  under  the  conditions.  He  sent  for  a  number 
of  the  most  advanced  Irish  Nationalist  members  and  he  told  us  that 
he  desired  our  advice  as  to  the  course  he  should  take  in  the  event, 
which  he  then  deemed  certain,  of  his  being  invited  to  assume  the 
position  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  mention  the  fact  only  to 
show  what  confidence  we  then  had  in  him,  and  what  confidence  he 
then  professed  to  have  in  us — in  us  whom  since  that  time  he  has  so 
unsparingly  denounced.  He  knew  then  as  well  as  we  did  ourselves 
that  our  support  of  him  must  depend  upon  his  fidelity  to  the  princi- 
ples which  he  and  we  had  together  proclaimed  with  regard  to  Irish 
nationality  and  the  claim  for  Home  Rule. 

I  could  add  a  great  many  details  of  our  conversation,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not 
receive  the  appointment.  He  told  us  it  was  certain  to  be  offered  to 
him.  All  my  personal  and  private  information  had  given  me  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  offered  to  him.  It  never  was  offered  to 
him.  The  place  was  given  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  We  all 
know  what  happened.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  one  of  the  truest- 
hearted  and  most  genial  men  that  ever  lived,  one  who  was  especially 
friendly  to  the  Irish  National  members  and  who  was  liked  by  all  of 
them,  was  murdered  in  the  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin. 

The  murder  of  Lord    Frederick   Cavendish   left  the  Irish   Office 

vacant  once  again.     Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still  willing  to  accept  it. 

'  Nothing  that  had  happened,"  he  said  with  significant  firmness,  could 

ent  him   from  undertaking  the  task — if  it  were  offered  to  him. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  .-aid  much  the  same  thing.      Either  would  have  ac- 

the  place,   hut  now  as  before  they  both  alike  thought  that  Mr. 

Chamberlain  -  bopeful  of  si  and  therefore  the  better 

man.     The  p  to  either  <>f  them.     It  was  offered  to 

.-Mid  elyan,  as  he  now  i-     <>nc  <>f  the  most, 

highly  cultured   men  and  most  brilliant  writers  in  England—  a  man 

-  virtually  up  literature  for  politics  and  thereby  deprived 

world  of  some  really  great  and  complete  historical   work.     Mr. 

'     imberlain  pottered  o  •        me  plan  <»f  local  government  for  [reland 

plan  th. 'it  mighl  bavedone  v. i  ll  enough  if  it  w<  re  i  et  in  the  frame 

of  a  II"'  e  l>  i  e         i  a,  but  when  offered  mething  com 

tion.     Mi   Chamber* 

I  at  the  '-old  ■  on  which  the  [risn  membe  e  to 

:]  of  coraproi  \  certain  chilliness  began,     The  Irish 

nl  of  the  Libera]  pa  .•>  whole. 
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The  Liberal  government  resigned  in  1885,  and  the  Tories  came 
back  to  office.  But  the  general  elections  followed  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  Liberals  came  in  again  with  a  strong  majority.  In  the 
mean  time  it  began  to  be  whispered  about,  then  broadly  rumored,  then 
positively  asserted,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  that  he  was  actually  prepar- 
ing a  scheme.  The  rumor  was  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  stake  his  administration  on  the  success  of  a 
measure  to  give  self-government  to  the  Irish  people.  I  must  say  that 
the  news  did  not  greatly  surprise  me.  The  final  conversion,  the 
complete  conversion,  may  have  been  sudden.  Most  conversions 
work  themselves  out  in  that  way.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  had 
long  been  tending  in  the  direction  of  Home  Rule.  Five  years  before 
that  time  I  had  good  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone  particularly 
wanted  to  be  satisfied  on  two  questions:  (1)  Was  the  great  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  really  desirous  of  Home  Rule?  (2)  Would  it  be 
possible  to  frame  a  measure  of  Home  Rule  which,  while  satisfying 
the  desires  of  Ireland,  should  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  three  kingdoms?  I  had  no  doubt  then  that  whenever  Mr.  Glad- 
stone should  obtain  satisfactory  assurance  on  these  questions  he  would 
proclaim  himself  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.  But  did  Mr.  Gladstone, 
before  the  construction  of  his  new  government,  consult  fully  with  all 
his  colleagues  and  make  known  to  them  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
Home  Rule?  Did  he,  for  example,  make  them  fully  known  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain?  When  he  offered  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  that  the  office  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  wished  to  take,  or  was  Mr.  Chamberlain 
anxious  for  a  different  place?  These  are  questions  to  which  many 
people  would  be  very  glad  to  have  an  answer.  Such  an  answer 
might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  significance  of  the  events  that 
soon  followed.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain  refused  to  accept  the  main 
principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  scheme  and  resigned  his 
place  in  the  administration.  Then  he  renounced  Home  Rule  alto 
gether  and  became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  he  has  since  c 
tinued  to  be,  a  Tory  of  the  Tories — an  opponent  of  every  liberal  and 
progressive  measure  in  the  political  life  of  England. 

I  remember  no  such  extraordinary  change  in  political  conduct  in 
the  England  of  my  time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  patronised,  of  course, 
by  the  Tories,  and  by  former  Liberals,  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  have  renounced  the  very  creed  and  sacraments  of  Liberalism        1 
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dare  say  he  is  very  happy.  All  his  old  opinions  he  has  revised  and 
rejected.  He  has  spoken  more  than  once  in  public  of  the  policy  he 
used  to  support  "in  my  Eadical  days."  He  made  his  position  as  a 
Eadical.  He  was  a  Kadical  first — and  anything  else  afterward.  No 
one  supposes  that  a  man  cannot  honestly  and  sincerely  become  en- 
lightened as  to  the  possible  errors  of  Radicalism  and  find  peace  of 
mind  and  heart  in  throwing  over  "  the  masses"  and  becoming  a 
votary  of  "the  classes."  I  dare  not  therefore  venture  to  impeach 
the  integrity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sudden  and  complete  change  of 
opinions.  He  may  have  had  some  instantaneous  internal  revelation. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  remarked  that  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  suddenly 
came  round  to  new  opinions,  he  did  not  thereby  secure  any  warm  and 
patronizing  welcome  among  "  the  classes'1  of  that  ancient  day.  I  do 
not  say  a  man  may  not  be  quite  sincere  in  a  sudden  conversion  merely 
because,  while  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  the  Liberals,  and  the  demo- 
crats, and  the  working-men,  he  obtains  at  the  same  moment  the  favor, 
and  the  welcome,  and  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  and  duchesses. 

Anyhow  such  is  the  present  stage  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career. 
I  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  his  action  and  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire — Lord  Hartington  as  he  once  was — and  whom,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stigmatized  in  the  House  of 
Commons   as  "the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,"  because  Lord 

tington  shrank  from  going  all  the  way  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others  of  the  more  extreme  Radicals.  Lord 
Hartington  never  had  anything  of  the  Radical   in  him.      His  order, 

bringing-up,  his  temperament,  his  mind,  such  as  it  was,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  ever  being  a  Radical.  When  he  renounced 
the  Libera]  party  no  one  could  possibly  suggest  that  he  hail  any  per- 
sonal object  to  gain  by  bis  renunciation.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
taken  op  by  the  dukes  and  duchesses.  11<-  was  bom  among  the 
dukes;    be    I-  I    to   one   of   the   greatest   of   their  dukedoms, 

thing  on  earth  could  deprive  bim  of  the  position  be  held  as  heir 
to  the  I  D      Dshire;  he  is  now  Duke  of  Devonshire  himself. 

Be  bad    imply  been  I  to  hold  on  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  long  as  he 

Id,  out  of  a  sort  of  feeling  of  loyalty  and  good  fellowship — but 
the  parting  must  have  come  Booner  or  later. 

But  th  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  I  have  shown,  is  somewhat 

.'.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  oh  front  and  change  of  opinions 

omething  pantomimic  In  their  swiftness,  and  their  complete 
id  their  turpi         The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  after  bis  separa* 
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Uon  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  never  said  a  disparaging,  at  all  events 
never  said  an  offensive,  word  of  his  former  leader.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
seemed  as  if  lie  never  could  say  bitter  and  offensive  things  enough 
about  Mr.  Gladstone  to  gratify  the  rancor  of  his  soul.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  of  course  an  infinitely  cleverer  man  than  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  immense  wealth  and  ex- 
alted rank  to  push  him  on  in  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  nothing 
to  recommend  him  but  his  political  cleverness  and  a  sufficient  for- 
tune. But  for  myself  I  look  at  the  rather  stolid  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire with  a  kind  of  respect  which  I  am  wholly  unable  to  give  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  If,  however,  Kadicals  and  Irish  Nationalists  and  such 
like  do  not  admire  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  trust  in  him  any  more,  he 
has  his  consolations.  "But  oji !  Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Becky  Sharp, 
"  what  a  difference  eighteen  months'  experience  makes — eighteen 
months  spent — pardon  me  for  saying  it — with  English  gentlemen!" 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Chamberlain's  further  career 
in  politics.  He  has  ambition,  and  he  has  undoubted  capacity  and 
strong  self-will.  He  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  debaters  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are,  according  to  my  estimate,  five 
great  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  are  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
Mr.  Sexton.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Asquith  may  claim  to  be  orators  as  well.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  orator.  There  is  not  a  gleam  of  imagination  in  him, 
or  of  fancy,  or  pathos,  or  genuine  passion.  No  heart  is  ever  warmed 
by  his  frigid,  cutting  eloquence.  No  eyes  are  ever  moistened  by  any 
appeal  from  him.  To  all  the  artistic  side  of  life  he  is  color-blind. 
He  has  not  in  him  the  capacity  for  one  flash  of  genuine  humor.  He 
can  be  sarcastic,  or  perhaps  rather  spiteful  than  sarcastic ;  there  is  a 
sort  of  spinster-like  shrillness  in  him  when  he  gets  out  of  temper  and 
loses  the  suavity  of  the  ladies'  doctor.  But  he  is  a  keen  shrewd  de- 
bater, and  he  has  a  singularly  clear  intonation.  Not  a  word  that  he 
says  is  lost  upon  the  House.  His  voice  is  not  musical;  it  is  sibillani 
and  monotonous,  but  it  reaches  every  ear.  lie  has  a  quick  eye 
detect  a  flaw  in  the  argument  of  any  adversary.  He  is  splendidly 
self-opinionated  and  would  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  to  measure  him- 
self against  Demosthenes  if  it  were  possible  that  that  orator  could 
come  in  his  way,  and  that  either  could  understand  one  word  of  the 
other's  language.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  admire 
himself  immensely,  and  this   peculiarity  is   almost   always  an    ad\an 
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tage  to  a  second-class  public  man.  It  gives  him  a  confidence  in  him- 
self which  almost  supplies  the  place  of  genius.  It  is  at  all  events 
like  the  Dutch  courage  which  in  some  half-desperate  conditions  does 
almost  as  well  as  a  genuine  heroism.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  manner  is 
quiet  and  completely  self -controlled,  even  when  he  more  or  less  de- 
liberately gives  way  to  a  burst  of  splenetic  temper.  His  very  com- 
posure stands  him  in  good  stead,  for  it  seems  to  many  listeners  to 
suggest  that  he  possesses  an  immense  amount  of  what  the  actors  call 
"  reserved  force" — which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  does  not  possess.  I 
am  indeed  pretty  well  convinced  that  all  the  goods  are  in  the  shop- 
window — if  I  may  use  such  a  metaphor  of  such  a  man. ,  He  always 
reminds  me  of  a  clever,  expert,  but  not  quite  first-class  fencer,  about 
the  button  on  whose  foil  you  are  always  anxious  to  be  quite  certain. 
Already  in  this  session  he  has  undergone  a  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Asquith.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  reply 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  it  was  one  of  those  occasions 
when  friends  and  foes  alike  are  compelled  to  admit  the  genuineness 
and  completeness  of  the  victory.  Mr.  Asquith,  like  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, may  be  called  one  of  the  light-weights  in  debate.  There  is 
something  not  dissimilar  in  the  accents  and  the  clear  intonations  of 
the  two  men.  But  Mr.  Asquith's  voice  is  stronger  and  can  swell  to 
notes  of  generous  indignation ;  and  Mr.  Asquith  is  by  far  the  better 
educated  man.      On  the  recent  occasion,  that  of  the  "  famous  victory" 

Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  undoubtedly  by  a  marvellous 
lap.-';  of  memory  given  the  battle  to  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  boxed  the  political  compass  pretty  com- 
pletely, lb-  used  to  be  the  most  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
II  of   Loidfl.      Of   late,  he  has  become  the  henchman  of  the 

Duke  of  I'  bire,  he  is  vaiy  angry  with  any  one  who  presumes  to 

n  the  patriotism  ami  the  wisdom  of  the  hereditary  chamber. 

Of  course  a  man  has  a  right  to  change  his  opinions.     The  influence 

of   a  duke    has    naturally  a  good    deal    to   do   with    many  B  change   of 

opinions  in   England.     But  wind-changing  politicians,  Like  another 
•   ■•:  one,  ought  to  have  good  memories.     Mr.  Chamberlain 

has  a  capital    memory  for    the    ln<  of    other    men,   but    be 

•is  to  have  a  poor  recollection  of  his  own.     Be  began  his  speech 

in  demand  to  know  n  ba1  rase  for  the  Liberal 

denunciation  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 

•    now  so  common  in  the  mouths  of  Liberal  demagogues, 

it  "  filling  the  cup"     about  giving  the  Eouseof  Lord    time  to  fill 
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the  cup  of  their  iniquities.  Alas!  Mr.  Asquith  remembered  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  past  career  and  past  saying  better  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain did  himself,  and  he  was  able  to  prove  out  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
own  speeches  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
phrase  about  lilling  the  cup,  and  that  he  had  used  it  years  ago  ex- 
actly as  his  imitators  are  using  it  to-day.  The  House  was  convulsed 
with  delight.  Even  the  Tories  were  for  the  most  part  well  pleased. 
The  Tories  make  good  use  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  they  do  not  all 
quite  admire  him.  His  adoration  of  rank  is  perhaps  a  little  "  want- 
ing in  finish,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  once  said  of  Lord  Salisbury's  satire. 
Most  of  the  Tories  see  this  and  quietly  smile  at  it. 

After  his  passing  over  to  the  camp  of  the  Tories  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain boasted  in  a  public  speech  of  the  satisfaction  which  it  gave  him 
to  be  in  the  society  of  English  gentlemen.  Some  malign  critic  forth- 
with described  him  as  the  Becky  Sharp  of  English  political  life. 
The  phrase  stuck,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  naturally  displeased. 
The  Tories  of  the  stately  old  school  see  through  all  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  therefore  were  not  bitterly  grieved  when  Mr.  Asquith  scored 
such  a  victory  over  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  should  doubt  whether  on 
the  whole  he  is  of  great  value  to  them  as  an  ally.  If  they  come  back 
soon  to  power  he  will  expect  a  very  high  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  if 
he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  gets  he  will  be  sure  to  recon- 
sider the  situation.  Except  for  his  own  immediate  friends  and 
faithful  personal  followers  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  puts  abso- 
lute trust  in  him. 

Indeed  it  would  be  hard  for  any  outsider  who  has  watched  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  career  to  put  much  trust  in  him.  More  than  once  he 
has  proved  that  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  go  tiger-hunting  with — 
to  adopt  a  phrase  applied  by  John  Bright  years  ago  to  a  very  differ- 
ent politician  long  since  dead.  If  two  men  go  out  tiger-hunting, 
and  the  tiger  turns  on  one  of  them  suddenly  and  grips  him,  and 
the  other  stands  by  his  comrade  and  makes  dexterous  use  of  his  rifle, 
the  chances  are  that  both  will  get  safely  out  of  the  danger.  But  if 
the  one  man  runs  away  it  is  all  over  with  the  other.  Therefore  it  is 
very  important  when  a  man  is  choosing  a  comrade  for  a  tiger-hunt 
that  he  shall  choose  one  who  is  certain  to  stand  by  him  at  some  mo- 
ment of  extreme  danger.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  a  man  n 
tiger-hunting  with.  More  than  oner  be  bas  Bought  his  own  satVn  in 
a  moment  of  political  danger  and  has  made  oil  and  lefl  Ins  oomrade 
in  the  lurch. 
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I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarkable  capacity  as  a 
parliamentary  debater.  But  it  is  not  to  his  power  of  debate,  great  as 
that  undoubtedly  is,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  owes  his  special  influence 
in  English  politics.  He  is  made  by  nature,  by  inclination,  and  by 
training  to  be  a  first-class  "  boss" — to  adopt  an  expression  familiar  in 
American  politics.  He  is  not  a  statesman ;  he  is  not  an  orator ;  he 
is  a  "  boss,"  and  a  "  boss"  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has  practised 
the  art  with  great  success  in  the  municipality  of  Birmingham,  and  he 
has  shown  great  skill  in  transferring  the  practice  to  the  floor  and  the 
lobbies  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  surrounded  himself  with 
friends  and  "  led -captains,"  as  they  used  to  be  called  in  the  days  of 
the  Restoration,  and  with  dependants  and  hangers-on  of  all  kinds. 
At  one  time  he  had  contrived  to  get  quite  a  little  family  body-guard 
of  his  own  into  the  House  of  Commons.  I  should  think  he  would 
probably  be  a  very  good  friend  to  his  friend,  so  long  as  the  friend 
did  not  disobey  orders  and  did  not  presume  to  set  up  for  himself. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  he  does  seem  to  have  a  considerable  gath- 
ering of  supporters  who  are  devoted  to  him,  who  cheer  him  when  he 
speaks,  and  uproariously  applaud  all  his  sarcasms  and  cry  down  all 
his  political  opponents.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  little  group 
of  really  distinguished  men  who  happen  to  agree  with  him  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  and  who  therefore  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  decided  gift  for  what  I  may  call 
"working  things,"  and  for  finding  the  men  who  will  help  him  to 
work  them.  At  one  time  he  undoubtedly  seemed  to  us  here  to  be 
emphatically  a  coming  man.  Why  did  he  not  come?  Was  it  be- 
cause at  one  particular  crisis  he  was  t<»«»  much  in  ;i  hurry  to  come 
and  so  tripped  up  and  lost  his  balance?     Is  he  t<>  conic  even  yet? 

.y  think  that  he  has  missed  his  chance;  but  I  :il  Leasl  :mi  not  in- 
clined to  he  too  dogmatic  on  that  question.     He  is  still  a  oompara* 

ily  young  man,  a  I  now  in  English  politics;  he  is 

not  embarrassed  by  modesty  or  hemmed  in  by  scruples.     Perhaps  if 

iocs  not  come  it  will  he  only  his  own  fault.      There  can  hardly  be 

a  w<  oke  of  ill -hick  in   English  political  life — or  1  dare  say  in 

1  life    -than  for  an  aspiring  man  to  gel  the  repute  of 

r  by  half."      I  thin!;   that,  is   just  Mr.   <  'liamhcrlain's 

condition.     He  tins  the  repute  of  being  too  clever  by  balf.     This 

-me  day,   he  his  political  epitaph. 

Ji  -I  in  M ■<  Jam  ii v. 


ARE   WE   DEGENERATING? 

The  popular  interest  aroused  by  Dr.  Nordau's  work  on  "  De- 
generation"1 has  apparently  led  many  to  think  that  this  interesting 
condition  is  one  which  that  author  has  in  a  measure  discovered,  as 
well  as  authoritatively  expounded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  term 
"  degeneration"  was  introduced  into  medical  science,  and  its  charac- 
teristics first  defined,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel,  in  185T.3  Since  that 
time  the  subject  has  been  most  industriously  studied  by  many  in- 
vestigators. Morel  himself  considered  a  "  degenerate"  to  be  "  a 
morbid  deviation  from  the  primitive  type. "  He  asserted  the  condi- 
tion to  be  a  progressive  one,  showing  itself  in  a  tendency  to  insanity 
and  the  severe  forms  of  nervous  disease,  and  ending  with  succeeding 
generations  in  idiocy,  and  sterility,  and  consequent  extinction  of  the 
family.  With  Morel  the  conception  of  degeneracy  was  a  narrow  one. 
He  describes  under  it  the  hereditary  insanities,  cretinism,  idiocy,  and 
similar  striking  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  type. 

The  term  was  adopted  by  German  as  well  as  French  writers,  and 
used  in  describing  the  causes  and  defining  the  types  of  insanity.  It 
was  soon  seen  that  most  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  "  grand  neuroses, " 
or  severe  types  of  nervous  disease,  had  traits  in  common  with  the 
degenerate  of  insane  tendency  and  with  those  possessing  certain  forms 
of  mental  weakness.  The  names  of  Legrain,  Magnan,  Fe're',  Charcot, 
are  associated  with  this  wider  use  of  the  term.  In  Italy  Lombroso 
and  his  pupils  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  habitual  criminal 
belongs  to  this  same  type,  showing  it  in  his  bodily  marks  and  habits, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  his  mental  traits.  Thus  it  gradually  oame  to 
be  an  accepted  fact  in  science  that  the  insane,  including  those  pecul- 
iar half-sane  people  known  as  paranoides,  the  inebriates  and  dipso- 
maniacs, the  victims  of  grand  hysteria  and  other  severe  and  incurable 
neuroses,  and  the  habitual  criminal,  all  had  something  in  common, 
in  that  they  had  the  traits  of  the  degenerate. 

Various   books    had  meantime    appeared    in    which    the    authors 

1  "Degeneration,"  by  Max  Nordau,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
'•  Trait,    des  Dtginerescencei  physique*,   intellectueUes  et  morales  deVEt 
humaine,  et  dt$  Causes  qui  produisent  oes  \  naladiu 
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tried  to  show  that  genius  was  a  morbid  product  allied  to  insanity. 
None  of  these  has  really  been  recognized  as  a  scientific  work,  demon- 
strating its  thesis  by  careful  evidence  and  sound  reasoning;  nor  can 
even  Lombroso's  work  on  this  subject  be  considered  worthy  of  very 
serious  criticism. 

Dr.  Nordau  has  entered  a  somewhat  new  field  in  that  he  has  tried 
to  show  that  the  mental  traits  which  characterize  degeneration  are 
present  in  some  of  the  notable  artists  and  writers  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. In  his  argument  he  shows  a  real]y  sound  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  side  of  the  question,  and  he  should  receive  due  credit  for 
it.  His  explanations  of  the  psychology  of  degeneration  accord  in  the 
main  with  the  teachings  of  modern  investigators,  and  he  makes  few 
errors,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  in  his  strictly  scientific  discus- 
sions. He  is  evidently  well-read  and  well-grounded  in  the  literature 
of  mental  disorders.  His  work  is,  therefore,  one  that  cannot  be  set 
aside,  as  Mr.  Howells  attempts  to  do,  with  a  few  contemptuous  para- 
graphs; it  is  not  simply  hysterical  and  extravagant;  for  he  is  not 
exploiting  any  novel  theory  or  hasty  generalization.  Literary  and 
artistic  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  find  their  idols  shattered  and  per- 
haps themselves  feel  some  self-concern,  need  not  think  to  extinguish 
Dr.  Nordau's  book  by  saving  it  is  mere  phrasing  and  nonsense. 
They  betray  a  lagging  and  fatuous  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
man thought.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  fact  at  all  to  say  that  by  his  own 
rules  Dr.  Nordau  is  himself  degenerate,  "  a  Semitic  reactionary  doc- 
trinaire," and  "a  pessimistic  graphomaniac,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
such  a  thin  ^generation,  and  the  question  of  who  has  it  must  be 

decided  on  the  evidence  and  Dot  by  objurgation. 

The  first  thing,   I  take  it.  to  ma'  I   to   the  reader's  mind,  is: 

What  is  degeneration?  and  at  the  risk  of  being  technical  and  tedious 
I  must  try  and  answer  this  question  at  some  length.1 

dready  been  said,  degeneration  is  defined  as  a  variation 
from  the  average  type  of  the  family  or  race,  this  variation  containing 
with  it  a  tendency  to  sterility  and  extinction  of  the  family.  Now, 
the  av«  or  normal  healthy  one,  otherwise 

the  family  and  PS  lid  die  out  h  physiology  has  shown, 

only    healthy    individui  a    long    propagate    the    raoe.     Hence 

Morel's  definition  of  d<         ration  roperly  that  it  is"a 

1  variation  from  the  primit.r.  but  this  modification  is 

*  Those  who  would  learn  mora  about  the  condition  ihould  read  Ch    i 
FamilU  Neuropathique, "  and  DaU 
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very  necessary,  since  most  variations  partake  of  abnormality.  Dr. 
Nordau  and  other  writers  speak  of  degenerates  as  diseased  persons. 
I  would,  however,  use  the  milder  word  disordered,  or  abnormal.  In 
disease  there  is,  speaking  generally,  a  vicious  something  added  to 
the  system,  which  poisons  and  perverts  it,  but  in  a  "  disorder"  there 
may  be  only  a  disarrangement  or  disproportion  of  parts.  The  bricks 
and  beams  of  the  structure  are  sound,  but  they  are  not  put  together 
in  their  proper  relation,  and  instability  results.  In  degenerates 
there  is  always  some  of  this  disorder  or  abnormality.  Degenerates 
vary  in  degree.  The  lowest  forms  include  idiocy  and  imbecility; 
they  are  called  the  debiles.  The  next  higher  group  form  the  in- 
ferior degenerates,  who  are  simply  weak-minded.  The  highest 
group  are  the  superior  or  intelligent  degenerates,  who  form  the  class 
about  which  Dr.  Nordau  writes.  Lombroso  calls  certain  of  them 
matioids.  The  mental  peculiarities  of  these  persons  have  been 
elaborately  characterized  by  Dr.  Nordau,  and  he  has  given  so  many 
symptoms  that  the  reader,  I  presume,  is  inclined  to  say:  "Every- 
body who  amounts  to  anything  is  a  degenerate,  and  the  book  simply 
proves  that  disease  is  a  good  thing  and  every  one  ought'  to  have  a 
little  of  it."  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  logical  conclusion  if  the 
premises  warrant  it,  but  Dr.  Nordau  has  not  put  the  matter  in  quite 
a  fair  light.  He  shows  the  lack  of  a  certain  sense  of  proportion  in 
his  description  of  the  symptoms  of  degeneration  and  he  does  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  the  vital  points.  The  higher  degenerates,  in 
order  to  be  strictly  classed  as  such,  must  possess  seriously  abnormal 
qualities,  which  are  not  found  in  all  or  in  most  of  the  great  men  of 
the  world.  Many  have  a  touch  of  degeneracy  without  being  really 
degenerates,  just  as  a  person  may  have  a  rheumatic  tendency  with- 
out ever  being  crippled  by  a  frank  attack  of  rheumatism. 

The  signs  by  which  the  degenerates  are  recognized  are  called 
stigmata,  and  they  are  of  three  kinds :  viz. ,  the  physical  or  bodily,  the 
physiological,  and  the  mental  stigmata.  An  enormous  amount  of  in- 
terest has  been  excited,  chiefly  through  the  work  of  Lombroso,  about 
the  investigation  of  bodily  stigmata.  The  matter  is  being  overdone, 
like  many  good  things,  but  there  is  fundamental  truth  in  the  Big- 
nificance  of  the  bodily  anomalies  supposed  to  characterise  the  degen- 
erate. They  consist  of  peculiarities  in  the  development  of  the  bony 
system,  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  conformation  of  the  ears,  the 
palate,  the  hands,  the  toes,  and  other  parts  of  the  bodj  ■ 

The  degenerate  has  also  some  peculiarities  oi   bodily   function. 
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such  as  weakness  of  the  circulation,  lack  of  power  to  endure  fatigue, 
unusual  reaction  to  stimulants,  sterility  and  allied  weaknesses. 
These  form  the  physiological  stigmata.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tant, he  must  have  mental  peculiarities  which  are  called  the  psychical 
stigmata.  The  two  most  characteristic  are  an  extreme  emotionalism 
and  impulsiveness,  which  go  together,  and  a  tendency  to  obsessions, 
by  which  is  meant  the  sudden  irresistible  forcing  and  fixing  in  the 
mind  of  ideas  that  dominate  and  distress  or  exalt  the  individual,  de- 
spite their  being  without  sound  basis.  An  obsession  is  an  irresistible 
and  fixed  idea,  though,  perhaps,  all  fixed  ideas  are  not  obsessions, — 
a  concession  I  make  out  of  deference  to  certain  eminent  novelists  with 
theories,  and  honest  advocates  of  free-silver,  of  anti -vivisection,  and 
of  mind-healing,  etc. 

Other  mental  characteristics  are  an  intense  egotism  and  selfish- 
ness. The  degenerate  is  self-centred  rather  than  deliberately  self- 
ish. In  the  horizon  of  his  consciousness  he  always  sees  his  own 
figure  conspicuously  projected.  In  some  cases,  a  morbid  eroticism, 
and  in  all  cases  defects  in  moral  sensibility  are  noticeable  in  those 
who  have  morbidly  deviated  from  the  type.  Underlying  all  is  an 
instability  of  mind,  a  lack  of  mental  equilibrium.  The  intelligent 
degenerate,  and  it  is  he  whom  I  am  just  now  describing,  is  one  who 
makes  the  judicious  grieve;  and  when  the  judicious  agree  in  griev- 
ing, they  have  pretty  well   fixed  the  diagnosis.     Associated  with  all 

the  inherent  weakness  of  reproduction  of  the 
species.  The  children  of  the  degenerate]  if  any  exist,  are  more  de- 
generate and  the  family  finally  dies  out.  No  pair  of  degenerates  can 
surround  then  -  with  healthy  children  and  grandchildren.     Here 

bich  may  comfort  the  degenerate  egotism  of  our  later 
yea] 

I  hi  scribed,  bo  far  as  the  mental  Bymptoms  go,  only  those  that 

it  be  found  in  the  higher  clasa  of  degenerates  to  whom  Dr.  Nordau 
add.  phomania.     [nsanity,  criminality,  inebriety,  imbecil- 

of  Lower  types.  Many  of  the  individuals  of 
ype  are  known  to  the  world  as  "cranks";  others  are 
characterized  by  econom  -  M  anti-social" ;  and  a  large  number  is 
looked  upon  from  the  religion  odpoint  as  plain  bad  men.  And 
in  tin-  connection  it  may  be  noted  thai  I>r.  Nordan  has  tried  to  show 
that,  a  large  Dumber  of  the   persons  whom  our   Puritan   forefathers 

ild  have  called    ■  in  fact,  di  Suob  is  the  state 

of  civilization  now  that  if  John  Knox  were  Living  and  had  thundered 
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inst  the  librettos  of  Wagner,  the  novels  of  Gautier  and  Zola,  the 
poems  of  Baudelaire,  the  plays  of  Ibsen,  and  the  aesthetics  of  Kilanyi, 

should  smile  at  his  simple  Christian  Philistinism,  but  when  Dr. 
Nordau  directs  the  choicest  stores  of  a  rich  and  ripened  vocabulary 
in  denouncing  them,  we  are  seriously  interested.  It  is  in  his  practi- 
cal application  of  the  facts  of  degeneration  to  the  artist  world  that 
Dr.  Nordau  has  been  most  criticised. 

In  many  instances  Dr.  Nordau  has  undoubtedly  made  mistakes 
of  a  most  silly  character.  He  now  often  drops  his  scientific  method 
and  becomes  most  interestingly  abnormal.  In  taking  a  certain  per- 
son, such  as  Wagner,  for  example,  and  trying  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
degeneracy  in  the  case,  a  careful  alienist  would  feel  obliged  to  dis- 
cover in  his  person,  his  mode  of  life,  and  his  work  the  essential  stig- 
mata of  the  disease.  Did  the  great  musician  show  in  any  abnormal 
degree  the  violent  emotionalism,  the  impulsive  acts,  the  obsession, 
the  egotism,  the  eroticism,  the  moral  insensibility  and  instability 
which  characterize  the  disease?  Or  did  he  show  the  more  minor 
symptoms,  such  as  mysticism,  a  tendency  to  inane  revery,  a  mania 
for  writing  and  iteration  of  ideas,  a  sadness  of  spirit  and  constant 
searching  after  cause — things  which,  of  themselves,  have  little  sig- 
nificance? Were  his  person  and  his  life  characterized  by  the  stigmata 
of  degeneracy?  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  I  should  consider 
Dr.  Nordau' s  characterization  of  Wagner  as  "  the  last  mushroom  on 
the  dunghill  of  romanticism"  to  be  at  least  severe  and  hardly  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  collected.  Every  one  will  agree  that  a  mistake 
in  diagnosis  is  made  in  putting  the  ban  upon  Ruskin,  the  harmless 
and  interesting  pre-Raphaelites,  and  certain  others  whom  the  artistic 
world  admires.  I  doubt  if  Ibsen  is  "  a  malignantly  anti-social  sim- 
pleton," for  the  great  mass  of  people  are  not  affected  by  him,  find  no 
message  in  his  work,  and  tolerate  his  gloom  for  the  sake  of  his  fine 
dramatic  art.  Dr.  Nordau  lacks  the  Baying  grace  of  humor,  with 
which  no  one  can  be  really  insane,  and  he  takes  some  of  the  queer 
turns  of  the  artistic  nature  too  seriously. 

But  while  Dr.  Nordau  makes  his  mistakes,  he  achieves  also 
splendid  bucci  and  I  know  nothing  finer,  more  refreshing,  more 

scientifically  accurate  <>r  helpfully  ethical  than  his  portrayal  of  the 

utial  disease  and  depravity  underlying  the  art  of  the  Parnassians, 
the  decadents  and  aesthetes,  and  certain  types  of  realists.  There  are 
them   art    and    p<  i>ut   it  is  the  stutT   that    eomes    from  na- 

ture's  slums;    it  is  the  stenche  retion  of  t  he  di-  growth,    it 
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is  nature,  to  be  sure,  for  death  and  disease  are  natural ;  but  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  healthful  life  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
race.  And  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Nordau's  book  possesses  its  essential 
value.  It  teaches  us  to  discriminate  in  our  search  for  art  and  aes- 
thetic impressions.  The  art-work  of  the  degenerate  may  have  value, 
but  it  is  often  tainted,  and  we  must  accept  it  critically,  not  sympa- 
thetically. Furthermore,  we  can  be  very  sure  that  the  art  ideas  of 
the  degenerate  are  usually  tinged  with  folly;  they  really  do  not  tell 
us  anything  new,  or  move  us  forward  toward  perfection.  Some 
critics  cry  impatiently,  that  tbey  do  not  care  for  the  man  if  only  his 
work  be  beautiful ;  but  the  things  cannot  be  entirely  dissociated.  If 
the  man  is  really  a  form  of  decay,  his  art  will  show  it  in  time;  like 
the  putrid  fish,  it  may  shine  but  it  smells. 

There  has  grown  up  a  curious  feeling  that  art  is  sacred;  the 
formula  "'art  for  art's  sake'1  is  supposed  to  answer  all  objectors; 
and  whoever  denies  the  essential  value  of  a  thing  that  is  agreed  to  be 
"  beautiful"  is  a  Philistine,  or  simply  stupid.  It  requires  much  per- 
sonal and  civic  courage  to  suppress  a  play  or  a  u  living-picture"  if  the 
critics  assert  that  it  -thetic  value.      This,  I  submit,  is  not  what 

modern  ethics  teaches.  Art  is  not  an  end;  it  should  only  color  our 
life,  not  chisel  its  form  (I  believe  I  am  quoting  from  Bulweiu  :  and 
the  really  beautiful  may  be  dangerous,  devilish,  and  nasty.  So  I  say 
again  that  those  who  protest  against  vileness  should  not  be  silenced 
e  a  thing  is  re  eautiful;    if  the  beauty  does  not  promote 

the  efli  of  the  race,  it  has  no  justification  for  its  being. 

can  be  qo  question  that   many  of  the  pseudo-geniuses  m 

art  and  literature,  such  for  example  .  ar  Wilde,  art1  <!•  ites. 

Whet]  >n  evid<  neratioi         ma  to  me  a  matter 

Ijfficull  I        men  of  genius,  i  ally  on  the 

artistic  side,  have  shown  marl  meration;  the  bni- 

allv  |   .  ration,  but  they  are  do!   true 

[n  particular  their  genius  in  itself  is  not  a  morbid  thing 

would  be  a  manifeei  absurdity.     The  true  de 

it  a  p  enius,  I 

rails  him,  a  maitoid.     It  is  this  kind  of  person,  the  art  and  literary 

:   political  and  i)   matloid,  that  society  should  scrutinize  and 

of. 
A  final  q  Axe  ire  degenerating  and  is  the 

ictim  of  a  social  e?     I  admil  al  once  I  hal  1 

With  all  respect,  I  doubt  if  Dr.  Nordau  knows.     I 
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confess  myself  also  at  a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  Mr.  Howells, 
who,  by  some  instinctive  penetration  or  by  the  flare  of  some  sudden 
demographic  illumination,  has  been  able  to  read  the  secret  and  tells 
us  that  humanity  was  never  more  healthy  or  sane. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  we  are  growing  more  nervous  and 
neurotic,  and  the  oft-quoted  figures  showing  increase  of  crime,  suicide, 
idiocy,  and  insanity,  appear  to  justify  this  view.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  these  figures  are  constantly  changing  and  differ  in 
different  countries.  Insanity  has  not  increased  in  this  country  in  the 
last  ten  years,  according  to  the  11th  census;  neither  has  idiocy — but 
the  census  is  regarded  with  some  suspicion.  In  1880,  the  number  of 
insane  per  million  was  1,883,  the  number  of  idiotic  1,853;  in  1890, 
the  number  of  insane  per  million  was  1,697,  the  number  of  idiotic 
1,526.  In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  no  relative  increase,  except 
in  persons  over  the  age  of  forty.  Kecent  statistics  published  in  the 
"  Lancet"  (London)  show  also  that  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  in  England  and  Wales  per  head  has  been  slowly  decreasing 
in  the  last  four  years.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  George 
Cheyne,  of  London,  wrote  a  very  popular  and  widely  circulated 
treatise  on  "the  English  malady,"  a  name  which  he  confesses  was 
justly  given  by  foreigners  to  nervous  distempers,  vapors,  spleen,  and 
lowness  of  the  spirits;  and  nervous  disorders  at  that  time  were,  he 
says,  computed  to  make  up  almost  one-third  of  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  condition  in  England.      He  says  in  his  preface: 

"The  title  I  have  chosen  for  this  treatise  is  a  reproach  uniformly  thrown  on 
this  island  by  foreigners  and  all  our  neighbors  on  the  Continent,  by  whom  ner- 
vous distempers,  spleen,  vapors,  and  lowness  of  spirits  are  in  derision  called  the 
English  malady,  and  I  wish  there  were  not  good  grounds  for  this  reflection. 

u  The  moisture  of  our  air,  the  variability  of  our  weather,  the  rankness  and  fer- 
tility of  our  soil,  the  richness  aud  heaviness  of  our  food,  the  wealth  and  abundance 
of  our  people,  the  inactivity  and  sedentary  occupations  of  the  better  sort,  the 
humor  of  living  in  great,  populous,  aud  consequently  unhealthy  towns,  have 
brought  forth  a  class  and  set  of  distempers  with  grievous  ami  frightful  symptoms 
scarce  known  to  our  aucestors  and  never  arising  to  such  fatal  heights  or  affect- 
ing such  numbers  in  any  other  known  nation,  these  nervous  distempers  being 
computed  to  make  up  almost  one-third  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  eon 
dition  in  England." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Haycraft,  in  his  very  careful  work  on 
"Darwinism  and  Race  Progress,"  sees  incont  stable  evidence  of  an 
increase  in  degeneracy,  and  he  gives  figures  in  support  of  his  view, 
which  I  respectfully  refer  to  optimistic  critics.  But  ho  attributes 
it   mainly  t<>    sanitation    and    the    prevention    o\    the    acute    infectious 
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fevers  and  phthisis,  by  which  a  great  many  persons  of  weak  con- 
stitution grow  up  and  become  the  parents  of  invalid  families.  Our 
degeneration,  according  to  Haycraft,  is  due  to  our  altruism,  not  to 
our  vices. 

On  the  whole,  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  the 
invalid  and  degenerate  is  slightly  on  the  increase,  but  I  see  nothing 
in  it  necessarily  alarming;  for  while  it  may  increase  still  more,  it 
does  not  seem  beyond  the  bounds  of  future  measures  of  control. 

Charles  L.  Dana, 
30 
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About  one-third  of  our  national  area,  excluding  Alaska,  is  too 
arid  for  cultivation  except  where  water  can  be  put  upon  the  soil  by 
artificial  means.  General  Sherman's  danger  line  of  the  hundredth 
meridian  defines  pretty  closely  the  western  limit  of  safe  farming  by 
rainfall.  When  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago, 
that  farmers  could  not  prudently  go  beyond  that  meridian  and  trust 
to  the  clouds  for  moisture,  his  idea  was  strenuously  combated  by  rail- 
road-builders and  by  all  sorts  of  western  boomers;  but  time  has 
demonstrated  that  the  old  soldier,  who  knew  the  Far  West  thoroughly 
and  was  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  good  judgment,  was  not  far 
out  of  the  way.  Thousands  of  settlers  who  have  gone  beyond  that 
line,  have  found  out  to  their  sorrow  and  cost  that  it  is  folly  to  contend 
against  climate  with  no  weapon  but  faith. 

For  practical  purposes,  in  defining  the  extent  of  the  arid  area  on  a 
map,  we  may  place  its  western  boundary  at  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains in  California,  and  the  prolongation  of  that  range  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  known  as  the  Cascades.  The  only  considerable  territory 
within  this  area  which  is  exempt  from  the  general  climatic  law  of 
deficient  moisture  is  a  crescent-shaped  belt  lying  mainly  in  eastern 
Washington,  but  lapping  over  a  little  into  Idaho  and  Oregon,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  mountain  ranges,  receives  local  rains 
from  the  Pacific  winds  that  have  not  been  wholly  robbed  of  moisture. 
This  favored  district  is  more  than  compensated  for,  however,  in  mak- 
ing up  our  total  of  arid  area,  by  a  large  part  of  southern  California  ly- 
ing west  of  the  Sierras,  which  is  a  desert  except  where  irrigation  has 
converted  narrow  strips  of  valleys  into  orange-groves  and  vineyards. 
Now  let  us  turn  eastward  to  the  hither  boundary  of  these  vast  mid 
continental  arid  spaces.  This  boundary  cannot  be  sharply  drawn. 
There  is  no  mountain  wall  to  cut  off  the  rain  hearing  winds.  The 
country  is  an  enormous  plain,  beginning  far  up  in  the  British  DOM 
sions   and   reaching  to  the  Gn If  of   Mexi.  The    rainfall    decreases 

steadily  as  you  go  west  across  tins  plam,  hut  do  stakes  oan  be  let  to 
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warn  the  settler  that  thus  far  shall   he  go  and  no  farther.     Between 
the  distinctively  arid  country  and  the  country  where  there  is  unques- 


Klf  of  tMM  Ann-  mic  IlNiTKn  States. 


in  an  Dm  ooualn  I  ""  ,;ii"  ll11  ta  l»"ffldeBlforlMfmliii 

witli'.m  n  1 1  ptlon 

oably  sufficiently  rainfall    for   successful  agricultural   operationa 

bell  of  debatable  ground  varying  from  one 
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hundred  to  two  hundred  miles  in  width.  The  best  term  for  this  belt 
is  sub-arid.  It  extends  through  the  two  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas.  Some  of  the  counties  in 
Kansas  lying  within  this  belt  have  been  populated  and  depopulated, 
in  a  measure,  two  or  three  times.  One  or  two  years  of  exceptional 
rainfall  bring  in  a  fresh  throng  of  settlers,  to  take  the  place  of  others 
who  have  given  up  the  struggle;  they  in  turn  are  impoverished  by 
the  dry  years  that  are  sure  to  follow,  and  abandon  their  farms.  Only 
people  who  know  how  to  combine  stock-raising  with  grain-growing 
on  a  moderate  scale  are  successful  in  this  doubtful  territory.  All 
through  this  belt  are  abandoned  farmhouses,  fields  grown  up  with 
weeds,  and  towns  which  have  shrunk  to  nothing. 

The  sub -arid  belt  is  by  no  means  an  inhospitable  region  in  its 
appearance.  It  is  well-grassed,  its  surface  is  diversified  by  low  ranges 
of  hills  and  isolated  buttes,  and  cotton  woods  grow  along  the  margins 
of  the  streams.  Crops  make  a  good  start  in  the  spring,  but  if  the 
showers  do  not  come  in  June  and  July,  or  if  the  dreaded  hot  winds 
blow,  the  wheat  fails  to  mature  its  berry,  and  the  tassels  of  the  corn 
furnish  no  pollen  to  develop  the  ears.  The  sub-arid  belt  is  just  now 
at  its  lowest  ebb  of  discouragement,  but  it  is  by  no  means  supporting 
its  possible  maximum  of  population.  Its  pasturage  is  not  nearly  all 
used  for  making  beef  and  mutton.  In  time  it  will  attract  or  develop 
a  class  of  settlers  who  will  take  small  risks  on  agriculture,  cultivating 
a  few  fields  in  a  variety  of  crops  so  that  if  one  fails  another  may 
yield  something,  and  placing  their  chief  reliance  on  flocks  and  herds. 

There  was  once  a  widespread  delusion  in  the  sub-arid  belt — 
which  received,  too,  very  general  credence  in  the  older  settled  por- 
tions of  the  West — that  rainfall  follows  the  plough;  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  by  holding  a  considerable  part  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  ground,  which  would  otherwise  run  off  in 
the  streams,  increased  the  evaporation  and  so  produced  clouds 
which  returned  in  showers :  in  other  words,  that  the  water  from  the 
heavens  could  be  used  over  and  over  again.  The  whole  notion  is  a 
fallacy,  born  of  the  tendency  of  people  to  deceive  themselves  in  their 
own  apparent  interest,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  railway  companies  to  in- 
duce settlers  to  occupy  the  vacant  lands  along  their  roads.  The  records 
of  the  numerous  military  posts  in  the  West  show  that  nowhere  has 
there  been  any  appreciable  increase  of  precipitation  during  any  period 
of  ten  years  :is  compared  with  any  previous  decade.  These  military 
observations  of   meteorology  go  back  in  unbroken  continuity  it  iOXM 
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of  the  older  posts  for  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  Everywhere 
they  show  temporary  variations  of  climate,  but  permanent  stability. 
The  late  General  Hazen,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Buford  on  the  Upper 
Missouri,  about  twenty  years  ago,  wrote  a  newspaper  article  on  the 
arid  region  which  was  widely  assailed  as  untruthful.  He  made  prep- 
arations to  irrigate  a  garden ;  but  an  extraordinary  amount  of  rain 
fell  that  summer,  and  his  pump  and  ditches  were  unnecessary ;  where- 
upon everybody  laughed  at  him  as  a  pessimist.  Nobody  attempts  to 
make  a  garden  now  at  Fort  Buford  without  irrigation,  and  every  state- 
ment made  in  that  famous  article  has  turned  out  to  be  accurate. 

Let  us  now  go  beyond  the  sub-arid  belt,  which  has  lured  many 
industrious  people  to  their  ruin,  and  enter  into  the  vast  domain  of 
unquestioned  aridity.  We  may  divide  this  domain  into  four  classes 
of  territory,  having  reference  to  the  character  and  utility  of  the 
country.  First  there  are  the  great  grass  plains,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  bunch-grass  or  grama,  spangled  with  wild  sunflowers, 
larkspurs,  and  lupines,  traversed  by  streams  which  "head  in  the  many 
ranges  and  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  swept  by  bitter 
winds  in  winter,  basking  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  a  long  and  almost 
rainless  summer — the  home  of  the  range-cattle  and  sheep  industries, 
soil  is  fertile,  but  nowhere  is  there  rainfall  enough  for  tillage. 
Berdfi  of  cattle  roam  at  will  the  year  round,  seeking  shelter  duriDg 

•■re  storms  in  coulees  and  ravines  and  in  the  timber  that  grows 
along  the  streams.  The  country  is  divided  into  "  round-up''  districts, 
and  the  cattle-owners  assemble  with  their  cowboys  twice  a  year  and 

ir  the  ranges  to  collect  their  animals:  in  the  spring  for  branding 
the   calves,  and  in   the    fall    for    cutting    out   and    shipping    the  bee! 

ns.     The  Bheep  over  smaller  areas  at  a  time,  every  Hock 

ing  a  home  corral  from  which  it  is  driven  forth  in  the  morning 

shepherd    and    his    dog,   to  feed    for    miles    around,  changing 

•ire  everyday.     Tl  ^1  country  is  traversed  by  numerous 

ilway,   hut  it  supports    few   towns  and   no  cities.      Such  im- 

tant  pi  i        r  and  Helena,  built  at  the  font  of  the  Rockies, 

rapport  from  ti.  tora]   Industries,  but  are  mainly 

tained  by  mines  of  the  precious  metals. 
Out-  second  division  embraces  all  the  mountain  ranges,  which  arc, 

of  course,  out  of  nil    calculations    for  possible  future   settlement,  save 

re  miners  found  in  their  flanks,  or  where  lumbering  camps 

•   I  up  the  pine  which  everywhere  extends  up  to 

The    mountain.-,    produce    im  alth    than  all  the 
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farms  between  the  hundredth  meridian  and  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the 
population  they  support  is  gathered  in  isolated  mining  camps,  is  shift- 
ing in  its  character,  and  will  never  develop  the  highest  civilization. 

Our  third  division  comprises  the  enormous  desert  area  which 
occupies  most  of  the  map  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras. 
Among  the  acrid  sage-brush  bushes  that  cover  the  whole  of  this  dreary 
region  a  little  grass  grows,  and  where  water  can  be  found  for  flocks  and 
herds  the  land  is  not  wholly  valueless.  The  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  is  destitute  of  running  streams,  and  the  pools  of  bitter 
alkaline  water  that  abound  will  not  quench  the  thirst  of  either  man 
or  beast.  Most  of  this  region  is  just  as  absolutely  a  desert  as  Sahara. 
Only  a  little  thread  of  valley  here  and  there  can  possibly  be  reclaimed. 
It  would  be  wise  for  us,  as  a  nation,  not  to  let  our  vanity  blind  us  to 
this  fact.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to  humbugging  ourselves 
about  our  vast  mid-continental  spaces,  running  our  fingers  over  the 
great  vacant  expanse  of  the  Far  West,  and  imagining  it  a  reserve  of 
land  for  future  generations  to  fill  up  as  our  own  generation  has  filled 
up  the  fertile  plains  that  lie  just  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  perpetuating  this  folly.  We  have  immense 
desert  tracts  that  reach  from  Mexico  almost  up  to  the  British  boun- 
dary, and  embrace  nearly  all  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Nevada,  much  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Texas,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon, and  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  in  interior  Washington. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  division,  the  valleys,  and  here  lie  the 
only  possibilities  of  future  development  in  the  arid  region  outside  the 
mining  districts.  We  do  not  use  the  word  "  valley"  in  the  Far  West 
in  as  broad  a  sense  as  it  is  used  in  the  older  regions  of  the  countrv, 
as  embracing  all  the  territory  drained  by  a  stream  and  its  minor  trib- 
utaries, but  we  confine  it  to  the  bottoms  lying  along  the  stream  and 
the  bench-lands  immediately  contiguous.  For  example,  when  we 
refer  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  or  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  mean 
only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  adjacent  to  the  main  river.  In  speaking 
of  the  valleys  of  certain  streams  as  capable  of  irrigation,  we  are 
likely  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  to  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
topography  of  the  arid  region.  Run  a  furrow  through  a  twenty  -acre 
field;  let  the  furrow  represent  all  the  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  arid 
States  and  Territories  that  can  ever  l>v  any  possibility  be  brought 
under  irrigation  and  tillage;  let  the  rest  of  the  field  represent  the 
absolutely  irreclaimable  area;  then  von  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
relative  extent  of  the  valleys  that  may  at  greater  or  less  expense  be 
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watered  by  canals,   and  the  intervening  stretches  of  table-lands  that 
must  forever  remain  in  their  present  condition. 

A  few  3'ears  ago  the  reclamation  of  land  in  the  arid  States  promised 
to  become  a  question  of  national  interest.  A  committee  was  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Senate  to  travel  all  over  those  States  and 
make  a  report.  Many  people  hailed  this  action  as  the  beginning  of 
a  Congressional  policy  that  would  undertake  the  construction  of  vast 
reservoirs  and  great  canals.  It  was  argued  by  these  hopeful  people 
that  because  the  Government  had  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  rivers  and  harbors  in  the  humid  regions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  those  regions,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  begin 
a  system  of  expenditures  to  reclaim  its  own  lands  in  the  desert 
region.  About  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  Washington  to  reserve  sites  for  reservoirs,  and  that 
Bureau  sent  out  a  corps  of  young  men,  fresh  from  the  colleges,  to 
wander  over  the  West  and  mark  off  on  the  map  such  localities 
at  the  sources  of  the  streams  as  they  fancied  might  become  avail- 
able for  storing  water  in  case  Congress  should  determine  to  go  into 
the  irrigation  business. 

Sagacious  people  in  the  arid  region  now  begin  to  understand  that 
the  question  of  irrigation  was  taken  up  at  Washington  only  as  a  matter 
of  transient  fancy  in  a  lull  in  national  politics,  and  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  awaken  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  it  in  the  great"  populous 

t.  They  now  doubt  whether  any  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  national 
thought  toward  patriotism  and  centralization  will  ever  go  so  far  as  to 
influence  Congress  to  spend  money  on  irrigation  enterprises  before 
the   inevitable   return    movement    begins.      The   irrigation   agitation 

baa  by  no  means  spent  its  force,  however.     It 

n  annual  national  convention,   which   discusses  projects  for 

State  legislation,  and  has  also  evolved  a  creditable  monthly  journal. 

In  the  way  of  Stat.;  legislation,  pr  I  een  made  in  recent 

the  adoption  in  other  States  of  the  California  statute  known 

the  Wright  law,  enabling  the   people  in  any  particular  section, 

not  arily  bounded  by  county  lines,  to  organize  an  irrigation 

I  and  issue  bonds  for  tl i<  truction  of  a  canal.     Such  bonds 

county  and  p  bonds,  and  rest  on  the 

able  property  di  trict     The  people  of  a  district  thus  for- 

th an  irrigation  canal  own  the  canal  just  as  they  do  the 
roads,  and  manage  it  through  water  ma  ected  as  are  other  l' 

office         They  l<  foi  the  in  m  the  canal  bonds  and  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  canal.  The  system  works  well  where  there 
are  settlers  sufficient  to  give  confidence  to  bond -purchasers,  and 
when  it  is  honestly  administered,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  regions 
where  there  is  nobody  to  organize  an  irrigation  district.  Serious 
frauds  have  recently  been  perpetrated  in  California  in  heavily  bond- 
ing districts  for  the  construction  of  worthless  canals. 

At  the  annual  irrigation  conventions  there  has  always  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  the  donation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  arid 
lands  by  the  Government  to  the  several  States,  and  the  discussion 
shows  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  The  dominant  senti- 
ment has  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  the  proposition.  The  arguments 
against  it  are  that  the  lands  would  be  squandered  by  unwise  and 
possibly  corrupt  grants  to  companies  proposing  to  build  canals,  and 
that  the  States  are  not  strong  enough  financially  themselves  to  under- 
take the  work  of  reclamation.  The  latter  argument  is  certainly  a 
valid  one.  These  States  are  young,  and  are  burdened  with  heavy 
expenses  for  the  support  of  all  the  various  educational,  penal,  and 
benevolent  institutions  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  the  old  and  rich  States  of  the  Union.  If  they  should  borrow 
money  and.  embark  in  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  redeeming  from 
the  desert  their  irrigable  valleys,  they  would  in  all  probability  run 
headlong. to  speedy  bankruptcy. 

A  very  important  measure  was  adopted  by  the  last  Congress  with- 
out much  consideration  and  with  no  opportunity  for  discussion  in  the 
press  of  the  arid  States.  During  the  last  hours  of  the  long  session 
which  closed  in  September,  1894,  Senator  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  suc- 
ceeded in  tacking  a  section  to  the  Sundry -Civil  Appropriation  bill 
which  opens  a  pretty  wide  field  for  State  action  in  the  reclamation  of 
desert  lands  with  the  aid  of  a  land  bonus  given  by  the  General 
Government.  This  new  and  unexpected  legislation  is  in  effect  a 
compromise  between  the  views  of  the  people  who  want  to  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  Congress  for  national  appropriations  to  build  canals 
and  reservoirs,  and  the  larger  number  who  look  to  the  States  for  ac- 
tion. The  measure  provides  for  the  donation  by  the  Government  to 
each  of  the  States  in  the  arid  region  of  tracts  of  reclaimable  land  to  an 
aggregate  of  one  million  acres.  A  State  proposing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  law  must  file  maps  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  showing 
the  tracts  applied  for,  the  plans  of  irrigating,  and  the  sources  of  water 
supply.  If  the  Secretary  shall  approve  those  maps  lie  is  author 
to  reserve  the  tracts   indicated.      The  State  may  then  make  eonti 
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for  irrigation  works,  but  the  patents  pass  to  the  State  only  on  proof 
of  their  completion,  and  of  the  actual  settlement  of  the  reclaimed 
lands  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
of  the  irrigation  of  at  least  twenty  acres  on  every  such  tract.  The 
State  may,  however,  assign  its  right  to  receive  such  title. 

There  was  at  first  a  good  deal  of  doubt  felt  in  the  arid  States  as 
to  the  utility  and  probable  outcome  of  the  Carey  law,  but  by  the 
time  the  legislatures  assembled  last  winter  public  sentiment  was  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  accepting  the  proffer  of  Congress  and  making  an 
effort  to  secure  the  reclamation  of  at  least  one  considerable  tract  in 
each  State  to  test  the  workings  and  benefits  of  the  new  scheme.  In 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  bills  were  passed  creat- 
ing State  irrigation -commissions,  with  power  to  make  surveys,  adopt 
plans,  and  contract  writh  companies  for  the  construction  of  canals;  the 
construction  companies  to  receive  as  full  payment  for  their  work  the 
lands  reclaimed  which  are  to  accrue  to  the  States.  This  State  legisla- 
tion differs  considerably  in  its  details,  but  no  State  has  shown  the 
least  willingness  to  undertake  itself  the  task  of  canal  building  or  in 
any  way  to  involve  itself  in  debt  on  account  of  the  work  to  be  done 
under  the  Carey  law.  Montana  proposes  to  issue  State  warrants  in 
payment  for  canal  construction,  but  these  warrants  are  to  be  a  lien 
only  upon  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  and  are  to  be  redeemed  from  a 
fund   created  by  the  sale  of   such   lands.      One   State   provides  for  a 

rd   of   five    commissioners,    another   for  one  of  three,    and   still 

(her  puts  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  one  commissioner.  One 
chat  venty-iive  cents  an  acre  for  the  lands  it  is 

to  turn  over  to  them;  another  fifty  cents.  These  are  matters  of  minor 
importance.     The  general  plan  followed  in  all  this  St;  islation 

o  use  the  donation  of  Government  Lands  as  a  bonus  to  induce  cor- 
porations to   build   irrigation  work's,  and  carefully  to  n  train   from 

olving  the  State  in  debt  on  account  <>f  such  works.     In  every  case 

corporate  ent  appealed  to.     The  greal  meril  of  the  Carey 

that  now,  bj  the  bringing  in  of  the  State  as  an  intermediary, 

rare  whal  will  amount,  to  practical  ownership  of 

•  tracts  of  land  to  be  irrigated  from  the  works  they  construct. 

h   the   C  ad    the    new    State   act'    prevent    any  abuse    of 

corporation  control  over  irrigated  lands,  the  former  by  requiring 
that  they  shall  I  I  to  actual    ettlei    In  tracts  of  not  i         ling 

hundred    and    sixtv  and    the    lattei    by    fixing    a    maximum 

price.     A  i  from  the  Genera]  Governmenl  through 
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the  States  the  latter  can  regulate  all  matters  of  settlement  and  sale. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  four  States  that  have  accepted 
the  grant  of  arid  lands  offered  by  Congress  will  be  able  to  enlist 
corporations  in  the  work  of  canal  building.  In  all  these  States,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  hopeful  view  taken  of  the  probable  results  of  the 
legislation  recently  adopted,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  or  more  favor- 
able localities  will  be  selected  at  once  for  early  reclamation. 

All  this  recent  legislation,  national  and  State,  shows  the  correct- 
ness of  the  position  taken  all  the  while  by  conservative  people  in  the 
arid  region,  that  we  must  look  to  corporate  enterprise  for  the  future 
of  irrigation,  and  not  to  appropriations  from  Congress  or  to  schemes 
financiered  on  the  credit  of  the  States. 

Localities  where  individual  settlers,  or  companies  composed  of  a 
few  settlers  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  can  cut  inexpensive 
ditches  and  water  their  farms,  will  all  be  occupied  in  the  near  future; 
but  there  can  be  no  large  additional  settlement  of  the  arid  States  with- 
out the  building  of  costly  canals.  The  people  of  the  arid  regions  have 
no  surplus  capital  to  employ  in  such  undertakings.  Their  means  are 
all  in  active  use  in  their  present  affairs,  and  they  must  look  to  the  East 
or  to  foreign  countries  for  investments  in  the  bonds  of  irrigating  com- 
panies. Population  in  all  the  arid  States  and  Territories  is  almost  at 
a  standstill.  In  some  it  has  fallen  back  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  owing  to  the  decline  of  silver-mining.  Montana  and  Colorado, 
the  most  attractive  of  these  States,  have  not  as  many  people  as  they 
had  five  years  ago.  Neither  has  Idaho.  Utah,  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona  are  now  making  no  visible  progress.  In  South- 
ern California  the  fruit  industry  has  built  up  large  and  flourishing 
communities,  living  in  irrigated  valleys,  and  like  conditions  in  the 
dry  valleys  of  interior  Washington  are  beginning  to  produce  similar 
gratifying  results.  Nevada  has  steadily  declined  for  the  past  twenty 
years  and  ought  to  be  abolished  as  a  State  and  its  territory  parti 
tioned  between  California  and  Utah.  It  has  almost  no  running 
water  and  has  little  to  hope  from  irrigation. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  slow  but  unin- 
terrupted development  of  irrigation.  We  add  at  hat  a  million  souls 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States  every  year.  Most  oi  our  good 
lands  in  the  humid  regions  are  occupied,  ami  population  has  pressed 
westward  into  the  sub-arid  belt,  across  the  danger-line  of  drought, 
until  it  has  been  compelled  to  recede.  The  epoch  of  speculation  and 
of  over-stimulus  of  manufacturing  as  •  means  oi  forcing  the  growth 
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of  towns  and  selling  real  estate  has  come  to  a  disastrous  close.  Our 
additional  population  must  go  to  the  soil  for  a  living.  Land  will 
appreciate  in  value,  and  the  farmer's  occupation  will  gain  in  dignity 
and  independence.  The  sunny  valleys  of  the  arid  States  and  Terri- 
tories, as  fast  as  reclaimed  from  the  desert  by  irrigation  canals,  will 
attract  a  dense  population  by  their  great  productivity  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  regular  and  large  yields  of  forage,  grains,  and  fruits. 
These  valleys  will  present  the  appearance  of  continuous  villages 
from  end  to  end  of  the  canals.  They  will  be  the  home  of  intensive 
farming.  Electric  railway  lines  will  traverse  them,  carrying  the 
produce  of  the  farmer  to  the  shipping-points  on  the  steam  roads. 
The  facilities  for  social  intercourse,  for  education,  and  for  thought- 
interchange,  which  these  belts  of  dense  settlements  will  afford,  will 
develop  in  them  a  high  grade  of  rural  civilization. 

This  is  a  pleasant  picture,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  strips  of  highly  organized  and  intelligent  country  life  will 
be  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  watercourses,  and  will 
always  be  separated  by  broad  areas  of  irreclaimable  lands,  useful  at 

t  for  pasturage,  and  in  some  regions  an  absolute  desert.      There 

will  always  be  a  wild    phase  to   Far   AV  o    life.      Our   realm    of 

ire  and  hardihood, — of  the  cow-boy,  with  his  spurs  and  som- 

of  the  big   freight-wagon,  with  its  six  or  eight  mules  guided 

a   single   jerk-rein;   of    hunting    expeditions   for   deer,    elk,    and 

intain-  of  tin-    prospector    with  his   led   horse,  loaded   with 

e,  blankets,  pick,  and   pan;  of  the  pack-train  winding  up 

the  mountain  :'  cam]  atb  the  Btars  on  lonely  plains,  or 

■brush  here  the  dismal    howl  of  the  coyote  breaks  the 

silence  of  the-  nigbt, — this  realm  of  romance,  of  courage,  and  of  a 

rud<  ical  lif<  going  to  disappear.     The  sedentary  dweller 

in  the  rich  and  populotl  "ill  always  he  broughl   into 

nth  the  bold  r i <  1  ♦  •  r ,  the  daring  hunter,  and  the  vent 
son  •  ;old    and  Lei  me    repeat,   in  conclusion,  the 

comparison  I  have  already  used.     The  single  furrow  run  across  a 

all  the  area  that  can  ever,  by  the  larg 
and  tl  ■  pendi'ture,  be  reclaimed  for  cultiva- 

tion in  the  arid  region,  and  the  remainder  <>f  the  field  represents  the 
■/ill  alv  main  in  its  present  condition  of  pastoral  plains, 

i  Dtains,  and  de    i  * 

E    \    Smallet. 
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Sainte-Beuve,  one  of  few  critics  that  have  united  thorough  and 
authoritative  criticism  with  unfailing  entertainment  in  the  manner  of 
presenting  it,  thought  it  more  important  for  a  young  writer,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  to  do  differently  from  others  than  to  do 
better.  Mr.  Kipling  has  conformed  most  exactly  to  this  precept,  and 
from  the  outset  he  has  both  done  differently  from  his  fellows  and 
better  than  most  of  them.  He  drew  an  attention  that  could  not  be 
denied  him;  he  has  charmed  us  with  a  fresh  power  of  observation  in 
the  revelation  of  a  new  field;  with  bold  and  direct  narrative;  with 
skilful  character-drawing;  imaginative  insight  into  the  domain  of 
the  rare  and  curious;  with  passages  of  genuine  pathos,  and  with  a 
pervading  play  of  humor,  which,  though  it  too  often  descends  to 
buffoonery,  does  not  lack  some  of  the  higher  features  of  that  quality. 
A  passing  touch  like  "  Continue,  young  Clive,"  in  "  A  Conference  of 
the  Powers,"  where  a  sedate,  elderly  novelist  is  hearing  with  admira- 
tion of  the  warlike  adventures  of  some  boyish  officers  just  back  from 
Burmah,  is  worth  many  paragraphs  of  the  rough-and-tumble  corned v 
of  Mulvaney  and  his  counterparts. 

Mr.    Kipling's  works  are  now  published  ■  in  a  uniform  edition, 
and  we  shall  have  him  on  record,   more  distinctly  than  ever,  as  a 
protest  against    tameness,   diffuseness,   and    the    over-rerinement   of 
phrasing  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  words  come  too  easily.     He 
is  a  belligerent  and  even  decidedly  pugnacious  spirit, — one  of  those 
who  appear  in  due  course  to  unceremoniously  knock  about  accei 
traditions,  disturb  the  apathy  that  tends  to  settle  down  upon  the 
if  too   long   let   alone,  and   to  clear   the    literary   atmosphere.      ! 
Harte  did  that  in  his  day;   so  in  a  lesser  degree  did  Cable,  with  both 
of  whom    Kipling  has  affiliations.      A  writer  must  have  his  literary 

1  (1)  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills;"  (2)  "Life's  Handicap,  Being  Stories 
of  Mine  Own  People;"   (3)  "Soldiers  Three,"    "TheStor;  d  "In 

Black  and  White;"    (4)  "Under  the  Deodars,"    u The  Phantom    Rickshaw, " 
"Wee  Willie  Winkie  ;"     (5)  u  The  Light  That  Fail*  Naulahka     \ 

Story  of  West  and  Bast, n  by  Rudy  ard  Kipling  and  Wolcotl 
published  by  Ifaomillao ;  MThe  Jungle  Book,"  published  '•>  TfceOentw]  (\>m 
pany,  and  ".Many  Inventions,"  published  by  l»    appleton  A  Oo 
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ancestry,  and,  whether  consciously  or  not,  Mr.  Kipling  descends  from 
Bret  Harte.  Had  the  pioneer  stories  of  California  not  been  written, 
we  should  possibly  never  have  had  these  pioneer  stories  of  India. 

In  one  of  the  stories,  too,  of  the  latest  volume,  u  Many  Inven- 
tions," he  descends  directly  from  Hawthorne.  The  half -faun, 
Mowgli,  amiable  lover  of  nature,  and  foster-brother  of  the  wild  things 
of  creation,  is  simply  Donatello,  of  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  placed  in  a 
new  setting.  This  tale  is  marred  by  a  jarring  note,  the  somewhat 
characteristic  fault  of  a  haste  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the 
general  development  and  proportion  of  a  theme  up  to  its  nobility  of 
conception.  Imperfectly  rendered  speech,  broken  English,  invari- 
ably provokes  a  smile  and  belongs  to  the  region  of  low  comedy. 
After  the  smooth,  melodious  discourse  of  Kenyon,  Hilda,  and  Miri- 
am, talk  of  "  der  cult  of  der  old  gods,"  and  the  like,  by  the  German 
inspector,  Muller,  is  a  great  incongruity;  it  simply  destroys  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  thought  as  fast  as  it  is  emitted. 

To  speak  for  myself  personally,  I  can  remember  the  sort  of  thrill 
I  felt  when  I  first  heard  of  this  new  writer's  peculiar  field.  What  a 
field  it  was,  and  what  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  discoverer !  And 
the  idea  was  so  simple,  so  obvious,  withal — as  the  greatest  inventions 
are  apt  to  be  the  simplest — that  one  could  not  but  marvel  why  nobody 
had  ever  taken  it  before.  India,  quite  untouched  by  the  literary 
plough,  was  perhaps  the  last  opportunity  for  a  man  to  carve  out  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  unknown  regions.  There  will  be  unknown 
regions  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  to  be  sure,  and  there  are  little- 
vi.sited  islands  in  the  sea;  but  the  clearing  up  of  these  can  add  only 
some  trifh  *  -our   knowledge  of  •   man;   they  cannot 

offer  ti.  >f  contact  between  t  nd  civilizations  such  as 

act  other  during  the  long  English  domina- 
tion of  India.  An  original  I'.  a  part  of  a  new  writer's  talent  as 
well  od  fortune,  and  is  not  to  be  begrudged  him:  itiaalegiti- 
nrt  r>f  hii  invention  and  his  bi 

Still,  it  is  dear  that  a  given  effort  produces  much  greater  effects, 

on  such  ground,  than  if  exerted  in  the  general  struggle  with  o>m- 

of  a  high  order,  elsewhere;  and  it  ible  that  the  critical 

j,  jaded  with  examinii  i  much  uniformity,  even  if  it  chance 

to  be  .'til  excellent,  ma;  unduly  welcome  the  refreshment 

<l  in  mere  i  A   great  and  sudden  popularity  is  dis- 

turbing to  t!  'it.  and,  while  it  is  absurd  to  go  to  the  fastidi- 

•a  holds  tfa  ■  »pular  must  be  bad,  a  great 
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popularity  ought  always  to  be  a  little  resisted  and  held  to  account. 
Walt  Whitman  well  says,  "  Whatever  tastes  swe^et  to  the  most  per- 
fect person,  that  is  finally  right,"  and  there  are  certain  old  and  firmly 
established  tests  which  everything  must  ultimately  pass  before  there 
can  be  conceded  to  it  the  loveliness,  the  repose,  the  perfected  form  of 
true  literature.  With  such  tests  in  view,  we  seem  to  find  in  these 
new  productions  not  a  little  of  pose,  false  sentiment,  mock-heroics, 
devil-may-care  defiance  of  proprieties  that  ought  not  to  be  defied, 
together  with  rude  conventionalisms  of  style  quite  as  bad  as  those  of 
the  smoother  sort  they  aim  to  set  aside.  The  verse — in  the  volumes 
devoted  to  that  sister  accomplishment — is  often  dangerously  nigh  to 
pure  doggerel;  the  "  Barrack -Room  Ballads"  do  not  always  rise  above 
the  concert-hall  ballads  which  they  distinctly  take  as  a  model.  Great 
inequalities  of  performance,  and,  more  important  still,  great  inequali- 
ties of  level,  give  us  pause  in  the  midst  of  the  general  chorus  of 
admiration.  There  are  zealous  partisans  that  seem  to  admire  in  him 
only  the  eccentricities,  what  may  be  called  the  "  Kiplingisms,"  just 
as  there  were  people  who  liked  in  Browning  only  the  "  Browningisms, " 
and  in  Carlyle  only  the  "  Carlylisms. "  Many  can  never  mention  him 
without  considering  whether  he  is  already  a  candidate  for  immortal 
honors.  This  is  to  be  said,  I  think,  that,  even  when  inclined  to  dis- 
paragement, we  find  ourselves  comparing  him  with  the  higher  talents 
in  the  story -telling  professions,  and  not  with  the  inferior,  and  this 
feeling  alone  concedes  a  good  part  of  the  claim  that  is  made  for 
him. 

Mr.  Kipling,  having  succeeded  in  making  himself  different  from 
others,  likes  often  to  be  as  different  as  may  be  from  himself.  That 
is  to  say,  while  no  man  can  escape  his  own  limitations,  and  thus  all 
his  productions  fall  into  a  certain  limited  number  of  classes,  he 
avoids — as  so  many  others  in  the  arts  do  not  avoid — striking  always 
the  same  monotonous  note.  An  artistic  love  of  variety,  and  an  im- 
patience with  what  is  once  fairly  settled  and  well  done,  drive  him  on, 
and  almost  each  successive  number  in  a  volume  of  stories  is  a  new 
mood  and  a  fresh  theme.  "  Many  Inventions1'  lias  not  the  original 
novelty  of  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  ITills,"  and  as  a  collection  it  is  not 
quite  as  good  as  "  Life's  Handicap,"  but  it  presents  all  the  author's 
characteristic  merits  and  defects,  and  gives  us  his  complete  ran 
In  one  respect  it  is  even  fuller  than  ;mv  of  its  predecessors,  namely, 
in  the  fertile  rhapsody  i)f  sombre  hued  imagination,  upon  which  his 
fame  may  finally  rest,  when  any  o(  the   trivial  garrison   epi  the 
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funny  stories  of  drunken  men,  and  panegyrics  of  military  pugilism 
and  slaughter,  have  passed  out  of  sight. 

Though  why,  after  all,  should  we  be  so  continually  possessed  to 
determine  reputations  finally?  Mr.  Kipling  is  understood  to  be  a 
very  young  man,  in  the  prime  of  vigor;  there  has  been  no  hint  of 
any  chill  in  his  warm  reception,  nothing  to  diminish  production. 
We  may  confidently  count  upon  large  additions  to  the  output  from 
his  pen,  either  dealing  further  with  his  chosen  subject  of  India,  and 
throwing  fresh  light  upon  the  volumes  already  issued,  or  with  yet 
new  material  which  so  active  a  mind  as  his  can  never  fail  to  discover 
wherever  it  may  be.  There  is  time  enough  in  the  span  of  years 
before  him,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  for  much  change,  for 
evolution. — possibly  a  new  period,  or  even  many  of  them;  thus  we 
may  well  enough  use  deliberation  in  considering  the  true  place  in 
literature  of  this  latest  and  most  interesting  of  literary  phenomena. 

"  A  Matter  of  Fact"  is  the  most  striking  example  in  the  last- 
named  book — or  in  any  of  them — of  the  vividly  sombre  imagination 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  an  astounding  piece  of  invention, — 
the  death,  and,  by  a  condition  precedent,  the  life,  of  the  sea-serpent. 
We  are  made  to  believe  in  things  unreal,  impossible,  as  vividly  as  if 

had  been  present  and  assisted  at  this  drama,  with  bated  breath 
and  glance,  fascinated  while  repelled.  Perhaps  we  could  hardly  have 
endured  another  moment's  prolongation  of  the  dread  scene,  or  another 
stroke  of  detail  beyond  the  just  sufficient  amount  in  which  it  is  all 
exhibited.  A  volcanic  eruption  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  throws 
up  a  to  struggle,  bleed,  and  die  upon  the  surface,  while 

his  consort  thrashes  and  bellows  about  him  in  portentous  grief  and 
bis  fate.  The  sight  is  witnessed  from  the  deck  of  a 
11  tnirn:  earner  atly  imperilled  both  by 

tilting  tidal-wave  and  the  antics  of  the  monsters.     We  are 

ottom  of  the  sen  more  clearly  than  by  the 
I)u  dream.     The  ;'ii-  Bmells  M  wet  and  muddy,  like 

•  of  an  emptied  aquarium,"  then  it,  is  all-pervadingly  penetrated 
rank  Bmell  as  of  musk.     There  follows,  though  they  are 

the  tr<  chilling  fold   that  breathes  out  <»f  the  hearl  <>f 

in  bei  Wi  mid  tl  omental  material 

and  on,  tin*  azoic  layer,  as  it  t  .f  the  ocean, 

T      dead   and   mosl   untouched  deep  water  of  the  sea,"  it  is  ex 

ined,  Mbad  been  bea     1  to  the  top  .   ,   ,  the  chill,  still  watei  that 

kills  all    life,  and  lis  of  desolation   and    emptiness."      These    fe;i 
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tures,  whether  they  are  invented  outright  or  only  selected  from  the 
details  given,  by  scientific  observers  of  such  disturbances,  are  nobly 
imagined  in  any  case.     The  effect  is  that  of  exalted  poetry. 

The  contact  of  the  warm  air  and  cold  water  causes  the  natural 
steamy  vapors  and,  in  the  interest  of  plausibility,  the  action  is 
fittingly  enveloped  in  thick  white  fog  and  is  seen  but  by  glimpses. 
Once  only  the  fog  is  briefly  blown  into  shreds,  and  the  sea,  gray  with 
mud,  appears  rolling  on  every  side,  ready  for  the  final  act  of  the 
tragedy.  Thus  far  all  is  excellently,  grandly  conceived,  as  has  been 
said,  but  there  is  also  a  second  part  to  the  story — its  setting,  and  an 
extensive  running  commentary.  This  part  fails,  and  in  an  almost 
habitual  way.  The  three  "  newspaper-men, "  through  whom  it  is 
told,  are  a  very  poor  choice  of  witnesses  for  such  an  occasion,  and  the 
satirizing  moral  attempted,  at  the  expense  of  the  world  in  general — 
which  has  believed  so  many  wonderful  yarns  that  it  is  not  likely  to 
believe  many  more  without  some  verification — is  cheap  and  ineffective. 

Mr.  Kipling  excels,  again,  in  portraying  the  sick  fancies  of  the 
brain  in  fever,  or  dazed  by  the  fierce  sun  and  almost  as  dread  nights 
of  the  Indian  climate.  Dowse,  unsettled  by  the  lengthwise  currents 
of  Flores  Strait,  and  longing  for  some  currents  to  run  crosswise,  is 
in  this  vein,  and  with  him  is  sketched  in  a  veritable  Shakespearian 
figure,  the  webby -footed  Challong,  the  sea-gypsy,  a  more  agile 
Caliban.  The  story  is  told  by  a  lighthouse-keeper  on  the  English 
Channel,  with  whom  we  sociably  sit  up  all  night — as  it  is  the  way  to 
sit  up  and  sit  out  with  the  various  givers  of  information  in  these  nar- 
ratives. The  sense  of  a  long  night  vigil  and  of  the  uneasy  wander- 
ing mind  of  Dowse  is  charmingly  accentuated  and  keyed  up  by  a 
brief  passage  of  scenery  with  which  the  whole  account  closes.  The 
keeper  has  put  out  his  light,  with  a  click: 

"...  The  glare  ceased  with  a  suddenness  that  was  pain.  Day  had  come.  .  .  . 
The  sea-fog  rolled  back  from  the  cliffs  in  trailed  wreaths  and  dragged  patchy, 
as  the  sun  rose  and  made  the  sea  alive  and  splendid.  The  stillness  of  the  morn- 
ing held  us  both  silent  as  we  stepped  on  the  balcony.  A  lark  wont  up  from  the 
cliffs  behind  St.  Cecilia,  and  we  smelt  a  smell  of  cows  in  the  lighthouse  pasture 
below. " 

Two  characters  in  one  of  his  ballads  talk  of 

"Four  things  greater  than  all  things  are  : 
Women,  and  Horses,  and  Power,  and  W«T." 

Here  you  have  pretty  well  Mr,  Kipling's  own  tastes  and  the 
larger  categories  into  which   his  work   falls,  exoept  that  the  order  if 

1o  1)C  reversed;   when   you  come  to  woman,  she  is  treated  in  a  vastly 
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diminishing  perspective.  Woman  does  not  occupy  here  the  impor- 
tant place  she  usually  gets  in  romance.  Nobody  is  tied  to  her  apron - 
string ;  there  is  no  particular  desire  to  bask  in  her  presence — the  men 
have  too  many  other  engagements ;  there  is  little  or  no  affectionate 
lingering  upon  the  graces  of  her  person,  or  attire,  or  the  erratic  and 
captivating  traits  of  her  mind.  The  general  masculine  tone  toward 
her  is  the  disillusioned  gallantry  of  men  who  would  much  rather 
make  their  escape  to  the  club  than  linger.  The  author  and  his  char- 
acters are  all  alike  M  man's  men,"  in  the  definite  sense  of  that  term. 
He  himself  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  would  rather  sit  out  with 
Mulvaney  and  a  pipe — we  fancy  a  strong  and  black  one — and  listen 
to  the  reminiscences  of  that  reprobate  paladin  and  representative 
British  soldier,  than  to  consort  with  beauty  as  the  most  taking  social 
function  that  the  army,  at  least,  and  all  its  affiliations  can  afford. 

Not  that  he  cannot  sketch  in  a  feminine  figure  charmingly  if  he 
desires,  for  there  is  scarce  anything  he  touches  that  he  does  not 
adorn.  I  cite,  for  instance,  Lispeth,  the  Hill-girl,  portrayed  in  a 
few  bold,  sweeping,  sufficient  strokes: 

"But  she  grew  very  lovely.  When  a  Hill-girl  grows  lovely,  she  is  worth 
travelling  over  fifty  miles  of  bad  ground  to  look  upon.  Lispeth  had  a  Greek 
face — one  of  those  faces  people  paint  so  often  and  see  so  seldom.  She  was  of  a 
pale  ivory-color,  and,  for  her  race,  extremely  tall.  .  .  .  You  would,  meeting 
her  on  th«*  hillside  unexpectedly,  have  thought  her  the  original  Diana  of  tho 
Romans  j-'"ing  out  to  slay." 

ft  reads  li]  -.vifter  bit  of  Ton:  IT.      But  it  is  all  too  rarely 

that  he  chooses  to  do  such   things;   and,  though   some   of   his   char- 
rs — the  weaker  of  them — fall  in  love  and  marry,  the  minimum  of 
elaboratioi  I  on  the  m  a.     Thus,  no  women  at 

all  are  met  with  in  the  latest  volume  '  Bedalia  II'  -t,  rude 

amateui  tanttothe  di  of  charity  in  London  slums,  who 

oomes  to  be  kicked  to  death  by  her  drunken  husband;  and  another 
ihad  of  the  oemp-follower  ord<  of  Mul- 

cnoi     on   morality.     For  Mulvaney,   in  Bpite  of 

"  "  collectively  the  three  v. 
men  in  the  u  genial  blackguardism  goes,"  and  in 

m  of  drin!.  .  man v  •>:}.  mj.lary 

•on.     Mil!-.  Ifj  in  hii  luoid  moment  his  bond- 

age to  the  bottle-imp,  but  his  a  ind   biographer  all  dearly 

ne  in  a  far  nx  rial  light,     [ndeed,  the  humor  of  drink, 

ragaries  of  drink,  or  in  war  or  in  pi  tinetiye 

a  feature,  so  sympathetically  I  I  should  modify  the  stats 
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ment  as  to  the  author's  reluctance  to  strike  a  monotonous  note. 
Some  abatement  of  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  proportion.  The 
personages  all  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  flowing  bowl  with  an 
alarming  frequency  that  recalls  the  wilder  manners  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  "  Brugglesmith"  we  have  an  account  of  taking  a  hilari- 
ous toper  to  his  home  all  across  London ;  Lieutenant  Judson  gets  only 
u  ward-room  drunk,"  after  a  victory  over  the  Portuguese;  but  Mul- 
vaney,  drunk  once  more  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  rides  a  mad 
elephant.  Bret  Harte's  reprobates  do  not  drink  anything  like  as 
much — though,  to  be  sure,  they  rob  and  assassinate  far  more. 

It  remains  food  for  recurring  speculation,  by  the  way,  why  it  is 
that  the  British  soldier  should  be  typified  by  the  most  genuine  of 
Irishmen.  Is  it  meant  to  be  conveyed  that  the  Irish  element  in  the 
army  is  as  superior  to  the  rest  as  is  Mulvaney  to  his  two  mates?  For 
he  is  made  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  them  in  every  sense. 
The  little  London  cockney,  Ortheris,  is,  at  most,  "nippy"  and  tough, 
like  one  of  his  own  terriers;  while  the  lumbering  Yorkshireman, 
Learoyd,  is  simply,  as  Ortheris  puts  it,  "  a  'ay-rick  in  trousies.  'E 
be'aves  like  one,  an'  .  .  .  'e'll  die  under  one."  "  The  Finest  Story 
in  the  World"  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  the  life  of  a  Greek  galley- 
slave,  as  if  he  were  illuminated  for  an  instant  by  electric  light,  in 
his  dark  hold,  where  the  oars  were  splintered  and  driven  through 
him,  in  the  shock  of  contending  ships.  "  The  Lost  Legion"  is  a 
regiment  of  ghosts  who  rise  up  amid  their  own  graves  and  aid  in  a 
night-attack  on  an  Afghan  stronghold.  Both  belong  to  the  finely 
imaginative  school  of  the  sea-serpent  story,  and  both,  again,  like 
that,  are  mingled  with  much  irrelevant,  far  less  perfect  matter. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  not  yet  introduced  India  to  us  as  thoroughly  as 
was  to  be  expected.  If  he  be  intending  more,  it  must  be  in  future 
books,  for  there  is  less  than  ever  of  India  in  u  Many  Inventions. " 
He  has  devoted  himself  thus  far  to  a  somewhat  superficial  India,  to 
people  found  in  the  military  garrisons  and  at  the  health-resort  of 
Simla,  those  who  were  his  first  audience.  He  looks  from  within  the 
European  lines,  and  the  belt  of  fusion  he  considers  is  chiefly  that 
where  the  Europeans  employ  the  natives  as  their  domestics  and  dis- 
tribute to  them  impartial  kicks  and  halfpence.  Or,  when  he  departs 
from  this,  it  i3,  by  preference,  for  an  India  of  signs  and  wonders,  in 
Orient  still  pretty  closely  allied  with  that  of  the  Arabian  Nightl  and 
of  Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh."  To  mingle  some  strong  unharkneved 
melodramatic    episode    in    an    environment    of    horses,    dogt,    irans. 
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drinks,  tobacco,  profanity,  chauvinistic  devotion  to  the  British 
Empire,  satire  of  the  Indian  government,  and  other  such-like  "  man's 
man's"  diversions,  would  seem  to  be  his  chief  ideal.  But  there  is 
another  and  essential  India  inside  this  external  one,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  good  part  of  the  rich  field  still  remains  to  be  worked.  In  our 
day  a  considerable  part  of  the  populace  enjoys  the  benefits  of  uni- 
versity education;  rich  native  merchants  found  libraries  and  extend 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  benevolence  even  to  England;  their 
princes  marry  European  wives,  and  have  villas  at  Nice  and  shooting- 
boxes  in  Scotland.  In  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  own  tales,  already  men- 
tioned, we  seethe  Bengali  law-student,  a  fashionably-dressed,  skepti- 
cal man  of  the  world,  walking  down  to  his  club  in  London.  He 
concedes  that  when  he  gets  back  to  India  he  shall  probably  take  up 
again  all  his  old  Hindu  ways  and  superstitions — and  like  them.  It 
would  be  interesting  indeed  to  follow  him,  to  see  the  way  of  life  of 
Ram  Chunder  and  his  circle  when  he  did  get  home.  The  novels  and 
stories  of  "  manners,"  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  mate- 
rial in  India,  ought  to  be,  as  elsewhere,  superior  to  those  of  adventure. 

It  would  be  even  better  than  "  going  Fantee"  with  Strickland. 
Do  you  remember  this  Strickland?  He  was  a  young  fellow  who, 
when  other  people  took  their  vacations  in  the  normal  way,  used  to 
put  on  an  efficient  disguise,  instead,  and  go  and  be  swallowed  up  com- 
pletely among  the  brown  natives.  He  had  got  initiated  into  the  Sat 
Bhai  at  Allahabad;  he  knew  the  Lizard  Song  of  the  Sansis,  and 
thieves1  jargon;  had  helped  at  painting  the  Death  Bull  at  Jagadhri, 
which  no  Englishman  ought  even  to  see;  he  had  conducted  service  in 
a  mosque  as  a  Sunni  Mollah,  and  finally  he  had  passed  eleven  days 
Ml  fakir  or  priest.  This  was  curiosity  of  the  commendable  sort; 
perhaps  Mr.  Kipling  yet  means  to  show  that  it  was  literary  curiosity 
we  us  tic  results  of  it. 

Mr.  Kipling  is  chiefly  a  romanticist,  but  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  tlic  demand  for  a  very  close  observation  of  facts,  is 

bong  upon  all  intelligent  mindi  in  our  times — his  with  the  rest — 

that  he  can  never  help  giving  us  much   more  than  mere  romanticism. 

William   Hknkv   BlflHOP. 
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During  the  past  thirteen  years  seven  events  have  occurred 
which,  either  by  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  they  represented,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  they  involved,  have  directed  public  at- 
tention peculiarly  to  one  department  of  education.  In  1882,  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Library  was  founded  in  Baltimore;  in  1887,  the  New- 
berry Library  was  founded  in  Chicago;  in  1894,  the  Crerar  Library 
was  established  in  Chicago;  and,  in  the  present  year,  the  new  build- 
ings of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
and  of  the  Congressional  Library,  will  have  been  completed,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations  will  have 
been  effected.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  also,  the  superb  gift  of 
President  Low  makes  certain  that  the  great  new  building  for  the 
Columbia  College  Library  will  be  undertaken.  These  seven  events 
have  gained  a  popular  prominence ;  but  to  them  should  be  added  cer- 
tain others  which,  although  not  perhaps  as  impressive  in  their  im- 
mediate results,  may  prove  even  more  far-reaching:  the  work  of 
certain  State  commissions,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  in 
extending  State  aid  to  the  establishment  of  local  libraries. 

What,  then,  is  singular  in  these  enterprises?  Not  books  certainly, 
for  they  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Nineveh ;  not  libraries,  for 
they  have  existed  since  the  days  of  books ;  not  the  number  of  books 
represented,  for  no  single  one  of  these  institutions  represents  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  volumes  now  contained  in  the  National  Library 
of  Paris.  The  Newberry,  the  Crerar,  the  Enoch  Pratt,  the  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  libraries  were  founded  by  private  endowment; 
but  other  great  libraries  have  been  founded  by  private  endowment 
before  these.  The  Boston  and  Chicago  public  libraries  are  municipal 
institutions  supported  by  general  taxation ;  but  there  exist  in  Great 
Britain  alone  more  than  200  such  institutions  similarly  supported, 
while  the  Library  of  Congress  has  in  its  constitution  few  features 
distinct  from  that  of  the  British  Museum  or  other  national  libraries. 
and  lacks  elements  of  preeminent  value  which  they  possess. 

Literature  existed,  long  before  the  invention  of  printing;  and 
libraries  have  reflected  the  career  of  literature.      But  it  may  almost 
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be  stated  roundly  that,  if  not  from  the  days  of  Alexandria,  at  least 
from  the  invention  of  printing,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  only  one  new  type  of  library  was  added  to  those  already 
existing — the  subscription  library,  whose  creation  was  due  to  the 
simple  sagacity  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  With  the  passage  almost 
contemporaneously  in  England  and  in  two  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  enabling  acts  which  authorized  the  formation  of  public  libraries 
supported  by  general  taxation,  another  new  type  was  created.  The 
act  of  Massachusetts  was  in  1848  (a  special  act — a  general  act  fol- 
lowed in  1850);  that  of  New  Hampshire  in  1849;  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  1850.  The  two  libraries  first  to  be  established  under 
these  acts,  the  library  of  Manchester,  England,  and  the  library  of 
Boston,  both  established  in  1852,  were  the  pioneers  of  this  new  type. 
Their  example  proved  amazingly  attractive;  so  that  to-day  the  Man- 
chester library  is  but  one  of  200  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Boston  but  one  of  more  than  900  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  characteristics  of  those  two  libraries  must,  therefore,  to  some  ex- 
tent represent  the  characteristics  of  two  entire  groups. 

The  libraries  of  Boston  and  Manchester  are  alike  in  this:  they 
are  municipal  institutions  supported  by  general  taxation;  they  are 
administered  by  a  board  representing  the  tax-payers  at  large;  the 
hooks  that  they  purchase  with  municipal  funds  are  primarily  books 
to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  only  secondarily  books  to  interest 
the  specialist;  they  circulate  this  material  in  addition  to  making  it 

ly  accessible  for  reference.  If  they  difler  at  all,  it  is  not  so  much 
in  their  individual  constitution  as  in  their  relation  to  other  depart- 
ment- of  education.  When  the  first  public  libraries  were  established 
in  Great  Britain  there  was  do  system  of  common-school  education 
to  form  at  once  their  justification  and  their  complement.  They  were 
ims  or  art  galleries  have  been  created,  as  institutions 
of  more  or  lew  isolated  function.  And  every  principal  enactment  for 
lishment  m  Qreat  Britain   provides  that  out  of  the  funds 

ed  for  them,  the  Bame  commissioners  shall,  in  connection  with  them, 

have  power  to  establish  museums,  art  galleries,  and  schools  of  science 
and  of  art.      hi  the  recent   movement  for  the  extension  of  university 

the  public  libraries  throughout  England  have  been  utilized 
iratory,  class-room,  and  lecture-room.     But  the  British  libra 
nes  had  taken  the  initiative  in  these  activities  long  before  university* 

ed    them.      It    was,    for    instance,    twenty-nine   years 
■    that,   the    Liverpool    library  inaugurated   its  system  of   free   lee- 
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tures,  which,  in  1893,  were  36  in  number,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  over  1,300  persons,  and  an  aggregate  during  the  winter  of  nearly 
50,000.  And  the  latest  report  of  the  Liverpool  library  relates  "  the 
work  done  by  the  affiliated  institutions — libraries,  museums  and  art 
galleries, "  as  though  such  an  alliance  between  the  library  and  these 
other  institutions  were  exclusively  appropriate. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  created  with  a  somewhat  different 
view.  Its  justification,  as  expressed  in  a  report  drafted  by  a  com- 
mittee whose  chairman  was  Edward  Everett,  and  one  other  of  whose 
members  was  George  Ticknor,  was  in  effect  this :  that  while  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education  in  Boston  might  sustain  a  comparison  with 
any  in  the  world,  and  seemed  adapted  to  give  a  first-rate  school  edu- 
cation at  the  public  expense  to  the  entire  rising  generation,  yet  there 
the  system  of  public  instruction  stopped.  "Although,"  says  the 
report,  "  the  school  and  even  the  college  and  the  university  are,  as 
all  thoughtful  persons  are  well  aware,  but  the  first  stages  in  education, 
the  public  makes  no  provision  for  carrying  on  the  good  work.  It 
imparts,  with  a  noble  equality  of  privilege,  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  learning  to  all  its  children,  but  it  affords  them  no  aid  in 
going  beyond  the  elements.  It  awakens  a  taste  for  reading,  but  it 
furnishes  to  the  public  nothing  to  read.  .  .  .  As  matters  now  stand, 
and  speaking  with  general  reference  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  the 
public  makes  no  provision  whatever,  by  which  the  hundreds  of  young 
persons  annually  educated,  as  far  as  the  elements  of  learning  are  con- 
cerned, at  the  public  expense,  can  carry  on  their  education  and  bring 
it  to  practical  results  by  private  study. "  From  the  first,  therefore, 
the  Boston  library  was  adopted  into  a  relation  with  the  system  of 
common-school  education,  which  in  its  turn  was  rooted  deeply  in  our 
social  organism.  It  was  accepted  as  part  of  that  system  which  was 
matter  of  common  acceptance  and  conviction. 

There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  an  English  work  on  public  libra- 
ries (whose  title  in  a  former  edition  was  "  Free  Public  Libraries"), 
in  which  the  author  says  that  the  use  of  the  term  u  free"  in  connec- 
tion with  public  libraries  was  "  highly  objectionable" ;  that  in 
England  it  had  undoubtedly  averted  from  such  institutions  many 
worthy  persons,  who  were  led  to  class  them  with  M  free  soup  kitchens, 
and  free  wash-tubs  in  public  wash  -houses. n  He  adds  that  "in 
America  no  public  library  is  allowed  to  be  called  "  free"  unless  sup- 
ported entirely  by  private  munificence"!  It  was  perhaps  the  atlilia- 
tion  of  public  libraries  in  Great  Britain,  with   institutions  that  lit 
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apt  to  be  created  "  by  private  munificence, "  that  has  inclined  certain 
persons  to  regard  them  as  merely  eleemosynary. 

The  public  library  in  the  United  States  is  happily  exempt  from 
any  such  imputation.  It  was  created  by  and  for  a  people  wonted  to 
the  notion  of  a  free  school  system,  and  as  part  of  that  system.  In 
making  use  of  it,  they  feel  as  little  the  objects  of  charity  as  they  do 
in  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools.  In  both  cases  they 
are  the  patrons,  not  the  beneficiaries.  More  than  this,  they  have  a 
sense  of  ownership  in,  and  control  over,  these  institutions,  which 
the  English  common  people,  accustomed  to  receive  educational  ad- 
vantages as  benefits  handed  down  from  the  upper  classes,  will  be 
slow  to  attain.  That  this  sense  of  ownership  and  control  is  in  itself 
of  the  highest  educational  value  was  urged  in  that  report  which  has 
been  quoted ;  which  insisted  that  a  public  library,  to  be  u  important 
to  the  whole  people,  a  part  of  their  education,  and  an  element  of 
their  happiness  and  prosperity,"  must  be  a  city  institution.  There 
was  profound  foresight  in  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Pratt.  Instead 
of  placing  his  endowment  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation,  he 
turned  over  the  million  dollars  direct  to  the  municipality,  merely 
stipulating  that  the  city  should  appropriate  annually  an  amount  equal 
to  the  income  of  that  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  library.  The 
private  endowment,  therefore,  became  merged  in  the  public  under- 
taking, and  except  for  the  name  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  gift,  the  institution  would  appear  simply  as  a  municipal  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  above  report  was  for  a  library  that 
should   ffttj  U   the  work  of  the  common  school.      There  was  not 

then  !<■  the  movement  which  is  now  enabling  the  public  library 

to  complement  the  work  of  the  common  school.      As  a  result  of  this 

rement  oped  under  the  leadership  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 

P     Mic  Library)  the  l_v  upon  the  library  for  books 

to  be  used  in  class  work  :  BO  that  the  library  is  woven  in  with  the 
whole  system   of  common  BChool    education.      In  this  way  the  boy  or 

girl  wh         er  completing  the  grammar  or  high  school  course — and 

it  must  be  that   hut   on.-    m    four   who  enter   the    high 

ool  complete!  v..  tnnot  afford  a  oollegiate  education, 

but  me  forth  at  once  into  tome  active  career,  is  still  by  familiar 

exp  [nipped  to  pursue  a  higher  education  in  the  public 

Libn  that  mankind  baa  bad  to  say  in  history,  science, 

or  art,  being  there  placed  freely  at  his  senri< 
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This  work  with  the  schools  is  but  one  phase  of  that  new  energy 
which,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  has  forced  the  public  library 
into  prominence  as  an  aggressive  factor  in  popular  education.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  first  public  library,  came  a  novel  idea:  that 
a  book  has  an  active  as  well  as  a  passive  duty  to  perform ;  that  it 
should  not  merely  be  hospitable  to  those  who  come  to  seek,  but 
should  itself  go  forth,  should  seek  out  the  individual  and  impress  its 
stored-up  activities  upon  him.  With  this  new  idea  of  the  duties  of 
a  book,  came  a  new  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  library.  To  enable 
these  functions  to  be  exercised  required  systematic  training  and  asso- 
ciated effort.  It  was  the  establishment,  in  1876,  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  of  the  "  Library  Journal,"  and  of  a  series  of 
annual  conferences  of  librarians,  that  both  induced  concerted  effort 
and  rendered  it  possible.  And  systematic  training  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States,  in  the  first  place  by  seven  library  schools 
(that  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  that  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  that  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  that  of  the 
Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  and  those  of  the  Denver  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Libraries,  and  that  conducted  during  the  summer  at 
Amherst,  Mass.),  and  in  the  second  place,  by  courses  in  bibliography 
and  library  economy,  now  forming  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
various  colleges  (Amherst,  Bowdoin,  California,  Colorado,  Cornell, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Wellesley).  It  cannot  indeed  be  said  of 
these  facilities,  that  individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  they  afford  the 
profound  knowledge  of  literature  and  of  books  which  is  deemed  re- 
quisite to  the  administration  of  large  libraries  abroad.  There  is  with 
us  no  process  of  training  so  laborious  as  for  instance  is  in  vogue  in 
Italy,  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  The  service  ren- 
dered by  our  library  schools  and  conferences  is  of  a  different  nature: 
it  is  (1)  to  have  induced  the  study  of  those  economic  devices  by 
which  a  library  may  be  enabled  to  exercise  the  activities  of  a  higher 
institution  of  learning,  without  having  its  equipment;  it  is  ^2)  to 
have  promoted  cooperation  among  libraries,  so  that  the  work  of  one 
may  be  made  useful  in  another  without  unnecessary  duplication; 
and  finally  it  is  (3)  to  have  made  more  liberal  the  facilities  in  general 
offered  to  readers,  by  making  known  to  the  library  profession  at 
large,  the  experiments  successfully  tried  by  a  few  of  its  members. 
Whether  or  no  it  be  true  abroad,  it  is  certainly  true  in  the  United 
States, — that  such  measures  as  have  been  taken  to  strip  library  id 
ministration  of  its  formalities,  and  to  render  access  to  the  books  easier 
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and  more  direct,  have  been  taken  under  the  initiative  of  the  librarians 
themselves.  If  there  has  been  any  reluctance  to  do  away  with  for- 
malities, it  has  been  on  the  part  of  persons  who,  not  being  brought 
into  close  and  daily  contact  with  the  reading  public,  as  is  the  librarian, 
cannot  realize  as  he  does  that  it  is  the  specialist,  who  by  education  has 
the  greatest  respect  for  literature,  who  is  apt  to  show  the  least  respect 
for  books ;  and  that  the  library,  if  it  suffer  depredations,  suffers  least 
of  all  from  the  ordinary  reader,  who,  without  the  knowledge  to  induce 
so  great  a  respect  for  literature,  is  guarded  by  a  greater  reverence  for 
books. 

A  small  library,  with  a  small  body  of  readers,  may  without  diffi- 
culty permit  direct  access  to  its  books.  As  the  library  grows  and 
readers  become  more  numerous,  the  books  are  apt  to  be  drawn  farther 
and  farther  away  and  catalogues  substituted  in  their  place.  After 
years  of  effort  in  the  endeavor  to  devise  perfect  systems  of  catalogu- 
ing, our  libraries  are  now  trying,  as  far  as  possible,  to  substitute  for 
the  catalogue  personal  mediation  and  direct  contact  with  the  books. 
It  is  felt  that  unless  this  can  be  effected,  large  libraries  will  lose 
some  of  the  agencies  for  good,  which  small  libraries  possess. 

The  cooperation  which  the  science  of  library  economy  now  urges 
implies  not  merely  that  libraries  of  kindred  nature  shall  unite  in  de- 
vising mechanical  aids  to  the  use  of  their  books,  but  also  that  libra- 
ries within  a  limited  area  shall  differentiate  as  to  the  classes  of  books 
which  they  undertake  to  supply.  The  greatness  of  the  opportunity 
in  Chicago  lies  in  the  recognition  of  this.  Besides  the  two  endowed 
reference  libraries,  the  Newberry  and  the  Crerar,  and  the  library  of 
tlio  University,  there  is  the  public  library  proper.  Each  of  the  four 
institutions  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  field.  The  Newberry  is  rich 
in  the  reference  literature  of  art,  murio,  and  h Hes-lettres.  The  Uni- 
versity Library  will  naturally  emphasize  the  department  of  philology. 
The  Crerar  will    devote    itself   exclusively   to  Bcience,  theoretic   and 

applied,  and  to  the  technical  arts;  while  the  Public   Library,  nol 
rializing  in  any  of  the  foregoing,  may  fitly  supply  the  more  popu- 
lar material  i         ry  branch  of  literature  for  the  general  reader. 

Library  enterprise  in  N<-w  Fork  represents  b  stage  in  one  respect 
mon  ed,   and    in   another   le        >,   than   in   Chicago;   more 

advance' 1  m  that   three    libraries    which    are  or    may  become    more   or 

alized    in    function,   will    be  consolidated    under  one  ad 
min  inoed  in  that  to  their  anion  is  still  lackii 

city  library,  supported  by  general  taxation.     It  has  been 
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sumed  that  even  without  this  fourth  element,  the  Consolidated 
Library  would  represent  all  that  should  need  to  be  represented  in 
order  to  give  to  the  city  of  New  York  complete  modern  library  facili- 
ties. In  the  Lenox  there  is  represented  the  "  museum"  (though  indeed 
something  much  wider  than  this,  for  a  large  mass  of  its  material — 
/or  instance  its  Americana — is  as  important  to  the  student  of  history 
and  of  literature,  as  another  part  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  mere 
bibliophile) ;  the  Astor,  though  specialized  in  certain  departments, 
represents  the  library  of  general  reference;  while  the  Tilden  fund 
might  legitimately  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  suited  to  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  circulating  department. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  aggregate  endowment,  even 
assuming  it  to  reach  $8,000,000,  will  suffice  to  do  the  work  planned 
for  it.  The  bulk  of  it  is  already  fixed  in  land,  buildings  and  books. 
Could  the  free  funds,  including  the  Tilden,  be  reckoned  at 
$3,000,000,  the  income  of  this  at  4  per  cent  would  be  but  $120,- 
000  a  year.  Could  the  whole  or  the  main  part  of  this  income 
be  used  for  books,  it  would  suffice  to  build  up  a  very  great  collec- 
tion; but  if  the  library  is  to  be  free  and  circulating,  seven-eighths  of 
it  will  have  to  be  used  for  administration.  Chicago  expects  to  spend 
$237,000  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  its  public  library,  and  out 
of  this  sum  to  be  enabled  to  spare  but  $30,000  a  year  for  books  and 
periodicals;  $237,000  is  equivalent  to  an  endowment  for  this 
library  of  over  $6,000,000  independently  of  the  $2,000,000  spent  for 
its  new  building.  And  yet  this  library  is  but  one  of  a  trio  of  free 
libraries,  of  which  the  other  two — the  Newberry  and  the  Crerar — 
represent  an  aggregate  endowment  of  nearly  $5,000,000  additional. 
There  is,  therefore,  represented  in  Chicago,  were  duplication  of  ad- 
ministration avoided,  the  equivalent  of  a  consolidated  library  with 
an  endowment  of  nearly  $13,000,000.  And  the  work  which  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  is  effecting  involves  six  branch  libraries  and 
nearly  forty  delivery  stations;  a  great  system  of  distribution  which 
brings  the  books  to  the  doors  of  the  readers,  and  enables  the  influ- 
ence of  the  library  to  penetrate  every  remote  quarter  of  the  city. 
Such  a  work,  if  undertaken  by  the  Tilden  Library  on  a  similar  scale 
in  New  York,  would  very  shortly  exhaust  the  fund,  and  leave  no 
permanent  memorial  of  its  donor.  That  such  a  fund  should  be  left 
free  to  form  such  a  memorial,  is  clearly  just.  And  the  city  should 
see  that  it  is  not  frittered  away  in  ephemeral  expenses.  Concede  it 
the  duty  of  a  city  to  provide  a  public  library  as  part  of  its  eduea 
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tional  system,  this  duty  becomes  Dot  the  less  but  the  more  emphatic, 
in  case  there  be  offered  an  endowment  toward  its  public  library. 
The  endowment  affords  an  opportunity,  but  it  also  creates  a  duty. 
To  the  city's  duty  to  its  citizens,  is  added  its  duty  to  the  gift. 

There  must  not  be  overlooked  endowed  libraries  that  are  suc- 
cessfully doing  the  entire  work  for  certain  communities ;  of  which  the 
Enoch  Pratt — with  the  Peabody  Institute — is  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  and  of  which  a  legion  of  others,  with  lesser  endowment, 
have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country.  But  the  work  which  these 
libraries  have  had  to  do,  to  provide  the  facilities  which  they  have 
provided  for  the  individual  citizen  of  those  communities,  is  but  a 
tithe  of  the  work  that  will  have  to  be  done  to  provide  similar  facili- 
ties for  the  individual  citizen  of  New  York  City.  Nor  is  it  merely 
that  an  endowed  library  is  almost  invariably  cramped  for  funds  for 
administration.  Identified  as  it  is  by  name  with  the  original  donor, 
it  fails  to  attract  gifts  from  other  persons,  who  are  not  content  to  have 
their  benefactions  merged  in  his,  yet  who  might  be  glad  to  share 
with  him  the  honor  of  giving  to  a  city  institution.  The  Boston 
Public  Library  has  become  distinguished  even  above  most  special 
libraries  for  the  richness  of  its  special  collections.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these — the  Ticknor,  of  Spanish  literature;  the  Bowditch,  of 
mathematics;  the  Lewis,  of  early  printed  books  on  America;  the 
Allen  A.  Brown  musical  library,  and  the  Chamberlain  Collection  of 
autographs — have  come  to  it  as  gifts,  and  undoubtedly  have  turned 
to  it,  not  merely  because  it  is  a  free  library,  but  because  it  is  a  city 
library.  This  latter  fact  has  aided  it,  too,  to  the  purchase  of  other 
special  collections  (e.g.t  the  Barton)  on  singularly  favorable  terms. 
So  that,  although  established  primarily  for  the  work  of  general  edu- 
cation, it  has  OOme  to  be  among  the  first  of  American  libraries  in 
that  claM  of  material  of  interest  to  the  special  student.  Add,  then, 
the  direct  educational  value,  to  the  citizens  who  use  it,  of  a  library 

which  they  feel  to  be  their  own  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  enjoy,  and 

there  would  seem  to  be  Strongest  reasons  for  saying,  that  no  endowed 

library  c.in  do  the  fullest  work  for  the  community,  without  haying  as- 

ite  1  with  it  municipal  funds  and,  in  some  form,  municipal  control. 

Among  the  libraries  named  m  the  beginning  of  this  article  there 

Dted    the    more    prominent  different  types  of   the   modern 

•  library.     There  is  the  Library  oi  Congress,  which,  although  In 

I  of  material  it  does   not   parallel    either   the   British    Museum   or 

other  national  libraries,  still  stands  as  representing  what  we  have 
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toward  a  library  really  national.  There  is  the  university  library, 
which,  though  a  department  of  a  private  corporation,  yet  when  ad- 
ministered with  a  liberality  that  has  marked  the  administration  of 
the  Columbia  College  Library,  is,  for  reference,  free  to  the  general 
public.  There  is  the  Lenox,  the  highly  specialized,  endowed  refer- 
ence library.  There  are  the  Newberry  and  the  Crerar,  the  partially 
specialized,  endowed  reference  libraries;  the  Astor,  the  endowed 
general  reference  lidrary;  the  Enoch  Pratt,  the  library  endowed  for 
both  reference  and  circulation;  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
municipal  library  providing  and  circulating  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  material  for  the  general  reader,  and  accumulating  in 
addition  material  for  the  specialist,  in  which  latter  work  it  is  assisted 
by  certain  special  endowments;  and  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  the 
municipal  library  which  devotes  itself  solely  to  the  general  reader, 
and  is  practically  unassisted  by  special  endowments. 

In  the  case  of  certain  of  these  institutions,  what  has  of  late 
directed  attention  to  them  is  not  any  new  function  which  they  have 
undertaken,  but  the  splendor  of  the  new  structures  which  have  been 
provided  for  them.  The  building  for  the  Library  of  Congress  is  to 
be  impressive,  more  perhaps  from  its  great  size  and  general  scheme, 
than  from  richness  of  detail.  In  the  new  building  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library  there  has  been  a  definite  and  pronounced  design  to 
produce  a  work  of  art.  Such  a  structure  has  in  itself  undoubted 
educational  value;  but  its  erection  cannot  of  course  augment  the 
functions  of  the  library  which  is  to  inhabit  it.  It  represents  chiefly 
a  sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  confidence  which  the  American  people  have 
come  to  feel  in  the  public  library  as  a  branch  of  education. 

Except  the  county,  there  is  now  not  a  single  civil  division  of  our 
Government  that  has  not  adopted  the  public  library,  in  some  form, 
as  a  branch  of  its  educational  work.  The  Federal  Government  has 
it  in  the  Library  of  Congress;  each  State  has  adopted  it  in  a  State 
library;  cities  have  adopted  it  in  municipal  libraries,  and  towns  in 
town  libraries.  In  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Librarv  Commis- 
sion,  and  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  State  University, 
we  have  in  each  case  the  State  extending  its  aid  to  the  establish 
ment  of  libraries  purely  local.  The  amount  of  the  aid  given  is  small, 
to  be  sure — only  $100  toward  books — and  is  conditional  upon  local 
contribution  to  a  like  amount.  But  the  result  has  been  so  to  stimu- 
late small  communities  theretofore  indifferent,  that  in  Massachusetts. 
for  instance,  since  1.SD0,  free  public  libraries   have   been  established 
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in  70  towns  that  had  no  library  before.  In  New  Hampshire,  also, 
during  the  past  two  years,  56  libraries  have  been  established  through 
State  aid.  One  feature  of  the  enterprise  in  New  York  is  peculiar 
evidence  of  the  new  theory  which  utilizes  to  the  utmost  the  energy 
stored  up  in  a  book,  and  which  recognizes  that  that  energy  can  be 
potent  only  when  active.  The  district  libraries  which  were  inaugu- 
rated in  New  York  State  in  1831,  after  an  expenditure  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  and  an  accumulation  of  over  a  million  volumes, 
lost  power  because  the  collection  of  books  in  each  became  stagnant. 
The  device  of  the  Regents  is  a  series  of  travelling  libraries.1  These 
bring  freshly  to  each  community  in  turn  a  fresh  set  of  books,  and 
therefore  a  new  set  of  influences. 

All  this  varied  movement  presumes,  as  has  been  said,  an  assur- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  community,  that,  literature  being  indispens- 
able, books  cannot  be  too  greatly  multiplied,  or,  so  far  as  the  readers 
are  concerned,  too  freely  accessible.  Private  benefaction  has  turned 
to  the  founding  of  public  libraries,  with  a  zeal  that  bids  fair  to 
cripple  the  resources  of  universities  and  missions.  And  the  libraries 
themselves  have  been  spurred  on  to  statistics,  which  to  the  skeptic 
seem  to  imply  that  they  value  more  highly  the  number  of  books 
which  a  person  may  be  induced  to  read,  than  in  the  amount  of  de- 
liberate attention  he  can  be  induced  to  give  to  each  volume. 

"With  what  calm  deliberation  might  the  lesson  of  a  book  sink  into 
the  soul  in  Lanfranc's  day,  whose  statute  for  English  Benedictines 
was  bused  on  the  general  monastic  practice  of  his  time: 

"On  the  Monday  after  the  Ant  Sunday  in  Lent,  before  brethren  oome  into 

the  Chapter  Home,  tin-  librarian  shall   have  had  ■  oarpel   laid  down,  and  all  the 

bookegot  together  upon  it,  except  thoee  which  ■  year  previously  had  been  as- 
signed for  reading.  These  hrothnm  ere  to  bring  with  them,  when  they  come 
Into  the  Chapter  B  eh  his  book  in  his  hand.  .  .  . 

ten  the  librarian  shall  read  ■  itatemenf  ss  to  the  mannex  In  which 
btathren  have  bad  books  daring  the  past  year,  as  i  son  brothet  bean  his  name 
pronoanoed  be  li  to giYe beck  th<-  hook  irhiohhad  been  entrusted  to  him  for 
reading;  andbewhoM-  conscience  accuseH  him  of  not  baring  read  through  th<< 
book  vrhich  h<-  had  fall  on  bii  face,  confess  hii  fault,  and  entreat 

"The  librarian  ihall  then  make  a  fresh  distribution  «»f  hooks,  namely,  adif- 

nt  volume  to  .■;i<  h  hioth'i-  for  hi-  reading." 

tleai  activity  of   book  and   reader  in  the  modern 
erpoolj  whose  Public  Library  in  1898,  with  hut  62,000  volumes, 

i  ;i  full  and  int  <r»- 1  m^  d«-  ■  i  iptiOH  SM  SO  STtiolS  hy  Win    R     Eastman  in 

i  n  i  cm  u  fa  January,  i 
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had  a  circulation  of  1,200,000  volumes,  so  that  twenty  readers  sought 
each  book,  and  each  book  had  an  opportunity  to  influence  twenty 
readers  within  the  twelve  months. 

The  world  of  to-day,  however,  if  no  higher  and  no  deeper,  is  far 
wider  than  the  monastic  world  of  the  eleventh  century.  And  in- 
creased facilities  of  transportation  which  have  made  us  citizens  of  a 
larger  community,  instead  of  decreasing,  have  increased  the  uses  of 
the  book.  Those  who  travel  are  interested  to  read  of  what  they 
have  seen ;  those  who  stay  at  home  are  jealous  to  inform  themselves 
upon  what  they  cannot  see.  As  a  solace  to  the  soul  the  Book 
need  not  be  multiplied:  it  is  as  incentives  to  the  mind  and  as  guides 
to  conduct,  in  a  society  increasingly  complex,  that  a  multiplicity  of 
books  has  come  to  be  a  necessity.  So,  on  the  whole,  one  need  not 
lament  the  fervor  which  has  produced  for  the  United  States  nearly 
5,000  public  libraries,  with  three  times  as  many  volumes  as  there 
have  been  books  published  since  the  invention  of  printing. 

Herbert  Putnam. 
Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ONLY  CURE  FOR  SLUMS. 

House-environment  powerfully  affects  social  welfare.  The  cost 
of  rent  may  turn  the  balance  between  comfortable  living  and  eking 
out  an  existence.  Bad  sanitation,  if  it  does  not  actually  kill,  will 
send  whole  hosts  to  almshouses,  for  sickness  is  the  greatest  direct 
cause  of  pauperism  next  to  old  age.  Drunkenness,  criminality,  and 
moral  degradation  are  never-failing  products  of  the  slums.  There  is 
no  cure  for  cancer  except  the  knife.  Neither  is  there  any  other  satis- 
factory way  of  dealing  with  irremediable  insanitary  premises  than  to 
tear  them  down.  The  only  really  practical  question,  then,  is,  How 
is  this  to  be  done? 

Great  Britain  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Parliament  more  than  forty  years  ago  recognized  that  the 
highest  of  all  human  rights  is  the  right  to  live,  and  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  living  and  existing.  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
act  of  1851  remained  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  but  the  Torrens 
and  Cross  Acts  of  1868  and  1879,  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Acts 
of  1*s2  effected  something,  while  the  Housing-of-the-Working- 
Classes  Act  of  1 89< »  Is  for  model  legislation  and  is  doing  much 

1.  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  last  measure  is  expropriation 
by  public  authority,  upon  fair  terms,  of  hopelessly  insanitary  prop- 
erty. Previous  enactments  gave  the  right  to  condemn  insanitary 
houses,  and  6T6H  considerable  areas,  but  their  fatal  defect  was  that 
acquisition    was    made     fearfully    expensive.        With     compensation 

•'1     upon    rental     value,     the   slum-landlord    had     the     advantage. 

More  than  that,  the  law  him   an   additional    motive   for  packing 

1  raising    his  rent-roll    to  the  highest   possible   limit. 

Be  irai   just  so   much   better  Oft   when  a  jury  of  condemnation   earn-* 

it    upon    b  S.       But  the    lot   of    |K'.*o    changed  all  this.      No 

allowance  is  now  permitted  for  oompolsory  purchase,  the  pries  of 

the  land  being  fixed  at  a  fair  mur  inc.     If  the  property,  or 

any  part  of    it  ,   bad    as    to    constitute    a    nuisance,  deduction    is 

made  from   the    value   of   the    house    for  such   an    amount  as   would 

and   wholesome   repair.      If;   however,  the  premises 
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are  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  are  structurally  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  be  made  sanitary,  salvage  from  the  building  is  all  that  is 
allowed.  These  are  the  terms  upon  which  owners  of  rack-rented, 
ramshackle  tenements  are  treated ;  and  who  will  say  that  they  are 
not  absolutely  fair? 

The  laws  of  continental  countries  and  of  American  States  permit 
expropriation  for  works  of  public  utility,  but  not  for  purely  sanitary 
reasons.  Yet  it  is  evident  to  all  careful  observers  that  no  authority 
is  more  urgently  needed  if  cities  are  to  be  made  healthy,  and  kept 
healthy,  than  the  power  conferred  by  the  English  act  of  1890.  The 
most  important  of  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  Tenement- 
House  Committee  of  1894  is,  "  that  power  be  given  to  the  Board  of 
Health  to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  for  the  destruction 
of  buildings  which  are  so  insanitary  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation;  with  provision  for  reasonable  compensation  to  owners 
in  case  of  such  destruction."  "  Keasonable  compensation"  is  defined 
in  terms  practically  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  British  statute. 

Expropriation  is  the  best  militant  weapon  that  a  Board  of  Health 
can  possess.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  proprietor  of  insanitary 
property  is  really  afraid.  Formerly  the  "  closing  order"  was  con- 
sidered a  talisman,  and  it  must  be  credited  with  a  fair  amount  of 
service.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  with  which  it  cannot  deal,  viz., 
cases  w'here  repairs,  though  possible,  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
where  a  moderately  deteriorated  house  is  situated  in  an  unwholesome 
area.  Aside  from  the  question  of  influence  and  the  execution  of 
repairs,  which  at  best  can  have  only  temporary  utility — dangers 
which  always  exist — less  injustice  is  felt  if  the  property  is  con- 
demned at  a  fair  valuation  than  if  premises  are  kept  indefinitely 
closed.  The  owner  is  scarcely  a  proper  subject  for  sympathy,  but 
one  can  conceive  of  circumstances  making  compulsory  purchase  better 
for  all  parties.  Premises  closed  on  the  eve  of  business  depression 
might  be  very  hard  to  dispose  of  if  held  for  any  length  of  time. 

Tax-payers,  landlords,  and  tenants  are  all  guaranteed  fair  treat- 
ment under  English  practice.  The  first  step  is  an  u  official  represen- 
tation," made  by  the  health  officer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  stating 
that  within  a  certain  area  there  are  houses,  courts,  or  alleys  unfit  for 
human  habitation ;  that  in  this  area  the  general  health  of  the  com 
munity  is  bad;  that  certain  prevalent  diseases  are  probably  eaused  by 
the  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  houses  and  streets,  or  from  want  of 
proper  ventilation  or  conveniences,  and  that  the  evils  are  not  lOJOepti- 
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ble  of  remedy  without  an  improvement  scheme.  The  health-officer  is 
required  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  any  area  upon  the 
complaint  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  twelve  rate-payers,  or 
he  may  act  upon  his  own  volition.  The  local  authorities  examine 
the  "  representation, "  declare  the  area  unhealthy,  and  proceed  to  for- 
mulate an  improvement  scheme.  Members  in  any  way  pecuniarily 
interested  are  excluded  from  voting.  The  improvement  scheme,  ac- 
companied by  maps,  particulars,  estimates,  and  statements  of  arrange- 
ments made  for  securing  accommodations  for  displaced  working  people, 
is  then  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  is  in  one  sense  a  national  department  of  health.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  are  made  public  by  advertisement,  and  notice  is  given 
to  owners  and  occupiers.  The  Local  Government  Board,  having  ap- 
proved the  plan,  submits  it  to  Parliament  for  confirmation  by  an  act. 

Under  this  procedure  the  interests  of  all  parties  are  fairly  con- 
sidered. Health-officers  can  be  compelled  to  do  their  duty  upon 
motion  of  a  few  rate-payers  or  two  local  justices.  If  municipal  au- 
thorities refuse  to  take  notice  of  the  ''official  representation,"  they 
are  obliged  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  document  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  to  file  their  reasons  for  refusal  to  act  upon  it.  An 
investigation  follows.  Interested  parties  are  given  an  opportunity 
for  offering  opposition,  and  costs  are  awarded  them  if  their  pleas  are 

•  :iined.  If  they  prefer,  they  may  comply  with  the  plan  in  refer- 
ence to  th<  n  particular  properties  without  bring  obliged  to  sell 
out.  When  an  improvement  scheme  is  once  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, municipal  authorities  have  no  choice  but  to  carry  it  out. 

Whole  propriatioo  of  insanitary  quarters  is  apt  to  bring  con- 

siderable inconvenience  to  die]  led  work  in         pie.     Theexperi- 

of  Pai       rhen  the  peat  boulevards         •  ran  through  congested 

districts,  showed  that,  left  to  the:  >f  this  class  locate 

■ly  in  Deighborii]  bringing  about  overcrowding  and 

an  increase  of  rei  The  solicitude  manifested  in  the  English  act  is 
timely  and  just  to  the  displaced,  and  offers  protection  to  the  public 

ost  the  perpetuation  of  sanitary  evils.     The  improvement  com- 

QOt  usually  buy  houses  in  which  to  shelter  at   least  one- 
half  of  the  displaced;  it  simply  uses  its  good  offices  to  procure  proper 
.uimod.'it.ion  in  the  i       bborhood.     During  the  dto  ithereno 

ration  of  Bethnal  Green  the  London  County  Council  intervened  most 
New  homes,  without  overcrowding,  were  found  within 
of  i  quarter  of  i  nolo  for  the  large  majority  of  tenants. 
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The  intentions  of  the  measure  in  this  regard  are  clearly  not  social- 
istic, else  municipalities  would  have  been  accorded  the  privilege 
directly,  and  not  have  been  obliged  to  obtain  governmental  sanction. 
The  provision  was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  a  com- 
bination of  builders  to  depress  the  price  of  expropriated  land.  Those 
people  who  have  interpreted  the  clause  as  a  recognition  of  municipal 
Socialism,  and  have  urged  the  Tenement-House  Committee  of  1894 
to  recommend  that  New  York  City  shall  acquire  land  and  itself  em- 
bark in  housing  operations,  are  decidedly  on  the  wrong  track. 
There  is  nothing  in  foreign  experience  with  municipal  housing  of 
working  people  to  render  its  repetition  with  us  either  desirable  or 
attractive.  Municipal  lodging-houses  may  become  highly  desir- 
able from  sanitarv  or  moral  considerations,  but  for  local  authorities 
to  spend  public  money  competing  with  private  enterprise  in  housing 
the  masses  is  bad  principle  and  worse  policy.  Something  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  an  honest  attempt  to  look  after  the  worthy  poor  who  find  it 
everywhere  difficult  to  secure  acceptable  accommodations  within  their 
means.  But,  to  whatever  degree  this  may  have  been  an  original  motive, 
British  experience  shows  that  it  has  been  liberally  excluded  from 
practice.  The  same  result  would  be  likely  to  follow  in  New  York 
City,  or  elsewhere.  The  desire  to  make  a  fair  financial  showing  would 
lead  to  the  imposition  of  rents  which  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  pay. 

If  authority  were  given  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  to  ex- 
propriate insanitary  buildings  and  areas  upon  conditions  fairly  similar 
to  the  English  method,  wThat  should  be  done  with  the  land?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  very  first  thing  would  be  to  provide  breathing  spaces 
and  playgrounds  in  congested  districts.  The  rear-tenement  has  been 
an  awful  curse,  destructive  alike  to  health  and  morality.  It 
should  be  the  first  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  disappearance  may  be  made 
the  means  of  a  positive  benefit.  If  the  proper  thing  is  done,  it  may 
turn  out  a  favorable  circumstance  for  New  York's  future  inhabitants 
that  rear-tenements  were  so  long  endured.  When  certain  structures 
are  torn  clown,  the  land  should,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  paved 
over,  a  covering  erected  to  shelter  the  rear  part  in  rainy  weather,  and 
light  apparatus,  such  as  parallel  bars,  swings,  and  poles  for  climbing, 
should  be  set  up.  The  legislature  of  1887  meant  well  when  it  appro 
priated  a  million  dollars  annually  for  ten  years  for  small  parks  in  NVw 
York.  Apathy  little  short  of  crime  has  prevented  even  a  moderate 
realization  of  benefit  so  far.  But  even  though  the  intentions  of  the 
act  had  been  fully  carried  out,  so  that  a  large  number  of  small  p.. 
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had  been  created,  the  need  would  have  been  only  partially  met.  San- 
itary amelioration  would  have  been  effected,  but  recreative  facilities 
would  still  be  far  too  few.  The  crowded  districts  of  our  large  cities 
need  more  than  open  squares,  even  though  they  be  made,  as  the  New 
York  Committee  of  1894  recommends,  half  park,  half  playground. 

Few  really  appreciate  the  dismal  dreariness  of  life  to  children  in 
the  tenements.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  legitimate  play,  no 
rational  outlet  for  an  excess  of  animal  spirits.  At  every  step  the 
child  is  confronted  with  prohibitions.  The  police  subdue  boisterous- 
ness  and  prevent  ball-throwing  or  any  unusually  active  game  in  the 
streets.  The  yard-areas,  where  yard-areas  exist,  are  forbidden  to  be 
used  for  many  pastimes  dear  to  the  juvenile  heart.  The  lack  of 
opportunity  for  healthful  exercise  or  proper  recreation  causes  the 
formation  of  gangs  for  nocturnal  maraudings,  at  first  purely  mis- 
chievous, but  ending  very  frequently  in  criminality.  Anything 
which  offers  legitimate  satisfaction  to  the  child's  desire  for  amuse- 
ment is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  correcting  the  sinister  influences 
of  tenement  life.  Money  spent  for  recreative  spots  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned means  a  smaller  outgo  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
protection  of  unoffending  people,  and,  most  important  of  all,  it  means 
the  saving  of  human  character.  The  exhilaration  of  earnest  play  and 
organization  for  childish  sport  will  surely  powerfully  offset  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  streets. 

What  about  the  cost?     Sanitary  awakenings  are  always  expen- 

■•.    and    expropriation,    even    under    the    most    favorable   circum- 

-tly.      But   t:  no   help   for   it,  if   reform   is  to  be 

und<  'i  in  a  rational  way.     The  burden  need  Dot  entirely  fall 

upon  the  |  itiofll.       We  cannot  levy  upon  our  forefathers, 

who  , -ire   primarily  ;  ible,  but  we  can   assess  benefits   upon   our 

L      -term  loans  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  easily 
float  our  large  r  cent  or  fr]  percent,  with  provision 

tn  annual  Sinking  fund.       Land    :  i    ought  not  to   entail    \<tv 

Prejudice  against  expropriation,  founded  aponei 

current,  b  I  i  i    perience 

under  the   old    system   is   known    and    under    the    new   method    Lfl    DOt 

difference  has  been  simply  enormous.     Land  in  London 

lired  under  t  A  1  B90  f'>r  much  less  than  half  what 

it  would  have  cost  if   expropriated  before  that  date.     Edinburgh, 
w,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and,  for  the  mosi  part, 

had  their  i    |  under  the  old  rigvmex  and  it  was 
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this  which  caused  the  change  to  a  more  equitable  basis.  Substitution 
of  real  for  rental  value  has  produced  an  altogether  different  effect, 
and  the  power  to  expropriate  on  this  basis  is  the  greatest  sanitary 
need  to-daj  of  most  of  our  large  cities. 

What  is  the  promised  compensation?  In  the  first  place  we  may  ex- 
pect lower  death-rates.  British  experience  teaches  this  so  plainly  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  quote  figures.  The  fact  is  nowhere  con- 
tested; only  the  degree  of  influence  is  open  to  difference  of  opinion. 
The  actual  saving  of  life  is  even  more  than  a  humanitarian  act:  it 
possesses  considerable  economic  significance.  No  one  will  deny 
that  sickness  bears  a  close  relation  to  bad  housing.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore an  object  of  supreme  interest  to  the  commonwealth  that  those 
who  contribute  the  muscle  and  the  brawn  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
economic  propriety  shall  have  some  surroundings  which  foster  health, 
instead  of  undermine  it?  Premature  death  of  wealth -producers  is  a 
public  loss. 

Secondly,  the  social  utility  of  improved  housing  is  simply  enor- 
mous. It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  good  citizenship.  If  it  be  hard  for 
a  dyspeptic  millionaire,  surrounded  by  the  delights  of  affluence,  to 
be  a  good  Christian,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  poor  man, 
living  in  squalor  and  filth,  to  see  the  precepts  of  social  justice,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beauties  of  moral  teaching,  exemplified  by  the  civili- 
zation in  which  he  lives?  Squalid  shelters  give  birth  to  social  dis- 
content, to  moral  carelessness,  to  brutal  indifference,  and  in  some 
natures  to  an  unconquerable  grudge.  The  genesis  of  'isms  most 
often  takes  place  in  the  miserable  tenements  of  a  great  modern  city. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  sixty  years  of  fruitful  philanthropic  effort, 
wrote  these  significant  words:  "  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  the  truth, 
and  a  truth  which  can  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  expo 
rienced  persons,  clergy,  medical  men,  and  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  working  class,  that  until  their  domiciliary  conditions  are 
Christianized  (I  can  use  no  less  forcible  term)  all  hope  of  moral  or 
social  improvement  is  utterly  in  vain."  The  distinguished  French 
savant,  Georges  Picot,  is  no  less  forcible  when  he  remarks:  'The 
amelioration  of  dwellings  is  the  best  guarantee  of  civilization." 

The  first  step  in  house-reform  is  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  houai 

E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
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BAD. 

The  American  man  leads  the  world  as  a  ready  off-hand  speech- 
maker,  and  the  American  woman  holds  equal  preeminence  as  a 
piquant  society  talker;  and  in  no  other  country  are  there  schools  of 
"elocution"  of  so  many  sorts,  sizes  and  conditions.  Yet  our  men, 
even  such  of  them  as  follow  callings  directly  dependent  upon  the  right 
uses  of  the  voice, — such  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  teachers, — are 
prone  to  neglect  scientific  training;  and  the  mass  of  men  and  women 
give  no  serious  attention  to  the  subject  more  than  the  attention  im- 
plied in  their  endeavor  to  pronounce  words  according  to  correct 
standards  of  orthoepy.  Any  acute  observer  of  the  speech  of  culti- 
vated American  women  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  preval- 
ently musical  or  delicately  modulated,  or,  indeed,  to  be  very 
highly  commended  upon  any  artistic  ground.  Not  very  long  ago 
I  chanced  to  attend  a  recitation  in  rhetoric  given  by  an  advanced 
:ie  of  our  women's  colleges  famed  for  the  excellence  of 
ral  work.  -  in  no  on  exhibition;    and  the 

tation  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  usual.  Sitting  within 
>f  a  certain  young  woman.    I    noted   her   elocution,   and 

6  it    was   fairly   representative   of   the  elocution  of  hei  class,  and. 

1  think,  too.  of  in  the  'college,  I  will  try  to  convey  a 

llStinct  .       i  of  it  through  the  following  notation: 

"  Ag&inwe  find  'o  th*  use**  S  6ry  pdwerful  moans  ** 

itimulat***  toac  *  *      *  *  haj»s  •  •'•  well    'no'  drde  *       Jdb  to'sarrog 
*  *  ft  *  *  n 

m    this    transcript  enl    portions    of    the    reading 

which  at  a  distance   <>f  about   ten  feet  were  absolutely  inaudible. 

small  type  indie  that  were  barely  audible  with  strained 

.'ition.     The  (rircumft         wit  indicates  the  peculiar  a  sillj  twist." 

a  form  of  tonishing  extent  in  the 

"f   Am-  ■!   women  m  :-<-li«.-»l  and  out  of  it.       Let 

it   \)<c  en.  i  (hat  the  young  woman 'i  roioe   was  need* 
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lessly  husky,  and  that  her  reading  was  made  sombre  and  flaccid 
by  the  weakly  uttered  intonations  of  despondency;  remember,  again, 
that  her  performance  is  probably  fairly  typical  of  the  average  reading 
in  similar  institutions  in  America,  and  we  shall  in  a  measure  under- 
stand how  the  voice  is  neglected  in  the  education  of  our  women. 

If  you  observe  the  representative  voices  of  different  grades  of  the 
middle-class,  voices  of  girls  at  play,  voices  of  callers  and  hostesses, — 
the  voices  of  women  of  the  different  social  strata  below  the  most 
highly  cultivated, — you  will  notice  that  while  they  exhibit  the  faults 
common  to  the  utterance  of  the  more  cultivated,  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit them  in  great  excess.  In  other  words,  the  speech  of  the  middle- 
class  American  woman  or  girl  is  hardly  more  stridulous,  or  husky, 
or  funereal,  or  flaccid,  or  silly,  or  constricted,  or  defective  in  any 
way  indeed,  than  is  the  average  speech  in  our  women's  colleges  or 
in  American  "  society. "  Unfortunately  an  indictment  must  be  drawn 
against  the  vocal  qualities  of  girls  and  women  of  all  social  grades. 

First,  the  majority  of  our  women's  voices  are  weak.  Take  the 
average  talk,  and  how  much  of  it  is  clearly  resonant  throughout,  and 
easily  audible  at  a  reasonable  distance  to  the  last  syllable  of  every 
phrase  and  sentence?  How  much  of  it  is  non-flaccid?  How  much 
of  it  is  even  free  from  the  substitution  for  true  voice,  especially  in 
final  words  and  syllables,  of  a  husky  murmuring,  or  dry,  laryngeal 
rattling?  How  many  girls  or  women  among  the  acquaintances  of 
any  reader  of  this  article  habitually,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  impress 
him  with  a  vocal  utterance  that,  in  a  word,  is  wholesomely  robust? 

Again,  our  women's  voices  are,  on  the  whole,  ungentle;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  pitched  unpleasantly  high  and  hardened  by  throat 
contractions  into  an  habitual  "  quacky"  or  metallic  quality.  This 
ungentleness  is  the  one  attribute  of  our  women's  voices  that  seems  to 
have  attracted  most  attention  abroad.  It  is  the  most  striking  Ameri- 
can defect.  Nasality  has  held  that  place  in  popular  estimation,  but 
true  nasality  is  not  very  common  to-day  in  America;  it  seems  to  be 
dying  out.  The  "quacky"  quality  of  which  I  speak  often  simu- 
lates nasality,  however,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  it.  It  has  not  yet 
begun  to  die  out  to  any  great  extent.  To-day  it  afflicts  the  utter 
ance  of  nearly  all  our  cruder  girls  and  women  and  of  many  of  our 
gentlewomen,  too.  Even  those  who  have  given  much  time  to  the 
art  of  song  admit  it  freely  and  unknowingly  into  their  speech.  It  is 
a  hateful  tone, — mean  and  pinched, — opposed   in  it  essence  to 

all  that  is  generous  and  winning.      The  needlessly   high   pitch   that 
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commonly  goes  with  it  is  utterly  heartless  and  ungracious.  "  Quack - 
iness"  and  shrillness  prevail  less  in  the  southern  States  than  in  the 
northern  and  western,  but  even  southern  women  are  not  free  from  it. 
Again,  there  is  in  our  feminine  manner  of  utterance  in  its  more 
active  moods  a  prevailing  flippancy  or  silliness.  Over-emphasis 
through  the  misused  intonational  "twist,"  technically  noted  as  the 
circumflex  inflection,  is  the  immediate  physiologic  source  of  this  dis- 
temper. Whenever  1  read  one  of  Howells's  lighter  novels,  or 
his  little  society-dialogues,  I  seem  to  hear  the  B  silly  twist"  mean- 
dering through  the  speech  of  his  women,  as  to-day  it  deviously 
squirms  through  the  involved  and  rapid  utterance  of  millions  of  them 
in  the  flesh.  It  is  not,  let  me  repeat,  an  attribute  of  any  one  class 
of  American  women,  but  contorts  the  speech  of  the  gentle  and  the 
crude  much  alike.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  convey  to  the 
uninitiated  precisely  what  I  mean  by  this  vocal  "  squirm."  Possibly 
I  may  crudely  help  to  an  understanding  of  it  by  diagrams, — one 
showing  the  movement  of  the  feminine  voice  in  reposeful  utterance 
restrained  by  the  gracious  touch  of  winning  dignity,  and  the  other 
showing  the  contrary.  I  will  use  for  this  purpose  the  words:  "I 
arn  sure  that  I  never  thought  that;  she  certainly  told  me  it  was 
a  very  fine  performance."  The  movement  of  the  voice,  in  the  repose- 
ful utterance  of  these  words,  I  represent  thus : 


The  movement  of  the  voice  in  uttering  ti  ord  under  the  domi 

nation  of  the  moodfl  that  elicit  the  M  silly  twist,*'  is  as  follows: 


me  diagram*  do  not  pretend  to  accuracy.     They  arc,  however, 

ration,  and   they  fairly  represent   the 
method  I   I  am  contn  Circumflei   intonation!, 
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potent  with  subtlety  as  they  are,  have  their  high  values,  I  must  add, 
in  good  speech;  but  when  misused  they  produce  an  impression  of 
unsettled  vapidity, — of  a  mind,  I  might  say,  wandering  in  limp  vacil- 
lation like  an  invalid  butterfly  in  a  mild  gale. 

Finally,  the  typical  voices  of  American  girls  and  women  are  not 
cheerful.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  thousands  of  American 
women  convey  a  sense  of  briskness  and  cheer  by  their  voices,  but 
a  certain  sepulchral,  whiny,  or  weakly  despondent  intonation  pre- 
vails astonishingly  in  the  voices  of  our  women  and  girls  of  all 
classes.  While  preparing  this  article  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  busi- 
ness call  at  an  office  where  I  asked  a  young  woman : 

"  Is  Mr. in?"     "  Yes,  sir, "  said  she.      She  was  a  girl  healthy 

enough  to  look  at  and  probably  fairly  satisfied  with  her  lot.  But  her 
"  Yes,  sir,"  was  spoken  in  a  tone  that  would  attract  attention  for  its 
depression  if  uttered  by  an  invalid  widow  evicted  upon  the  sidewalk 
at  midnight  in  the  heart  of  winter.  "  And  may  I  see  him?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,"  quoth  the  girl, — as  if  all  her  friends  were 
dead  and  she  had  given  up  expecting  more. 

I  fear  that  most  of  us  have  become  so  used  to  this  tone  of  despair 
among  the  girls  and  women  of  our  households  that  we  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  recognize  an  ordinarily  despondent  intonation  when  we  hear  it. 
A  despondent  intonation  is  likely  to  come  at  or  near  the  end  of  a 
sentence  (vocal  energy  being  most  likely  to  wane  there) ;  but  it  may 
occur  anywhere.  It  is  usually  uttered  with  weak  vocal  force,  and 
may  be  given  with  any  form  of  inflection.  Its  essence  seems  to  lie 
in  the  prevalent  selection  by  the  voice  of  what  are  musically  called 
minor  intervals.  Thus  the  interval  of  a  minor  "third"  (from  do  to 
/«)  is  very  commonly  chosen  by  sepulchral  speakers.  This  fault  is 
extremely  stubborn  and  apparently  contagious;  the  "run,"  for  in- 
stance, which  it  will  sometimes  take  through  a  girls'  school  reminds 
one  of  the  spread  of  a  fungoid  growth  in  an  orchard. 

Elocutionary  defects  are  legion,  and  I  have  named  only  those 
most  glaringly  American,  exclusive  of  mere  mispronunciations,  com- 
mon and  obvious  in  the  every-dav  speech  of  our  women,  and  remedi- 
able, I  must  add,  by  training.  That  the  defects  named  are  shared 
to  some  extent  by  girls  and  women  of  other  nations  is  not  at  all 
denied.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  forget  the  peculiar  sing-song  mourn- 
f ulness  in  the  voices  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  women.  Neverthe 
less,  I  believe  that  thej  are  mere  common  in  our  country  tad  more 
marked  than  among  most  other  civilised  peoples. 
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Climate,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  these  defects,  but 
rot,  I  think,  the  chief  cause.  Those  elements,  too,  in  American  life 
which  have  hitherto  kept  our  general  culture  shallow  have  worked, 
of  course,  favorably  to  these  defects  of  utterance.  One  may  fittingly 
say,  indeed,  that  the  American  voice  characteristically  expresses 
American  superficiality.  Again,  there  is  a  mysterious  aptitude,  not 
more  American,  probably,  than  generally  human,  for  the  imitation 
and  adoption  of  crude  tricks  of  speech,  which  seems  more  powerful 
than  the  tendency  toward  pure  utterance.  This  tendency  undoubt- 
edly accounts,  in  part,  for  the  use  of  the  tones  of  mourning  by  cheerful 
women,  and  of  mean,  hard  tones  by  generous  and  kindly  ones.  But 
one  obvious  reason  of  these  defects  is  found  in  the  fact  that  scarcely 
one  American  girl  or  woman  in  a  hundred  breathes  wholesomely.  Of 
late  years  various  ,;  methods"  of  breathing  have  been  taught,  most  of 
which  involve  prolonged  and  morbid  attention  upon  some  one  special 
respiratory  muscle  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  I  would  have  our 
girls  breathe  from  their  very  cradles,  and  on  through  life,  in  a  per- 
fectly well-balanced,  well-extended  way.  One  reason  why  they  do 
not  so  breathe — which  no  doubt  prevailed  more  generally  a  generation 

than  now — is  tight  dressing.  But  a  social  sentiment  also  has 
acted  to  restrain  our  women   from  the  free  exercise  of    their  voices. 

y  have  boon  taught — at  any  rate,  girls  used  to  be  taught — that 
a  certain  limpness  of  utterano         dooming.     Tins  feeling  still  oper- 

directly  in  numerous  instances,  indirectly  through  heredity  in  all. 
breathing  IS  not  the  only   immediate  cause  of  defective 

ility.      Whatever  unfavorably  ailects  tl  leral  tune  of  the  sys- 

-  i rely  -  or    later   :  in   the  voice,  even   if 

■  1;    for  tli-  IS  Q01  <>nlv  an    u  Index  of  the  soul" 

but .  urkably  i  >f  the  body  I 

•f  American  men   are  quite  as  generally  defective 

of  OUr  JTOmen.       The  OOncem  of  tOO  many  of  them  is  to 

make  money— v<  Bu1  —to  put  the  matter  even  in 

i  commercial  terms — it  pays  to  have  a  good  voice.     The  well* 

man  of  1.  will  outstrip  his  mumblii         arse-voiced 

al.  of  American  men  'rally  free  from  the  a  silly 

it,"  though  ;.  n  much  h  metimes  acquire   it; 

r  intonati'  indent,  and  their  utterance  is  nd  char 

i  however,  the  "  throat* 

romen  and  make  quite  as  pronounced  and  ei 
of  it.     W'ii.ii   remaini  of  true  na  which  is  the 
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passing  of  English  vowel  sounds  through  the  nose  and  mouth  instead 
of  through  the  mouth  alone,  is  rather  a  masculine  than  a  feminine 
defect,  and  our  men  have  certainly  other  faults  not  largely  shared 
by  our  women.  Of  these,  two  maybe  named  in  particular:  "  gruff - 
mumbling" — largely  the  result  of  inflexibility  of  the  lower  jaw,  as- 
sociated with  general  immobility  of  the  speech  organs,  especially  the 
tongue  and  lips;  and  a  general  lack  of  emphasis  involving  great 
monotony  of  utterance.  Observe  the  speech  of  an  ordinary  man  of 
business,  and,  I  may  add,  of  a  man  of  college  breeding  as  well,  and 
you  will  notice  that  it  is  clogged  with  these  defects  combined  with 
many  others  less  common.  There  is,  too,  the  rather  rare  masculine 
defect,  which  I  may  call  the  "  tobacco  -croak,"  due  to  a  peculiar 
effect  wrought  upon  the  vocal  membranes  by  the  tobacco  habit.  The 
prevalence  of  lower-jaw  rigidity  among  our  men  of  all  callings  and 
degrees  of  culture  is  amazing. 

The  following  report  of  a  conversation  in  a  street-car  between  two 
prominent,  well-educated  business  men  does  them  no  injustice : 

"  Wyeh. "     [  How  are  you?] 
"  Whaheh. "     [How  are  you  ?] 
"Inedeh."     [Fine  day.] 
"s,  uh  call  ut  s."     [Yes,  I  call  it  so.] 
"  Wah  thins  genl?"     [How  are  things  in  general?] 

"  Well,  weh  don  alii,  tmuch  thuh  ;  sar  kee  thiz  tirn  these  tie."     [Well,  we're 

doing  a  little — not  much,  though  ;  it's  hard  to  keep  things  stirring  these  times.  ] 

"Suh.     Bout  rye.     Fine  suh."     [That's  so.     You're  about  right.     I  find  it 

BO.] 

The  utterance  of  both  men  is  clouded  and  clogged  by  most  of  the 
defects  that  I  have  named  as  masculine,  and,  in  particular,  is  forced 
through  mouth-apertures  diminished  to  a  minimum  by  jaw  rigidity. 
The  speakers  used  conventional  phrases  and  therefore  could  guess 
each  other's  meaning.  I  fear  that  few  readers  will  readily  con- 
cede that  such  a  conversation  is  fairly  typical  (unless  of  men  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  intoxication);  but  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  our  own  phonic  defects,  and  so  thoroughly  settled  in  them,  that 
we  usually  fail  to  detect  them  even  when  thej  arc  pointed  out.  The 
special  defect  that  I  am  considering,  viz.,  rigidity  of  the  speech  - 
organs,  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  is  one  which  so  aileets  ipeeoh  as 
to  force  upon  the  listener  the  impression  of  morose  indiiTerence. 

Again,  the  commonplaee  speech  of  the  typical  male  American  is 
too  often  soulless  with  monotone.  [n  bis  ordinary  utterance  lie 
44  drones"   along  on   a   level   unrelieved   by    the   inflection*]    ups    and 
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downs  of  lively  speech.  In  bis  quieter  social  and  professional  or 
business  speech,  the  average  male  American  of  all  grades  of  culture 
is  far  too  commonly  a  morose,  monotonous  mumbler. 

I  shall  not  seek  here  to  indicate  fully  the  causes  of  these  numerous 
phonic  defects.  Some  of  the  causes  of  defective  vocalization  by 
women  apply  also  to  men.  Yet  American  men  are  not  chronic  inva- 
lids. They  usually  breathe  at  least  fairly  well,  and  not  infrequently 
very  well  indeed.  The  climate  affects  them  much  as  it  affects  the 
women:  it  produces  catarrh,  and  it  tends  to  goad  to  over-effort. 
The  American  man  is  typically  u  nervous/'  and  in  nerve-strain  I 
find  the  cause  of  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  his  voice.  Nerve- 
strain  tends  to  the  prevalence  of  the  high  vocal  pitch  and  to  the 
American  fault — the  "throat-clutch."  It  tends,  too,  to  develop 
enunciatory  rigidity  precisely  as  it  tends  to  develop  rigidity  of  limb 
and  body. 

I  have  said  that  the  elocution  of  college-bred  men  is  not  much 
better  than  that  of  men  without  education.  Except  a  few  who  mean 
to  become  public  speakers,  how  many  college  students,  or  how  many 
college  professors  for  that  matter,  know  that  their  habitual  speech  is 
undermined  and  encrusted  by  elocutionary  distempers?  And  how 
many  would  care  if  they  did  know?  I  am  afraid  that  the  number  is 
small.  But  the  defects  that  I  have  named,  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
are  liable  by  trainii  They  are    harder  to  remedy  when  they 

e  from  climatic   or  deeply-ingrai  than  if  their  origin 

irficial;  but,  through  suitable  training,  they  are  all  remedi- 
able.     C  g  that  the   manner  of    speech   may  either  represent, 
or,  through  lack  of  training.  [  haracter  of  an 
individual,  of  a  commonit                                         ring  thai  persist- 
e  in  a  bad  trick  of                             the  "throat-clutch,"  or  the 
"  ja-  pondency,  re« 
upon  '                              ding  to  confirm  and  doubtlec    to  evolve 
tal  or  moral  quality  it  stands  for,-  are  our  schools  and 
colle              ;  all  tl.                              for  pure  oolloquial  elocution? 
■  i  the  Iv.                     anywhere  can  exceed  in  col- 
1  harmony  th          optional  American;  and  the  edu- 
i  and  j-       •    in  an  elocutionary  evil  ob« 
should  suffer  the  same  penalty  that  follows  the 
ammar  or  ol  rhetoric 

Flktcheh    ( h  GOOD. 


THE   IMPEOVING  CONDITION   OF  BUSINESS. 

If  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  one  thing  which  gives  the  most  promise 
for  a  better  condition  of  business  in  the  future?  the  answer  would  be, 
The  advance  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  increases  in  wages  are 
usually  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  approach  of  better  times,  and  so 
indeed  thev  are ;  but  such  increases  are  the  reflection  of  other  condi- 
tions,  not  themselves  the  originating  causes.  If  we  would  analyze  the 
business  situation  more  deeply,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  Upon  what 
ground  are  employees  demanding  higher  wages  and  employers  con- 
ceding these  demands?  On  the  whole  we  may  take  the  higher  range 
of  quotations  for  staple  products  as  the  best  basis  for  prognostications 
for  the  future. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cheapness.  As  political  economists  have 
often  pointed  out,  there  has  been  a  gradual  fall  in  the  prices  of  all 
goods,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  in  each  class,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  decline  has  been  brought  about  principally  by 
better  business  methods,  by  the  application  of  new  machinery  to  the 
varying  processes  of  mining  or  manufacture,  and  by  the  cheapening 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  statement 
is  so  true  as  to  need  no  detailed  proof.  Every  business  man  has 
seen  something  of  the  process  within  his  own  observation;  and,  while 
this  gradual  reduction  in  the  general  run  of  prices  has  caused  loss — 
great  loss  in  certain  individual  cases  to  those  whose  property  of  one 
kind  or  another  has  been  rendered  almost  worthless  by  the  force  of 
the  movement — nevertheless  the  result  has  incontestably  advanced 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Civilization  has  gained  immeasurably  more 
than  it  has  lost.  But  this  gradual  cheapening  by  better  business 
methods  implies  that  if  one  producer  is  hurt,  another  is  more  than 
correspondingly  helped. 

There  is  another  sort  of  cheapness  under  which  all  producers 
lose,  a  cheapness  caused  not  by   improved   pro,  >f   production, 

but  by  a  paralysis  of  business.  The  trade  of  the  world  is  now 
carried  on  through  credits.  The  modern  business  man  cannot 
succeed  without  borrow  in  g  money  or  foods,   and,  if  for  any   ret 
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the  delicately  adjusted  system  of  credit  becomes  injured,  there  is  a 
general  demand  for  the  fulfilment  of  those  promises  upon  the  faith 
of  which  the  world's  commerce  is  carried  on.  We  say  that  a  mer- 
chant is  solvent  when  all  his  assets,  conservatively  valued,  are  more 
than  his  debts.  But,  if  payment  for  his  debts  is  pressed  upon  him, 
he  has  no  other  course  than  to  sell  his  assets.  If  such  a  situation 
becomes  at  all  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  to  sell  will  be 
much  stronger  than  the  power  or  the  willingness  to  buy.  Under 
such  circumstances  a  marked  decline  in  the  prices  of  all  the  staple 
commodities  must  follow ;  a  decline  which  will  go  below  the  cost  of 
production  at  the  most  cheaply  operated  u  plant. "  This,  in  brief,  is 
the  price-history  of  most  of  our  panics;  and  it  is  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  our  own  troubles  during  the  last  two  years. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  latter  kind  of  cheapness  means  loss 
to  all  except  the  consumer.  And  since  the  consumer  cannot  hope  to 
prosper  in  the  long  run  unless  the  producer  can  make  a  profit — for 
the  distinction  between  producer  and  consumer,  though  clear  in  theory, 
is  one  not  easily  followed  in  practice  among  the  people  at  large — the 
cheapness  produced  by  forced  sales,  during  and  after  a  panic,  is  a 
tiling  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  removal  of  it  by  better  conditions  of 
business  is  a  cause  for  general  rejoicing. 

The  course  of  trade  is  something  like  this:  Forced  liquidation 
drives  prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  while  diminished  consump- 
tion, coupled  with  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  producers  for  putting  out 
■  .-hat.  the  people  will  buy.  keeps  prices  low.  If  there  have 
her  and  graver  causes  for  the  panic,  such  as  a  fear  that  all 
trade  will  be  thrown  out  of  joint  by  a  change  in  that  measuring  rod, 
"  the  Standard  of  value,"  or,  if  such  fear,  once  entertained,  is  found 
to  he  subsiding,  the  recovery  begins  when  at  last  the  diminished  sup- 
plic  fallen  to  the   pi  ffl   of   the   demand.      Meanwhile   the 

rmediai  ies  between  producer  and  i  ier,  Buffering  losses  because 

they  have  been  trying  to  do  busii         □  a  falling  market,  are  buying 

only  from  hand  to  mouth.      Thus,  usually,  the  declining  output,  when 

CWn  to  the  limits   of   the  timid    buying,   finds  also  the  stocks  in 

the  bands  of  -mall  dealers  throughout  the  country  very  low.  Sud- 
denly it  1  •  i  apparent  to  ion'/  headed  men  that  if  people  are  to 
drink,  '-loth.-  themselves,  and  do  bua  'hey  must  have  the 
things  required.  These  men  buy  a  little  more  freely;  this  slight 
demand,  acting  upon  a  Limited  supply,  is  felt  at  once,  and  others  join 
in  t           rement.     Gradually  <>r  quickly,  as  the  oa  e  may  he,  the 
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demand  increases  until  the  end  of  the  cheap  or  low-priced  supplies  is 
in  sight.  Manufacturers  begin  to  receive  orders  for  goods.  These 
orders  are  accepted,  but  at  an  advance  sufficient  at  least  to  cover  ex- 
penses. It  is  then  seen  that  the  consumption  has  been  abnormally 
low  and  the  ruling  prices  also  low.  The  better  feeling  finds  expres- 
sion in  an  extension  of  the  purchasing  movement,  but  by  this  time 
the  manufacturer  will  take  orders  only  at  prices  which  shall  yield 
him  a  profit.  And  so  things,  recovering  from  the  credit-panic,  begin 
to  mend. 

If  this  process  has  been  correctly  described,  it  follows  that  the 
present  advance,  in  the  quotations  for  the  staple  commodities,  is  not 
only  the  best  foundation  for  a  belief  that  the  worst  of  our  depression 
is  over,  but  it  is  a  business  fact  without  which  true  recovery  would 
be  impossible. 

What  is  said  here  of  manufactures,  is  true,  but  in  a  modified 
degree,  of  agriculture.  Farming  is  the  slowest  of  our  industries  to 
feel  such  a  movement,  partly  because  of  its  own  inertness  and  partly 
because  the  forces  which  govern  its  prices  and  fix  its  problems  are 
world-wide.  It  may  be  that  our  statisticians  have  not  taken  into 
sufficient  consideration  the  fact  that,  while  people  must  eat,  there  is 
still  left  a  wide  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  food.  Hard  times  may  cause 
consumers  of  the  more  expensive  food  to  buy  cheaper  food,  and — in 
distinction  to  imported  foods — home-made  or  home-grown  articles  of 
nutriment.  Hence  there  may  easily  be  something  more  than  trade 
sympathy  in  the  advance  in  farm  products  which  usually  accompanies 
the  same  movement  in  manufactures.  A  prosperous  people  will  con- 
sume a  wider  variety  and  a  better  quality  of  food,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity, than  an  unprosperous  people. 

It  would  be  strange  if  prices  upon  the  stock -exchanges  did  not 
reflect  the  opinions  as  to  the  better  outlook  which  the  newer  quota- 
tions for  commodities  may  be  taken  to  warrant.  We  should,  there- 
fore, expect  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  quotations  for  railway 
stocks  and  bonds.  We,  indeed,  find  that  expected  advance,  and  much 
more.  The  exchanges  and  bourses  are  not  centres  of  logic,  but  of 
sentiment.  We  could  not  get  along  without  mathematics;  but.  in 
forming  his  judgment  about  the  future,  the  average  man  casts  figures 
to  the  wind.  Speculation — in  the  good  sense  of  that  word — is  the 
prime  factor  in  human  affairs;  and,  linoe  guesses  as  to  the  future 
depend  upon  temperament,  we  need  not  look  to  the  exchanges  for 
illustrations  of  OOnBervatiam  and  sober  sense.      This  is  another  w av 
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of  saying  that  the  advance  in  the  quotations  for  shares  has  much  ex- 
ceeded the  rise  in  the  prices  for  commodities,  and  is,  by  that  much, 
anticipatory.  Whether  this  sudden  and  great  rise  in  exchange  quota- 
tions has  or  has  not  gone  beyond  the  probabilities  for  the  future,  time 
alone  can  tell. 

Human  sentiment  has  its  tides,  like  those  of.  trade.  People  cannot 
or  will  not  stay  pessimistic  long.  For  two  weary  years  we  have  been 
hearing  of  nothing  but  loss  and  disaster;  after  such  a  prolonged  strain 
trifles  light  as  air  are  seized  upon  as  strong  confirmation  of  the  hope 
for  better  prices  in  the  near  future,  and  the  tide  of  sentiment  turns. 
Our  London  friends  since  1892  in  a  panic  of  fear  have  been  sending 
back  to  us  large  amounts  of  bonds  of  whose  security  and  safety  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  was  foolish,  but  the  tide  was  run- 
ning that  way  and  nothing  could  stop  it.  Now  that  British  senti- 
ment is  changing,  these  same  English  friends  who  would  not  hold 
"gilt-edged"  bonds  are  buying  millions  of  shares  of  American  rail- 
ways, a  good  part  of  which  in  the  slang  of  Wall  Street  are  "  cats  and 
dogs,"  shares  considered  by  us  as  almost  worthless  intrinsically  and 
selling  at  nominal  prices,  whose  purchase  no  responsible  American 
banker  has  recommended.  It  is  possible  that  this  buying  of  low- 
priced  stuff — which  has  its  humorous  side  in  the  light  of  recent 
history — will  prove  profitable  as  a  speculation.  Since  the  Baring 
liquidation,  in  1800.  capital  has  been  accumulating  in  London  and  in 
continental  cities  awaiting  investment.  The  owners  are  tired  of  hold- 
i.  Meanwhile  the  craze  about  gold-mining  in  Africa 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen.  The  English  people 
have  invested  more  than  $4  K),000  in   African  mining,  on  which 

the  •  irnfl  in  1895  will   not  exceed  2  per  cent.     So  great 

been  the  e        ment,  begun  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  the  de- 

ircus"   has   been   applied   to    the   performances 

on    the    London    Exchange.      Nor   is  the   excitement   subsiding. 

On  the  contrary,   there  are  ligm  of   its  spreading  to   France  and 

G  If  such  a   craze  should  the  ESnglish  people  about 

ip   Ami  railroad  securities,    the   purchasers   of  our   low- 

ed  shares  would  reap  s  rich  bar  esl      Of  course  accompanying 
baye  been  large  amounts  of  good  bonds  and  stocks 
placed  in  London. 

•of  ;i  craze  or  of  determining  its 
and  since  intrinsic  values  for  the   momenl  (except  in  an* 

pation)  are  not  the  governing  factors  upon  the  bourses,  every  one 
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must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  probable  course  of  prices  on 
the  stock-exchanges.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  that 
quotations  for  railway  bonds  and  shares  have  advanced  correspond- 
ingly with  the  increases  in  prices  for  commodities,  and  have  gone 
beyond  them.  The  greater  mobility  of  stock  quotations  may  account 
for  a  good  part  of  this  higher  range  of  values  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured goods,  but  a  part  must  be  ascribed  to  the  workings  of  sheer 
sentiment. 


The  Forum 


JULY,    1895. 


SALUTARY  RESULTS  OF  THE  INCOME-TAX  DECISION.1 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Income-Tax  cases  recently  heard  and  determined,  marks  an  important 
era  in  the  constitutional  government  of  the  people. 

The  notion  had  come  to  exist  among  many  that  Congress  was  the 
first,  last  and  final  judge  in  matters  of  taxation,  and  that  admitted 
injustice,  or  any  tyranny  exercised  by  Congress  on  this  subject  could 
be  redressed  only  by  the  people  acting  in  their  political  character. 
This  idea  had  grown  from  the  very  small  beginning  of  a  tax  laid 
on  carriages  by  t lie  Act  of  Congress  of  1794,  which  the   Supreme 

Ut  of  that  rime  thought,  with  greal  doubt  and   hesitation,  was  not 

a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.      That  law  made 

no:  [incomes.      And   90  th<  t  of  the  decision 

thought  t         that  if  a  tai   on  carriages  was  not  a  direct  tax,  a 

.myth):  \  what,  without  any  staled  reason  for 

ra  of  ( kmgress  and  of  the  ( krart  of  that  time 

thoughi  be  only  subject  of  dired  taxation. — viz. .  land  and  polls, 

— wai  not  a  direct  ta        Th<  on  referred  to  wi  le  in  L796. 

After  a  lapse  of  Dearly  serenl         ■  years  (the  carriage  tax  baying 

•on  re]  •  e  under  the  war  impositions  of  I  '<  ingress, 

enacted   in    lv»»i    and   the  yean  following.     Am  m Income-Tax" 

had   aerer  been  imposed  bj  C        i   i  until  the   War  of  the 

B  D      '■     ■  D  I  millions  Of  dollars  m   the  whole  was 

1  it  i    ]  that  ti  thi author  of  this  article  were  enter 

tainfMi,  ariri  <.ft  .  .-.i   i. >r i j^  before  be  bad  an)  oonneotion  irith  the  i 

late)  •  be  Supreme  (  kmrl 

nun   Pub  -mpany. 
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laid  upon  the  several  States  according  to  population,  to  be  collected 
out  of  land  alone ;  but  with  the  provision  that  the  States  might  assume 
the  payment  of  the  tax,  and  collect  it  in  their  own  way.  The  same 
Act  of  Congress  imposed  a  tax  on  a  great  variety  of  occupations 
under  the  heads  of  licenses,  trades,  transportation,  etc.,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  upon  personal 
incomes.  During  the  whole  seventy  years  and  upwards  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  no  question  did  or  could  arise  in  respect  of 
the  constitutional  character  of  a  tax  on  incomes.  The  only  action  of 
Congress  that  could  possibly  affect  the  question  was  the  Act  of  1794, 
before  mentioned,  taxing  carriages,  which  tax,  as  we  have  said,  was 
upheld  as  not  a  direct  tax,  with  much  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  acts  of  1861,  and  subsequent  war-time  acts,  did,  for  the 
first  time,  undertake  to  impose  a  tax  on  personal  incomes,  as  falling 
within  the  category  of  "  duties,  imposts  and  excises, "  which  the 
Constitution  authorized  Congress  to  lay  without  regard  to  the  pop- 
ulation and  representation  of  the  States,  provided  only  that  they 
should  be  "uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  The  Constitu- 
tion also  provided  that  "  representation  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  .  .  .  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,"  adding  to  the  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons  excepting  Indians, — meaning,  of  course,  the  slaves. 
And  the  Constitution  also  provided  that  "  no  capitation  or  other  direct 
tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census."  These  acts 
of  1861  and  the  following  ones  of  the  war-time  were  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Springer's  case  (all  the  other  cases  can  fairly  be 
distinguished)  as  justifying  a  tax  on  personal  incomes  not  apportioned 
among  the  States  according  to  population.  The  law  under  which  the 
Springer  case  arose  was  soon  repealed,  and  no  income-tax  was  again 
attempted  until  1894. 

All  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  really  to  embarrass  it  in  consider- 
ing these  recent  cases  on  their  constitutional  merits  was,  first,  the 
Hylton  carriage-tax  case  of  17!>6  under  a  law  that  was  finally  repealed 
in  1814;  and,  second,  the  decision  in  the  Springer  ease  m  L880, 
There  had  not  been  a  continuous  carriage  tax  acquiesced  in — there 
had  been  none  at  all  for  more  than  half  a  century.  There  had  been 
no  personal  income  tax  in  the  whole  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  seventy  years  of  its  experience  of  the  ur 
needs  of  more  revenue  both  in  tunes  of  peaoe  and  war.  In  tl. 
of   things,  the  doctrine   of  star    deciria  could    have,  justly,  vers    little 
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influence  in  preventing  a  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  upon 
their  very  merits.  The  Supreme  Court  was  thus  compelled  to  con- 
front and  decide  a  constitutional  question  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  the  future,  as  well  as  to  the  present  welfare  and  peaceful  relations 
of  all  the  people  of  the  country.  It  held  that  taxes  imposed  by  Con- 
gress upon  personal  incomes  or  other  property  as  such,  were  direct 
taxes,  and,  if  imposed  at  all,  must  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  the 
States  according  to  their  respective  populations.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  very  learned,  ingenious  and  exhaustive 
brief  of  the  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States  (than  whom  there 
is  no  better  lawyer  in  the  country)  defending  the  law,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  pages  of  the  whole  ninety -nine  devoted  to  suggesting,  even, 
that  the  true  meaning  (were  the  matter  res  nova)  of  the  Constitution 
could  warrant  the  imposition  of  a  personal  income-tax  otherwise  than 

apportionment  among  the  States  according  to  population  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  high  and  bounden  duty  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  then,  to  consider  and  decide  the  question  on  just  and 
intrinsic  considerations. 

The  builders  of  the  political  and  social  state  composing  the  Union 
evidently  intended  and  endeavored  to  make  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  taxation  plain.  There  could  have  been  no  purpose  of  equivo- 
cation or  concealment.  Then'  was  none.  The  danger  and  the  injus- 
tice of  allowing  the  force  of  mere  numbers  t<>  impose  taxes  which  they 
should  not  bear  themselves  in  one  proportion,  by  any  Boheme  that 

Mt  be  ii  I.  upon  t!  trity  of  tl.  >fthe  States  were 

d  s<>  the  relative  equality  <>f  representation 

ation  -just   as    it  t'  .:i   mai  still    is   in 

distinctly  emphatically  provided  f<>r  In  the 

:i, — affirmatively  I      I        provision  that    "representation 

.  era]  States  which 
ided  in  thi     ;     ion  according  to  their  tive  mini 

prohibition  that   "no  capitation  or 
■   •       shall   be  laid   unless  in  proportion   to  the  oensu 
I  archil  od  bnildei  •  I]  knew     better, 

,  than  i  in  these  days  of  much  apparent,  and  some  i 

•'  1  pracl  iveof  liberty  and  social 

ben  the  poinl  od  noe  1 1  ■■  un- 

tie of  :  ,  [d  not  and  could  Dot  safely 

unlimited  cap]  prejudice  or  selfisl  4  mere 

ted  in  I 
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At  that  time,  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  its  States  was  far  from  homogeneous ;  and  it 
was  true  then  as  it  is  now  and  always  will  be,  that  no  popular  govern- 
ment can  reach  and  enjoy  its  best  development  without  a  substantially 
homogeneous  body  of  citizens.  And  so  these  strong,  and,  to  the  un- 
sophisticated mind,  plain  safeguards  against  the  majority  of  mere 
numbers  preying  upon  minorities  by  unequal,  and  therefore  unjust, 
exactions  were  placed  in  the  fundamental  law. 

But  an  active  and  progressive  people  must  have  money  for  the 
common  purposes  of  administration, — "to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, "  as  the  Constitution 
so  happily  puts  it.  To  this  end,  in  addition  to  the  provision  for 
direct  taxation  as  before  stated,  the  Constitution  provided  that  Con- 
gress should  have  "  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  .  .  .  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States. "  Thus,  the  whole  scheme  for 
raising  money  by  taxation  was  complete.  On  the  one  hand,  taxes 
that  bore  directly  upon  the  citizens  must  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  according  to  population,  and  on  the  other  hand  taxes  in  the 
form  of  "  duties,  imposts  and  excises, "  that  would  bear  upon  citizens 
only  in  proportion  and  according  to  the  occupations  and  transactions 
they  might  choose  to  engage  in,  might  be  laid  upon  all  equally  and 
everywhere.  The  patriotic  men  who  established  this  great  govern- 
ment knew  that  unrestrained  and  unregulated  taxation  had  been,  in 
all  the  experiences  of  the  world,  the  chief  instrument  of  tyranny,  and 
that  while  it  was  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  it  was 
not  the  less  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  within  definite  bounds. 

May  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  very  idea  of  a  government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  embraces  the  intrinsic  principle  thai  all  its  mem- 
bers shall  share  i?i  equal  proportion  in  its  benefits  and  burdens?  Will  the 
"capitalist,"  the  "  laborer, "  the  "  Populist"  or  the  M  Socialist"  ques- 
tion this?  The  "anarchist,"  who  maintains  that  property  is  theft  Of 
robbery,  may  be  left  out  of  this  inquiry,  though  property  is  the  vei  \ 
thing  he  is  eager  to  get  from  those  who  have  toiled  for  it  while  he  lias 
been  idle.  So  well  is  this  obvious  truth  everywhere  understood  that 
in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  and  perhaps  all  the  States  this  funda- 
mental truth  is  in  some  form  or  other  declared  or  recognised. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  counsel  sustaining  the  late  Ineome 
Tax  statute  has  in  his  brief  quoted  that  truthful  and  familiar  defini- 
tion, given  by  Montesquieu  in  his  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  that 
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"  a  portion  that  each  subject  [citizen]  gives  of  his  property  in  order 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder."  This  is  an  obvious 
truth,  and  the  only  thing  that  was  lost  sight  of  or  ignored  by  the 
defenders  of  the  tax  in  the  recent  discussion  in  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  crucial  fact  that  a  just  tax  must  be  one  that  each  citizen 
bears  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 

Having  this  equality,  there  is  no  danger  of  unjust  classifications 
or  exactions,  for  in  such  case  the  voter  imposes  upon  himself  in  pre- 
cise and  equal  measure  the  burden  that  he  chooses  to  impose  upon 
others.  Every  departure  from  this  rule  is  class  legislation  that  may 
be  exercised  to-day  by  an  aristocracy  of  land-owners  or  of  money, 
upon  the  rest  of  the  people  (as  probably  it  might  now  be  in  some  of 
the  States  of  the  Union),  and  to-morrow  by  a  reversal  of  the  process. 
No  republic  can  long  survive  with  its  natural  and  necessary  charac- 
teristics under  such  conditions. 

These  were  the  aspects  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  must  have  considered  the  vital  questions  in  the  case  before  it. 

That  it  had  the  courage  to  perform  this  bounden  duty  of  decid- 
ing upon  them  (whether  assenting  or  dissenting)  neither  needs  nor 
will  properly  allow  any  comment.  It  was  for  such  great  purposes  of 
equal  and  just  administration  that  the  judicial  department  of  the 
:it  was  established.  To  these  very  ends  the  judicial  depart- 
ment was  made  specially  independent  of  the  changing  fashions  and 
policies  of  any  and  every  party  and  period  in  the  nation's  progress. 
Court  mi  1    m   its  composition,  as  some  passionate 

patriots  have  already  but  if  so,  it  must  be  done  by  those 

i  that  the  founders  of  the  Republic  have  pro- 

ed  m  order  that  the  calm  and  ultimate  judgment  <>f  the  people  may 
u  upon  such  subject  ball  thus  appear  to  deserve  consider- 

ation and  reform  m  the  m'  i  liberty  and  equality  protected  and 

led        law.     Forth'  -it.  then,  and  for  a  long  future,  the 

of  equal  rights  and  equal  duties  in  it  of  taxation  are 

tablished  and  put  upon  the  solid  foundations  that  the  creators  of 
B  (public  provided. 

The  fears  that  have  be  I  of  the  danger  that  this  late 

supposed  t-»  h,-i  I  of  crippling  the  Government  in 

times  of  war  or  othei  rv.     The  whole  range  of 

vol  al  and  bush  •  -ft   open,  as  the  Constitu- 

tion it.  to  uniform  and  equal  taxation, and  the  whole 

proj  "try,  real,  persona]  and  mixed,  is  left  subject  to 
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taxation  by  the  just  and  safe  rule  originally  declared,  according  to 
representation — that  is,  by  taxation,  that  those  who  impose  it  are,  with 
their  own  people  in  their  several  States,  to  share  in  the  burdens  of. 

Such  direct  taxation  according  to  representation  and  numbers  in 
the  several  States  is  by  no  means  so  unequal  as  has  been  suggested. 
The  first  direct  tax  eo  nomine  that  has  been  laid  by  Congress  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  was  that  of  1861.  Twenty  millions  of 
dollars  were  required  to  be  raised.  This  sum  was  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  population,  as  the  Constitution  required.  A 
comparison  of  the  sums  apportioned  will  show  how  far  from  real  in- 
equality of  burden,  in  the  main,  such  a  tax  was  found  to  be.  For 
illustration : — The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  was  called  on  for  about 
$218,000.  It  had  about  9,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  State  of 
Texas  was  called  upon  for  about  $355,000.  It  had  about  261,000 
square  miles  of  land.  Texas,  then,  had  approximately  thirty  times 
the  real -estate  resources  that  New  Hampshire  had,  from  which  to  pay, 
in  round  numbers,  only  once  and  a  half  the  sum  that  New  Hamp- 
shire had  to  pay.  New  York  was  called  upon  for  about  $2,600,000. 
It  had  about  49,000  square  miles  of  land.  California  was  called 
upon  for  about  $254,000.  It  had  about  158,000  square  miles  of  land. 
But  New  York  had  to  pay  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  required 
from  California.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  the  long  run,  direct 
taxation  upon  property  in  the  States,  apportioned  according  to  popu- 
lation, will  not  be  greatly  unequal.  And  it  is  very  clear  that  in  re- 
spect of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  the  States  (usually)  that  may 
have  the  advantage  in  regard  to  direct  taxes  will  compensate  for  it 
in  the  case  of  their  far  greater  payments  of  these  indirect  taxes.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  patriotic  fears  of  any  citizens — whatever 
may  be  their  stations,  or  present  responsibilities — for  the  financial 
future  of  our  country  in  times  of  war  or  other  calamity,  may  be 
greatly  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  overcome.  But  however  men  may, 
possibly,  differ  in  respect  of  some  of  these  matters,  there  is  one  great 
fact  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  1ki\  e  faith  in,  and  hope  for, 
the  continued  success  and  increase  of  popular  government.  This  fart 
is  that  we  have  a  government  baaed  upon  the  equal  rights  and  equal  tr- 
spomihilitiis  of  all  its  people ^  and  so  constituted  l>y  its  founders  that  no 
one  of  its  proper  agencies — legislative,  executive,  judicial—  can 
ceed  its  authorized  functions  without  being  checked  by  another, 
The  triangle  of  our  Government  to  use  a  mechanical  illustration — 
makes  the  str«-  I  ructure  far  the  lecuritj  of  justioe  to  all, 
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The  Government  is  not  the  state.  It  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
state,  and  it  must  act  within  the  limits  of  its  authority.  If  it  acts 
beyond  this,  it  becomes  a  usurper,  and  practises  tyranny.  The  com- 
parison of  the  governmental  tyranny  of  a  single  despot,  or  even  of  a 
small  body  of  persons,  with  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  of  a  people, 
unhappily  shows  that  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  or  commune,  or  any 
other  tyranny  of  mere  numbers,  is  far  worse  than  any  other  while  it 
continues. 

There  is  good  reason,  then,  that  the  just-minded  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  be  glad  that  the  great  constitutional  tribunal  at 
Washington  has  restored  to  them  their  constitutional  securities. 

The  only  possible  idea  of  a  state  governed  by  its  people  is  one 
where  the  burdens  are  equally  borne  and  all  benefit?  equally  open  and 
secure  to  all.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  axiom  stated  by 
Jefferson,  when  he  was  assisting  to  establish  the  institutions  we  now 
enjoy,  that  "  the  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  art  of  being 
honest,"  is  one  that  states  broadly  the  truth  that  this  decision  has 
applied.  The  Court  has  respected  and  followed  the  truth  as  it 
appeared  to  it.  That  was  the  greatest  and  most  responsible  duty 
which  the  organic  law — the  law  of  the  people — had  imputed  to  it. 
chief  and  only  really  important  reason  for  written  constitutions  at 
all  is  that  the  people  who  ordain  them  know  and  feel  that  they  cannot 
it  theme  it  and  refrain  from  •  in  times  of  temp- 

tumult.      Constitutions,    then,    are    the    pre- 
orcU  of  the  self-control  of  the  people  as  a  body.     They  erect 

barrier.-  that  '  they  -  shall  not  be  able  to  pass 

on  in  its  t  me  their  calm  jndg 

it   to  be   or  •  ;it    not    to    be.      Organized 

If  only  in  this  way,  and  nearly  all  intelligent 
and  progn  ommnnitii  tin- only  best  and  BUI 

of  methods  to  pi  their  c  om  injustice.     This  deoif 

principl  -    lent,  and  such  rights  of  equal- 

and  ju  •    od  tin-  anarchist  should  heed 

rod  the  men!  of  equal  law  that  has  no 

oteci  and  redressing 

i  r«\«si-d  in    sundry    quarter!    of    the 

of  the  aggrandizemenl  of  wealth  and  tl  i 
leading  them  to  ti  the  inquiry,  What  ia 

l     it  pro]  i   •  'i   more  than   four  thousand  dollai 
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year?  Is  the  ownership  of  property  or  working  power  of  whatever 
kind,  producing  less  than  that  sum  of  income,  poverty?  Where  is 
the  line  that  places  the  tradesman,  the  artisan,  the  common  laborer, 
the  doctor,  the  clergyman  and  the  lawyer  "  below  the  salt"?  No 
arithmetical  money -definition  of  wealth  has  ever  been  given;  and 
among  a  people  who  are  to  be  free  and  progressive  none  can  ever 
be  stated.  That  the  tangible  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  every  com- 
munity, be  it  nation,  or  State,  or  county,  or  town,  should  bear  its  finan- 
cial burdens  in  due  proportion  is  self-evident  both  in  the  science  of 
government  and  in  morals.  But  the  wealth  of  such  a  community  is 
all  its  wealth,  wherever  and  in  whatever  proportions  it  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  community,  and  where  the  ex- 
penses of  a  common  government  are  ratably  and  equally  imposed  by 
the  taxation  of  all  wealth.  Every  citizen,  sharing  by  his  vote  in  the 
management  of  the  Government,  shares  also  in  his  proportion  in  its 
responsibilities  and  burdens,  and  it  is  only  by  such  equality  of  power 
and  duty  that  he  can  be  the  peer  of  every  other.  It  is  such  equality, 
and  such  only,  that  will  maintain  a  well-ordered  and  prosperous  state. 
The  Act  of  Congress  which  has  now  been  declared  void  did  not  pro- 
ceed upon  any  such  principles,  but  the  very  opposite.  Now,  the 
essential  principles  of  the  people's  government  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  duties  in  its  management  and  progress  are  reestablished. 

There  is,  perhaps,  little  or  no  occasion  now,  to  consider  the  salient 
points  of  inequality  and  consequent  injustice  in  the  provisions  of  the 
act;  one  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  was  not,  it  is  believed, 
adverted  to  in  the  discussions  in  the  Court.  The  income  of  the  possessor 
of  accumulated  property  was  taxed  at  the  common  rate  of  2  per  cent. 
The  income  of  the  wage-earner  (whether  an  artisan  or  clerk  or  pro- 
fessional man)  who  had  no  accumulated  property,  and  whose  sole 
funds  were  the  result  of  his  year's  labor,  was  taxed  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. Thus  the  capital  of  the  property -owner  was  not  taxed  at  all; 
while  the  whole  capital  of  the  wage-earner  was  taxed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  the  mere  gains  of  the  man  of  property  were.  If  this  is  not 
a  discrimination  against  labor  and  industry,  what  can  1 

Geo.   F.   Edmunds. 


Ex-Senator  George  Franklin  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  stated  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in    1866,  where  he  served  for  SOOOSSSlTS   terms  Until  Ins 

nation  in  1891.     He  is  oneof  the  foremost  tuthoritiss  OB  constitutional  1ft* 
:iiid  he  was  of  counsel  for  the  appellants  in  fchs  reoentl]  dsoidsd  uuotno  tax  OSSS 
before  tho  Supreme  Court. 
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The  Income- Tax  cases  just  decided  will  rank  with  the  legal -tender 
cases  and  the  electoral  commission,  as  examples  of  the  extraordinary 
power  which  one  man  may  sometimes  exercise  under  our  system  of 
government.  Not  only  was  a  tax-law,  out  of  which  a  return  of  $30,- 
000,000  annually  had  been  expected,  declared  null  and  void  by  a 
single  vote,  but  the  question  was  so  close  that  two  judges  changed 
in  opinion  on  the  reargument.  On  the  first  hearing  six  out  of  eight 
judges  held  the  law  void  as  to  so  much  of  one's  income  as  is  derived 
from  rentals,  while  four  only  of  them  held  it  void  as  a  whole.  On 
the  second  hearing,  a  ninth  judge  being  present,  one  of  the  six, 
together  with  the  new  judge,  concluded  that  it  was  valid  as  to  the 
rentals,  and  valid  also  as  a  whole.  One  judge,  however,  who  had 
voted  against  it  on  the  rentals  question  alone,  now  concluded  to  vote 
against  it  as  a  whole;  and  the  final  poll  stood,  therefore,  five  to  four 
on  each  question.  The  decision  of  the  court  on  the  first  hearing 
found  not  a  -ingle  supporter  on  the  second. 

Like  the  legal-tender  cast  in,  the  decision  reversed  the  pre- 

i'3  court  upon  a  great  and  fundamental  politi- 
cal 'ii,  which  w:.  centre  of  a   hot   political   controversy. 

in  that  the  decisions  which  it  overrules 
were  unanirn  .  id  had  Id  I  acquiesced  in. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  consider,  not  the  merits  of  the  decision, 

•     probable  effects.     To  do  so,  the  decision  itself,  and  the  con- 

troversyd*  plained.     Th  did  not  turn  upon 

mainly  d  the  public.     The  charges  so  hotly 

E,  that    it   WSJ   ununiform    ami    Inquisi 
torial,  counted     for    nothing.      Tl  AJ  t  Ik-  court    decided    that    it 

should  ha  q  hud.  would  have  been  certainly  less  uniform  and 

inquisitorial. 
•it.ut.io!  ■  be  power  to  1  and  dul 

It  j  es  shall  be  apportioned  among  die  several 

States  according  to  then-  populatioi  ion     (     tin;  c<  It 
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puts  no  such  restriction  upon  duties,  which  are,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  The  court  decided  in 
1880,  in  Judge  Springer's  case,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  seven 
judges  then  sitting,  that  an  income-tax  essentially  like  the  late  one 
was  a  duty  and  not  a  direct  tax,  and  therefore  valid.  A  similar  rul- 
ing had  been  made  in  1868,  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  eight 
judges  then  forming  the  tribunal,  upon  the  validity  of  a  corporation 
income-tax ;  and  in  these  and  other  cases  the  court  had  said  that  the 
definitions  had  been  substantially  settled  as  early  as  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hylton's  carriage-tax,  in  1796.  Congress,  therefore,  in  enacting 
the  revenue  law  of  1894,  and  providing  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
existing  deficit  should  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of  an  income-tax, 
acted  in  reliance  upon  very  clear  and  definite  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  It  could  not  have  laid  any  tax  with  greater  assurance 
of  safety.  It  could  not  foreknow  the  future  actions  of  the  court.  It 
had  to  shape  its  legislation  by  the  decisions  of  the  past. 

Five  judges  now  rule,  however, — and  these  five  are  entitled  to 
speak  for  the  court, — that  the  seven  of  1880  and  the  eight  of  1868,  that 
Chief-Justices  Chase  and  Waite,  Associate-Justices  Nelson,  Miller, 
Strong  and  Bradley  and.  the  rest,  were  all  mistaken;  and  that  an  in- 
come-tax is  a  direct  tax,  not  a  duty.  The  argument  by  which  this 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  is,  of  course,  a  historical  rather  than  a  legal 
argument.  The  point  in  issue  is  the  meaning  of  certain  words  in  the 
parlance  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  considerable  amount  of 
material  was  laid  before  the  court  by  the  appellants'  counsel,  such  as 
fragments  of  partially  reported  debates,  controversial  pamphlets, 
private  letters,  official  reports.  Some  material  was  added  by  the 
research  of  the  court;  some,  at  the  second  hearing,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which,  at  the  first  hearing,  had  stood  upon  the  decisions  alone; 
6ome  by  volunteer  newspaper  contributors,  who  probably  gave  the 
court  the  benefit  of  their  individual  researches  by  means  of  marked 
copies.  Much  of  this  material  will  be  found  valuable  by  the  historian. 
He  will  probably,  however,  regard  the  result  as  requiring  further  review 
on  his  own  part,  for  the  time  was  far  from  sufficient  for  siu-h  invest  i 
gation  as  a  historian  would  consider  it  necessary  to  devote  to  such  a 
question,  or  as  a  lawyer  or  judge  would  under  ordinary  circumstances 
«'\  pect  to  spend  upon  it.     The  rehearing,  for  instanoe,  which  waa  do! 

expected    before   October,   was    brought    suddenly    on    upon    thirteen 

days'  notice;  and  such  preparation  as  the  Government  was  able  to 
make  upon  these  historical  matters  was  made  within  that  period. 
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Probably  much  evidence,  of  important  bearing  upon  this  question,  will 
be  found  in  the  future. 

The  controversy  first  came  up  in  1794,  when  a  duty  on  certain 
personal  property  (namely,  carriages)  was  enacted  over  the  protest  of 
James  Madison,  who  insisted  that  a  tax  on  personal  property  was  not 
a  duty,  but  a  direct  tax.  This  duty  was  not  on  the  manufacture, 
importation  or  sale  of  the  carriage,  but  upon  its  use  by  the  owner, 
whether  kept  for  his  private  enjoyment  or  for  hire.  As  to  the  latter 
it  was  thus  an  income-tax.  At  the  instance,  doubtless,  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  his  friends,  a  test  case  was  made  up  by  Mr.  Hylton,  which  was 
argued  and  decided  in  1796.  Of  the  four  judges  who  concurred  in 
the  decision  of  that  case,  two  had  been  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  nine  vears  before.  One  of  the  two  was  James  Wilson ; 
and  he  had  also  been,  not  only  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Detail,  which  had  taken  so  large  a  part  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution, but  even  the  spokesman  for  that  committee  on  the  matter 
of  taxation.  Unfortunately,  he  delivered  no  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  his  opinion  in  the  lower  court  has  not  been  preserved,  so  far 
as  known.  The  court  held  the  tax,  though  upon  property,  to  be  a  duty, 
and  therefore  not  a  direct  tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution ; 
for,  if  a  tax  answered  both  definitions,  the  former  should  govern. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  court  used  the  word  "  duty"  in  a  wider 
e  than  the  scn.se  now  familiar.  The  word  is  now,  and  in  some 
Stat-  a   then,  used  as  equivalent   to  "  impost"  or  customs   duty. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  oine  years  before,  Luther  Martin, 
the   Attorney-General    of    Maryland,    had    asked    the    Committee    of 
.'  the  word  u  duties"  Wl  1    in  addition  to  M  imposts"  in 

Irafl  Ooi  rfcitntioD.     Mr.  V,  badai  I  that  it  had  a  wider 

tificatdon,  extending  "  to  a  variety  of  objects,  as  stamp  dn1  ies, "  etc. 
tin  had  then  reported  to  bis  legislature  that  there  was  a   very 
broad  pow<  tion  lurking  here;  and  the  niatter  was  doubtless 

one  m  the  ral  otion  of  that  State.     One  of  the 

members  of  that  convention  ws     Samuel  Chase,  and   he,  as 
1  ill  calls  attention   to  the 

adth  of  this  definition,  and  it  comes  from  England.     But 

h  definition   of  the  word  "dui\  .  broad   indeed. 

ry  i'ii  not  laid  by  a  rule  of  apportionment.      Among 
the  familiar  duti  the  duties   of  imposi  and 

i  >n  inhabited   bou  en  anl  -    c<  >acl 

oflicc'.-ind  p«.,,  mp  dul         rhich  included  bonds 
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and  mortgages,  leases  and  conveyances,  with  probates  of  wills,  insur- 
ance policies,  newspapers,  etc.  This  broad  definition,  as  the  Govern- 
ment maintained  in  the  cases  just  disposed  of,  was  the  one  applicable 
to  the  American  Constitution ;  the  puzzling  clauses  of  that  document, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  property  taxes,  meaning  simply  that  all  ap- 
portioned taxes  should  be  apportioned  according  to  population,  and 
that  all  other  taxes  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

Certain  prominent  gentlemen,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  Hylton's  case  when  it  was  announced,  and  either  protested 
against  it,  or  argued  that  it  should  be  narrowly  interpreted.  They 
took  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  political  economy  taught  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  thought  that  "direct  tax"  rather  than  "duty"  should  be 
the  governing  phrase.  Among  these  were  Madison  and  Gallatin,  and 
probably  John  Marshall.  The  same  view  has  now  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  present  Supreme -Court  justices,  for  reasons  set  forth 
in  their  opinions;  and,  if  I  understand  their  decision  aright,  the  word 
"  duties"  in  the  Constitution  is  to  be  confined  for  the  future,  at  least 
so  far  as  property-taxes  are  concerned,  to  imposts  (or  customs  duties) 
and  excises.  The  word  "  excise"  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
broader  sense,  as  then  understood  in  Massachusetts  and  explained  in 
Congress  by  Fisher  Ames,  including  taxes  on  the  use  of  personal 
property ;  for  that  would  include  income-taxes.  It  must  be  confined 
to  its  strict  definition,  comprising  only  taxes  on  the  manufacture  or 
sale  of  merchandise,  and  also,  perhaps,  on  the  sale  of  real-estate. 
Whether  the  duties  on  occupations  and  the  like  still  exist  in  our 
constitutional  system,  the  court  leaves  undecided. 

Among  the  many  duties  revived  by  Congress  during  our  civil 
war  as  means  of  supporting  the  Union,  and  which  would  seem  to  be 
no  longer  available,  are  the  duties  on  descents  and  devises  of  real 
property;  on  legacies  and  distributive  shares  of  personal  property; 
on  carriages,  yachts,  billiard-tables,  watches,  musical  instruments, 
and  gold  and  silver  plate;  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  on  stocks,  and  on 
deeds  and  leases  of  land.  The  duties  on  the  net  incomes  of  corpo- 
rations (as  measured  by  the  interest  paid  on  their  bonds,  the  divi- 
dends paid  on  their  stock  and  the  sums  carried  annually  to  surplus 
account),  must  hereafter  be  subjected  to  large  deductions,  if  they  can 
be  renewed  at  all. 

The  reasoning  of  the  court,  in  fact,  exempts  all  wealth  from  etlec 
tive  Federal  taxation.     For  nobody  denies  that  taxation  on  so  large 

a  scale   by  a  system   of   apportionment    is  a    lame   and    unsatisfactory 
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proceeding  at  trie  best,  sure  to  be  seldom  tried  and  little  relied  upon. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  land-tax,  it  has  not  proved  well  fitted  for 
emergencies.  The  Federal  Government  has  never  attempted  to  reach 
personal  property  in  this  way ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  a  failure. 

Suppose  an  attempt  to  levy  an  income-tax  by  apportionment, 
exempting  small  incomes,  as  must  be  done  in  any  proper  income-tax. 
The  total  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  must  first  be  fixed.  Then 
it  must  be  divided  up  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. Then  the  number  of  incomes  in  each  State  over  the  given 
amount  must  be  ascertained  and  the  quota  of  that  State  assessed 
upon  the  incomes />ro  rata.  This  would  be  unfair  enough  even  if  an 
income  were  a  definite  object  with  a  fixed  location,  like  a  house. 
The  taxpayers  in  some  States  would  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  taxpayers  in  other  States.  An  income,  however,  is  not  a  tangible 
object,  nor  has  it  any  fixed  location.  It  is  usually  regarded  by  legal 
fiction  as  belonging  wherever  its  owner  chooses  to  plant  his  "  legal 
residence. "  A  large  income  thus  wanders  from  county  to  county  or 
from  State  to  State,  often  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  taxation. 
One  wealthy  man  moves  into  Rhode  Island  for  that  purpose;  another 
into  New  Jersey.     Moreover,  under  a  system  of  apportionment  many 

e  incomes  could  never  be  reached  at  all.  A  woman,  who  is  also  a 
millionaire,  marries  as  English  duke  or  a  French  count.  Her  income, 
though   entirely  the  product  of  American    labor,  instantly  becomes 

of  taxation  under  such  a  system.     Queer  questions  also  arise. 

A  man      *      ch  in  v         ska,  invests  bis  property  in  Land  there,  and 

livrs  on  fch  vs.     Then,  in  order  I    i  taxation,  <  ;et  into 

v,"  or  for  wl  other  he  moves  t<>  New  York,  or 

to  Rhode  I  lai  I  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  court  holds 

that  on  the   land    rented.       Is  his    income  t<>  lie 

1  m  N  r  at  his  new  * 

The  principle  of  apportionment  is  \  unfair  aa  well  :is  im- 

practicabl  e  indn  oation  are  olosely  intertwined. 

on   is  partly  dependent  on   the  others  for   its  support. 

Wle  tie-  men  with  large  incomes  ohooae  to  settle  themseh 

the-  rhich  they  enjoj  are  really  the  joint  product  <>f  the  in- 

of  the  entire     i  Bach  man  should,  therefore,  paj   Ins 

and  to  apportion  according  to  legal  re  idence  would  }»■  to 

i  sectional   ta  criminating  in  favor  of  those  parts  of  the 

•  wealthy  people  IN. 
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It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  nation  will  levy  no  income- 
taxes  under  this  new  theory  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can  the  States 
levy  such  taxes  efficiently.  The  sources  of  a  large  income  are  often 
scattered  all  over  the  Union,  and  the  State  which  its  fortunate  pos- 
sessor selects  to  reside  in  cannot  tap  them.  To  make  the  tax  efficient 
the  owner  and  his  property  should  both  be  within  the  jurisdiction. 
State  income-taxes  never  have  been  successful,  and  the  result  of  this 
decision  is  probably  to  release  individual  incomes  from  all  effective 
taxation. 


What  are  its  practical  consequences?  Will  it  actually  embarrass 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government?  It  is  easy  to  make  light 
of  such  a  decision  in  times  of  peace,  when  we  have  immense  revenues 
from  customs  duties  to  help  us  along.  But  shall  we  always  be  at 
peace?  And  can  we  count  upon  the  customs  duties  in  times  of  war? 
Many  prominent  men — Senators,  Kepresentatives,  journalists  and  as- 
pirants for  high  office — would  like  to  see  us  plunge  right  off  into  a 
war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Let  us  assume 
that  they  succeed  in  getting  us  to  do  so.  Let  us  assume  that  no  other 
nation  is  dragged  into  the  war  against  us;  that  no  injury  is  done  to 
our  commerce  by  hostile  fleets;  and  that  our  customs  duties  therefore 
remain  as  productive  as  ever  upon  imports  from  neutral  nations. 
Still,  we  lose  at  once  our  revenue  from  the  products  of  the  British 
Empire,  two-fifths,  say,  of  the  custom-house  receipts.  Add  to  this 
deficit  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  we  have  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, — How  is  the  money  to  be 
got?  It  will  be  wanted  quickly,  not  by  any  slow  process  of  appor- 
tionment and  valuation.  Doubling  the  existing  duties  would  bo  no 
safe  reliance.  As  customs  duties  are  raised,  their  product  is  apt  to 
decline.  Excises  will  of  course  multiply.  Heavy  duties  will  be 
laid  on  gross  receipts  from  transportation,  most  of  which,  like  our 
present  duties  and  excises,  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  | 
man.  But  will  this  suffice  to  make  up  the  share  which  ought  to  he 
borne  in  such  a  war  by  the  present  generation?  That  will  be  the 
problem.  And  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  closed  the  door  upon 
wealth,  perhaps  the  nation  will  find  its  way  out  through  another  door 
opened  by  the  same  court.  Perhaps  it  will  pay  its  wav  h\  a  new 
issuance  of  greenbacks.  Because  the  wealth  of  the  country  cannot 
be  taxed  Hlectively,  the   impositions   upon   the    poor  man  will   be 
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doubled,  and  an  immense  debt  again  established  for  bis  descendants 
to  pay.  Part  of  this  debt  will  probably  be  in  the  shape  of  more  fiat 
money,  to  plague  rich  and  poor  alike  for  a  generation  to  come. 

Moreover,  in  time  of  stress,  it  is  most  important  that  the  nation 
may  have  recourse  to  taxes  which  will  be  both  certain  and  elastic;  in 
other  words,  to  taxes  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  with  some 
certainty  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  will  thus  be  obtained. 
This  is  the  case  with  income-taxes.  Great  Britain,  when  it  adds  a 
penny  in  the  pound  to  the  tax,  knows  pretty  nearly  what  additional 
revenue  will  come  in.  This  is  not  the  case  with  excises  or  customs 
duties,  especially  the  latter.  Increasing  the  duty  on  an  imported  article 
often  means  decreasing  its  importation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
duty  remains  unchanged,  or  even  is  reduced,  still  its  importation  may 
decrease  from  decreased  use  or  from  growth  of  domestic  manufactures. 

I  have  said  that  excises  and  customs  duties  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor  man.  I  mean  the  man  of  moderate  means,  whose  income 
is  exhausted  in  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  in  a  moderate 
degree  of  comfort.  Excises  and  customs  duties  come  mainly  from 
articles  of  general  consumption.  It  is  admitted  by  most  statesmen 
and  economists  that  they  are  mainly  paid  by  the  man  whose  income 
mostly  goes  out  in  obtaining  such  articles;  and  that  this  man  of 
moderate  means,  when  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  entirely 
from  such  taxes  far  more  than  his  share  in  proportion  to  his 

income.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  what  are  called  "specific 
duties";  which,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  sai<l  in  England,  are  ua  flagrant 
injustice  to  t:  of  contributors,  unless  compensated  by 

the  exlstei         '  other  I  bioh,  aa  from  the  present  income- 

they  are  alt-  Kempt. "  r  Sherman  in  1870  said 

that  the  up  of  that  day  was  M  the  most  just  and  equitable  t;i\ 

that  ried  by  the  Unit  of  America,  without  an  exoep 

tion  e  it  was  \\  crimination  in  out  tax-laws  that. 

will  reach  wealthy  d  tinst  the  poorer  classes  of  people,"  who 

still  -  q.  rily  pay  nine-tenths  <>f  all  the  taxes. n  This  possibility 
of  a  balano  rand  the  rich  is  removed  by  the  new 

■  itional  in"  »n. 


Should  the  nation  n         tisfied  with  its  Dow  restricted  po^  I 

do  not  think  ho.       I  do  not    thinl:    that,  it   Ifl  good   for  the  DOOI  man  to 
I  do  QOt  think    that  it  is  good   in  the  long  nm  for  the 
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rich  man,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
should  have  a  just  grievance  against  the  fortunate  holders  of  accumu- 
lated property.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  classes  in  this  country, 
and  that  class  distinctions  should  never  be  alluded  to.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  which  cannot  be  wiped 
out  under  our  present  civilization.  If  individual  ownership  of  ac- 
cumulated property  is  a  good  thing — and  I  think  it  is,  for  if  it  were 
abolished,  the  elements  of  aspiration  and  hope  would  largely  be  taken 
out  of  life — then  care  should  be  taken  that  such  property  should 
bear  at  least  its  full  share  of  every  public  burden.  It  should  never 
be  placed  for  a  moment  in  the  wrong. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  really  a  balance  struck  in  this  regard  by 
State  and  local  taxation.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Real  prop- 
erty there  bears  a  large  part  of  the  burden — but  it  is  the  real  property 
of  rich  and  poor  alike.  And  personal  property  still  almost  wholly 
escapes.  But  assume  that  State  taxes  are  a  compensation  in  times 
of  peace.  Where  is  the  compensation  for  the  immense  mass  of  addi- 
tional taxation,  nearly  all  laid  by  the  Federal  Government,  in  time 
of  war?  The  volunteer  army  which  marches  out  to  protect  all  our 
property  is  filled  up  by  poor  men,  or  men  of  moderate  means. 
Are  they  to  bear  as  well  a  ninefold  share  of  the  expense,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  means?  They  are  to  bear  it,  unless  the  Constitution 
shall  in  some  way  be  restored  to  the  place  where  it  was  supposed  to 
be  for  the  first  century  of  its  life. 

A  way  of  restoring  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  majority  as  well 
as  by  the  minority  of  the  court.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  absolute 
and  final  veto  upon  legislation.  It  practically  exercises,  though 
with  immensely  greater  power,  the  functions  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords  as  at  present  recognized.  It  has  a  "suspensive  \  eto. " 
It  can  force  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Its  veto  cannot  be  over- 
ruled by  a  mere  majority.  But  if  there  be  a  real  defect  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  the  people  really  want  to  mend,  it  will  sooner  or 
later  be  mended  by  a  constitutional  amendment.  If  the  practical 
exemption  of  wealth  from  the  Federal  taxing  power  is  M  repugnant 
to  the  people  of  to-day  as  I  believe  it  would  have  been  Burprisix 
their  ancestors  of  a  century  ago,  then  sooner  or  later  the  amendment 
will  be  made.  It  may  be  delayed  bj  the  immense  influence  which 
accumulated  wealth  now  exercises  upon  political  machines,  upon 
journalism,  and  upon  the  other  ordinary  channels  of  agitation.  Bui 
whatever  is  fair  and  right  is  hound  to  come. 
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There  is  another  possible  effect  of  this  decision,  worthy  of  grave 
consideration.  I  have  already  mentioned  one  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Federal  Supreme  Court  and  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
There  is  another.  Both  can  be  "  packed"  if  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  wish  a  decision  reversed.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it 
is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  Constitution  should  be  regarded  by 
the  voters  of  the  country  as  a  thing  fixed  and  immutable  save  by  an 
amendment  adopted  by  themselves, — as  a  form  of  government  which 
can  indeed  expand  and  adapt  itself  to  new  phases  of  civilization,  but 
which  is  not  subject  to  alteration  according  to  the  varying  personality 
of  any  single  body  of  men,  however  august.  This  is  of  especial 
moment  as  to  those  constitutional  provisions  which  have  a  political 
aspect.  Much  of  the  reverence  paid  to  Supreme-Court  decisions  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  except  in  the  damaging  legal-tender  cases,  that 
court  has,  prior  to  the  present  year,  so  consistently  followed  the 
doctrine  of  sto/re  decisis  when  expounding  such  provisions.  The 
American  people  have  been  taught  that  the  Constitution  grows,  but 
does  not  change,  except  when  they  themselves  openly  set  to  work  to 
change  it.  The  stability  of  our  Government  has  become  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

It    is    because  of    this  doctrine    of  stare  decisis — standing  to  de- 

>ns — that  the  Supreme  Court,  though  its  membership  has  con- 
tinually been  replenished  from  the  political  world,  has  itself  stood 
in  the   public   esteem  so  far   above  all  politics.      It  is  thus   that  its 

elopment  of  the  Constitution    has  met  with  respect   and  acqui 
escence,  and  that  it  has   become   the  recognized   bulwark  of  liberty, 
md   of    property,    and    of    local    Bell  it,    against    transient 

dative  fa  position        •  far  apart  from  party  conflict, 

been  almost  unique,  Like  th<  ihip  of  the  British  House 

of  Commons.     I-  it  now  to  develop  into  something  more  like  the 

rship  of  tl  an   Eonse  of  Representatives?     I  believe 

that  that  will  be  its  d<  if  often,  at  a  time  of  high  feeling  and 

aper  clamor,  it  past  decisions  and  abandons 

principle!  Of  OOnstitntiona]  motion  inherited  from  ancient  tunes. 

kuthority  ono  •      I  i  I  the  deci 

..  only  a  year  old,  of  a  divided  court.     It  now,  by  the  casting 

of    a    tingle    man.  two    unaniiii"  ;      d><  :   ions  of    many 

PS1     standi  |  .id    in    elL  r    unanimous 

ids  reaohio  i  a  century.     N  pei     print  the  per 

traits  of  the  majority  with  adula'  id  of  the  minority  with  ah' 
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and  proclaim  with  anthems  of  praise  the  great  principle  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  nine  living  members  of  the  court,  unfettered  by  the  errors 
of  their  predecessors ;  that  the  document  whose  meaning  was  once 
fixed  has  become  a  shifting  quicksand.  I  do  not  question  this  prin- 
ciple in  point  of  law.  It  has  become  consecrated  by  the  decision  of 
the  court.  To  supporters  of  the  income-tax  it  shows  a  ray  of  hope. 
But  is  it  fortunate  that  this  is  the  law?  I  should  have  felt  more 
confident  of  the  correct  answer  to  that  question,  were  it  not  for  some 
who  have  joined  in  the  anthems. 

I  find  it  hard  to  divest  myself  of  a  fear  that  the  new  principle,  if 
it  shall  receive  any  further  application,  will  open  a  new  era  for  the 
court.  The  reasoning  which  segregates  the  nine  judges  of  to-day 
from  the  nine  judges  of  thirty  years  ago,  which  charges  the  present 
judges  with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors, destroys  the  continuity  of  the  court  in  the  public  mind.  The 
same  reasoning  segregates  each  individual  judge  from  his  eight  asso- 
ciates, and  properly  places  his  individual  portrait  at  the  head  of  the 
column  which  sets  forth  his  individual  opinion  or  records  his  individ- 
ual change  of  mind.  But  the  public  is  not  satisfied  with  an  unlimited 
veto-power  in  any  individual.  If  the  court  establishes  the  doctrine 
of  change,  the  people,  by  adding  new  justices,  can  control  and  direct 
the  movement.  They  can  bring  up  again  this  question  of  the  taxa- 
bility of  wealth.  That,  probably,  is  inevitable.  They  can  bring  up 
again  the  national  bank,  the  control  of  commerce,  the  legal -tender 
notes.  They  can  inquire  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  When  some  new  socialistic  law  is 
wanted,  they  can  demand  a  convenient  constitutional  power  from 
their  packed  Supreme  Court,  as  a  Congressional  majority  looks  to  its 
Speaker  for  a  convenient  parliamentary  rule.  Will  wealth,  for  the 
present  moment  released  from  a  small  pecuniary  assessment,  profit  or 
lose  in  the  end  by  the  new  gospel  of  instability?  It  may  be  well  for 
the  wealthy  reader,  laying  aside  for  an  hour  the  newspaper  which 
daily  reflects  his  ideas,  to  think  this  question  over  bj  himself. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  did  not  turn  upon  any  of  the  special 
objections  raised  to  this  particular  ineome  tax.  Hence  a  discussion  of 
this  tax,  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal  income-tax,  is  not  appropri- 
ate here.  The  exemptions  were  unusualh  great,  owing  \>>  amend- 
ments  secured  from  the  Senate  by  associations  claiming  to  be 
gwajt-charitable  in  character.     Otherwise  it  differed  from  its  pn 
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cessors  only  in  details.  The  lowest  income  taxed  was  $4,000,  that 
being  assumed  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  the  incomes  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  by  previous  tariff  and  internal-revenue  taxation. 
The  limit  of  the  income-tax  of  1870  was  $2,000.  That  of  the  high- 
est grade  of  the  graduated  income-tax  of  1864,  discussed  in  Judge 
Springer's  case,  was  $10,000. 

The  question  whether  an  income-tax  can  properly  be  levied  in 
time  of  peace  is  one  that  cannot  be  decided  by  a  court.  Congress  is 
the  judge  of  the  necessity,  at  any  given  time,  for  any  tax  which  can 
be  levied  at  all.  Our  ancestors  made  many  promises,  when  they  were 
trying  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  as  to  the  rarity 
with  which  direct  taxation  would  be  imposed.  As  soon  as  they 
began  work,  however,  they  admitted  that  it  was  a  subject  as  to  which 
policy  must  be  the  only  guide.  Any  tax  levied  may  properly  be 
called  a  war-tax  so  long  as  the  Treasury  is  struggling  with  an  immense 
annual  deficit,  where,  but  for  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  civil  war, 
we  should  have  an  annual  surplus  of  double  the  amount. 

Edward  B.  Whitney. 


Mf:  BDWABDB.  Whftnky.  a  80D  of  the  late  Prof OOOOr  William  D.  Whitney 
of  Sale  University,  w at  educated  a<  Tale,  and  entered  the  practice  of  law  iu  New 
V<.rk  City,  where  he  rapidly  attained  distinction,  especially  as  a  thorough 
student  of  law.  Mr.  Whitney  was  for  some  yean  active  in  iron;  fox  tariff-re- 
form and  sound  currency.    At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  prosenl  admin 

tion  be  was  appointed  assistant-attorney  general,  which  place  he  still,  holds, 
and  m  riii-,  capacity  be  made  an  argument  before  (he  Supreme  Court  iu  favor  of 
the  Tax  Act. 
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The  fact  that  literature  and  art  have  become  more  pathological  of 
late  years  is  conceded  to-day  by  every  earnest  observer.  There  may, 
however,  be  differences  in  the  judgment  of  individual  poets  or  art- 
ists. One,  perhaps,  will  contest  the  mental  confusion  and  erotomania 
of  Wagner,  another  the  mysticism  and  Masochism  of  Ibsen;  but 
every  healthy  mind  must  find  Nietzsche's  ideal  of  a  bloodthirsty 
"  superhuman  being"  criminal,  the  lisping  and  stammering  of  Mae- 
terlinck's dramatic  forms  idiotic,  the  culture  of  the  Ego  in  a  Barres 
anti -social,  and  that  the  teaching  of  Tolstoi'  touching  the  pernicious - 
ness  of  knowledge  is  inimical  to  progress. 

A  young  Italian  scholar,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  also  known  in  the 
United  States  I  believe,  has  propounded  a  most  ingenious  theory. 
He  does  not  deny  that  numerous  fashionable  books  and  works  of  art 
are  the  productions  of  Bedlam,  but  he  holds  the  opinion  that  the 
mystical  and  morbid  in  art  and  literature  protect  society  against  many 
abnormal  tendencies  which  otherwise  would  have  developed  into 
action.     Ferrero's  argument  is  this: 

"In  our  neurotic,  overstrained,  intoxicated  society,  convulsed  by  painful 
emotions,  an  immense  number  of  individuals  is  subject  to  abnormal  and  morbid 
tendencies.  These  tendencies  usually  remaining  latent  are  no  interruption  to  a 
position  in  social  life  ;  under  the  influence  of  excitement  or  suggestion,  howerer, 
a  development  into  positive  wickedness  might  readily  occur.  Happily  these 
books  in  creating  a  literary  satisfaction  prevent  such  individuals  from  seeking  a 
further  fruition  in  real  life.  The  book  suffices  to  quiet  these  latent  tendencies, 
which,  like  all  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  demand  satisfaction.  The  rag 
gestion  caused  by  the  book  is  not,  however,  so  powerful  as  that  of  example,  since 
it  does  not  lead  the  normal  conduct  into  dangerous  singularities.  ...  I  do 
not  deny  that  regarded  from  an  unconditional  point  of  view  morbid  books  can 
call  forth  evil  results  particularly  on  excitable  and  readily  susceptible  minds; 
but  whatever  fatal  effect  a  book  of  this  sort  may  produoeon  an  impressionable 
brain  it  will  always  be  less  than  if  the  reader  bad  oome  Into  personal  oontaol  n  it  K 
the  warped  mental  condition  from  which  tlu>  book  sprang.  Hence  the  book  is 
the  best  defence  against  the  dangerous  psychical  epidemics,  which,  not  y%\  sxisl 
ing  as  a  derivative  of  literature,  while  the  rere  crude  and  Ignorant)  wares 

powerful  cause  of  social  disturbance.  Like  the  sntitoxine  injected  to  protaol 
the  sick  from  the  bacillus  which  produces  the  antitoxins,  it  la  transformed  into 
a  remedy  against  the  OOntagion  thai  proceed!  from  it  The  book  is  trad,  and 
put  aside,  certain  personal  tendencies  hai  <•  found  theii  ia(  i  ifact  Ion  In  Its  perusal, 
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and  society  continues  its  usual  existence  undisturbed.  With  the  immense,  ever- 
increasing  number  of  neurotic,  hysterical,  half-crazy  and  singular  beings  with 
whom  our  contemporary  society  swarms,  great  psychical  epidemics  would,  I 
believe,  break  out  to  disturb  social  life  seriously  were  there  not  happily  always 
books  which  divert  their  abnormal  inclinations  into  literary  tendencies.  Write 
then  in  quietness,  ye  diseased  of  literature,  Symbolists,  pre-Raphaelites,  Parnas- 
sians, Tolstoi'sts,  mystics  of  every  sort  and  school.  For  while  you  write  morbid 
books  you  work  to  preserve  modern  society  in  a  state  of  comparative  health." 

The  argument  of  Ferrero  is  enticing,  but  I  question  its  accuracy. 
A  book  may  frequently  be  the  derivative  prevention  of  a  deed,  but 
only  for  him  who  writes,  not  for  him  who  reads,  it.  There  are  surely 
degenerates  who  exhaust  their  obsessions  and  impulses  in  their  literary 
and  artistic  activity.  I  do  not  doubt  that  certain  novels  and  dramas 
in  which  the  most  fearful  and  bloody  deeds  are  lovingly  and  ex- 
plicitly described  have  preserved  their  authors  from  committing 
murder,  nor  that  the  lewd  can  move  and  talk  only  in  respectable 
society  because  their  impulses  to  libidinous  conversation  and  lascivi- 
ous acts  are  satisfied  by  written  expression.  This  effect  is  by  no 
means  assured  or  general,  however.  There  are  degenerates  in  plenty 
who  demonstrate  an  equal  aberration  in  both  their  writing  and  con- 
ation. I  avoid  the  temptation  to  quote  living  examples.  I 
will  rather  go  back  to  the  past.  The  Marquis  de  Sade  was  the 
author  of  his  abominable  ".Justine."  1  > id  this  hinder  him  from 
inaugurating  the  mo  ful  orgies  in  real  life  to  satisfy  his  mad  de- 

fer a  mixture  of  cruelty  and  voluptuousness?     This  single  illus- 
tration should  suffice  to  Ferrero  with  misgiving  as  to  his  theory. 
The  truth  is.  01  rimes  in  the  degenerates 
of  art  and    lit-              .  not   indeed   because  their  activity  protects  them 
from  t;         mmitment,  but  b            the  mental  disturbance  is  not  of 
the            bich  leads  on  to  criminal  deeds.     It  is  Dot  to  bethought 
rninal  concept*  og  in  the  like  abnormal 
brain  can  I                                   tction.     This  happens  only  when  an 
rdinari                        of  in1  ohed,  when  the  inhibi- 

l  or  wholly  disorganized,  or.  particularly, 

when  the  motor  Bphen  -me  tie1  seat  of  the   disturbance.     In 

all  otlr  riminal  conception  and  desire  remain   in  the  phase 

of  ideation,  they  do  not  leave  the  world  of  phantasy  dot  ever  attain  a 

ization  in  tb<  Id  of  facts.     If  of  this  sort  are 

therarti         >r  author  .  it  does  qo1  d<         irily  follow  that  thej  be« 

h  corpses,  or  handle  the   knife  of 

.I  v  If    the   B  ;  ;  I  Tie  n    fi-  Ottld   [><>-    ibly  prove 
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the  limitation  to  populate  their  solitary  broodings  with  wild  and 
bloody  dreams.  They  would  make  the  persons  nearest  them  anxious 
by  their  singular  thoughts  and  phrases.  Wider  circles  would  learn 
nothing  of  their  mental  disturbance,  a  great  advantage  surely,  since 
these  aberrations  are  not  then  forced  in  an  augmentation  of  acts  upon 
the  public  notice.  The  artistic  and  literary  activity  is,  therefore, 
even  for  the  productive  degenerates,  only  conditionally  an  outlet  for 
worse  manifestations  of  their  mental  state.  Of  the  deducible  effect 
of  morbid  productions  on  the  recipient  masses,  on  the  reading  and 
observing  public,  there  can  be  no  question.  Here  the  theory  of 
immunity  through  inoculation  of  the  poison  breaks  down  completely. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  immunity  is  not  always  synonymous 
with  homoeopathy.  Not  every  disease  can  be  prevented,  weakened 
or  healed,  by  its  intentional  production. 

To  recommend  degenerate  books  to  neurotic  or  hysterical  readers 
is  not  only  to  vaccinate  but  to  inoculate  them.  There  is  here  cer- 
tainly a  communication  of  the  disease,  whereas,  according  to  Ferrero, 
the  method  should  prove  the  preservative.  An  unhealthy  imagination 
finds  in  the  wild  lucubrations  of  the  degenerates  welcome  nourishment 
and  a  pattern  zealously  to  be  imitated.  Every  dormant  inclination  is 
awakened  and  monstrously  developed  by  this  sort  of  reading.  Far 
from  causing  a  satisfaction  of  these  morbid  tendencies  that  shall  no 
longer  seek  perpetuation  in  deeds,  such  reading  only  strengthens  what 
becomes  an  imperative  necessity  to  commit  crime  and  immoral  it  v. 
Every  educator,  criminologist,  and  neuropathic  physician,  everyone 
who  has  carefully  followed  the  etiology  of  aberration  will  agree  with 
me.  I  could  cite  dozens  of  cases  from  the  criminal  records  of  the 
past  few  years  where  thieves,  house-breakers,  and  murderers  indicated 
that  the  primal  conception  of  their  misdeeds  arose  from  the  perusal  of 
sensational  novels  in  which  malefactors  were  exalted  and  their  heroin 
deeds  expatiated  upon  with  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  assert  that  these 
individuals  were  made  criminals  by  what  they  read.  Their  natures 
were  perverse  by  birth  and  education.  The  propensity  to  crime  was 
organic.  But  who  can  say  that  the  perusal  of  immoral  bookfl  was 
not  the  direct  cause  which  governed  their  latent  instincts,  producing 
a  well-defined  aim?  Indeed,  the  malefactors  themselves  believed 
this  to  be  so.  At  all  events  the  action  in  their  case  ran  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  checked  by  the  perusal,  since,  in  spite  of  that  fart. 
perhaps  indeed  because  of  it,  they  developed  into  criminals. 

Another  illustration:    how  often  has  one  not  observed  the  effect 
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of  reading  "  Kobinson  Crusoe, "  or  Indian  tales,  to  vivacious  nervous 
boys,  who,  as  the  result,  run  away  from  home  to  discover  a  desert 
island,  or  to  occupy  themselves  in  hunting  scalps?  Such  children 
have  manifestly  imaginations  abnormally  developed.  Their  inclina- 
tions are  adventuresome.  Instead  of  quieting  and  exhausting  them 
the  reading  has  so  vividly  excited  the  children  that  they  are  com- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  take  to  the  war-path. 

Could  I  but  relate  the  moral  devastations  traceable  to  the  reading 
of  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  which  I  have  seen  in  actual  life!  It  is  the 
self -same  influence  which,  in  the  last  century,  was  produced  by 
Goethe's  "  Werther."  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  the  result 
of  reading  this  romance  numerous  young  fools  put  a  bullet  through 
their  heads.  Those  who  considered  the  book  responsible  for  the 
suicidal  epidemic  were  answered :  "  The  case  of  those  young  men 
is  hardly  worthy  of  commiseration,  since  they  destroyed  them- 
selves after  reading  'Werther.'  They  were  irresponsible  and  use- 
less. Their  case  was  hopeless  long  before  the  first  word  of  'Werther' 
was  written."  That  may  be.  Certainly  no  well-balanced  man  would 
shoot  himself  as  the  consequence  of  reading  "  Werther."     It  is,  how- 

,  equally  certain  that  many  an  exalted  fool,  many  a  young 
neurotic,  did  destroy  himself  in  a  stale  of  momentary  depression,  as 
an  act  suggested  by  "  Werther, "  who  otherwise  might  very  possibly 
hare  continued  in  long  years  of  wholesome  usefulness  if  that  book  had 
not  come  into  his  hand 

It  should  be  remembered  that  every  human  mind  contains  every 
I  ration  and  delirium  in  the  germ.       In  frenzy,  even  when 

t  violently  developed,  nothing  new  is  present  to  the  accustomed 
domain  of  thought.      Only  a  change  of  proportion  and  relation  occur. 

The  normal  equilibrium  between  the  various  nerve-centres  is  bus 
pended.     One  faculty,  for  in  impulse,  is  strengthened; 

the  on  memory  or  inhibition,  becon*         akened.     .\<- 

to  1        thei  mentation  of  one  cerebral 

function,  or  the  diminution  <>f  another.  It  contains,  however,  no 
element  that  could  nol  be  demonstrated       |  re  i  ol  in  the  most  normal 

•i.       Bow,   then,   in  'tain   a    healthy    ment:il 

l-   i   •  \\v  do  not  cultivate  'he  germs  of 

aberration  and  delirium  contained   in  our  brains,  and  should  they 

develop  frithont  our  attention  fain  the  will  as  well  as  the  power 

■  bem.     Pail   to  cultivate  the 

inity  and  |  ion  in  the  human  mind,  ireaken  the  will 
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and  the  power  to  suppress  them,  with  the  result  that  a  race  of  mad- 
men will  speedily  develop,  who  would  perhaps  have  remained  quite 
healthy  had  their  morbid  tendencies  not  been  encouraged.  The  im- 
mense influence  of  the  literature  of  fiction  on  the  masses  is  not,  per- 
haps, given  its  due  weight.  I  beg  to  repeat  concisely  here  the 
substance  of  what  I  said  on  this  point  in  an  earlier  work,  "  Para- 
doxes. "  Fiction  exercises  a  powerful  and  an  unremitting,  suggestive 
influence  which  subjugates  the  whole  mental  personality,  manner  of 
thought  and  action  of  the  reader. 

Consider  the  condition  of  existence  governing  the  average  mass  of 
people.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  passed  amid  the  narrowest  of 
circumstances.  He  knows  no  one  with  intimacy  beyond  his  imme- 
diate family  circle.  He  may  never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  draw 
close  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  another  human  soul.  His  own 
experience  gives  him  no  insight  into  the  supreme  passions  and  enio- 
.tions,  the  disturbances  and  dissensions  of  humanity.  Thrown  back 
on  his  personal  cognizance  he  could  scarcely  conjecture  the  existence 
of  a  world  outside  the  kitchen,  the  shop,  the  market,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  church  and  the  town -hall.  But  he  reads  novels.  He  goes  to  the 
theatre  and  sees  characters  that  have  found  no  place  in  his  environ- 
ment. He  observes  strange  situations  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and 
learns  how  the  characters  of  a  poet's  imagination  are  made  to  think 
and  feel  and  behave  in  these  conditions.  The  laws  of  psychology 
make  it  inevitable  that  the  individual,  unable  to  control  or  correct 
by  personal  experience  the  positive  affirmations  and  communications 
of  the  poet,  whom  he  believes  without  reservation,  draws  his  own 
conception  of  life  from  these  works,  and  models  himself  after  those 
characters,  assimulating  their  judgments,  likes  and  dislikes. 

Like  other  conditions  the  suggestive  potentiality  of  the  theatre,  as 
of  romances,  exerts  a  stronger  influence  upon  the  inferior  mental  de- 
velopment than  can  be  the  case  where  the  mind  is  normal  and 
independent;  hence  the  readily  attained  influence  over  commonplace 
natures — the  young,  women,  the  hysterical,  and  those  who  are  men 
tally  weakened  or  nervous.  And  the  greater  the  flattery  to  already 
existing  tendencies  the  more  readily  is  the  suggestion  received.  Thus 
may  be  explained  the  unhappy  effect  of  degenerate  literature  on  the 
general  public,  especially,  however,  on  the  weak,  the  hysterical,  the 
abnormal.      They  possess  already  the  genus  of  all  mental  aberration. 

Education  has  endeavored  to  suppress  tli  -ins.     Prom  the  school, 

home  and  church,   public   opinion  has   preached  the  oread  of  self 
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restraint  that  it  is  despicable  and  criminal  to  give  way  to  evil 
instincts.  Self-control  is  extraordinarily  exerted  to  enforce  the 
power  of  their  inhibition,  when  it  is  presented  that  an  indulgence  in 
low  impulses  will  result  in  a  common  disapprobation.  And  now 
books  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  beings  teaching  doctrines  exactly 
contradictory  to  the  principles  inculcated  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
by  all  previous  education :  exercise  no  control  over  yourself !  follow 
your  instincts!  make  no  effort  to  subject  yourself  to  self-government! 

It  is  easily  intelligible  that  abnormal,  or  even  average,  persons 
hail  such  books  with  joy,  and  permit  them  an  unrestrained  influence. 
Not  without  difficulty  is  the  effort  made  to  concentrate  the  attention 
and  to  keep  the  mind  from  wandering.  Such  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  and  the  best  authorities  affirm  that  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion is  a  proof  of  mental  vigor,  as  well  as  a  condition  of  success  in  life, 
while  the  lack  of  it  is  a  symptom  of  imbecility.  But  here  comes  a 
poet  who  declares  the  noblest  form  of  occupation  to  be  mere  empty 
dreaming,  objectless  aberration  of  the  mind,  capricious  and  foolish 
notions,  association  according  to  the  similarity  of  sounding  words; 
who  derides  as  Philistine  the  most  rigorously  logical  thought,  and 
who  presents  a  half -sleeping  maudlin  creature  as  possessing  the  nature 

■me  higher  inspiration. 

:e  an  hysterical  woman  controlled  by  her  lower  nature,  experi- 
encing  not  without  pain   the  constraints  of  duty:    those  whom   she 

BUlfl  and  trusts  have  taught  her  the  creed  of  modesty  ami  resist- 
ance* to  temptati  -t,  yielding  to  impulse,  she  lose  sobriety  and 
her  own  <  now  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  dramatist 

and  who  d(  irl  a  woman  has  the  privi- 

to  her  erotic  impulses  and  when  married  to  break  ber 

feel    the   inclination    and   pleasure;    and    that 

ehavior,  under  I  oolinati  .  and  inter- 

ng  character;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  shows  herself  stupid, 

anp]  and  si  if  she  denies    herself    all    this.       With  what 

If  .*i  disciple  of  thia  charming  moralist! 

It  i  t<>  continue  the     •  It  is  a  truism  that 

the  tempter  is  more  agreeable  than  he  who  preaohes  duty,  and  that 
be  become  lewhen  he  can  also  present  the  prestige 

of  intellectual  superi  ind  the  .-id  mi  ration  of  the  intellectual  world. 

It  i  .  the:  plain  that  th<*:!  ea1 1 v  ^t t racted 

ire  and  art  )>v  the  evil  tiori  and  abnormal  con 

dition  a  ii.  )  inhibition,  teaching  lad.  of  justirl 
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cation  and  non-resistance.  Degenerate  poets  and  artists  have  thrown 
a  light  upon  certain  evil  instincts  which  heretofore  have  been  only 
confusedly  felt  and  indistinctly  understood,  but  which  now  assume 
determined  outlines.  They  even  exercise  a  baneful  influence  on 
those  who,  having  nothing  more  to  learn  from  these  masters  and  lead- 
ers, are  perfectly  aware  of  their  own  degradation;  the  injury  lies  in 
the  encouragement  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  respectability,  to  make 
open  confession  of  the  aberration  which  finds  expression  in  morbid 
productions.  The  significance  of  such  influence  should  not  be  under- 
valued. I  certainly  do  not  defend  or  exalt  hypocrisy.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  shade  better  than  cynicism.  However  low  and  weak, 
it  is  a  last  barrier  against  the  worst  degradation.  It  is  somewhat 
more  than  unwilling  conformation  to  mere  external  observation,  for 
it  has  a  slight  therapeutic  effect  upon  the  character,  and  may  benefit  or 
assist  a  cure  in  the  long  run.  A  vicious  being  who  must  assume 
the  semblance  of  virtuous  conduct  makes  an  effort  of  will  to  self- 
control:  this  is  pure  gain,  since  volition  strengthens,  like  the  muscles, 
by  exercise.  The  reactionary  effect  of  pose  on  the  mind  is  recog- 
nized and  even  used  by  profound  psychologists  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion. Confucius  instructs  his  followers  to  cultivate  modesty,  ser- 
vility, and  respectfulness  of  manner  and  deportment,  as  the  soul  will 
gradually  assimilate  these  characteristics.  To  engender  devotion, 
fervency  and  perhaps  ecstasy  the  younger  members  of  the  Jesuits  are 
taught  with  prescribed  exactitude  how  to  conduct  themselves,  to 
kneel,  to  fold  their  hands,  to  stretch  out  their  arms,  to  shut  and  to 
open  their  eyes.  The  value  of  mere  pose  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
questioned :  deterioration  of  mental  and  social  conduct  is  much  more 
rapid  under  unrestricted  expression  than  when  a  vice  must  be  con- 
cealed or  only  yielded  to  in  secrecy. 

Degenerative  art  and  literature  are  from  beginning  to  end  but  the 
rehabilitation  of  all  that  civilization  up  to  this  time  has  stamped  M  in- 
jurious and  vicious.  It  is  the  glorification  of  what  heretofore  has  I 
considered  only  shameful.  Brutal  egotism  was  formerly  a  viee  whose 
dominating  influence  was  carefully  concealed.  Now,  however,  it  is 
known  as  Nietzscheism,  and  is  regarded  as  a  boastful  mental  distme 
tion.  Formerly  a  woman  who  maintained  some  irregular  relationship 
shunned  the  light  of  day,  assuming  at  least  the  pretension  of  honestv  ; 
now,  however,  she  is  proud  of  the  distinction,  is  called  an  Ihsenite, 
while  her  unscrupuloiisncss  places  her  among  the  'iU\  The  result  is 
doubly    injurious.       It    liberates    the    vicious    from    the    necessity 
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assuming  a  virtue  and  deprives  them  of  the  slight  benefit  of  this 
mental  gymnastic,  while  the  slaves  of  fashion  are  taught  to  imitate 
the  attitude  of  the  depraved,  which,  in  its  reflex  action  on  the  mind, 
helps  to  inculcate  a  vice  that  originally  they  may  not  have  possessed. 

He  who  surveys  the  harm  accomplished  by  morbid  art  and  litera- 
ture,— its  evil  suggestion  to  harmless  readers,  the  germ  of  aberra- 
tion cultivated  in  abnormal  readers,  the  cognizance  of  undefined 
instincts  generating  madness  and  wickedness ;  the  power  and  desire 
for  self-control  weakened,  cynicism  assuming  the  place  of  hardly - 
won  reserve,  the  attitude  of  viciousness  or  madness  become  the  fash- 
ion for  stupid  and  hitherto  harmless  snobs, — will  surely  encourage 
any  counteracting  influence  on  these  productions.  The  question  is 
only  this:     How  shall  it  be  accomplished? 

Two  observations  will  apply  here.  Experience  has  heretofore 
pronounced  cure  of  the  degenerates,  more  particularly  in  the  worst 
forms,  impossible.      There  is  no  object  in  trying  to  work  upon  them. 

demned  by  the  fatality  of  their  organic  construction,  they  cannot 
bo  rescued  from  the  curse  which  biological  law  in  avenging  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, — often  enough  the  most  innocent 
misfortunes — has  laid  upon  them.  Nor  do  we  need  to  disquiet  our- 
selves concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  humanity,  fori  doubt  not  that 
the  pre  epidemic  of  degeneracy  and  hysteria  will  end  at  a  given 
time,  humanity  either  for;:  »me  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions 

of  existence  or  subordinating  these  conditions  to  the  power  of  its 
■ntrol.     J  have  faith  in  the  power  of  human -kind  to  self - 
cure,  SI  UDQ  convinced  that  its  vitality  is  not  yet  exhausted.      But 

it  must  do!  be  prematurely  concluded,  therefore,  that  nothing  remains 
to  1  •  mplisfa  On;  matter  may  he  left  t<>  itself.     With 

this  logic  We  should  •     idemic  of  cholera  i  >r  yellow  fever, 

'Why     in  •  Wherefore    employ     physicians    or     take 

ienic  measures?     E  that  with  tune  tin;  epidemic 

will  stop  of  itself."  pod.     Bui   the  question  remains,  Aiter 

what  d(  •  i  And  tin;  same  experiei  che    that  proper 

dm  ly  decree  e  the  Dumber  of  victims. 

The  degenei  rell  as  their  mutators,  open  admirers  and 

ie  ideas  of  this  -  i      are,  I   f«  :t r.  quite  inaccessible 
ding  influences.     One  bai  to  do  battle  here  with  . « *  1  f  1  * > \ « * 
Th-  me  inner  i  ing  wn  »ng .  but  do  pub- 

lie  Igmenl  of  it .     The  defeu  ive  i         timed   so    oon  i b 

oppi  fal  e,  and  anger  breathes  forth,  "  Who  an- 
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you  to  instruct  us?  You  cannot  assume  the  right  against  us.  We 
will  rather  light  it  out,  and  see  who  is  the  better  man.  Come  on!" 
Such  a  battle  naturally  cannot  settle  the  disputed  point.  And  the 
closer  are  pressed  the  champions  of  degeneracy  the  more  obstinately 
and  tenaciously  do  they  hold  to  their  tendency.  There  is  even  an 
intentional  exaggeration  of  aberration  as  an  evidence  that  their 
opponent  has  not  won  the  victory.  They  increase  their  mysticism 
to  drivelling  ecstasies,  their  obscenity  to  satyriasis,  their  mania  of  the 
Ego  to  self -exaltation,  their  incoherence  to  the  extremity  of  aimless  - 
ness,  their  singularities  to  raving.  "  I  have  gone  astray  but  will  now 
turn  back,"  is  an  honest  confession  hardly  to  be  anticipated  from 
them.  For  this  presupposes  a  bona-fide  estimation  of  truth  not  to  be 
expected  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  the  devastations  of  degenerate  tendencies  on  the  degenerates 
themselves  as  well  as  on  their  professed  disciples  of  to-day  may  be 
limited,  and  that  the  younger  generation  having  not  yet  assumed  a 
position,  can  be  preserved  from  them.  To  this  end  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  investigate  the  method  that  degenerative  art  and  litera- 
ture take  to  win  over  minds  which  are  neither  degenerate  nor 
hysterical.  They  may  be  won  in  two  ways;  i.e.,  by  connecting  as- 
sociation, or  appearance,  and  by  the  apparent  success  that  they  have 
achieved. 

Degenerates  and  their  heralds  maintain  that  they  represent  youth, 
progress,  the  future  and  general  development.  These  are  magic 
words,  and  unless  one  is  warned  there  will  be  no  resistance.  Further, 
they  affirm  that  superior  minds  and  refined  nervous  systems  alone  can 
sit  in  worthy  judgment  of  their  works,  the  infallible  "  test"  by  which 
the  reader's  degree  of  nobility  is  to  be  measured.  By  such  claims 
their  immense  popularity  has  been  won  with  the  ignorant,  the 
thoughtless,  the  snobs,  and  the  slaves  of  fashion.  The  fact  can  do 
longer  be  disregarded  that  the  universal  curiosity  is  not  busied  with 
sound  works  of  modest  beauty  but  with  morbid  and  extravagant  pro- 
ductions; the  livelier,  the  more  disgusting,  the  more  criminal  and  the 
more  senseless,  the  more  popular  they  are.  The  pri  56  which  an  hon- 
est and  meritorious  artist  does  not  win  perhaps  with  his  whole  life's 
work,  isgivento  some  genuine  fool  or  Brutus  of  art,  whose  madness 
is  evident  on  his  first  appearance.  Notoriety  la  confounded  bj  vmn 
and  superficial  natures  with  actual  inner  satisfaction.  And  as  nolo 
riety  is  the  great  exclusive  aim  of  artists  and  writers  innumerable,   it 

is  oatural  te  them  to  take  tin-  road  observation  points  out  as  eon 
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ducting  with  the  greatest  degree  of  ease  and  rapidity  to  the  goal — 
the  productions  of  provocative  madness. 

Consider  the  state  of  a  young  man's  soul  who  makes  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world  of  art  and  literature  to-day.  The  more 
talented,  generous,  vivacious  and  brilliant  he  is,  the  more  probable 
that  he  will  hail  the  degenerate  tendency  with  enthusiasm.  He 
dislikes  stagnation  and  retrogression.  He  despises  all  that  is  old  and 
worm-eaten.  He  thirsts  for  progression  and  freedom.  Eestraint  and 
the  routine  of  a  plain  life  he  rebels  against.  He  refuses  to  fraternize 
with  the  big-bellied,  prosaic  Philistine.  He  perceives  that  he  belongs 
to  the  finer,  higher  idealists,  to  the  intellectual  aristocracy.  He  asks, 
"  On  what  side  shall  I  find  what  I  desire?"  And  the  voices  call  to 
him  to-day,  "  The  Future  is  Symbolism  and  Mysticism.  Progress 
and  Liberty  are  called  after  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche.  Idealism  and  in- 
tellectual aristocracy  are  called  after  pre-Raphaelitism,  Wagner, 
Maeterlinck,  Swinburne.  The  place  of  progressive  youth  is  at  the 
side  of  these  spirits.  Here  is  the  aurora.  Everywhere  else  it  is 
night.  Everywhere  else  one  finds  only  the  indifference  of  the  small 
shop-keeper."  There  is  magic  in  these  words  to  lead  astray  a  youth 
who   is  without  judgment  and  the  unassailable  originality  of  mind 

.liar  to  crenius.  And  were  he  to  remain  indifferent  one  could  al- 
most pity  him  !  That  the  morbid  tendencies  in  art  and  literature  may 
i   of  their  power  to  attract  the  rising  generation,  they  must 

•'••    1  from  their  alluring  it   must  be  plainly 

demonstrated  that  fhey  attribute  to  themselves  certain  characteristics 

which   •  r  had. 

\V;  >rk  of  the  d<  may  be,  new  it  certainly  is 

Nor  have  th<  ;ht  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  represents 

of  youth  in  antitl  oreationa  <>f  healthy  minds  who 

embody  tl  t.     In  the  thing  is  fresh,  j 

the  future.     All  lead  l.aek  to  a  more  01 
st.     The  '     •'■  acquisition  ol  human  mental  development, 
the  '  and      mcentration,  have  been  relinquished 

to  tii"  speculative  and 

dreamers  of  the  Middle  Ag<        The  pre  Raphaelites  find 

in  their  <>  a  date  not  lying  in  the  future  but  In  the 

i  and  •  I'l.'  ic  of   W.    qi  i   demon 

tea  a  h:      •    rd  tendency  I  ommencement  of  art  when  there 

barply  defined  melodies,  and  when  musical  emotion  found 

only  in  1    m<li  lopoeia.       The    BO  called 
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revolt  of  an  Ibsen  is  not  a  longing  for  freedom,  but  the  caprice  of 
hysterical  beings  who  are  themselves  uncertain  what  they  desire ;  his 
creative  forms  do  not  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  law  and  rotten  tradi- 
tion, but  against  the  profoundest  instincts  of  nature,  love,  altruism,  the 
ties  of  blood,  and  the  salutary  restraint  of  sound  human  intelligence. 

The  pretended  individuality  of  a  Nietzsche  is  not  the  deliverance 
of  the  personality  of  humanity,  but  the  exaltation  of  the  rudest  strength, 
contempt  of  justice,  vindication  of  every  cruelty,  licentiousness  and 
crime.  The  young  must  be  made  to  see  this.  The  work  of  the  de- 
generates must  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  sentiments  really 
contained  in  them,  with  disease,  old  age,  madness,  retrogression,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  bondage,  even  the  forfeiture  of  civilization  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  still  another  supposition  cleverly 
created  by  the  degenerates;  i.e.,  the  erroneous  principle  that  they  are 
idealists,  and  the  aristocrats  of  intellect,  and  that  the  worthy  com- 
prehension of  them  is  the  attribute  and  test  of  a  superior  and  finer 
organization.  Not  a  word  of  this  is  true.  They  have  no  ideal  be- 
yond the  satisfaction  of  their  vanity  and  the  material  comforts  of  life; 
an  ideal  of  no  greater  import  than  is  the  life-long  striving  of  a  small 
shop-keeper.  Let  young  people  of  sound  good  sense  be  encouraged 
to  believe  in  their  own  impressions,  and  not  be  led  astray  by  the 
doctrine  that  in  order  to  escape  being  classed  as  Philistines  they  must 
admire  what  appears  idiotic  and  ridiculous  to  them. 

But  to  influence  uncontaminated  youth  with  any  prospect  of  result 
heavy  treatises  must  not  be  employed.  A  book  costs  much  money 
and  more  time.  In  the  best  possible  case  it  will  be  read  only  by  the 
elite,  and  its  influence,  I  fear,  will  not  penetrate  far.  Here  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  an  extremely  important  duty  to  fulfil. 
They  have  much  to  make  good,  for  they  have  greatly  sinned.  The 
newspapers,  professing  progression,  have  given  immense  notoriety  to 
morbid  productions.  Public  opinion  has  been  given  to  understand 
that  degeneracy  in  art  and  literature  is  synonymous  with  the  greatest 
advance.  Their  duty  is  to  spread  healthier  views.  They  should 
cease  occupying  themselves  more  with  one  fool  than  with  ten  sensible 
artists,  and  they  should  not  stamp  all  madness  with  the  seal  of  sue 
cess.  Here  in  Paris  I  see  how  it  is  done.  Time  ami  again  I  have 
observed  journalists  come  to  describe  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
are  to  be  discovered  here,  in  the  interests  of  some  Ameriean  news 
paper.  Generally  they  bring  a  list  of  the  people  whom  tlu-v  ate  to  m 
terview.     On  these  lists  1  have  never  seen  figure  the  splendid  Mi  i 
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the  wonderful  Eoll,  the  proud  Sully  -Prudhomme,  the  excellent 
Rosny,  but  on  the  contrary,  invariably  the  names  of  Verlaine,  Mal- 
larme,  Barres,  Rodin,  Sar  Peladan.  "  Why  do  you  neglect  magnifi- 
cent and  noble  talents  to  occupy  yourselves  with  lunatics  and 
madmen?"  I  ask,  and  always  comes  the  answer,  "Because  they  are 
the  latest  production  of  modernity,  in  fact,  they  are  the  fashion." 

On  the  day  when  newspapers  no  longer  consider  it  a  duty  to 
advertise  the  cripples  and  clowns  of  art  and  literature,  the  influence 
of  degenerate  productions  will  be  greatly  arrested.  The  masses  will 
hot  then  be  penetrated  by  their  peculiar  characteristics.  A  few  hun- 
dred fools,  borderlanders,  and  hysterical  individuals  will  continue  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  books  and  works  of  art  of  this  class,  but 
the  millions  will  withdraw  their  interest.  The  average  reader  holds 
a  Mallarme,  a  Nietzsche,  an  Ibsen,  for  great  men  because  his  paper 
has  provided  him  such  assurance ;  shaking  his  head  doubtfully  indeed 
at  first,  he  has  at  length  been  overpersuaded.  A  load  will  be  taken 
from  his  heart  when  his  paper  no  longer  persuades  him  to  admire 
such  men  as  "the  last  scream"  of  fashion.  Naturally  I  presuppose 
that  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
degenerates  and  their  following.  Generally  speaking  I  believe  the 
supposition  to  be  correct.      Newspapers  do  not  believe  in  the  Mystics, 

:bolists,  and  the  like,  to  whom  so  much  space  is  devoted.  Rather 
the;  them  so  much  space  far  the  entertainment  they  ail'ord. 

Let  us  hope  for  a  cessation  when  once  the  deeply  disorganizing 
influence  produced  by  this  entertainment  on  the  public  mind  and 
1ms  1-  tided.     T<>  leave  degenerates  and  the  hysterical 

t- 1  then  11  the  manooo  nothing  of  their  insanity,  or  else 

strip  them  of  t lo-j r  pi  aius,  and  acute  modernity, 

appears  to  me  the  most  promising  method  by  which  society  is  to  de 
fend  itself  ag 

Max   Nokhai  . 


Da    Mw  Sim<>\  n«>i.i»\i    was  horn  at  Budapest  on  Julj    "•l   1849,  and  i   "I 
M<  1. 1  raotion      Be   tudied  medicine  In  bii  native  city,  travelled  exten 

fi.  i  in-  bad  obtained  in    degree  in  iv7-  and  began   in  i^s,»  to  practise 
licine  in  Par i h   v.  ii<  m  !■••   i  hi  r<  .ni<-s.    Of  his  many  hook*  two  besides  MDe 
bave  iron  a  nride  reputation ;  " Conventional  \Av.h  of  Society, "  sup 
prcHwd  in  Austria  and  Russia  <-\ •  r    ince  its  first  appearance,  and  "Paradoxes." 
'Id.-   English  trac  Lation  <>f  u regeneration   'published  in  this  oountrj   a  few 
mont  has  provoked  more  di  cu    lonthananj  recent  book  on  a  similar  sub 

i  »i    ( lharle    L.  Dan  of  it  in  'I'm    I  i  »bi  m  foi  Juni 
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Our  national  history  has  its  own  great  and  spreading  pattern, 
which  can  be  seen  in  its  full  form  and  completeness  only  when  the 
stuff  of  our  national  life  is  laid  before  us  in  broad  surfaces  and  upon 
an  ample  scale.  But  the  detail  of  the  pattern,  the  individual  threads 
of  the  great  fabric,  are  to  be  found  only  in  local  history.  There  is 
all  the  intricate  weaving,  all  the  delicate  shading,  all  the  nice  refine- 
ment of  the  pattern, — gold  thread  mixed  with  fustian,  fine  thread 
laid  upon  coarse,  shade  combined  with  shade.  Assuredly  it  is  this 
that  gives  to  local  history  its  life  and  importance.  The  idea,  more- 
over, furnishes  a  nice  criterion  of  interest.  The  life  of  some  locali- 
ties is,  obviously,  more  completely  and  intimately  a  part  of  the 
national  pattern  than  the  life  of  other  localities,  which  are  more  sepa- 
rate and,  as  it  were,  put  upon  the  border  of  the  fabric.  To  come  at 
once  and  very  candidly  to  examples,  the  local  history  of  the  Middle 
States, — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, — is  much  more 
structurally  a  part  of  the  characteristic  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
than  is  the  history  of  New  England  communities  or  of  the  several 
States  and  regions  of  the  South.  I  know  that  such  a  heresy  will 
sound  very  rank  in  the  ears  of  some:  for  I  am  speaking  against  ac- 
cepted doctrine.  But  belief,  be  it  never  so  general,  does  not  make  a 
doctrine  true. 

Our  national  history  has  been  written  for  the  most  part  by  New 
England  men, — all  honor  to  them !  Their  scholarship  and  their  char- 
acters alike  have  given  them  an  honorable  enrolment  amongst  the  great 
names  of  our  literary  history;  and  no  just  man  would  say  aught  to 
detract,  were  it  never  so  little,  from  their  well-earned  fame.  They 
have  written  our  history,  nevertheless,  from  but  a  single  point  of 
view.  From  where  they  sit,  the  whole  of  the  great  development 
looks  like  an  Expansion  of  New  England.  Other  elements  but  plaj 
along  the  sides  of  the  great  process  by  whioh  the  Puritan  has  worked 
out  the  development  of  nation  and  polity.  It  is  he  who  has  gone  out 
ami  possessed  the  land;  the  man  of  destiny,  the  type  and  unpersona 
tion  of  a  chosen  people.     To  t lu-  Southern  writer,  too,  the  story  1 
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much  the  same,  if  it  be  but  followed  to  its  culmination, — to  its  final 
storm  and  stress  and  tragedy  in  the  great  war.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  Suppression  of  the  South.  Spite  of  all  her  splendid  contributions 
to  the  steadfast  accomplishment  of  the  great  task  of  building  the 
nation ;  spite  of  the  long  leadership  of  her  statesmen  in  the  national 
counsels;  spite  of  her  joint  achievements  in  the  conquest  and  occu- 
pation of  the  West,  the  South  was  at  last  turned  upon  on  every 
hand,  rebuked,  proscribed,  defeated.  The  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  learned,  was,  from  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  a  long-drawn  contest  for  mastery  between 
New  England  and  the  South, — and  the  end  of  the  contest  we  know. 
All  along  the  parallels  of  latitude  ran  the  rivalry,  in  those  heroical 
days  of  toil  and  adventure  during  which  population  crossed  the  con- 
tinent, like  an  army  advancing  its  encampments.  Up  and  down  the 
great  river  of  the  continent,  too.  and  beyond,  up  the  slow  incline  of 
the  vast  steppes  that  lift  themselves  toward  the  crowning  towers  of 
the  Kockies, — beyond  that,  again,  in  the  gold-fields  and  upon  the 
green  plains  of  California,  the  race  for  ascendency  struggled  on, — 
till  at  length  there  was  a  final  coming  face  to  face,  and  the  masterful 
folk  who  had  come  from  the  loins  of  New  England  won  their  con- 
summate victory. 

It  is  a  very  dramatic  form  for  the  story.  One  almost  wishes  it 
were  true.  How  fine  a  unity  it  would  give  our  epic!  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  real  truth  is  more  interesting.  The  life  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  reduced  to  these  BO  simple  terms.  These  two  great  forces, 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  unquestionably  existed, — were  mi- 
tnably  projected  in  their  operation  out  upon  the  great  plane  of 
the  continent,  there  nbine  or  repel,  as  circumstances  might  de- 

Butt  pie  that  went   out  from   the  North  were   not  an 

unmixed  people:  they  came  from  t  *   Middle  States  as  well  as 

from    '  .'1.     'I'  i   •   transplantation  into  the  West  was  no 

more  a  reproduotiOD  of   N-  'land  or  New  York    or  Pennsylvania 

khan  M  •  ••     n      b  reproduction  of  old   Eng 

land,  or  New  Netberland  "\  of  Holland.     The  Southern 

people,  too.  whom  they  m<  tern  riTers  ami  upon  the  open 

formed,  i  I                  were,  by  the 

fortune.-    of   the    frontier.       A    mixture    of    peoples,   B  modification    <>f 

•l  and  babit,  i  new  round  of  riment  and  adjustment  amidst 

novel  life  of  the  baked  and  antilled  plain,  and  the  far  valleys 
-,n  for<         till  thick  upon  them:  anew  temper,  a  uew 
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spirit  of  adventure,  a  new  impatience  of  restraint,  a  new  license  of 
life, — these  are  the  characteristic  notes  and  measures  of  the  time 
when  the  nation  spread  itself  at  large  upon  the  continent,  and  was 
transformed  from  a  group  of  colonies  into  a  family  of  States. 

The  passes  of  these  eastern  mountains  were  the  arteries  of  the 
nation's  life.  The  real  breath  of  our  growth  and  manhood  came  into 
our  nostrils  when  first,  like  Governor  Spotswood  and  that  gallant 
company  of  Virginian  gentlemen  that  rode  with  him  in  the  far  year 
1716,  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  our  pio- 
neers stood  upon  the  ridges  of  the  eastern  hills  and  looked  down  upon 
those  reaches  of  the  continent  where  lay  the  untrodden  paths  of  the 
westward  migration.  There,  upon  the  courses  of  the  distant  rivers 
that  gleamed  before  them  in  the  sun,  down  the  farther  slopes  of  the 
hills  beyond,  out  upon  the  broad  fields  that  lay  upon  the  fertile  banks 
of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  up  the  long  tilt  of  the  continent  to  the 
vast  hills  that  looked  out  upon  the  Pacific — there  were  the  regions  in 
which,  joining  with  people  from  every  race  and  clime  under  the  sun, 
they  were  to  make  the  great  compounded  nation  whose  liberty  and 
mighty  works  of  peace  were  to  cause  all  the  world  to  stand  at  gaze. 
Thither  were  to  come  Frenchmen,  Scandinavians,  Celts,  Dutch, 
Slavs, — men  of  the  Latin  races  and  of  the  races  of  the  Orient,  as 
well  as  men,  a  great  host,  of  the  first  stock  of  the  settlements:  Eng- 
lish, Scots,  Scots-Irish, — like  New  England  men,  but  touched  with 
the  salt  of  humor,  hard,  and  yet  neighborly  too.  For  this  great  pro- 
cess of  growth  by  grafting,  of  modification  no  less  than  of  expansion, 
the  colonies, — the  original  thirteen  States, — were  only  preliminary 
studies  and  first  experiments.  But  the  experiments  that  most  re- 
sembled the  great  methods  by  which  we  peopled  the  continent  from 
end  to  end  and  knit  a  single  polity  across  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
were  surely  the  experiments  made  from  the  very  first  in  the  Middle 
States  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Here  from  the  first  were  mixture  of  population,  variety  of  ele- 
ment, combination  of  type,  as  if  of  the  nation  itself  in  small.  Here 
was  never  a  simple  body,  a  people  of  but  a  single  blood  and  extrac- 
tion, a  polity  and  a  practice  brought  straight  from  one  motherland. 
The  life  of  these  States  was  from  the  beginning  like  the  life  of  the 
country:  they  have  always  shown  the  national  pattern.  In  New- 
England  and  the  South  it  was  very  different.  There  some  of  the 
great  elements  of  the  national  life  were  long  m  preparation:  but 
separately  and  with  an  individual   distinction;    without  mixture, — 
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for  long  almost  without  movement.  That  the  elements  thus  sepa- 
rately prepared  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  run  everywhere 
like  the  chief  threads  of  the  pattern  through  all  our  subsequent  life, 
who  can  doubt?  They  give  color  and  tone  to  every  part  of  the  fig- 
ure. The  very  fact  that  they  are  so  distinct  and  separately  evident 
throughout,  the  very  emphasis  of  individuality  they  carry  with  them, 
but  proves  their  distinct  origin.  The  other  elements  of  our  life, 
various  though  they  be,  and  of  the  very  fibre,  giving  toughness  and 
consistency  to  the  fabric,  are  merged  in  its  texture,  united,  confused, 
almost  indistinguishable,  so  thoroughly  are  they  mixed,  intertwined, 
interwoven,  like  the  essential  strands  of  the  stuff  itself:  but  these  of 
the  Puritan  and  the  Southerner,  though  they  run  everywhere  with 
the  rest  and  seem  upon  a  superficial  view  themselves  the  body  of  the 
cloth,  in  fact  modify  rather  than  make  it. 

What  in  fact  has  been  the  course  of  American  history?  How  is 
it  to  be  distinguished  from  European  history?  What  features  has  it 
of  its  own,  which  give  it  its  distinctive  plan  and  movement?  We 
have  suffered,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  very  serious  limitation  of  view 
until  recent  year.-:  by  having  all  our  history  written  in  the  East.  It 
has  smacked  strongly  of  a  local  flavor.  It  has  concerned  itself  too 
exclusively  with  the  origins  and  Old-World  derivations  of  our  story. 
Our  historians  have  made  their  march  from  the  sea  with  their  heads 

r  shoulder,  their  gaze  always  backward  upon  the  landing  places 
aii'l  ho:  '   the  first  settlers.      In  spite  of  the  steady  immigration, 

with  its  persistent  tide  of  foreign  blood,  they  have  chosen  to  speak 

:i  and  to  think  always  of  our  people  as  sprung  after  all  from  a 
Common  stock,  bearing  a  family  likeness  in  every  branch,  and  fol- 
lowing   all    the  while   old,    familiar,  family   wav  The  view  is   the 

lisleading  large  a  part  of  the  truth  without  be- 

in^  all  of  it.     The  common  British  stock  did  first  make  the  country, 
I  basalwa  the  pao       There  were  common  institutions  up  and 

and  these  had  formed  and  hardened  for  a  persistent 
ifore  th<  ■  rard  migration  began  which  was  to  re- 

shape and  modifj  .'  element   of   our  life.      The   national   govern- 

•   up  and  made  strong  by  success  while  yet  we 

■  ■■   i  for   the  most    part    upon    the   eastern    coast  and    feared  a  too 

•ant.  frontier. 

innings  once  safely  made,  change  s«'t  in  apace.      Not 
only  so:     I  bad  been    slow    change  from  the    first.      We    have    no 

frontier  r  i  pi  n  broken  fragment,   h  may  be, 
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here  and  there  in  some  barren  corner  of  the  western  lands,  where 
some  inhospitable  mountain  still  shoulders  us  out,  or  where  men  are 
still  lacking  to  break  the  baked  surface  of  the  plains,  and  occupy 
them  in  the  very  teeth  of  hostile  nature.  But  at  first  it  was  all  fron- 
tier,— a  mere  strip  of  settlements  stretched  precariously  upon  the 
sea-edge  of  the  wilds:  an  untouched  continent  in  front  of  them,  and 
behind  them  an  unfrequented  sea  that  almost  never  showed  so  much 
as  the  momentary  gleam  of  a  sail.  Every  step  in  the  slow  process  of 
settlement  was  but  a  step  of  the  same  kind  as  the  first,  an  advance 
to  a  new  frontier  like  the  old.  For  long  we  lacked,  it  is  true,  that 
new  breed  of  frontiersmen  born  in  after  years  beyond  the  mountains. 
Those  first  frontiersmen  had  still  a  touch  of  the  timidity  of  the  Old 
World  in  their  blood :  they  lacked  the  frontier  heart.  They  were 
"  Pilgrims"  in  very  fact, — exiled,  not  at  home.  Fine  courage  they 
had :  and  a  steadfastness  in  their  bold  design  which  it  does  a  faint- 
hearted age  good  to  look  back  upon.  There  was  no  thought  of  draw- 
ing back.  Steadily,  almost  calmly,  they  extended  their  seats.  They 
built  homes,  and  deemed  it  certain  their  children  would  live  there 
after  them.  But  they  did  not  love  the  rough,  uneasy  life  for  its  own 
sake.  How  long  did  they  keep,  if  they  could,  within  sight  of  the 
sea !  The  wilderness  was  their  refuge ;  but  how  long  before  it  be- 
came their  joy  and  hope!  Here  was  their  destiny  cast;  but  their 
hearts  lingered  and  held  back.  It  was  only  as  generations  passed 
and  the  work  widened  about  them  that  their  thought  also  changed, 
and  a  new  thrill  sped  along  their  blood.  Their  life  had  been  new  and 
strange  from  their  first  landing  in  the  wilderness.  Their  houses, 
their  food,  their  clothing,  their  neighborhood  dealings  were  all 
such  as  only  the  frontier  brings.  Insensibly  they  were  themselves 
changed.  The  strange  life  became  familiar;  their  adjustment  to  it 
was  at  length  unconscious  and  without  effort;  they  had  no  plans  that 
were  not  inseparably  a  part  and  a  product  of  it.  But,  until  they 
had  turned  their  backs  once  for  all  upon  the  sea;  until  they  saw  their 
western  borders  cleared  of  the  French;  until  the  mountain  passes  bad 
grown  familiar,  and  the  lands  beyond  the  central  and  constant  theme 
of  their  hope,  the  goal  and  dream  of  their  young  men,  they  did  not 
become  an  American  people. 

When  they  did,  the  great  determining  movement  of  our  history 
began.      The  very  visages  of   the  people  changed.      That  alert  mo\e 
ment  of  the  eye,  that  openness  to  <'verv  thought  of  enterprise  01  ad 
venture,  that  nomadic  habit   which    knows   D  i   home  and   has 
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plans  ready  to  be  carried  any  whither, — all  the  marks  of  the  authen- 
tic type  of  the  "  American"'  as  we  know  him  came  into  our  life. 
The  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  song  of  the  teamster,  the  heaving 
chorus  of  boatmen  poling  their  heavy  rafts  upon  the  rivers,  the 
laughter  of  the  camp,  the  sound  of  bodies  of  men  in  the  still  forests, 
became  the  characteristic  notes  in  our  air.  A  roughened  race,  em- 
browned in  the  sun,  hardened  in  manner  by  a  coarse  life  of  change 
and  danger,  loving  the  rude  woods  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  living 
to  begin  something  new  every  day,  striking  with  the  broad  and  open 
hand,  delicate  in  nothing  but  the  touch  of  the  trigger,  leaving  cities 
in  its  track  as  if  by  accident  rather  than  design,  settling  again  to  the 
steady  ways  of  a  fixed  life  only  when  it  must:  such  was  the  Ameri- 
can people  whose  achievement  it  was  to  be  to  take  possession  of  their 
continent  from  end  to  end  ere  their  national  government  was  a  single 
century  old.  The  picture  is  a  very  singular  one !  Settled  life  and 
wild  side  by  side :  civilization  frayed  at  the  edges, — taken  forward 
in  rough  and  ready  fashion,  with  a  song  and  a  swagger, — not  by 
statesmen,  but  by  woodsmen  and  drovers,  with  axes  and  whips  and 
rifles  in  their  hands,  clad  in  buckskin,  like  huntsmen. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  here  repeated  some  of  the  first  pro- 

Ol  of  history:  that  the  life  and  methods  of  our  frontiersmen  take 

us  back  to  the  fortunes  and   hopes  of  the  men  who  crossed   Europe 

when  her  forests,  too.  were  still  thick  upon  her.      But  the  difference 

really  very  fundamental,  and  much   more   worthy  of   remark   than 

60  of  men  we  see  moving  upon  the 
of    the   earth    in   those   far  away,  q  liable   daws  when   st 

inning  e  stalwart  (L  II  as  they 

from  *  *  ny,  t<>  displace  the  Roman    in 

all  his  western  provincei  and  set  up  tin;  si:  nd   marvel 

a  working  their  new  worlc  at  their  own 

••I.  •   turn  back   a  Ion  j  in  from  the  old  and 

die  tilled  fields,  and  the  elabor 
civilization,  as  i1  were  once  more 

at  the  beginning.     1  their]  ind  their  states  with 

m  in  the  camp  and  upon  the  ordered  mareh  of  the  host.     They 

men  hardened  always  to  take  the 

I  no  in-  'hi y  in  the  new  lands  than  in 

old.  world  has  been  frontier  forthexn  from  the  first.     They 

its  from  where  Ihey 

off  in    the  old.       I'    w  diff  the  circum  f   our  first 
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tlement  and  the  building  of  new  states  on  this  side  the  sea!  Eng- 
lishmen, bred  in  law  and  ordered  government  ever  since  the  Norman 
lawyers  were  followed  a  long  live  hundred  years  ago  across  the  nar- 
row seas  by  those  masterful  administrators  of  the  strong  Plantagenet 
race,  leave  an  ancient  realm  and  come  into  a  wilderness  where  states 
have  never  been;  leave  a  land  of  art  and  letters,  which  saw  but  yes- 
terday "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  where  Shakespeare 
still  lives  in  the  gracious  leisure  of  his  closing  days  at  Stratford  in 
the  north,  where  cities  teem  with  trade  and  men  go  bravely  dight  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  turn  back  six  centuries, — nay,  a  thousand  years 
and  more, — to  the  first  work  of  building  states  in  a  wilderness! 
They  bring  the  steadied  habits  and  sobered  thoughts  of  an  ancient 
realm  into  the  wild  air  of  an  untouched  continent.  The  weary 
stretches  of  a  vast  sea  lie,  like  a  full  thousand  years  of  time,  between 
them  and  the  life  in  which  till  now  all  their  thought  was  bred.  Here 
they  stand,  as  it  were,  with  all  their  tools  left  behind,  centuries  struck 
out  of  their  reckoning,  driven  back  upon  the  long  dormant  instincts 
and  forgotten  craft  of  their  race,  not  used  this  long  age.  Look  how 
singular  a  thing:  the  work  of  a  primitive  race,  the  thought  of  a  civi- 
lized !  Hence  the  strange,  almost  grotesque  groupings  of  thought  and 
affairs  in  that  first  day  of  our  history.  Subtile  politicians  speak  the 
phrases  and  practise  the  arts  of  intricate  diplomacy  from  council 
chambers  placed  within  log  huts  within  a  clearing.  Men  in  ruffs  and 
lace  and  polished  shoe-buckles  thread  the  lonely  glades  of  primeval 
forests.  The  microscopical  distinctions  of  the  schools,  the  thin  notes 
of  a  metaphysical  theology  are  woven  in  and  out  through  the  la 
rinths  of  grave  sermons  that  run  hours  long  upon  the  still  air  of  the 
wilderness.  Belief  in  these  dim  refinements  of  dogma  is  made  the  test 
for  man  or  woman  who  seeks  admission  to  a  company  of  pioneers. 
When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  great  flood  when  so  singular  a 
thing  was  seen  as  this:  thousands  of  civilized  men  suddenly  rusti- 
cated and  bade  do  the  work  of  primitive  peoples,  —  Europe  fronts 

Of  course  there  was  a  deep  change  wrought,  if  not  in  these  men. 
at  any  rate  in  their  children;    and  every  generation  saw   the  oha 
deepen.      It  must  seem  to  every  thoughtful  man  a  notable  thing  how. 
while  the  change  was  wrought,  the  simples  of  thin.  |   e\ 

revealed  in  the  clear  air  of    the    Now    World:    how   all   accidei 
seemed  to  fall  away  from  the  structure  of  government,  and  the  sim- 
ple first  principles  were  laid  bare  that  abide  always;  how  social  dis- 
tinctions were  stripped  off,  shown  to  be  the  me]  and  m. 
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the j  were,  and  every  man  brought  once  again  to  a  clear  realization 
of  his  actual  relations  to  his  fellows !  It  was  as  if  trained  and  so- 
phisticated men  had  been  rid  of  a  sudden  of  their  sophistication  and 
of  all  the  theory  of  their  life  and  left  with  nothing  but  their  disci- 
pline of  faculty,  a  schooled  and  sobered  instinct.  And  the  fact  that 
we  kept  always,  for  close  upon  three  hundred  years,  a  like  element 
in  our  life,  a  frontier  people  always  in  our  van,  is,  so  far,  the  central 
and  determining  fact  of  our  national  history.  "  East"  and  "  West," 
an  ever-changing  line,  but  an  unvarying  experience  and  a  constant 
leaven  of  change  working  always  within  the  body  of  our  folk.  Our 
political,  our  economic,  our  social  life  has  felt  this  potent  influence 
from  the  wild  border  all  our  history  through.  The  "  West"  is  the 
great  word  of  our  history.  The  M  Westerner"  has  been  the  type  and 
master  of  our  American  life.  Now  at  length,  as  I  have  said,  we 
have  lost  our  frontier:  our  front  lies  almost  unbroken  along  all  the 
great  coast  line  of  the  western  sea.  The  Westerner,  in  some  day  soon 
to  come,  will  pass  out  of  our  life,  as  he  so  long  ago  passed  out  of  the 
life  of  the  Old  World.  Then  a  new  epoch  will  open  for  us.  Per- 
-  it  has  opened  already.  Slowly  we  shall  grow  old,  compact  our 
pie,  study  the  delicate  adjustments  of  an  intricate  society,  and 
let  the  niceties,  as  we  have  hitherto  pondered  the  bulks  and 
structural  framework,  of  government.     II;  not,  indeed,  already 

te  to  t  But  the  ]■  know.     We  can  "see  it 

••  it  whole" ;  and  Its  central  movement  and  motive  are 
•id  obvious  to  the  e 
T  11  the  first  century  of  th<    I    institution  is  rounded  out  wo  stand, 
all  the  while,  in  the  pn  I      ipendoua  westward  movement 

which  has  fill*  :   BO  v,  various  at  times   so  tragi- 

■n.     Through  all  the  long  time  there  has  been 

a  line  of   rud<  our  front  wherein  the  same  I 

and  of  in  •  I!  being  made  thai  were  made  firsl 

of  the  of  old  Virginia  and  within  tin' 

p  of  th  The  oew  life  of  the  w 

hile.-  ball  say  how  powerfully, — upon  the 

t  life  i  aoulded  the  \\ '• 

it  through  i  le  of  the  long  process  the 

impulses  and  >ry.     1    i    W-   |   has  taker 

b,  thou  ititudea  oul  of  the  old  tr< 

it  of  a                       while  the  Eaal   baa  it« 
itive  by  the  \V<   t,  her  bl 
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quickened  all  the  while,  her  youth  through  every  age  renewed. 
Who  can  say  in  a  word,  in  a  sentence,  in  a  volume,  what  destinies 
have  been  variously  wrought,  with  what  new  examples  of  growth  and 
energy,  while,  upon  this  unexampled  scale,  community  has  passed 
beyond  community  across  the  vast  reaches  of  this  great  continent ! 

The  great  process  is  the  more  significant  because  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctively a  national  process.  Until  the  Union  was  formed  and  we 
had  consciously  set  out  upon  a  separate  national  career,  we  moved 
but  timidly  across  the  nearer  hills.  Our  most  remote  settlements  lay 
upon  the  rivers  and  in  the  open  glades  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
It  was  in  the  years  that  immediately  succeeded  the  war  of  1812  that 
the  movement  into  the  West  began  to  be  a  mighty  migration.  Till 
then  our  eyes  had  been  more  often  in  the  East  than  in  the  West. 
Not  only  were  foreign  questions  to  be  settled  and  our  standing  among 
the  nations  to  be  made  good,  but  we  still  remained  acutely  conscious 
and  deliberately  conservative  of  our  Old -World  connections.  For  all 
we  were  so  new  a  people  and  lived  so  simple  and  separate  a  life,  we 
had  still  the  sobriety  and  the  circumspect  fashions  of  action  that  be- 
long to  an  old  society.  We  were,  in  government  and  manners,  but 
a  disconnected  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  seas.  Its  thought  and 
habit  still  set  us  our  standards  of  speech  and  action.  And  this,  not 
because  of  imitation,  but  because  of  actual  and  long-abiding  political 
and  social  connection  with  the  mother  country.  Our  statesmen, — 
strike  but  the  names  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Patrick  Henry  from  the 
list,  together  with  all  like  untutored  spirits,  who  stood  for  the  new, 
unreverencing  ardor  of  a  young  democracy, — our  statesmen  were  such 
men  as  might  have  taken  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
in  the  Cabinet  at  home  as  naturally  and  with  as  easy  an  adjustment 
to  their  place  and  task  as  in  the  Continental  Congress  or  in  the  im- 
mortal Constitutional  Convention.  Think  of  the  stately  ways  and 
the  grand  air  and  the  authoritative  social  understandings  of  the 
eration  that  set  the  new  government  afoot, — the  generation  of  W 
ington  and  John  Adams.  Think,  too,  of  the  conservative  tradition 
that  guided  all  the  early  history  of  that  government:  that  early  line 
of  gentlemen  Presidents:  that  steady  "cabinet  succession  to  the 
Presidency"  which  came  at  length  to  seem  almost  like  an  oligarchy 
to  the  impatient  men  who  were  shut  out  from  it.  The  line  ended, 
with  a  sort  of  chill,  in  stiff  John  Quincv  Adam-,  too  oold  a  ma:. 
be  a  people's  prince  after  the  old  order  of  Presidents;  and  the  yet 
1829,  which  saw  Jackson  oome  m,  saw  the  old  order  go  Ottl 
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The  date  is  significant.  Since  the  war  of  1812,  undertaken  as  if 
to  set  ns  free  to  move  westward,  seven  States  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Union :  and  the  whole  number  of  States  was  advanced  to  twenty- 
four.  Eleven  new  States  had  come  into  partnership  with  the  old 
thirteen.  The  voice  of  the  West  rang  through  all  our  counsels;  and, 
in  Jackson,  the  new  partners  took  possession  of  the  Government. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remember  how  men  stood  amazed  at  the  change : 
how  startled,  chagrined,  dismayed  the  conservative  States  of  the  East 
were  at  the  revolution  they  saw  effected,  the  riot  of  change  they  saw 
set  in ;  and  no  man  who  has  once  read  the  singular  story  can  forget 
how  the  eight  years  Jackson  reigned  saw  the  Government,  and  poli- 
tics themselves,  transformed.  For  long, — the  story  being  written  in 
the  regions  where  the  shock  and  surprise  of  the  change  was  greatest, — 
the  period  of  this  momentous  revolution  was  spoken  of  amongst  us 
as  a  period  of  degeneration,  the  birth -time  of  a  deep  and  permanent 
demoralization  in  our  politics.  But  we  see  it  differently  now. 
Whether  we  have  any  taste  or  stomach  for  that  rough  age  or  not, 

ever  much  we  may  wish  that  the  old  order  might  have  stood,  the 
generation  of  Madison  and  Adams  prolonged,  and  the  good  tradition 
of  the  early  days  handed  on  unbroken  and  unsullied,  we  now  know 
that  what  the  nation  underwent  in  that  day  of  change  was  not  degen- 
eration, great  and  perilous  as  were  the  errors  of  the  time,  but  regen- 
eration. The  old  order  was  changed,  once  and  for  all.  A  new 
nation   Stepped,  with  a  touch  of  er,  upon   the  Stage, — a  nation 

which   had    broken  alike   with    the   traditions    and   with    the    wil 

•tight  experience  of  the  Old  World,  and  which,  with  all  the  haste 

and  rashness  of  youth,  was  minded  to  work  out  a  separate  policy  and 

tiny  of  its  own.     It  of  hazards,  hut  there  was  nothing 

rt  of  the  new  plan.     It  was  a  wasteful  experiment,  to 

fling  out,  without  guides,  upon  untried  ways:  hut  an  abound - 

•  afforded  ;h  and  to  spare  even  for  the  wasteful. 

It  WS  I  nation  that  came  out  of  tin-  secluded  vales 

of  a  virgin  continent.     It  was  the  bold  trontiei  of  the  \\ 

sounding  in  a  T    •   timid    jhirered,  but   the  robust  wa 

joioed,   In  the  tonic  an-  of  tic-  new  day. 

oto  the  main  path.-  of  our  history. 

Ijev,'     .  tailed  '  '   '  '  ll  Sry,     'ike     the    Voice     of 

Henry  Clay,  and  spoke  old  familiar  wopl-'  <>f  eloquence.     The  first 

men  of  the  v.  ..he  in- 

V   m  the  |  •  •    •  «lea-l  and  tO  dust,   as 
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Benton  did.  But  presently  the  tone  changed,  and  it  was  the  trucu- 
lent and  masterful  accents  of  the  real  frontiersman  that  rang  domi- 
nant above  the  rest,  harsh,  impatient,  and  with  an  evident  dash  of 
temper.  The  East  slowly  accustomed  itself  to  the  change;  caught 
the  movement,  though  it  grumbled  and  even  trembled  at  the  pace ; 
and  managed  most  of  the  time  to  keep  in  the  running.  But  it  was 
always  henceforth  to  be  the  West  that  set  the  pace.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  questions  that  have  ruled  our  spirits  as  a  nation  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  The  public  land  question,  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, and  the  question  of  slavery, — these  dominate  from  first  to  last. 
It  was  the  West  that  made  each  one  of  these  the  question  that  it  was. 
Without  the  free  lands  to  which  every  man  who  chose  might  go,  there 
would  not  have  been  that  easy  prosperity  of  life  and  that  high  stand- 
ard of  abundance  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  that,  if  we 
were  to  have  manufactures  and  a  diversified  industry  at  all,  we 
should  foster  new  undertakings  by  a  system  of  protection  which 
would  make  the  profits  of  the  factory  as  certain  and  as  abundant  as 
the  profits  of  the  farm.  It  was  the  constant  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  constant  march  of  wagon  trains  into  the  West,  that  made 
it  so  cardinal  a  matter  of  policy  whether  the  great  national  domain 
should  be  free  land  or  not:  and  that  was  the  land  question.  It  was 
the  settlement  of  the  West  that  transformed  slavery  from  an  accepted 
institution  into  passionate  matter  of  controversy. 

Slavery  within  the  States  of  the  Union  stood  sufficiently  protected 
by  every  solemn  sanction  the  Constitution  could  afl'ord.  No  man 
could  touch  it  there,  think,  or  hope,  or  purpose  what  he  might.  But 
where  new  States  were  to  be  made  it  was  not  so.  There  at  every  step 
choice  must  be  made:  slavery  or  no  slavery? — a  new  choice  for  even- 
new  State:  a  fresh  act  of  origination  to  go  with  every  fresh  act  of 
organization.  Had  there  been  no  Territories,  there  could  have  been 
no  slavery  question,  except  by  revolution  and  contempt  of  fundamen- 
tal law.  But  with  a  continent  to  be  peopled,  the  ohoice  thrust  itself 
insistently  forward  at  every  step  and  upon  every  hand.  This  \ 
the  slavery  question:  not  what  should  be  done  to  reverse  the  | 
but  what  should  be  done  to  redeem  the  future.  It  was  so  men  of 
that  day  saw  it, — and  so  also  must  historians  Bee  it.  We  must  not 
mistake  the  programme  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the  platform 
of  the  Republican  party,  or  forget  that  the  very  war  itself  was  be 
ere  any  purpose  of  abolition  took  shape  amongst  those  who  were 
statesmen  and  in  authority.      It  was  a  question,  not  of  freeing  men. 
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but  of  preserving  a  Free  Soil.  Kansas  showed  us  what  the  problem 
was,  not  South  Carolina:  and  it  was  the  Supreme  Court,  not  the 
slave -owners,  who  formulated  the  matter  for  our  thought  and  purpose. 
And  so,  upon  every  hand  and  throughout  every  national  ques- 
tion, was  the  commerce  between  East  and  West  made  up:  that  com- 
merce and  exchange  of  ideas,  inclinations,  purposes,  and  principles 
which  has  constituted  the  moving  force  of  our  life  as  a  nation.  Men 
illustrate  the  operation  of  these  singular  forces  better  than  questions 
can :  and  no  man  illustrates  it  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Great  captains  with  their  guns  and  drums 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour  ; 
But  at  last  silence  comes  : 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 
Dur  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American." 

It  is  a  poet's  verdict;  but  it  rings  in  the  authentic  tone  of  the  seer. 
It  must  be  also  the  verdict  of  history.  He  would  be  a  rash  man  who 
should  say  he  understood  Abraham  Lincoln.  No  doubt  natures  deep 
as  his,  and  various  almost  to  the  point  of  self-contradiction,  can  be 
sounded  only  by  the  judgment  of  men  of  a  like  sort, — if  any  such 
there  be.  But  some  things  we  all  may  see  and  judge  concerning 
him.  V  i  .v  in  him  the  type  and  flower  of  our  growth.  It  is  as 
Nature  had   made  a  typical    American,  and    then   had    added  with 

ral  hand  I  al  quality  of  genirj  show   as  what  the  type 

could  be.     Lincoln  thing  to  bis  birth,  everything  to  his 

rth:  had  no  training  what.  I  e  himself;  no  nurture,  but 

only  a  wild  and  native  strength.      His  life  was  his  schooling,  and 

of  it  iravi-  t<»  his  chaj  i  new  touch  of  development. 

II    -  ■  .  •:    not   only,  but    his    perception    a  •    led  with    his 

life.     I;  -is  they  1  and  more  abroad,  beheld  the 

i    comprehended    it  :    and    the   lad    who   had    1  < 

.  incial  became,   when  to  manhood,  the 

.n  all   the   nation  who  held  the  whole  people  singly  in  his 

:t:  —  held  even    the   Southern    people    there,  and    would    have  won 

in  him  what  we  musi  ''all  the  perfect 
fit  of  nat,  th,  the  rounding  out  and  nationalization 

<•      .1  '•>']"'•  "",  Of  the  nation,  hut. 

of  the  \V<   •      For  all  1  b  was  in  1  irmy  heart 

ful  man,  and  staunch  and  simple  loyalty  to  al]  who  to 
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him,  be  learned  nothing  in  the  East;  kept  always  the  flavor  of  the 
rough  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred:  was  never  more  than  a 
frontier  soldier  and  gentleman.  Lincoln  differed  from  Jackson  by 
all  the  length  of  his  unmatched  capacity  to  learn.  Jackson  could 
understand  only  men  of  his  own  kind ;  Lincoln  could  understand  men 
of  all  sorts  and  from  every  region  of  the  land:  seemed  himself,  in- 
deed, to  be  all  men  by  turns,  as  mood  succeeded  mood  in  his  strange 
nature.  He  never  ceased  to  stand,  in  his  bony  angles,  the  express 
image  of  the  ungainly  frontiersman.  His  mind  never  lost  the  vein 
of  coarseness  that  had  marked  him  grossly  when  a  youth.  And  yet 
how  he  grew  and  strengthened  in  the  real  stuff  of  dignity  and  great- 
ness :  how  nobly  he  could  bear  himself  without  the  aid  of  grace !  He 
kept  always  the  shrewd  and  seeing  eye  of  the  woodsman  and  the 
hunter,  and  the  flavor  of  wild  life  never  left  him  :  and  yet  how  easily 
his  "view  widened,  to  great  affairs :  how  surely  he  perceived  the  value 
and  the  significance  of  whatever  touched  him  and  made  him  neigh- 
bor to  itself ! 

Lincoln's  marvellous  capacity  to  extend  his  comprehension  to  the 
measure  of  what  he  had  in  hand  is  the  one  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  man :  and  to  study  the  development  of  that  capacity  in  him  is 
little  less  than  to  study,  where  it  is  as  it  were  perfectly  registered, 
the  national  life  itself.  This  boy  lived  his  youth  in  Illinois  when  it 
was  a  frontier  State.  The  youth  of  the  State  was  coincident  with 
his  own :  and  the  man  and  his  State  kept  equal  pace  in  their  striding 
advance  to  maturity.  The  frontier  population  was  an  intensely  politi- 
cal population.  It  felt  to  the  quick  the  throb  of  the  nation' s  life, — 
for  the  nation's  life  ran  through  it,  going  its  eager  way  to  the  west- 
ward. The  West  was  not  separate  from  the  East.  Its  communi- 
ties were  every  day  receiving  fresh  members  from  the  East,  and  the 
fresh  impulse  of  direct  suggestion.  Their  blood  flowed  to  them 
straight  from  the  warmest  veins  of  the  older  communities.  More 
than  that,  elements  which  were  separated  in  the  East  were  united  in 
the  West:  which  displayed  to  the  eye  as  it  were  a  sort  of  epitomi 
the  most  active  and  permanent  forces  of  the  national  life.  In  sueh 
communities  as  these  Lincoln  mixed  daily  from  the  first  with  men 
of  every  sort  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  country.  With  them  he 
discussed  neighborhood  politics,  the  polities  of  the  State,  the  polities 
of  the  nation, — and  his  mind  became  travelled  as  lie  talked.  11 
plainly  amongst  such  neighbors,  there  in  Illinois,  must  it  have  be 
come  evident  that  national  questions  v.  more  and   motf 
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in  the  West  as  the  years  went  by:  coming  as  it  were  to  meet  them. 
Lincoln  went  twice  down  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  slow  rafts  that 
carried  wares  to  its  month,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  so  used  to 
look  directly  and  point-blank  upon  men  and  affairs,  characteristic 
regions  of  the  South.  He  worked  his  way  slowly  and  sagaciously, 
with  that  larger  sort  of  sagacity  which  so  marked  him  all  his  life, 
into  the  active  business  of  State  politics ;  sat  twice  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  then  for  a  term  in  Congress, — his  sensitive  and  seeing 
mind  open  all  the  while  to  every  turn  of  fortune  and  every  touch  of 
nature  in  the  moving  affairs  he  looked  upon.  All  the  while,  too,  he 
continued  to  canvass,  piece  by  piece,  every  item  of  politics,  as  of  old, 
with  his  neighbors,  familiarly  around  the  stove,  or  upon  the  corners 
of  the  street,  or  more  formally  upon  the  stump;  and  kept  always  in 
direct  contact  with  the  ordinary  views  of  ordinary  men.  Meanwhile 
he  read,  as  nobody  else  around  him  read,  and  sought  to  gain  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  speech,  with  the  conscious  purpose  to  prevail  in 
its  use :  derived  zest  from  the  curious  study  of  mathematical  proof, 
and  amusement  as  well  as  strength  from  the  practice  of  clean  and 
naked  statements  of  truth.  It  was  all  irregularly  done,  but  strenu- 
ously, with  the  same  instinct  throughout,  and  with  a  steady  access 
of  facility  and  power.  There  was  no  sudden  leap  for  this  man,  any 
more  than  for  other  men,  from  crudeness  to  finished  power,  from  an 
understanding  of  the  people  of  Illinois  to  an  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And  thus  he  came  at  last,  with  in- 
finit  md  a  wonder  of  endurance,  to  his  great  national  task 

with   a  self-trained  fcy  which   no   man   could   match,  and   made 

upon  .-  libera]  as  the  life  of  the  people.     You  could  Dot  then 

set  this  athlete  a  pace  in  1-  ;  or  in  perceiving   that  was   too  hard 

for  hirn.      Be  blew  the  people   and  their  life  Bfl  DO  other  man   did  or 
Id:   ind  DO  in  his  pla<  -uh.r  in  all  the  annals  of  mari- 

ne  "brave  foreseeing,  patient  man'1  of   the  people. 

0W  birth  of  our  Q<  1  A  in.  " 

We   bare  '■•  onal   man   presiding   ova  ratal   men. 

understood  I  l<    E     I  than  the    Easl  understood  him   or 

from  whom  he  s.pr  ,  ind  this  is  i  -v  note- 

circun  1  in  thi         j  ilar 

of  thi.-  nan.     Is  n   |         .e  the  East   remain  onal 

.'. 

i  handed,  upri  rur  pin< 

icale  '»(  a  I  :»«•  \ our 
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is  an  inspiring  programme  for  the  woodsman  and  the  pioneer;  but 
how  are  you  to  be  brown-banded  in  a  city  office?  What  if  you 
never  see  the  upright  pines?  How  are  you  to  have  so  big  a  purpose 
on  so  small  a  part  of  the  hemisphere?  As  it  has  grown  old,  un- 
questionably, the  East  has  grown  sectional.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  prairie  in  its  city  streets,  or  of  the  embrowned  ranchman  and 
farmer  in  its  well-dressed  men.  Its  ports  teem  with  shipping  from 
Europe  and  the  Indies.  Its  newspapers  run  upon  the  themes  of  an 
Old  World.  It  hears  of  the  great  plains  of  the  continent  as  of  for- 
eign parts,  which  it  may  never  think  to  see  except  from  a  car  win- 
dow. Its  life  is  self-centred  and  selfish.  The  West,  save  where 
special  interests  centre  (as  in  those  pockets  of  silver  where  men's  eves 
catch  as  it  were  an  eager  gleam  from  the  very  ore  itself) :  the  West 
is  in  less  danger  of  sectionalization.  Who  shall  say  in  that  wide 
country  where  one  region  ends  and  another  begins,  or,  in  that  free 
and  changing  society,  where  one  class  ends  and  another  begins? 

This,  surely,  is  the  moral  of  our  history.  The  East  has  spent 
and  been  spent  for  the  West:  has  given  forth  her  energy,  her  young 
men  and  her  substance,  for  the  new  regions  that  have  been  a-making 
all  the  century  through.  But  has  she  learned  as  much  as  she  has 
taught,  or  taken  as  much  as  she  has  given?  Look  what  it  is  that 
has  now  at  last  taken  place.  The  westward  march  has  stopped,  upon 
the  final  slopes  of  the  Pacific;  and  now  the  plot  thickens.  Popula- 
tions turn  upon  their  old  paths;  fill  in  the  spaces  they  passed  by 
neglected  in  their  first  journey  in  search  of  a  land  of  promise;  settle 
to  a  life  such  as  the  East  knows  as  well  as  the  West, — nay,  much 
better.  With  the  change,  the  pause,  the  settlement,  our  people  draw 
into  closer  groups,  stand  face  to  face,  to  know  each  other  and  be 
known ;  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  East  to  learn  in  her  turn :  to 
broaden  her  understanding  of  political  and  economic  conditions  to 
the  scale  of  a  hemisphere,  as  her  own  poet  bade.  Let  us  bo  sure 
that  we  get  the  national  temperament;  send  our  minds  abroad  upon 
the  continent,  become  neighbors  to  all  the  people  that  live  upon  it, 
and  lovers  of  them  all,  as  Lincoln  was. 

Read  but  your  history  aright,  and  you  shall  not  tind  the  task  too 
hard.      Your  own  local  history,  look  but  deep  enough,  tolls  tho  tale 
you  must  take  to  heart.      Here  upon  our  own  seaboard,  as  truly  as 
ever  in  the  West,  was  once  a   national   frontier,  with  an  elder    1 
beyond  tho  seas.      Here,  too,  various  peoples  combined,  and  elements 

separated  elsewhere  effected   a   tolerant   and   wholesome    mixture. 
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Here  too  the  national  stream  flowed  full  and  strong,  bearing  a  thou- 
sand things  upon  its  currents.  Let  us  resume  and  keep  the  vision 
of  that  time :  know  ourselves,  our  neighbors,  our  destiny,  with  lifted 
and  open  eyes:  see  our  history  truly,  in  its  great  proportions:  be 
ourselves  liberal  as  the  great  principles  we  profess;  and  so  be  the 
people  who  might  have  again  the  heroic  adventures  and  do  again  the 
heroic  work  of  the  past.  Tis  thus  we  shall  renew  our  youth  and 
secure  our  age  against  decay. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY'S  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE.1 

In  this  series  of  papers  I  Lave  been  trying  to  note  some  of  the 
more  definite  literary  forces  which  tended  to  mould  English  opinion 
during  the  epoch  of  the  present  Queen.  I  can  remember  the  issues 
of  nearly  all  the  greater  products  of  the  Victorian  writers,  or  at  least 
the  heyday  of  their  early  fame.  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  any 
living  writer,  and  shall  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  writers  of  our 
country.  I  shall  not  presume  to  weigh  the  great  writers  of  the 
American  continent,  however  well  I  may  think  I  know  them,  how- 
ever much  I  know  that  I  admire  them.  Nor  shall  I  permit  myself 
to  speak  of  those  living  lights  of  literature  from  whom  we  may  yet 
receive  work  even  surpassing  that  of  those  who  are  gone. 

My  business  is  not  that  of  a  critic,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  the  presumption  of  aspiring  to  any  critical  office.  There 
are  plenty  of  critics — there  are  eminent  critics,  who  guide  or  express 
the  judgment  of  the  public.  My  aim  has  been  not  so  much  to  weigh 
each  writer  in  the  delicate  balance  of  pure  literary  merit,  but  rather, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  of  ideas  and  of  manners,  to 
record  the  successive  influences  which,  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so, 
have  moulded  or  reflected  English  opinion  through  printed  books,  be 
they  of  the  dogmatic  or  of  the  imaginative  order.  In  so  doing,  I 
have  to  speak  of  writers  whose  vogue  is  passing  away  with  the  present 
generation,  or  those  of  whom  we  must  admit  very  grave  defects  and 
feebleness.  Some  of  them  may  be  little  cared  for  to-day ;  though 
they  have  a  place  in  the  evolution  of  British  society  and  thought. 

Charles  Kingsley  has  such  a  place — not  by  reason  of  any  great 
work  or  any  very  rare  quality  of  his  own,  but  by  virtue  of  his  ver 
satility,  his  verve,  his  fecundity,  his  irrepressible  gift  of  breaking  out 
in  some  new  line,  his  strong  and  reckless  sympathy,  and  above  all 
by  real  literary  brilliance.  Where  he  failed  to  impress,  to  teach,  to 
inspire — almost  even  though  he  stirred  men  to  anger  or  laughter — 
Charles  Kingsley  for  a  generation  continued  to  interest  the  public 
scatter  amongst  them  ideas  or  problems;  be  made  many  people  think, 

1  Oopj  right  also  la  England 
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and  gave  many  people  delight.  He  woke  them  up  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  about  all  sorts  of  things.  He  wrote  lyrics,  songs,  dramas, 
romances,  sermons,  Platonic  dialogues,  newspaper  articles,  children's 
fairy  books,  scientific  manuals,  philosophical  essays,  lectures,  extrava- 
ganzas, and  theological  polemics.  Hardly  any  of  these  were  quite  in 
the  first  rank,  and  some  of  them  were  thin,  flashy,  and  almost  silly. 
But  most  of  them  had  the  saving  gift  of  getting  home  to  the  interests, 
ideas,  and  tastes  of  the  great  public,  and  he  made  them  think  even 
when  he  was  very  wrong  himself.  Such  activity,  such  keenness,  such 
command  of  literary  resources,  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  man  of 
warm  feeling  and  generous  impulses ;  and  thus,  if  Charles  Kingsley  is 
no  longer  with  very  many  either  prophet  or  master,  he  was  a  literary 
influence  of  at  least  the  second  rank  in  his  own  generation. 

This  would  not  be  enough  if  it  stood  alone;  but  there  were 
moments  in  which  he  bounded  into  the  first  rank.  It  would  hardly 
be  safe  to  call  Kingsley  a  poet  of  great  pretension,  although  there  are 
passages  in  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy"  and  in  the  "  Ballads"  of  real 
power,  but  he  has  written  songs  which,  as  songs  for  the  voice,  have 
hardly  been  surpassed  by  Tennyson  himself.  "  The  Sands  of  Dee" 
and  "  The  Three  Fishers,"  if  not  poetry  of  quite  perfect  kind,  have 
that  incommunicable  and  indescribable  element  of  the  cantnbiJe  which 

them  to  the  wail  of  a  sympathetic  voice  perhaps  even  better  than 
any  song-  of  the  most  finished  poetry.  A  true  song  must  be  simple, 
familiar,  musically  suggestive  of  a  single  touching  idea,  and  nothing 
more.  And  this  is  just  the  mysterious  quality  of  these  songs  and  the 
source  of  their  immense  popularity.  Again,  without  pretending 
that  Kingsley  is  a  great  novelist,  there  are  scenes,  especially  descrip- 
,  in  '"  Ilvpatia,"  in  "  Westward  Il<>!"  which  belong  to  the 

of  literary  painting,  and  have  hardly  any  superior 

in   the  romai  i  our  era.     No  romances,   except  Thackeray's, 

have  the  m  of  style  in  such  profusion  and  variety;    and 

Tha  elf  iras  do  suoh  poet  of  natural  beauty  as  Charles 

Kii  it  remembered,  who  by  sheer  force  of  imagi- 

ild  realize  for  as  Ian  ad  climates  of  which  he  him- 

self had  no  sort  of    exp  lv.        B  Ott  himself  has  hardly  done 

with  so  vi\  id  a  bru 

Ki  striking  example  of  that  which  is  so  characteristic 

of  recent  English  literature — its  strong,  practical,  social,  ethical,  or 

1  bent.     It  ii  in  marked  contrast  with    French   literature. 

IV   are    alv.  j  their    Literary  glftfl  to  preaoh,   t<>  teach, 
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to  promulgate  a  new  soeial  or  religious  movement,  to  reform  somebody 
or  something,  to  illustrate  a  new  doctrine.  From  first  to  last, 
Carlyle  regarded  himself  even  more  as  preacher  than  as  artist :  so  does 
his  follower,  Mr.  Buskin.  Macaulay  seemed  to  write  history  in 
order  to  prove  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Whig  to  the  Tory ; 
and  Froude  and  Freeman  write  history  to  enforce  their  own  moral. 
Disraeli's  novels  were  the  programme  of  a  party  and  the  defence  of  a 
cause ;  and  even  Dickens  and  Thackeray  plant  their  knives  deep  into 
the  social  abuses  of  their  time.  Charles  Kingsley  was  not  professed 
novelist,  nor  professed  man  of  letters.  He  was  novelist,  poet,  essayist, 
and  historian,  almost  by  accident,  or  with  ulterior  aims.  Essentially, 
he  was  a  moralist,  a  preacher,  a  socialist,  a  reformer,  and  a  theologian. 
To  begin  with  his  poetry,  and  he  himself  began  his  literary  career 
with  verses  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  he  began  to  w/ite  poetry  almost  as 
a  child,  and  some  of  his  earlier  verses  are  his  best.  If  Kingsley, 
with  all  his  literary  gifts,  was  never  quite  in  the  first  rank  in  any- 
thing, he  came  nearest  to  being  a  poet  of  mark.  Some  of  his  ballads 
almost  touch  the  high -water  mark  of  true  ballad  poetry,  with  its 
abrupt  fierce  blows  of  tragedy  and  pathos,  its  simple  touches  of  primi- 
tive rude  speech,  its  reserve  of  force,  its  unspoken  mysteries.  At  any 
rate,  Kingsley 's  best  ballads  have  no  superior  in  the  ballads  of  the 
Victorian  era  in  lilt,  in  massiveness  of  stroke,  in  strange  unexpected 
turns.  "  The  Weird  Lady"  is  an  astonishing  piece  for  a  lad  of  twenty- 
one — it  begins  with,  "  The  swevens  came  up  round  Harold  the  Earl, 
Like  motes  in  the  sunn&s  beam" — and  it  ends  with  the  stanza: 

"  A  white  dove  out  of  the  coffin  flew ; 

Earl  Harold's  mouth  it  kist ; 
He  fell  on  his  face,  wherever  he  stood  ; 
And  the  white  dove  carried  his  soul  to  God 

Or  ever  the  bearers  wist." 

That  is  pure  and  rare  ballad  poetry. 

A  "  New  Forest  Ballad"  is  also  good: 

"They  dug  three  graves  in  Lyndhurst  yard 
They  dug  them  side  by  side  ; 
Two  yeomen  lie  there,  and  a  maiden  fair, 
A  widow  and  never  a  bride. " 

So  too  is  the  "  Outlaw" : 

"And  when  I'm  taen  and  bangit,  mither,  a  brittliug  o*  inv  dtvr, 
Ye'll  no  leave  your  bairn  to  the  oorbie  craws,  t<>  dangla  in  the  ail ; 

But  ye'll  send  up  my  tw;i  d0H06  brethren,  end  ye'll  steal  me  fra  the  tree, 
And  bury  mo  upon  the  brown,  brown  muirs,    where  I  ;i_\  e  lo\ed  10  bt 
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The  famous  ballad  in  "  Yeast"  would  have  been  a  great  success  if 
Kingsley  would  have  limited  it  to  five  stanzas  instead  of  twenty. 
What  a  ring  there  is  in : 

"  The  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 
Over  the  crest  of  the  hill — " 

If  he  could  only  have  been  satisfied  with  the  first  five  stanzas  what  a 
ballad  it  would  have  been ! — 

"  She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation 

And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood, 
And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 
Rose  up  to  the  throne  of  God. " 

That  was  enough  for  a  ballad,  but  not  for  a  political  novel.  The 
other  fifteen  stanzas  were  required  for  his  story ;  they  may  be  vigor- 
ous rhetoric,  impressive  moralising,  but  they  are  too  argumentative 
'and  too  rhetorical  to  be  ballad  poetry.  It  is  curious  how  much  of 
Kingsley's  work,  both  poetry  and  prose,  is  inspired  by  his  love  of 
sport  and  his  indignation  at  game  laws! 

His  songs,  spoiled  as  they  are  to  our  ears  by  poor  music  and,  too 
often,  maudlin  voices,  are  as  good  songs  and  as  fitted  for  singing  as 
any  in  our  time.  "  The  Sands  of  Dee,"  hacknied  and  vulgarised  as  it 
is  by  the  banalities  of  the  drawing-room,  is  really  (to  use  a  hacknied 
and  vulgarised  phrase)  a  M  haunting"  piece  of  song;  and  though  Rus- 
kin  may  pronounce  u  the  cruel  crawling  foam"  to  be  a  false  use  of  the 
pathetic  fallacy,  for  what  it  professes  to  be  the  song  is  a  thing  to  live. 
I  have  always  felt  more  kindly  toward  the  East  wind  since  Kingsley's 
"Welcome,  wild  North-Easter!" ;  and  his  Church  Hymns  such  as — 
"  Who  will  say  the  world  isdying?*1  and  '"  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand,  at  hand!" — are  far  above  the  level  oven  of  the  better  modern 
hymns. 

\V<;  have   doI   yet  touched   upon    Kingsley's  longest  and    most 

ambitious  poem — u  The  Saint's  Tragedy . "     With  all   its  merits  and 

a  mi  I'   v. ,  :!v  a  controversial  diatribe 

nst  the  celibacy  and  priestcrafl  of  Romanism,  and  was  originally 

designed    to    he    in     pro  That  ifl    QOt   a   saf«;   basis    for   a    dramatic 

m,  and  the  poem  suffers  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  great  part  a 

•I  le-t.     It.  would  liave  made  a  most  interesting  historical 

a  mediaeval  pendant  to  M  Hypatia" ;  hut  it  is  not  a  greal 

lyrical  drama.     A      re  h     •   bad  no  great  lyrical  drama  at  all  aince 

*  Manfred n  and  "Gain,"  that  is  not  sayii  .  rmuch  initsdisprai 
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There  are  powerful  passages,  much  poetic  grace  in  the  piece;  but  the 
four  thousand  lines  of  this  elaborate  polemical  poem  rather  wearj  us, 
and  a  perfervid  appeal  to  the  Protestantism  and  uxoriousness  of 
Britons  should  have  been  cast  into  other  moulds. 

The  long  poem  of  "  Andromeda"  almost  succeeds  in  that  impos- 
sible feat — reviving  the  hexameter  in  English.  It  may  be  a  hard 
saying  to  the  countrymen  of  Longfellow,  but  the  truth  is  that  the 
hexameter  is  a  metrical  monster  in  our  English  speech.  The  paucity 
of  easy  dactyls  and  the  absence  of  all  spondees  in  English,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  consonants  over  vowels,  the  want  of  inflected  forms, 
make  the  hexameter  incapable  of  transplantation;  and  this  magnifi- 
cent metre  loses  with  us  all  its  majesty,  its  ease,  its  beauty.  The  very 
line  can  hardly  be  printed  on  an  ordinary  page,  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  letters  in  each  English  verse  causes  an  unsightly  doubling  of  the 
lines,  chokes  the  voice,  and  wearies  the  ear.  In  the  hexameter  line  of 
Homer  there  are  about  thirty  letters,  of  which  only  twelve  are  con- 
sonants; in  the  English  hexameter  there  are  often  sixty  letters,  of 
which  nearly  forty  are  consonants.  And  the  Homeric  hexameter  will 
have  six  words  where  the  English  hexameter  has  twelve  or  fourteen. 
Yet  having  set  himself  this  utterly  hopeless  and  thankless  task,  to 
write  English  hexameters,  Kingsley  produced  some  five  hundred  lines 
of  "  Andromeda,"  which  in  rhythm,  ease,  rapidity,  and  metrical  cor- 
rectness are  quite  amongst  the  best  in  the  language.  It  is  very  rare 
to  meet  with  any  English  hexameter  which  in  rhythm,  stress,  and 
prosody  is  perfectly  accurate.  "  Andromeda"  contains  many  such 
lines,  as  for  example: 

"Violet,  asphodel,  ivy,  and  vine -leaves,  roses  and  lilies — 
Nereid,  siren,  and  triton,  and  dolphin,  and  arrowy  fishes." 

These  lines  are  true  hexameters,  chiefly  because  they  consist  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words;  and  they  have  little  more  than  forty  letters,  of 
which  barely  more  than  half  are  consonants.  But  hexameters  con- 
sisting of  purely  English  words,  especially  of  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
halt  and  stammer  like  a  schoolboy's  exercise.  The  attempt  of 
Kingsley  in  "  Andromeda"  is  most  ingenious  and  most,  instruem 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  Kingsley 'a  poetry  because,  though 
he  was  hardly  a  "minor  poet," — an  order  wliieh  now  boasts  sixty 
members — he  wrote  a  few  short  pieoes  which  came  wonderfully  near 
being  a  great  success.  And  again,  it  is  the  imaginative  element 
in  all    his  work,  the  creative    tire   and    the  vivid    life  which    he   threw 
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into  his  prose  as  much  as  his  verse,  into  his  controversies  as  much 
as  into  his  fictions,  that  gave  them  their  popularity  and  their 
savour.  Nearly  every  one  of  Kingsley's  imaginative  works  was 
polemical,  full  of  controversy,  theological,  political,  social,  and  racial; 
and  this  alone  prevented  them  from  being  great  works.  Interesting 
works  they  are;  full  of  vigour,  beauty,  and  ardent  conception;  and 
it  is  wonderful  that  so  much  art  and  fancy  could  be  thrown  into  what 
is  in  substance  polemical  pamphleteering. 

Of  them  all  "  Hypatia"  is  the  best  known  and  the  best  conceived. 
u  Hypatia"  was  written  in  1853  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  and 
was  on  the  face  of  it  a  controversial  work.  Its  sub-title  was — "  New 
Foes  with  an  Old  Face, " — its  preface  elaborates  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ideas  that  it  teaches,  the  very  titles  of  the  chapters  bear  biblical 
phrases  and  classical  moralising  as  their  style.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  local  colouring  and  the  detail  of  its 
elaborate  history;  but  the  life,  realism,  and  pictorial  brilliancy  of 
the  scenes  give  it  a  power  which  is  rare  indeed  in  an  historical  novel. 
It  has  not  the  great  and  full  knowledge  of  "  Eomola, "  much  less  the 
consummate  style  and  setting  of  "  Esmond";  but  it  has  a  vividness, 
a  rapidity,  a  definiteness  which  completely  enthral  the  imagination 
and  stamp  its  scenes  on  the  memory.  It  is  that  rare  thing,  an  histori- 
cal romance  which  docs  not  drag.  It  is  not  one  of  those  romances  of 
which  we  fail  to  understand  the  incidents,  and  often  forget  what  the 
ant  to  get.  N<>  one  who  has  read  "  Hypatia"  in  early 
life  will  fail  t  .'niter  its  chief  scenes  or  its   leading  characters,  if 

he  lives  to  old  age.      After  forty  years  this  romance  has  been  cast  into 
a  di  id  placed   upon  the  London  stage,  and  it  is  frequently  the 

bject  of  some  pictun 

1  of    "  Hyp  t  a"  afl   a   romance,   it   is   right  to  OOII 

r  the  furious  tangle  of  difficulties  which  Kingsley  crowded  into 
his  task.     I'  istio  historical  novel  dated  in  an  age  of 

which  the  {>u!>lw  oothi]  ountry  of  which  the  author 

bad  DO  but  which  many  of  us  know  under  wholly  altered 

conditions.     It  was  to  m  control   nries  ai  to  tin-  older  ami  the 

of  Christianity  i  Polytheism,  Judaism,  and  Mone- 

tae Romanism,  Scepticism,  and  German  meta- 

physics; it  was  to  denounce  celibacy  and  monasticism,   to  glorify 

ar  ( 'iii .  tianity,  to  j  pictures  of  Qn  a  nous- 

I   Soman  pa  cality,  and   finally   to  secure  He-  apotheosis  of 

nan  heroi  m.      And  in  spite  of  these  incongruous  and  in- 
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compatible  aims,  the  story  still  remains  a  vivid  and  fascinating 
tale.  That  makes  it  a  real  tour -de -force.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
many  of  the  faults  of  Bulwer,  a  certain  staginess,  melodramatic 
soliloquies,  careless  incongruities,  crude  sensationalism — but  withal, 
it  has  some  of  the  merits  of  Bulwer  at  his  best,  in  "  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  "Rienzi,"  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,"— the 
play  of  human  passion  and  adventure,  intensity  of  reproduction 
however  inaccurate  in  detail;  it  has  "go,"  intelligibility,  memora- 
bility. The  characters  interest  us,  the  scenes  amuse  us,  the  pictures 
are  not  forgotten.  The  stately  beauty  of  Hypatia,  the  fascination  of 
Pelagia,  the  childlike  nature  of  Philammon,  the  subtle  cynicism  of 
Raphael  Aben-Ezra,  the  mighty  audacity  of  the  Goths,  the  fanati- 
cism of  Cyril,  and  the  strange  clash  of  three  elements  of  civilisation, 
— Graeco-Roman,  Christian,  Teutonic — give  us  definite  impressions, 
leave  a  permanent  imprint  on  our  thoughts.  There  are  extravagances, 
theatricalities,  impossibilities  enough.  The  Gothic  princes  comport 
themselves  like  British  seamen  ashore  in  Suez  or  Bombay ;  Raphael 
talks  like  young  Lancelot  Smith  in  "  Yeast" ;  Hypatia  is  a  Greek 
Argemone;  and  Bishop  Synesius  is  merely  an  African  fifth  century 
Charles  Kingsley,  what  Sidney  Smith  called  a  "squarson,"  or  com- 
pound of  squire  and  parson.  Still,  after  all — bating  grandiloquences 
and  incongruities  and  "errors  excepted," — "Hypatia"  lives,  moves, 
and  speaks  to  us ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  vitality  and  interest,  is  amongst 
the  very  few  successes  in  historical  romance  in  the  whole  Victorian 
literature. 

"Westward  Ho!"  shares  with  "  Hypatia"  the  merit  of  being  a 
successful  historical  romance.  It  is  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of 
"Hypatia,"  it  is  more  mature,  more  carefully  written.  It  is  not 
laden  with  the  difficulties  of  "  Hypatia"  ;  it  is  only  in  part  an  histori- 
cal romance  at  all ;  the  English  scenery  was  one  which  Kingsley  knew 
perfectly  and  from  boyhood;  and  the  only  controversy  involved  was 
the  interminable  debate  about  Jesuit  mendacity  and  Romanist  pre 
craft.  So  that,  if  "Westward  Ho!"  does  not  present  us  with  the 
weaknesses  and  the  dilemmas  of  "  Hypatia,  "  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
so  brilliant  or  so  rich  with  interest.  But  it  has  real  and  lasting  quali- 
ties. The  Devon  coast  scenery  which  Kingsley  knew  and  loved,  the 
West  Indian  and  tropical  scenery,  which  he  loved  but  did  not  know. 
are  both  painted  with  wonderful  force  of  imaginative  oolour.  When 
one  recalls  all  that  Kingsley  has  done  in  the  landscape  of  romance, — 
Alexandria  and   the  desert  of  the  Nile,   West   Indian  jungl< 
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rivers,  Bideford  Bay,  his  own  heaths  in  "  Yeast, "  the  fever-dens  of 
London  in  "  Alton  Locke, " — one  is  almost  inclined  to  rank  him  in  this 
single  gift  of  description  as  first  of  all  the  novelists  since  Scott. 
Compared  with  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  Kingsley's  pictures  of 
country,  Bulwer's  and  Disraeli's  are  conventional;  even  those  of 
Dickens  are  but  local;  Thackeray  and  Trollope  have  no  interest  in 
landscape  at  all;  George  Eliot's  keen  interest  is  not  so  spontaneous 
as  Kingsley's,  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  wonderful  gift  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  narrow  field  of  her  own  experience.  But  Kingsley,  as 
a  landscape  painter,  can  image  to  us  other  continents  and  many  zones, 
and  he  carries  us  to  distant  climates  with  astonishing  force  of  reality. 

"  Two  Years  Ago"  has  some  vigorous  scenes,  but  it  has  neither 
the  merits  nor  the  defects  of  Kingsley  in  historical  romance.  Its 
scene  is  too  near  for  his  fine  imagination  to  work  poetically,  and 
it  is  too  much  of  a  sermon  and  pamphlet  to  be  worth  a  second  or  a 
third  reading;  and  as  to  "  Hereward  the  Wake,"  I  must  confess  to 
not  having  been  able  to  complete  even  a  first  reading,  and  that  after 
sundry  trials.  Of  Kingsley's  remaining  fanciful  pieces  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  "  The  Heroes''  still  remains,  after  forty  years,  the  child's 
introduction  to  Greek  mythology,  and  is  still  the  best  book  of  its 
class.  When  we  compare  it  with  another  attempt  by  a  romancer  of 
genius,    and  set  it  1  the   sticky  dullness   of   M  The  Tanglewood 

Tales,"'  it  looks  like  a  real  group  of  Tanagra  figurines  placed  beside 
a  painted  pla  Cingsle]  Sei  ies,w  in  spite  of  the  inevi- 

table serm<  tressed  in  the  pn  >  all  good  boys  and  girls,  has 

. .   simplicit  art,  and  they  tell  their  myths  in  noble 

i  pure  English.  The  "  Wat  r  Babies'3  is  an  immortal  bit  of  fun, 
which  will  be  read  in  ith  "Gulliver"  and  M  The 

Long  after  we  have  all  forgotten  the  nonsensical 
whims  about  nd  the         entionai  pulpit  moralising  which 

Kin-  tten  I  broad  asl  into  every  thi]  lid  or  wrote. 

W •  uotliin  ii   that  which  was    Kings! 

It  char::  Midcfh  pk — his   political  lictions.      These 

which  his  fa:  I   achieved,  and  no  doubt 

which  gave  him  his  chief  influence  on  his  gener 

M.       B    '     for  tic  Sered  most,  of  all  his  writ 

:.     u  Y(  •  ■  i  ■•  difficult  t<>  classify. 

•    I  ban  a  '•  Dial  "  it  is  too 

ermon,  it  •   I  *  a  pamphlet,  it  is  too 

full    of  1  DCOIl  pUOUf    a      il 
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is,  it  is  interesting  and  effective,  and  contains  some  of  Kingsley's  best 
work.  It  lias  some  of  his  most  striking  verses,  some  of  his  finest 
pictures  of  scenery,  many  of  his  most  eloquent  thoughts,  all  his  solid 
ideas,  the  passion  of  his  youth,  and  the  first  glow  of  his  enthusiasm. 
It  was  written  before  he  was  thirty,  before  he  thought  himself  to  be 
a  philosopher,  before  he  professed  to  be  entrusted  with  a  direct  mes- 
sage from  God.  Its  title — "  Yeast" — suggests  that  it  is  a  ferment 
thrown  into  the  compound  mass  of  current  political,  social,  and  relig- 
ious ideas,  to  make  them  work  and  issue  in  some  new  combination. 
Kingsley  himself  was  a  kind  of  ferment.  His  mind  was  itself  destined 
to  cause  a  violent  chemical  reaction  in  the  torpid  fluids  into  which  it 
was  projected.  His  early  and  most  amorphous  work  of  "  Yeast1'  did 
this  with  singular  vigour,  in  a  fresh  and  reckless  way,  with  rare  liter- 
ary and  poetic  skill. 

If  I  spoke  my  whole  mind,  I  should  count  "  Yeast"  as  Kingsley's 
typical  prose  work.  It  is  full  of  anomalies,  full  of  fallacies,  raising 
difficulties  it  fails  to  solve,  crying  out  upon  maladies  and  sores  for 
which  it  quite  omits  to  offer  a  remedy.  But  that  is  Kingsley  all  over. 
He  was  a  mass  of  over- excited  nerves  and  ill -ordered  ideas,  much  more 
poet  than  philosopher,  more  sympathetic  than  lucid,  full  of  passionate 
indignation,  recklessly  self-confident,  cynically  disdainful  of  consist- 
ency, patience,  good  sense.  He  had  the  Rousseau  temperament,  with 
its  furious  eloquence,  its  blind  sympathies  and  antipathies,  its  splendid 
sophistries.  "  Yeast"  was  plainly  the  Christian  reverse  of  the  Car- 
lyle  image  and  superscription,  as  read  in  "  Sartor"  and  M  Past  and 
Present."  Kingsley  was  always  profoundly  influenced  by  Frederick 
D.  Maurice,  who  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  Carlyle,  without  the  genius 
or  the  learning  of  the  mighty  "Sartor,"  with  a  turn  for  sentiment 
instead  of  sarcasm,  with  a  genuine  neo-Christian  devoutness  in  lieu 
of  an  old-Hebrew  Goetheism.  Kingsley  had  some  of  Carlyle' s  pas- 
sion, of  his  eloquence,  of  his  power  to  strike  fire  out  of  stones.  And 
so,  just  because  "  Yeast"  was  so  disjointed  as  a  composition 
desultory  in  thought,  so  splendidly  defiant  of  all  the  convention-  of 
literature  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  British  society  in  L849, 
I  am  inclined  to  rank  it  as  Kingsley's  typical  performance  in  pr 
It  is  more  a  work  of  art  than  "  Alton  Locke,"  for  it  is  much  shorter, 
less  akin   to  journalism,    less   spasmodio,  and   more   full  :rv. 

"  Yeast"  deals  with  the  country — which  Kingsley  knew  better  and 
loved  more  than  he  did  the  town.  It  deals  with  real,  permanent, 
deep  social  evils,  and  it   paints  no  fanrv   pot  trait  of  the  labourer,  the 
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squire,  the  poacher,  or  the  village  parson.  Kingsley  there  speaks  of 
what  he  knew,  and  he  describes  that  which  he  felt  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet.  The  hunting  scenes  in  "  Yeast, "  the  river  vignettes,  the  vil- 
lage revel,  are  exquisite  pieces  of  painting.  And  the  difficulties 
overcome  in  the  book  are  extreme.  To  fuse  together  a  Platonic  Dia- 
logue and  a  Carlyle  latter-day  pamphlet,  and  to  mould  this  com- 
pound into  a  rural  romance  in  the  style  of  "  Silas  Marner, "  heightened 
with  extracts  from  University  Pulpit  sermons,  with  some  ringing 
ballads,  and  political  diatribes  in  the  vein  of  Cobbett's  appeals  to  the 
People — this  was  to  show  wonderful  literary  versatility  and  animation. 
And,  after  forty-five  years,  u  Yeast"  can  be  read  and  re-read  still! 

"  Alton  Locke"  was  no  doubt  more  popular,  more  passionately  in 
earnest,  more  definite  and  intelligible  than  "  Yeast"  ;  and  if  I  fail  to 
hold  it  quite  as  the  equal  of  "  Yeast"  in  literary  merit,  it  is  because 
these  very  qualities  necessarily  impair  it  as  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
written,  we  well  know,  under  violent  excitement  and  by  a  terrible 
strain  on  the  neuropathic  organism  of  the  poet-preacher.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly spasmodic,  crude,  and  disorderly.  A  generation  which  has 
grown  fastidious  on  the  consummate  finish  of  "  Esmond,"  "  Romola," 
and  "Treasure   Island,"  ifl  a  little  critical  of  the   hasty  outpourings 

;>irit  which  satisfied  our  fathers  in  the  'forties,  after  the  manner  of 

"Sibyl,"  the   "Last  of   the   Barons,"  or   "  Barnaby   Rudge."     The 

modulation  of  phrase  had  not  been  popularised  in  prose, 

and  spasmodic  soliloquies  and  melodramatic  eloquence  did  not  offend. 

inspired    by   "Sartor    Resartus,"  so    "Alton 
!  inspired  by  Oarlyle's  **  French  Revolution. n     The  effect 
of  Carlyle   upon    R  ley  is   plain   enough  throughout,  down  to  the 

day  w:       I   irlyle  led  Ki  to  rapport  the  judicial  murder  of 

i   in  Jamaica.     Kingsley   himself  tells   us,   by   the  mouth  of 
Alt'.:,    Lo  ihap.  ix.),    '"I    know   no   book-,    always  excepting 

Milton,  which    •  i   and  exalted  my  poetical   view 

of  man  and  his  poem,  the  single  '/■ 

modern   >/>>>/■.  Thorn      Oai  I  ren  ;;    Revolution."     Kingsley 'a 

thro  -in  po  on;  in  social  philosophy,  Oar 

I     •;  in  things  moral  and  spiritual,  Frederick   I).  Maurice.     II<:  had 

ban  had  M  a  much  m<  nate 

i  n;  be  was  far  more  genial  and  social  than  Car- 

N  >t  that  be  imitated  any  of  tin:  three.     M  Feast"  is  not  at  all 

•  •'1  fro-  : . "  either  in  form  or  in  thought;  aor  is  "Alton 

i  from  the     !•  o  nch  Revolution. "     It  is 
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inspired  by  it;  but  "  Yeast"  and  "  Alton  Locke"  are  entirely  original, 
and  were  native  outbursts  from  Kingsley1  s  own  fierce  imagination 
and  intense  human  sympathy. 

And  in  many  ways  they  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  influences 
over  the  thought  of  the  young  of  the  last  generation.  In  the  early 
'fifties  we  were  not  so  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  style  and  composi- 
tion as  we  have  now  become.  Furious  eloquence  and  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic incongruities  did  not  shock  us  so  much,  if  we  found  them 
to  come  from  a  really  glowing  imagination  and  from  genuine  inspi- 
ration, albeit  somewhat  unpruned  and  ill -ordered.  Now  Kingsley 
"  let  himself  go,"  in  the  way  of  Byron,  Disraeli,  Bulwer,  and  Dickens, 
who  not  seldom  poured  out  their  conceptions  in  what  we  now  hold  to 
be  spasmodic  form.  It  is  possible  that  the  "  genteeler"  taste  of  our 
age  may  prevent  the  young  of  to-day  from,  caring  for  "  Alton  Locke. " 
But  I  can  assure  them  that  five  and  forty  years  ago  that  book  had  a 
great  effect  and  came  home  to  the  heart  of  many.  And  the  effect  was 
permanent  and  creative.  We  may  see  to-day  in  England  widespread 
results  of  that  potent  social  movement  which  was  called  Christian 
Socialism,  a  movement  of  which  Kingsley  was  neither  the  founder 
nor  the  chief  leader,  but  of  which  his  early  books  were  the  main 
popular  exponents,  and  to  which  they  gave  a  definiteness  and  a  key 
which  the  movement  itself  sadly  lacked. 

I  was  not  of  an  age  to  take  part  in  that  movement,  but  in  after 
years  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  which  grew  out  of  it,  I  gained  a 
personal  knowledge  of  what  was  one  of  the  most  striking  movements 
of  our  time.  Nowadays,  when  leading  statesmen  assure  us  "  we  are 
all  Socialists  now,"  when  the  demands  of  the  old  "Chartists"  are 
Liberal  common  form,  when  trades-unionism,  cooperation,  and  state- 
aided  benefits  are  largely  supported  by  politicians,  churchmen,  jour- 
nals, and  writers,  it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive  the  bitter 
opposition  which  assailed  the  small  band  of  reformers  who,  live  aiul 
forty  years  ago,  spoke  up  for  these  reforms.  Of  that  small  band, 
who  stood  alone  amongst  the  literary,  academic,  and  ecclesiastical 
class,  Charles  Kingsley  was  the  most  outspoken,  the  most  eloquent, 
and  assuredly  the  most  effective.  I  do  not  say  the  wisest,  the  most 
consistent,  or  the  most  staunch ;  nor  need  we  here  discuss  the  strength 
or  the  weakness  of  the  Christian  Socialist  reform.  When  we  remem- 
ber how  widely  this  vague  initiative  has  spread  and  developed,  when 
we  read  "Alton  Locke"  and  "  Feast"  again,  and  note  how  much  has 
been  practically  done    in  forty  veurs  to  redress  or  mitigate  the  al- 
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against  which  these  books  uttered  the  first  burning  protest,  we  may 
form  some  estimate  of  all  that  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
owes  to  Charles  Kingsley  and  his  friends. 

I  have  dwelt  last  and  most  seriously  upon  Kingsley1  s  earliest 
books,  because  they  were  in  many  respects  his  most  powerful,  his 
typical  works.  As  he  grew  in  years,  he  did  not  develope.  He  im- 
proved for  a  time  in  literary  form,  but  his  excitable  nerve-system, 
his  impulsive  imagination,  drove  him  into  tasks  for  which  he  had  no 
gift,  and  where  he  floated  hither  and  thither  without  sure  guide. 
From  the  time  of  his  official  success,  that  is,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  he  produced  nothing  worthy  of  himself  and  much  that 
was  manifest  book-making — the  mere  outpouring  of  the  professional 
preacher  and  story-teller.  Of  his  historical  and  philosophical  work 
I  shall  not  speak  at  all.  His  shallow  Cambridge  Inaugural  Lecture, 
as  Professor  of  History,  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  "  Westminster  Ke- 
view"  (t.  xix.,  p.  .j<»~>.  April,  1861),  it  is  said,  by  a  brother  Profes- 
sor of  History.  Much  less  need  we  speak  of  his  miserable  duel  with 
Cardinal  Newman,  wherein  he  was  so  shamefully  worsted.  For 
fifteen  years  he  poured  out  lectures,  sermons,  tales,  travels,  poems, 
dialogues,  children's  books,  and  historical,  philosophical,  theological, 

al,   scientific,  and  sanitary  essays — but  the  Charles  Kingsley  of 

of  u  Alton  Locke,"  of  -  Ilypatia,"  of  -  Westward  HoT  of 

the  Ballads  and  Poems,  we  never  kn»  q.      He  burnt  out  his  fiery 

,t  at  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  in  a  series  of  restless  enterprises, 
and  a  vehement  outpouring  of  miscellaneous  eloquence. 

Charles  King  .  man  of  genius,  half  poet,  half  controversial- 

i  elements  did  not  blend  altogether  well.     His  poetic 

lion  carried  away  his  reason  and  of  infused  bis  logic.     His 

bemen  often  marred  his  fine  imagination.    Thus 

his  "Saint  on  Romanism,  and  his  ballad 

in  "  m;iinl  Lical  pamphlet.       Hardly  one   of  his    hooks 

is  without  trovei  rial   titles,  chapters,  <>r 

I  theol<  ■  <5iety. 

[nde  »me  of  bis  poems,  and  some  (but  do1  all)  of  bis 

popular  or  childn  •  of  a  controversial  kind. 

be  did  be  did  frith  heart,  and  this  was  at  once  bis  merit  and 

'•'>',.);<•-  .     M  '       all  things,  be         a  preacher,  a  priest  of  the 

a   C  .   minister.     Be  I   a  Liberal 

He  brings  in  the  sacred 
than  any  oth  ter,  and  he  d         i  act 
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always  in  a  devout  way.  He  seemed  at  last  to  use  the  word  "  God" 
as  if  it  were  an  expletive,  meaning  "  very  much"  or  "very  good," 
as  where  he  so  oddly  calls  the  North-East  wind  "  the  wind  of  God. " 
And  he  betrays  a  most  unclerical  interest  in  physical  torture,  and 
physical  voluptuousness  ("  Ilypatia,"  "  The  Saint's  Tragedy,"  "  Saint 
Maura,"  "  Westward  llo!"),  though  it  is  true  that  his  real  nature  is 
both  eminently  manly  and  pure. 

As  we  have  done  all  through  these  estimates  of  great  writers,  we 
have  to  take  the  great  writer  at  his  best  and  forget  his  worst.  It  is 
a  melancholy  reflection  that  we  so  often  find  a  man  of  genius  working 
himself  out  to  an  unworthy  close,  it  is  too  often  feared,  in  the  thirst 
of  success  and  even  the  attraction  of  gain.  But  at  his  best  Charles 
Kingsley  left  some  fine  and  abiding  influences  behind  him,  and 
achieved  some  brilliant  things.  Would  that  we  always  had  men  of 
his  dauntless  spirit,  of  his  restless  energy,  of  his  burning  sympathy,  of 
his  keen  imagination!  He  reminds  us  somewhat  of  his  own  Bishop 
Synesius,  as  described  in  "  Hypatia"  (chap.  21),  who  "  was  one  of 
those  many-sided,  volatile,  restless  men,  who  taste  joy  and  sorrow,  if 
not  deeply  or  permanently,  yet  abundantly  and  passionately" — 
"  He  lived  .  .  .  in  a  whirlwind  of  good  deeds,  meddling  and  toiling 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  action ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done, which,  till  lately,  had  happened  seldom  enough  with  him,  paid  the 
penalty  for  past  excitement  in  fits  of  melancholy.  A  man  of  magnilo- 
quent and  flowery  style,  not  without  a  vein  of  self-conceit ;  yet  withal 
of  overflowing  kindliness,  racy  humour,  and  unflinching  courage,  both 
physical  and  moral;  with  a  very  clear  practical  faculty,  and  a  very 
muddy  speculative  one" — and  so  on.  Charles  Kingsley  must  have 
been  thinking  of  his  own  tastes  when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  the 
"squire-bishop."  But  he  did  more  than  the  Bishop  of  Cyrene,  and 
was  himself  a  compound  of  squire-parson-poet.  And  in  all  three 
characters  he  showed  some  of  the  best  sides  of  each. 

Frederic  ELlrrison. 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  born  in  London  In  1881,  wai  educated  a!  K 
College,  London,  and  at  Oxford,  ;uul  in  1877  was  appointed  Professor  Of  Juris 
prudence  and  international  Law  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.     He  is  the 

chief   exponent   of  the    l'ositivist  school,  is  a  critic  of  authority,  and  :i    | 

muster  of  English  prose.     Among  ids  works  are,  "The  Meaning  of   Elista 
u Social  Statics, "  "Order  <uui  Progress,11  and  "OliTer  Cromwell  "    His  present 
artiole  is  the  eighth  of  the  notable  series  In  Tbe  Fori  m  entitled  "Studies  of  the 
Greal  \  Lotorian  Writers." 
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When  it  is  recalled  that  in  no  case  has  a  great  economic  or  mone- 
tary question  in  the  United  States  been  settled  by  a  discussion  of  its 
merits,  perhaps  the  phenomenal  circulation ■  of  "  Coin's  Financial 
School"  may  not  seem  so  inexplicable.  On  great  monetary  questions 
the  American  people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  drifting.  We  drifted 
into  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  at  the  end  of  1861.  We 
drifted  into  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879.  Our  national - 
bank  system  has  been  allowed  to  drift.  We  entered  into  an  experi- 
ment of  silver  legislation  in  1878,  aggravated  by  the  legislation  in 
the  Sherman  act  of  1890,  and  allowed  ourselves  to  drift  until  the 
panic  of  1893  brought  us  to  our  senses,  but  only  through  great  finan- 
cial disaster  and  loss.  The  explanation  of  this  is  undoubtedly  closely 
connected  with  the  character  of  monetary  questions  and  with  the 
general  lack  of  popular  training  and  absence  of  information  on  mone- 
tary history  and  principles.  It  is  not  an  impossible  task  for  a  decided 
and  tic  writer  or  speaker  to  impose  his  statements  upon  a  com- 

munity, if  the  majority  of  its  members  have  no  means  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements. 

kiile  this  condition  of  ignorance  is  a  good  soil  in  which  to  plant 
monetary  fall::  it  ifl  not  the  only  condition  to  their  growth  and 

pment.     We  must  oontinne  to  make  allowances  for  "  the  eternal 

gullibl<        A  certain  portion  of  mankind  seem  >  unhappy  unless 

i   believing    in  ring   novel    and   Bensational.      It   is  the 

quality  which  ledtoth  ago,  of  "Blue-Glass 

Nrs  :tive  to  this  phenomenon  in  the  readi- 

of  masses  of  people  to  find  the  explanation  of  insoluble  problems 

in  some  i.  ,:n  like  that  furnished  by  the  monetary  quaoks. 

options  which  draw   a  crowd  of  ptible   natures 

around  ■  flaring  light   in  the  public   Square  <>f  a  country  town,  where 

Mi-.   W,  i!    ii\i:\r.Y.  author  of  Financial  School,"  •note,  in  a  rs« 

litorof  'i*ni    Fobum   that  the  bonajldt  olrcnlatioo  of  "<  '<>in's 

ts  publication  eleven  months  ago,  hi  Bded  100,000 

<■<•], n-i,  find  that  his  <<t  Imt  puhii  bare  had  i  "T.ii."  «.f  Two 

ibll  bed  eight  njpnt  Ooin'i  Finanoial  School 

UptoDat*-     puhii  hf«i  ,-i  I  loa.ooo  r,o]  >in  )  Band  Book," 

puol j -h«-i  in  Mur<  1.  1 -'.•!. 
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the  mountebank  plays  his  tricks  or  advertises  his  miraculous  cures, 
are  fundamentally  the  same  conditions  which  have  allowed  the  wide 
dissemination  of  economic  fallacies.  This  quasi- superstition  works 
intimately  with  ignorance  in  producing  a  crop  of  beliefs,  which,  of 
course,  is  astounding  to  the  trained  mind;  but  there  is  nothing  inex- 
plicable about  it.  It  is  not  inexplicable,  for  instance,  to  find  that 
the  great  mass  of  people  are  not  trained  to  think  in  a  subject ;  to  reason 
one  or  two  steps  is  rare,  and  even  few  men  of  education  are  charged 
with  so  serious  a  process.  That  many  people  should  not  be  able  to 
think  in  a  difficult  and  abstruse  question  like  that  of  money  is  not  at 
all  strange.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they  never  seem  to  question 
their  competency  to  reach  dogmatic  conclusions  and  preach  remedial 
measures.  The  assurance  of  the  modern  Demos  is  probably  as  great 
as  it  ever  was  in  the  older  republics. 

But  ignorance,  gullibility,  and  lack  of  training,  while  making 
possible  the  prevalence  of  a  serious  crop  of  errors,  may  fall  in  with  a 
set  of  temporary  conditions  likely  to  stimulate  the  rankest  and  most 
astounding  growth  of  weedy  monetary  fallacies.  Such  a  peculiar  and 
temporary  set  of  special  conditions  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
train  of  a  serious  and  damaging  commercial  crisis  such  as  that  of 
1893.  Such  periods  are  hot-beds  of  monetary  error.  In  those  times, 
of  all  times,  short  cuts  to  wealth  are  doubly  welcome.  Devices  for 
escaping  from  the  burdens  of  previous  expansion  and  wild  speculation 
are  eagerly  sought  for.  To  be  held  to  account,  after  the  effects  of 
debauchery  have  gone  by,  for  measures  undertaken  in  the  intoxi- 
cation of  speculation,  is  one  of  the  most  chilling  and  uncomfortable 
sensations  which  human  beings  are  called  upon  to  endure.  It  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  kind  of  person  who  has  been  most  im- 
pressionable in  the  speculative  period,  who  has  dreamed  the  wildest 
dreams,  who  has  gone  farthest  into  speculation,  who  has  built  up  the 
largest  indebtedness,  who  has  been  the  least  far-sighted,  who  has  had 
the  least  comprehension  of  the  industrial  movement — such  a  person 
is  the  very  person,  after  the  bubble  has  been  pricked  by  the  coming 
of  a  commercial  crisis,  to  vociferate  most  loudly  upon  the  evils  of  the 
present  situation,  to  take  up  with  schemes  for  scaling  his  indebted 
ness,  and  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  mistake!  by  anv 
devices  that  may  be  presented,  irrespective  of  the  nicest  feel  in 
honor   and  conscience.      The   less    fortunate,  the  ifal,  the 

less  wise,  therefore,  are  those  from  whom,  n\  the  nature  of  th; 
we  should  expect  to  hear  the  most  oi  the  dituculties  following  aft 
monetary  crisis. 
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For  centuries  it  has  been  familiar  to  the  student  of  money  that 
the  commonest  form  by  which  the  near-sighted  and  susceptible  specu- 
lator frees  himself  from  his  engagements,  entered  into  in  a  time  of 
rosy  elation,  is  some  form  of  monetary  trickery.  Sovereigns  used 
to  set  the  example  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  burden  of  their  in- 
debtedness by  debasing  the  coinage  or  by  paper-money  devices.  It  has 
been  found  easy  to  scale  indebtedness  by  adding  to  the  depreciated 
paper  a  legal-tender  power  of  paying  off  obligations.  Such  legal- 
tender  power  was  given  to  our  "  greenbacks"  in  1862.  We  have  had 
an  illustration  of  this  tendency,  of  a  marked  and  sweeping  character, 
in  the  paper-money  craze  which  followed  the  panic  of  18T3.  Indeed, 
inflation  reached  such  a  climax  that  the  country  was  saved  from  it 
only  by  the  masterful  veto  of  President  Grant  in  1874.  Silver  flatism 
as  expressed  in  the  demand  for  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one  is  no  more  unusual  and  abnormal  than  was  the  paper- 
inflation  agitation  following  the  panic  of  1873.  The  conditions 
which  have  brought  silver  fiatism  into  existence  since  1893  are,  of 
course,  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  the  craze  is  likely  to  disappear 
with  the  recovery  of  prosperity. 

Conditions  connected  with  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  and 
anarchistic  views,  so  far  as  they  have  added  to  the  public  discontent, 
may  have  aggravated  the  existing  "phenomena  shown  by  the  silver 
craze;  but,  unless  1  am  very  much  mistaken,  I  cannot  find  evidence 
to  believe  that  the  working-classes  themselves  have  been  largely  drawn 
into  this   -ilv  hip.      There  are  good  reasons  for  this  belief,  of 

which  I      all  speak  later.     But  so  far  as  conditions  of  social  unrest 

le  to  believe  that  their  unsatisfactory  material  condition 
but  to  the  action  of  l"  tside  them- 

selves, such  as  a  vicious  social  a,  or  political  tyranny,  or  capital - 

>n,  and  the  like,  they  may  be  easily  led   away  by  any 

dons  argument  by  which  their  dissatisfaction  may  be  mosl  happily 

explained.     The  d   to  an   ignorant,  unthinking  mind, 

oppn  by  i  >f  inferiority  in  physical  condition  to  other 

planation,  do  matter  m  <  >  w  sophi  ti 
csJ,  which  ba]  o  fall  in  with  his  v  ind  finds  the  reason  for 

the  real  inferioril  in  himself  but  in  some  outside  cause.     This, 

m    my  opinion     i-    the  of  the  tab-    of    mind 

■•   '•'!  \>y   Popnl    Mi.     It  a  blind,  thoughtless  striking 

out  nothing,  for  tde  time  bein  i   t<>  be  the  cause  why 

they  rldly  prosperity  with  the  rest  of 
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the  world.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them  that  this  greater  pros- 
perity of  the  successful  is  due  to  the  possession  of  superior  industrial 
power.  It  is  easier,  because  more  satisfying  to  self-complacency,  to 
believe  that  the  cause  of  their  material  inferiority  is  due  to  outside 
causes,  even  though  on  reflection  they  could  not  find  any  sensible 
ground  for  justification  in  the  belief.  A  book,  therefore,  like 
"Coin's  Financial  School,"  which  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  whicli 
ridicules  the  possessor  of  wealth,  and  salves  the  feelings  of  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  themselves  rich,  is  quite  certain 
to  meet  with  success.  If  it  be  illustrated  and  attended  with  coarse 
jest,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  sense  of  humor  of  a  "  Weary  Waggles, " 
it  is  likely  to  find  a  wide  circulation.  The  development  of  the  pic- 
torial daily  newspaper  is  evidence  on  this  point.  The  newspaper 
publisher  has  learned  with  great  skill  how  to  lower  his  newspaper  to 
the  level  of  the  largest  number,  to  tickle  the  attention  by  coarse  jest 
and  illustration. 

All  this,  however,  would  not  account  for  the  phenomenal  distri- 
bution of  this  little  book,  did  we  not  understand  that  a  very  syste- 
matic organization  has  been  used,  backed  by  liberal  means,  to  put  the 
book  into  the  hands  of  people  all  over  the  country.  An  elaborate 
propaganda  with  seemingly  abundant  funds  has  been  used  in  the  dis- 
semination of  free  coinage  literature,  like  "  Coin's  Financial  School." 

The  style  of  the  book  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  carry  out  its 
purpose.  The  dapper  but  mythical  youth,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lectured  in  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago  in  May,  1894,  of  course 
never  existed.  The  author  has  cleverly  used  this  device  as  a  means 
of  exposition  and  of  entertaining  his  impressionable  readers.  More- 
over, the  author  has  shrewdly  counted  on  the  gullibility  of  three- 
quarters  of  his  readers  who  have  honestly  supposed  that  the  mythical 
lectures  really  took  place,  and  that  the  persons  mentioned  therein,  as 
having  asked  questions  and  been  refuted,  were  really  present.  That 
the  lectures  never  took  place,  and,  therefore,  that  the  persona  men 
tioned  therein  never  could  have  made  any  such  remarks  afl  those 
assigned  to  them,  is  little  understood  by  thousands  who  believe  that 
the  school  actually  existed.  The  impression  of  deceit  and  unreality 
in  the  exposition  of  a  difficult  subject  by  a  small  boy  who  refutes 
experts  and  authorities  would  at  least  have  seemed  to  make  a  wide 
spread  belief  in  the  book  impossible;    hut  a  willingness  to  believe  that 

a  person  of  standing  had  been  u  floored"  and  demolished  bj  a  youth 
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who  taught  views  which  seem  to  reflect  upon  the  fortunate  classes, 
has  been  cleverly  satisfied. 

The  people  who  to-day  honestly  believe  that  there  is  something 
in  free  silver  which  will  miraculously  help  them  out  of  their  pecuniary 
and  other  difficulties  are  unwilling  to  have  it  said  that  the  book  is 
essentially  dishonest  and  deceitful.  But  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
subject  it  must  be  apparent  at  once  that  the  book  was  intentionally 
constructed  to  fit  into  prevailing  prejudices  and  consciously  deceive. 
The  steadiness  with  which  monetary  falsehoods  are  adhered  to  through- 
out clearly  substantiates  this  view.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  amiss 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  leading  untruths,  inaccuracies  and  mislead- 
ing arguments  of  the  book  as  specimens  of  its  unmistakable  dis- 
honesty. 

The  fundamental  assumption  running  through  the  whole  book,  and 
which  neatly  fits  into  the  belief  of  a  great  number  of  persons,  is  the 
idea  that  increase  of  wealth  or  betterment  of  material  condition  is 
contingent  upon  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 
The  erroneous  supposition  that  production  of  goods  can  come  only 
with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  means  of  counting  or  exchanging 
se  goods  is  wide-spread.  Even  to  the  tyro,  however,  it  must 
seem  absurd  that  the  means  of  creating  and  bringing  goods  into  ex- 
ice  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanism  by  which  goods  after  they 

1  against  each  other.      To  be  sure,  barter 
•it,  and  under  it  any  extensr  ;em  of  exchanges  is 

impossible.     Money  ha*         tithe  machinery  devised  by  society  for 
implishing  the  exch  3e,  and  society 

atinued  at  rest  in  reducing  the  cost  of  (he appliances  of  ex- 
ehange.     I  aving  themselves  the  neces- 

sity of  -  actual  money  u  and  to-day  0i>  to  95  per 

cent  of  wholesale  transaction  accomplished  without  the  us 

money  in  the  form  either  of  coin  i  n  of  paper  money;  but  I  need 

riot  her<-  go  further  into  this  question  of  exchanging  goods  by  means 
of  bilk  and  the  ag-hon  tern,  which,  I  shall  assume, 

nndei  matter  of  course.     But  the  belief  is 

wide  1  that  m<  ■  •  proportion 

.mount  of  wealth;  although  thei  10  accessary  connection 

i  the  two  whatever.     [1  fcly  in  the  most  highly  devel- 

l  commercial  nations  that  we  find  tl  I  the  actual 

of  money  m  ctively  in  ttion.     Where  the  tno  I  goods 
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are  to  be  exchanged,  there  we  find  the  greatest  use  of  those  devices 
by  which  the  actual  employment  of  money  is  obviated.  That  nearly 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  transactions  are  settled  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  means  other  than  actual  money  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  reckoned  with.  If  this  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be  under- 
stood how  far  it  is  from  the  truth  to  say  that  a  civilized  country  with 
banks  and  rapid  transportation,  with  credit  and  established  business 
methods,  needs  increasing  amounts  of  money  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  and  transactions.     This  is  an  economic  truism. 

This  idea  that  more  money  is  needed  to  "set  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry going"  has  a  very  wide-spread  acceptance.  It  is  believed  by 
many  classes  even  of  intelligent  business  men  that  increasing  amounts 
of  money  are  essential  to  commercial  operations.  The  essential  error 
in  this  is  that  by  increasing  the  means  of  exchanging  goods,  one  may 
increase  the  production  of  goods,  and  I  might  here  express  myself  in 
the  words  I  have  used  on  another  occasion : 

"  By  increasing  the  number  of  railways  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
you  will  not  increase  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  to  be  carried  on 
these  railways.  Every  one  can  see  the  absurdity  of  such  an  idea.  An  increase 
in  the  means  of  transportation  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be 
transported.  The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  money.  The  money  is  only 
the  machinery  by  which  goods  are  exchanged  against  one  another.  No  matter 
how  valuable,  money  is  not  wanted  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  it  will  buy. 
We  neither  eat  nor  drink  the  money  itself.  It  is  only  the  means  to  an  end  ;  it  is 
like  the  bridge  over  a  river — a  mechanism  by  which  we  get  goods  from  one 
shore  to  another.  To  confuse  money  with  the  goods  it  transfers  is  like  failing 
to  distinguish  between  the  bridge  and  the  corn  or  pork  which  passes  over  it.  To 
suppose  that  the  coining  of  more  silver  would  make  the  country  richer  is  to  be- 
lieve that  the  more  bridges  we  build  the  more  corn  and  pork  we  shall  have,  or 
as  if  the  more  railways  we  build  the  more  goods  there  will  be  to  pass  to  and  fro." 

Based  on  this  assumption  that  the  enlarged  production  of  a  country 
depends  upon  a  medium  of  exchange,  "  Coin"  elaborates  the  argu- 
ment that  silver  was  demonetized  in  1873  and  that  one-half  the 
demption  money"  of  the  country  was  destroyed  in  1878,  and  that  the 
fall  of  prices  since  1873  has  been  due  to  this  reduced  quantity  of 
money.      This  argument  has  received   sufferance   quite  too   long   in 
i   spectable  quarters.      It  is  vincible  on  two  grounds:      ^\)  prices  do 
not  change  correspondingly,  in   any  country,  to   the  changes   in   the 
quantity  of  its  gold   or  silver  coin;  nor   (2)    has  the  fall   of   pi 
since  1878  been  due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver.     We  need  not 
go  far  into  this  subject,  .-it  present,  because  the  whole  argument  i 
tains  within  itself  its  own  refutation.     Granting  for  the  moment  (what 
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I  should  not  accept)  that  the  level  of  prices  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  metallic  circulating  medium,  then  prices  in  the  western  civil- 
ized world  ought  to  have  risen;  for  there  is  more  legal-tender  silver 
money  in  Europe  and  America  to-day  than  in  1873.  Germany  had 
375,000,000  of  silver  thalers  in  circulation  in  1870,  and  when  she 
changed  her  currency  to  the  gold  basis  in  1873  she  did  not  dispose 
of  all  her  silver  thalers,  but  in  1892  she  still  had  in  circulation 
110,000,000  thalers  which  were  legal  tender;  so  that  Germany  re- 
tired only  265,000,000  of  silver  thalers.  Since  1873,  France  and 
the  Latin  Union  have  continued  to  increase  their  silver  circulation. 
In  187-1,  to  be  sure,  the  quotas  to  be  coined  were  limited,  but  they 
did  not  cease  to  increase  the  amount  of  silver  in  use  until  1878,  when 
free  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  throughout  the  Latin  Union. 
In  the  year  1878,  however,  the  United  States  began  its  prodigious 
silver  experiment  and  lias  to-day  in  circulation  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  unlimited  legal -tender  silver  money.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  lias  added  to  its  circulation  of  silver  several  hun- 
dred millions  more  than  was  given  up  by  Germany.  In  short,  a 
glance  at  any  of  the  figures  indicating  the  total  silver  stock  in  use  in 
the  currencies  of  the  world  shows  an  amount  to-day  much  larger  than 
in  1^73;  while  the  increase  of  gold  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  such  88  German y  and  the   United   S  lias   been  enormous 

and  has  reached  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.      Ind<  ranting 

the  fundamental  premise  that  prices  since  L879  should  depend  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  metallic  money,  prices  ought  to  ha  d  since 

1-7:;  Dstead  of  having  fallen.  This  redvct&o  ad  abswrdum  it  should 
not  be  lary  to  resort  to,  since  th<  unmistakable  evidence 

•  that  the  fall  of  prices  since   l  v7.".  has  1  een  due  to  other  than 
mon< 

tial  fallacy  of  "Coin  gument,  li  r,  isconne 

i  the  M  demonetization"  of  silver  in  In  order  to  emphasize 

!.•  it.  point  of  the  fact  that  silver  was  the  only  unit 

i  from    l  V  J  [e  makes  the  poinl 

that  Hamilton's  rerruled  by  Jefferson,     [n 

L792,  !.  i.  J<  fferson,  after  examining  Hamilton's  reporl 

on  r  aid:  "  I  concur  with  yon  in  thinking  thai  the  unit  must 

Ion  both  metals;  that  the  alloy  should  be  the  same  in  both;  also 

in  the  proporl  lish  \>>  the  values  of  the  two  metals." 

be  unit ,  arises  from  Ins 

D   a   unit  of  account,  like   ■   pound,   07 
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mark,  or  franc,  as  contrasted  with  the  material  in  which  the  unit 
should  be  expressed.  The  unit  has  its  value  given  to  it  by  the 
material  of  gold  or  silver  which  is  assigned  to  the  unit.  The  value 
is  not  in  the  abstraction  called  a  dollar,  but  resides  in  the  specific 
value  of  the  number  of  grains  of  gold  or  silver,  called  by  the  name 
of  a  unit.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  in 
which  the  unit  is  expressed.  The  essential  point,  however,  to  any 
debtor,  or  business  man,  resides  in  the  fact  whether  he  must  meet  his 
obligations  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  Until  "  Coin's"  book  appeared, 
no  one  had  ever  been  so  childish  as  to  assume  that  silver  was  the  only 
unit  of  value  up  to  1873,  and  consequently  the  only  legal  means  of 
paying  debts  expressed  in  units  or  dollars.  That  we  had  bimetallism 
or  free  coinage  in  1792  of  both  gold  and  silver  goes  without  saying; 
no  one  has  ever  questioned  it.  The  unit  under  the  name  of  dollar 
was  expressed  in  both  gold,  and  silver,  one-tenth  part  of  217|-  grains 
of  gold,  or  371  i  grains  of  silver.  A  unit  can  have  value  only  by 
expressing  it  in  a  thing  which  has  value.  The  value  of  the  unit 
or  dollar  was  made  the  equal  of  the  value  residing  in  the  above-men- 
tioned weights  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  show  that  silver  was  the  only  unit  from  1792  to  1893, 
"  Coin"  falsifies  the  monetary  history  from  1834  to  1873.  He 
refuses  to  acknowledge  a  fact  known  to  every  historian  that  silver 
dollar-pieces  disappeared  from  circulation  soon  after  the  act  of  1834; 
and  that  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  act  of  1873,  no  silver 
dollar-pieces  were  in  circulation.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  France  had 
only  a  single  silver  currency  after  1803  corroborates  this  position. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  devote  any  attention  here  to  the  charge  that 
the  act  of  1873  was  passed  surreptitiously,  which  has  no  point;  for, 
at  that  time,  not  only  was  the  silver  dollar  worth  more  than  the 
gold  dollar,  but  also  no  one  could  have  had  the  slightest  foresight 
into  the  subsequent  and  extraordinary  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  in 
1876  and  especially  in  1893.  Moreover,  1878  was  in  the  paper-money 
period,  when  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  in  circulation.  Therefore 
the  act  had  no  importance  at  the  time,  since  neither  gold  nor  silver 
was  in  circulation ;  and  as  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  two  or  three 
cents  more  than  the  gold  dollar,  the  only  effect  that  could  have  been 
attributed  to  the  act  was  that  it  made  the  cheaper  m<  '  that  time 

the  sole  Legal  tender  money.     To  suppose  that  the  partisans  of  a  gold 

standard  could  have  anticipate!  tlic  subsequent  depreciation  of  Bill 

and  had  therefore  made  gold  the  only  monej ,  is  too  absurd  for  disc 
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sion.     It  would  have  been  like  discussing  the  patterns  of  the  table- 
cloths on  which  the  cherubim  should  dine  in  the  next  world. 

"  Coin"  could  hardly  have  thought  to  hold  his  position  if  he 
expected  anyone  to  know  the  facts  of  our  monetary  history.  He  has 
evidently  relied  upon  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  absorb  dogmatic 
assertions  without  recourse  to  the  facts ;  since  the  facts  of  the  money  in 
circulation  as  compared  with  the  level  of  prices  in  the  United  States 
show  unmistakably  that  prices  do  not  conform  to  the  movement  of 
the  circulation.  The  accompanying  chart  tells  the  whole  story.  The 
table  '  of  prices,  on  which  the  chart  is  based,  will  show  unmistakably 
the  absence  of  any  parallelism  between  the  movement  of  circulation 
and  prices.  The  volume  of  the  currency,  especially  from  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  in  1S79,  shows  a  marked  increase,  while 
prices  fell : 


Year. 

Volume  of  Currency. 

Prices,  882  Articles. 

Ratio  of 

Amount  in  Millions. 

Per  Cent. 

Index  No. 

Silver  to  Gold. 

1860 



L879 

I   

.... 



1892 

$430.4 

714.7 

675.2 

754.1 

•  8 

;.3 

1,29 

1,429.2 

100.0 

;.i 
155.0 

17:3.1 
188.0 

5.8 

848 

:;c; 

100.0 

216.8 

142.3 

1-27.6 

96.6 

106.9 

;.o 

3 

9a 

15. 29  to  1 
15.44  to  1 

15.57  to  1 

16.58  to  1 
18. 39  to  1 
18.04  to  1 
19.39  tol 
19.77  to  1 
20.92  tol 
28.68  to  1 

e  chart  constructed  from  this  table,  on  which  the  ratio  of  silver  to 

at  a  glance  how  true  it  is  that  thedown- 

.  i  fall  of  silver,  at  )«•  the   Unit-  was 

absolutely  disassociated  from  the  m  'it  in  the  prices  of  goods. 

Et  will  •  io  of  silver  to  gold  at  the  same  point 

with  the  level  of  prices  in  I  aymei  eresni 1, 

that  th(  t  divei  the  silver  line  from  that  of  the 

232  erican  arti<  hiking.     Nothing  could  more 

indubitably  prove  that  the  tall  in  the  value  of  silver  ha  wholly 

distinct,  as  to         •.  from  the  movement  of  the  prioi  mmodities 

■•ral.  Minorities   in  I  J   are  less  than  S   per  ccnl 

level  of  l    ■        ilver  is  abonl  that  level. 

This  briii  mind  the  extraordinary  falsity  of  I  Ik' 

1 S*         '  Laaa  Si  Hooey  and  ft  I  i  -1999, "  MJomr 

nal  "I  Political  fc>;<  hicago)    Ifarch,  1890,  |>    1   ■ 
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claims  made  by  "  Coin"  that  silver  would  be  a  proper  standard  of 
value  to-day  because  its  purchasing  power,  compared  with  goods,  is 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  1873,  It  has  been  so  often  reiterated 
as  to  have  assumed  the  nature  of  dogma  that  silver  and  prices  have 
both  fallen  together.  "We  now  see  how  utterly  untrue  this  is.  Silver 
to-day  has  only  about  one-half  the  purchasing  power  over  commodi- 
ties that  it  had  in  1873.  To  say  that  it  is  not  silver  that  has  fallen, 
but  that  it  is  gold  which  has  gone  up,  is  like  the  assertion  of  the 
mao,  after  jumping  from  his  boat  into  the  water,  that  he  is  not  going 
down  but  the  boat  is  going  up. 

'"  Coin"    appeals  cunningly    to   the   discontented    farmer   by  an 

attempt  to  show  that  farm   products  have  fallen  equally    with  silver. 

The  inference  from  this  is  that  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money  all 

prices  are  falling,  and  that  this  scarcity  of  money  was  produced  by 

the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873.     The  attempt  is  made  to  prove 

that  both  silver  and  commodities  have  fallen  because  gold  has  gone  up. 

It  has  been  shown   above,  however,  that  the  movement  of  silver  has 

been  absolutely  distinct  from   the    movement  of   commodities;  but 

Coin"  has  sophistically  selected  of  farm  products  only  wheat  and 

oil,  to  show  that  the  farmer  is  injured  by  the  supposed  scarcity  of 

.ey.      Now   it  is  true  that  both   wheat   and  cotton   have  fallen   in 

price  since  1  v7:> ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  price-line  of  wheat 

and  cotton  has  no  correspondence  wl  r  with  that  of  silver.      This 

may  be  clearly   seen    from    the  above  chart.      On    this   chart    it    lias 

renient  to  add  a   I  -wing  the  in*  con 

with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  wheat.     The  insufficiency 

of  an  infei  wn  from  only  t  mmoditiee  like  cotton  and 

patent  to  any  statistician ;  but  in  cotton  and  wheat 

in"  ha  cultural  products  whose  prices  are 

mainly  f  the  world  outsidi r  own  bound- 

Th(  their  pri(  :  ned  by  the  competition 

of  j.-  m  all   parts   <rf  tin-  world, 

little  a      ted   by  internal  oondil  in  the   I  Inited 

II    .-  could  an  act  of  (  □  1 1  fS  I  ave  modified  in  any 

way  the  ph  itton  gr<  m  Argentina 
or  [ndi 

Thi  chart              the  price 

of  earn             and  mess  pork.     The    deceitful] 

iment  in  regard  to  the  farmer,  however,  is  apparent  at 

at    oi    other  and  more    important 
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products  of  the  average  farmer.  If  we  compare  the  prices '  of  corn, 
oats  and  mess-pork  in  1873  with  those  of  1894,  we  see  that  these  im- 
portant articles  to  the  farmer  have  not  fallen  since  1873 ;  but,  as  com- 
pared with  corn,  oats  and  mess-pork,  silver  has  fallen  one-half. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  story  for  the  farmer.  These 
articles  have  not  fallen ;  but  all  the  articles  of  his  consumption  have 
fallen  very  considerably,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Food. 

-a 

fl  .■ 

Ji 

I! 

§3 

■s  a 

er  and 

ding 

rials. 

•3  «5 

boQ 
?  ® 
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to 
i.9  ai 

P  03  X 

Miscel- 

All 

"3  5f 

r 

3f 

buil 
mate 

Ho 

furni 

go< 

laneous. 

articles. 

1860 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

110.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1873 

115.2 

121.5 

119.4 

115.2 

152.5 

125.6 

96.8 

117.5 

122.0 

1879 

97.6 

91.1 

95.3 

88.4 

115.1 

110.9 

68.6 

102.1 

96.6 

1891 

103.9 

81.1 

91.0 

74.9 

122.3 

86.3 

70.1 

95.1 

92.2 

Moreover,  the  manufactured  implements  of  hardware  used  by  the 
farmer  have  fallen  so  extraordinarily  from  lowered  cost  of  production 
that  a  much  less  quantity  of  farm  products  is  needed  to  buy  the 
same  implements  than  in  1873.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  the  case 
of  wheat  (which  has  fallen)  a  less  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  will 
buy  the  same  implements  to-day  than  in  1873: 


Implements. 

BU.  WHEAT. 

BV.  CORN. 

BU.  OATS. 

1873 

1889 

1873 

1889 

8.5 

6.2 

31.2 

as  i 

20.3 

10.9 

140.6 

11.7 
78.1 
481  8 
18.7 
10.9 
6.2 

14  0 

89  8 

;;i  -j 

1873 

1889 

One-horse  steel  plough  (wood  beam) 

One-horse  iron  plough  (wood  beam) 

Two-horse  sidehill  or  reversible  plough. . 
One  potato  digger 

6.4 
4.9 
17.6 
19.6 
14.7 
6.8 
83.3 

11.7 
44.1 

277.7 

11.2 

6.3 

2.9 

15.7 

10.8 

i;  Q 
18  i 

3.8 

2.7 

13.7 

10.2 

8.9 

4.7 

61.6 

5.1 

84 .  a 

184.9 
8.2 

4.7 

a  i 

10.9 

6.1 
18.0 

19.1 
14.7 
52.9 
58.8 
44.1 
20.5 
250.0 

35.2 
183.8 

769.2 
83.8 
19.1 

47.0 
54.4 

27.0 
20.8 
75.0 
83.3 
62.5 
99.1 
354.1 

50  o 

is?  b 

47  B 

81  0 
19. 0 

86  tf 
45.8 

81  0 

11.5 
8.3 

41.7 
31.2 

Old-fashioned  tooth  harrow 

87.0 

One-horse  cultivator 

14  5 

One-horse  mower 

187.5 

Common  iron  garden  rake  (10  tooth,  steel) 
per  doz 

r>  »; 

Binder 

104   t 
502  5 

Corn  sheller  (1  hole) 

88  0 

Common  hoes  (cast-steel  socket)  per  doz. 
Common  rakes  (wood)  per  doz 

u  ;> 

Scythes  (Ames  grass)  per  doz 

M   -J 

Scythe  snaths  (patent)  per  doz 

is  ; 

Shovel  (Ames)  per  doz 

• 

Total                         

569.4 

388.1 

886. 7 

8048.1 

1  Compiled  by  Mr.  Robert  HoQVt,  the  well  known  tfljlnwr.  ami  Mi 
Leighton,  both  of  St.  Louis.     The  prioetol  OQfB  KDd  I  farm  prices. 
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If  it  were  necessary  to  go  farther  in  exposing  the  inaccuracies,  or 
misrepresentations,  of  "  Coin, "  we  might  speak  of  his  ridiculous  rant 
about  the  misery  and  destitution  of  the  laboring  class  brought  about 
by  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873.  This  act  was  "  a  crime 
because  it  has  made  thousands  of  paupers"  (p.  112).  Here  again 
it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  authentic  data  on  wages  (Senate 
Report  on  Wholesale  Wages  and  Prices,  vol.  i.,  p.  180) : 


Year. 

Wages. 

Simple  average. 

Average  according 
to  importance. 

1860 

100.0 
66.2 
133.7 
148.3 
140.8 
141.5 
150.7 
158.9 
160.7 

100.0 

1865   

68.7 

1-70 

136.9 

1873 

147.4 

1875 

140.4 

1880 

143.0 

155.9 

1890 

168.2 

1891 

168.6 

Not  only  does  a  laborer  get  more  gold  for  his  work  in  1891,  as 
compared  with  1873,  in  the  ratio  of  $160.7  toSl-18.3;  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  articles  of  his  use  have  fallen  in  price.  Food  has  fallen 
least  since  1873,  or  nearly  1()  per  cent;  clothing  32.2  per  cent;   fuel 

7  per  cent;  metals  35  per  cent;  lumber  nearly  20  percent;  drugs 
31  per  cent;  house-furnishing  goods  27  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous 
articles  L0  per  cent.  That  is,  not  only  has  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  labor*  risen  (as  prices  fell),  but  his  very  money  wages 

by  S  |  ince  lv7-..     It  is  us-         to  -liscuss  further 

a  book  wi.  sertions  have  no  mure  foundation  for  its  statements 

than  these.      The  book  '  untrustworthy  as  to  its  monetary 

stat.  pc  is  childish  j  its  demogogic  appeals  to  class 

prejudice   are   low  and    unworthy;   and   it   has    no  claim   whatever  to 
roomie  .ition. 

.1.    Lai  BKNCI   Lai  <;iiun. 


I'f  .1     L\i  I.m  '.iii.r..    horn    in    Doerfleld,    (  >. .    la    1S"><>.    was 

irhere  be  became  Instructor  In  political  80000003 
sad  later  aetietant  profetaor.     Be  li  now  bead  of  the  Department  of  Polil 

QOm J  end    I  ef  the    I   Qivereity  of   (-'liic-a^o.      Prof.   Lauglilin's  works 

Include:    "MiU'i   Principles  of  Politi  "The  Study  of  Political 

v/iny,"  "Hintory  of  Biraetallinm  In  the  United  lemente  of  Poll  I  Leal 

mi  contribution!  to  periodica]  Literature. 
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It  was  in  1891,  the  year  before  the  last  national  conventions, 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  wrote  his  famous  letter  on  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  stability  of  the  currency,  and  the  dangers  menaciDg  it 
through  existing  and  threatened  legislation.  His  unpopularity  with 
the  Democratic  organization  in  New  York  was  well  known.  It  was 
well  understood  that  the  choice  of  the  State  Convention  would  fall 
upon  Mr.  Hill.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  views  of  Mr.  Hill 
on  the  subject  of  silver,  and  how  far  the  United  States  might  safely 
go  in  "  protecting"  it,  were  not  surely  known,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  not  at 
pains  to  make  any  clear  statement  on  the  subject.  Consequently  a 
large  number  of  influential  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the 
State  felt  obliged  to  exert  all  their  energies  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Hill  at  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  1892.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  who  took 
part  in  the  "  anti- Snapper"  movement  knew  very  little  about  the 
wickedness  charged  against  the  existing  State  organization,  and  bore 
little  or  no  personal  animosity  toward  the  leaders.  They  did  know, 
however,  that  the  managers  of  the  Democratic  organization  had  shut 
their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State  upon  a  question 
which  they  deemed  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  country. 
With  a  right  regard  for  the  views  of  avast  majority  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York,  the  regular  State  Convention  was  under  obliga- 
tion to  choose  a  man  whose  utterances  were  clear  and  unmistakably 
on  the  side  of  a  maintenance  of  the  stability  of  the  currency, 

The  dangers  threatening  the  country  from  an  overthrow  of  the 
existing  basis  of  values,  which,  it  was  recognized,  would  result  from 
the  triumph  of  any  but  a  "sound-money"   candidate,  inspired   \ 
numbers  of  men  to  go   into  a  party  organization  which  was  to  claim 
the   field    against    the    so-called    Hill  Murphy-Sheehan    machine.      It 
was  we'll  understood  that  a  reform  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  the  nom 
issue  of  the  campaign,  and  that  all  the  changes  were  to  he  rung  upon 
that  theme,   but  enthusiasm  for  a  reform  of  the  tariff  would  not   ha\e 
produced    for   the    "anti-Snapper"    movement    "the   sinews  of   w 
What  did    produce  them  was  the  conviction    that    the  triumph   of  the 
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Democratic  party,  with  Mr.  Cleveland  at  its  head,  would  mean  a 
repeal  of  the  purchasing-clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  A  large  number 
of  the  men  who  joined  actively  in  the  work  of  organization,  though 
also  tariff  reformers,  could  not  have  afforded  to  make  the  numerous 
self-sacrifices  necessary  in  taking  an  active  part  in  a  canvass  on  any 
but  such  a  vital  issue  as  that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  currency.  The  work  of  these  men,  happily,  was  well  rewarded, 
first  in  the  National  Convention  in  Chicago,  and  subsequently  in 
Congress,  by  a  repeal  of  the  purchasing-clause  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  might  be  called  a  mere  tempest 
in  a  tea-pot,  compared  with  the  battle  to  repeal  the  purchasing-clause 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  This  required  the  calling  of  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  in  the  summer — and  after  the  whole  people  had  had  an 
object-lesson  in  the  threatened  dangers.  The  severity  of  this  object- 
lesson  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
comment.  Surely  men  who  had  lived  to  see  the  financial  crises  of 
L873,  1884  and  1890  were  convinced  that  the  crisis  of  1S93  surpassed 
all  the  others  combined  in  its  duration  and  in  the  extent  of  its  damage. 

The  expedient  of  issuing  clearing-house  certificates  adopted  by 
the  banks,  which  it  is  well  understood  is  fraught  with  great  danger, 
and    possibly  cannot  be  de  I  from  the  standpoint  of  strict  right, 

ibed     its    maximum    use,   which    is    sonic    evidence   of    the    ex- 

te  proportions  thai  the  panic  of  L893  assumed.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  nly  these  indisputable  proofs  of  the  almost  irrevocable 

ruin   threatening  the  commercial  and    industrial    institutions   of   the 

iich  ultimately  drove  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the  pnr- 
erman  Act  through  I  here  "  sih 

their  personal  advantage,  for  weeks  ; 

islation  at 

hich  hung  financ 

had  already  pledged  its  credi 
than   half  a  milliard  dollars  of  silver  mon< 

d.     Its  means  to  do  this 
nd  the  conviction  of  the  people  thai 
rould  1  •  to  prevent  a  partic  -Id  from  silver.     The  rela 

ly  small  amounl  .Id  in  the  Tr  would  vanish  quickly 

i   upon  'h'    (  i  >!  •  r:  !■  .vil  1  in-  DC       l<  I 

repl  ;  be,  and  i  ith  this  confidence,  aln  ady 

as  of  i  to  re 

minimum  |/oM  i  of  oik;  hundred  million  do 
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In  the  face  of  all  these  experiences  the  country  evidently  must 
renew  the  battle  over  silver,  and  in  comparison  with  what  is  before 
us,  the  struggles  of  1892  and  1893  may  seem  but  skirmishes.  As 
in  1891,  a  full  year  before  the  Presidential  election,  so  now  in  1895, 
a  full  year  before  the  Presideutial  nominations,  the  crystallization  of 
opinion  must  begin.  It  is  already  obvious  that  the  Wilson-Gorman 
tariff  act  will  receive  very  little  notice  in  the  coming  campaign  liter- 
ature. The  overshadowing  subject  is  to  be  the  treatment  of  silver  by 
the  United  States.  If  the  heresies  of  the  silver  party  are  to  be  made 
plain  it  will  be  only  at  the  expense  of  great  zeal  and  energy.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  now  are  greater  than  they  were  three  years  ago. 
In  1892  the  issue  might  have  been  fairly  considered  simply  the  repeal 
of  the  purchasing-clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  without  a  bar  being 
thereby  placed  in  the  way  of  new  silver  enactments ;  and  doubtless 
many  men  could  and  did  support  and  advocate  the  passage  of  the 
repeal  simply  to  clear  the  way  for  other  legislation.  Except  in  the 
Senate  the  argument  then  was  less  irksome  than  now,  as  it  hardly 
carried  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
currency  and  the  questions  of  monometallism  and  bimetallism,  and 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a  gold  versus  silver  standard. 

The  conditions  that  are  now  developing  call  for  a  fuller  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  money  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
yet  had  in  their  whole  history,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  silver  party 
in  its  party  platform  will  give  a  clear  utterance  of  its  programme. 
It  may  go  the  length  of  declaring  that  it  wishes  silver  coined  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  but  will  the  silver  men  give  any  further 
details  of  their  programme,  so  that  their  proposed  enactment  can  be 
exposed  as  impracticable?  In  all  probability  not.  The  platform  of 
the  silver  party  will  doubtless  be  so  worded  that  the  members  of  the 
party  will  themselves  not  know  what  the  silver  seheme  will  be,  and 
all  devotees  will  hold  together  in  the  fond  illusion  that  a  magic  wand, 
wielded  by  the  United  States,  will  make  a  silver  dollar  equal  in  market 
value  to  a  gold  dollar.  It  will  therefore  behoove  all  men  who  ean 
throw  even  a  little  light  on  the  intricate  subject  oi  money  to  do 
that  attack  may  be  directed  against  every  possible  fallacy  whioh  silver 
spokesmen  may  advam 

It  was  hoped  that  with  the  repeal  *>f  the  purchasing  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  European  nations  having  also  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  value  of  silver  would  he  disposed  to  oonflider 
tlu;    feasibility  of   an  international    arrangement ;    either  bj  an  agl 
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ment  on  coinage  at  a  new  ratio  more  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
market  value,  or  by  a  wider  use  of  the  metal  as  money.  So  far  this 
expectation  has  not  been  realized,  but  it  may  be  said  that  sufficient 
time  has  not  been  allowed  for  such  development.  Of  course,  so  long 
as  the  United  States  was  buying  silver  under  the  Sherman  Act,  little 
or  no  inclination  was  manifested  to  adopt  measures  which  would  lend 
some  protection  to  the  value  of  silver,  but  we  have  at  least  seen  of  late 
some  small  beginnings  in  Germany  and  England  in  this  direction. 
It  may  not  be  wise  to  expect  very  much  from  these  nations,  so  firmly 
seems  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the  financial  high -priests  the  fact 
that  a  departure  from  the  present  secure  currency  basis — a  practical 
gold  monometallism — would  be  a  step  backward,  and  the  entering 
wedge  of  great  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  currency  of  these 
countries.  From  all  appearances,  however,  international  cooperation 
is  now  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  silver  party  as  a  matter  of  small 
moment  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  apparently 
again  willing  for  the  United  States  alone  to  undertake  to  provide  a 
market  for  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  that  is  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
"free  silver"  when  used  by  the  silver  party.  Presumably  the  effort 
would  be  made,  in  framing  legislation,  to  provide  this  government 
bounty  only  for  silver  produced  in  the  United  States;  and  even  if 
one  wen-  disposed  to  admit  that  such  a  scheme  were  feasible,  never - 
inancial  community  would  certainly  believe  that  the 
with  alii:  ouhlhavc  financial  strength  only  for 

a  short  period  to  ii  a  burden.     With  the  fiat  value  of  one 

dollar]giyen to  -1 1  Qths  line  when  its 

vali.           te<l  in  the  silver  mark*  t  of  the  world— London, — would 

,v  it   Intrinsically  worth  hut  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  in 

1   that   the  financial    community    would    he 

disposed   I  its  vaults  or  po  j  of  fictitious 

could,  on  demand,  he  obtained   in  ei 
er  the  1        ary.     So  Ion  nh   in  the 

credit  of  *  ament  and  its  ability  to  redeem  might  exisl 

/  mighl  the  fictitious  ralui   I  e  ;  n  1;  bul  it  may  be  declared, 

an  undoubted  certainty  thai   the 
ocial  community  of  the  com  raid  doI   bave  this  faith,     h- 

faith  in  the  ability  of  the   I  parity  bet* 

er  pan  v  should  dis 
i  lead  the  community  to  believe  thai  it  might 
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control  the  Government;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  further 
recourse  to  the  authority  existing  to  sell  interest  obligations  to 
acquire  gold  would  barely  suffice  to  protect  the  parity  of  the  metals. 
Further  sales  of  bonds  would  probably  have  the  desired  result  of  pre- 
serving the  parity  of  the  metals,  possibly  only  when  enough  should 
have  been  sold  to  pile  up  a  surplus  reserve  in  the  Treasury  large 
enough  to  "  tighten"  the  money  market.  Through  a  sufficiently  large 
increase  in  the  interest  rates  for  money  a  disposition  to  hoard  gold 
or  to  export  it  would  meet  a  check.  Besides,  naturally,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Government  would  issue  bonds  and  reduce  the  outstanding: 
volume  of  silver  and  legal-tender  notes,  would  it  be  less  subject  to 
demands  on  its  store  of  gold.  And,  of  course,  this  operation  in  its 
ultimate  results  is  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one  with  interest-bearing  obligations. 

The  country  would  be  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  would  go  over  it.  If  it  did  not,  at  least  there  would  be 
great  disturbance  in  trade  and  industry,  and  an  unsettlement  which 
would  bring  the  worst  results.  The  triumph  of  the  silver  party  with 
the  avowed  programme  of  legislating  for  free  silver,  even  if  its  applica- 
tion were  to  be  only  to  the  products  of  mines  in  the  United  States, 
would  throw  the  country  forthwith  upon  a  silver  basis. 

Now  the  silver  people  probably  want  two  things,  or  one  of  two 
things.  Either  they  want  silver  producers  in  the  United  States  to 
receive  a  bounty,  or  they  want  what  the}'  call  "  cheap"  money.  It 
is  sure  that  a  t}Tro  in  finance  could  logically  show  that  their  aim  would 
prove  itself  entirely  illusory.  Take  the  wish  for  a  bounty  to  the 
silver  producers  in  the  United  States:  only  so  long  as  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  would  suffice  to  keep  the  two  metals  on  the  parity 
at  present  existing  would  the  bounty  exist.  The  moment  the  two 
metals  should  be  torn  apart,  values  of  all  commodities  and  the  price 
of  labor  would  be  adjusted  accordingly,  that  is,  they  would  still  find 
their  measure,  as  before,  in  gold,  with  the  premium  which  would 
then  exist  added.  So  the  owner  of  bullion  receiving  the  coined  sil- 
ver dollar  would  find  its  purchasing  power  no  greater  than  it 
when  he  performed  the  simple  operation  of  selling  bullion  at  the  price 
fixed  in  the  market  of  the  world.  I  f  the  silver  mans  dream  has 
been  cheap   money,  he  will  find  thai  that  desideratum  is  not   attained 

dishonesty  or  the  destruction  of  oonfidenoe.  The  inflation  of  the 
circulating  medium  will  not  be  stimulated  if  gold  and  silver  part  c 

pany,  because  the  mine  owner  then  will  not  find  the   bounty  he   has 
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grasped  at.  And  even  were  an  inflation  of  the  currency  to  follow 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  needs  very  little  experience  in  financial 
affairs  to  assert  it  as  an  axiom  that  not  inflation — not  a  large  amount 
of  circulation  per  capita — makes  what  is  called  cheap  money;  but  it 
is  a  perfection  of  methods  of  clearance  and  exchange,  and  confidence 
in  trade  and  in  the  industrial  situation  and,  natural!}7,  faith  in  the 
integrity  and  solvency  of  borrowers. 

If  we  go  back  to  1873  we  find  it  an  invariable  rule  that  money 
has  commanded  the  lowest  rates  of  interest  when  the  country  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  crises,  and  when  enterprise  and  confidence 
had  for  the  time  being  been  destroyed.  At  those  times  money  com- 
manded low  rates  of  interest,  but  it  was  not  cheap  money  because 
there  was  no  use  for  it.  With  enterprise  and  confidence  at  their 
acme  a  high  rate  for  money  may  even  mean  cheap  money  to  the  bor- 
rower, for  with  him  it  must  be  a  question  of  what  profit  he  can  make 
out  of  the  hire  of  money  beyond  his  own  capital,  if  he  have  any.      It 

[  no  value  to  the  man  of  affairs  that  money  should  be  offered  him 
at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest,  if  enterprise  and  confidence  have  been 
bo  far  destroyed  that  he  can  give  no  employment  to  the  funds,  tendered 
him.  Therefore  it  may  be  truly  claimed  that  a  large  section  of  the 
country  which  is  rather   a    borrowing  one,  and   which   clamors  for 

;p  money,  thereby  meaning  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  will 
meet  with  a  sad  disappointment  if,  in  an  attempt  to  lower  the  rate 
of  interest  by  inflation  of  the  currency,  it  concurrently  destroys  con- 
fidence and  w<  mihiiation  to  trade  and  industry. 

•tain  body  of  the  people  who  might  reap  temporarily 
an  apparent  advantage  from  a  divorce  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United 

That   body  •         [those  Who    might   thereby  be    aide  to 

Id  and  silver  were  kept  at  a  parity, 
in  the  <](■  <1   Bilvei  ame  time,  through  the 

■djv  following  a  parting  of  tip-  two  metals,  realize 

for  the:  ,],\  price    increased  to  the   extent    of  the 

mi  urn  on  gold,  which  would,  according  to  the  immutable  laws  of 

I  •  Table  to  thmk  thai  he  a  la 

s  in  the  community  who,  at  the  bottom  of  then-  hearts,  have  only 

motive  in  vi<  not  at  all  for  the  over 

>w  of  the  ]  of  gold  and  silvei  ed,  nor  the 

o\\\  of  the  destruction  of  confidence, 
ong        tbei]  q,    in  the  partial  payment  <<f  their 

debt 
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There  is  more  than  one  way  whereby  the  silver  party  can  be  made 
to  realize  the  mistake  they  make  in  thinking  that  this  unscrupulous 
scheme  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  and  best  way  will  be  found, 
when  the  stability  of  the  currency  of  the  country  is  still  more  threat- 
ened than  it  has  yet  been,  in  the  demand  on  the  part  of  lenders  that 
repayment  of  their  loans  shall  be  stipulated  to  be  made  in  gold.  This 
system  has  found  vogue  to  a  large  extent  already  among  the  cautious 
and  conservative  of  that  part  of  the  financial  world  known  colloquially 
as  "  Wall  Street. "  The  extension  of  this  stipulation  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  only  a  matter  of  detail.  Certainly 
the  far  West  should  be  prepared  for  such  a  stipulation,  when  even 
the  arch -champion  of  silver — Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada — has  long 
required  the  repayment  of  his  money,  loaned  on  mortgages,  in  gold 
coin.  Another  method  of  protection,  but  possibly  a  less  effectual  one, 
would  be  found  in  the  discredit  which  could  be  attached  to  borrowers 
repaying  their  debts,  contracted  while  gold  and  silver  were  on  a 
parity,  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  injury  which  thereby  would 
be  worked  to  their  standing  in  the  business  community. 

Just  as  certain  States  in  the  Union  saw  fit,  throughout  the  war, 
in  order  to  preserve  a  high  credit,  to  pay  their  obligations,  contracted 
prior  to  the  war,  in  the  same  money  that  they  had  received,  viz., 
gold,  instead  of  the  depreciated  United  States  legal-tender  money, 
so  would  many  a  Western  or  Southern  merchant  or  borrower  of  any 
sort  be  wisely  deterred  from  any  dishonest  liquidation  of  a  debt. 
What  might  have  been  excusable  even  in  the  period  of  the  war,  when 
the  issue  of  legal -tender  money  was  a  major  force,  could  hardly  be 
defended  when  a  depreciated  silver  currency  would  be  wantonly  sub- 
stituted for  a  currency  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  preserved  by  the  still  sufficient  credit  of  the  Govern 
ment  at  a  parity.  The  enactment  of  free  silver  coinage  would  not 
appreciably  stimulate  silver  production  in  the  United  States,  nor 
produce  a  desired  inflation  of  the  circulating  medium,  nor  result 
in  a  truly  cheaper  money. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  percentage  of  citizens,  in  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  who  are  friendly  to  bimetallism. 
They,  however,  desire  first  and  foremost  that  the  evil  worked  by  the 
Sherman  Act  should  be  cured,  and  we  should  recover  from  the  shook 
which  it  gave  to  the  cunviirv  system.      They  rec<  that  the  pur- 

chasing-clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  not  repealed  a  daj 
and  that  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  only  that  the  parity 
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of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  has  been  maintained  by 
the  United  States.  They  perceive  -well  that  the  last  sale  of  United 
States  bonds,  when  analyzed  in  its  details,  was  unmistakably  a  pur- 
chase of  gold  at  a  very  large  premium.  The  transaction  od  its  face 
may  have  disguised  this  fact  to  the  masses,  but  it  is  certain  that  even 
the  tyros  in  finance  were  well  aware  that  the  United  States  had  made 
a  purchase  of  gold,  with  a  very  heavy  premium  added. 

Seeing  this,  even  friends  of  bimetallism  must  admit  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  consider  how  the  two  metals  can  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation on  a  parity  at  an  agreed  ratio,  with  a  further  protection 
accorded  to  silver  by  an  additional  and  continued  injection  of  it  into 
our  currency.  They  must  feel  that  it  is  too  early  to  debate  whether  a 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  should  be  continued,  or  some  other  ratio  approx- 
imating more  nearly  to  the  market  value  of  silver  should  be  adopted, 
or  whether  any  ratio  can  be  adopted  without  an  international  agree- 
ment, or  whether  without  agreeing  to  coinage  at  an  agreed  ratio  it 
would  be  enough  to  find  a  wider  circulation  for  silver,  and  thereby 

en  the  menacing  character  it  assumes  when  massed  in  amounts 
which  would  involve  the  holders  in  a  large  loss  in  the   event   of  the 

•  metals  parting  company.  This  section  of  the  people,  while  hav- 
ing dllC  i  to  the  large  interest  the  Unite  1  Stales  has  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  market  value  for  silver,  because   of  the  extent  of  its 

ruction  in  the  I  fnited  Sti  ad  earnestly  wishing  to  see  a  measure 

of  protection  I  Iver,  will  oof  place  themselves  in  the  ranks 

of  afro  They  will  not  do  it  because  their  own  common 

i  them  thai  free  silver  does  nol  mean  the 

circulation  of  gold  and  silver  on  a  parity  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  "tie.  or 

1'   means  th<  lisappearance  <>f  gold  from 

ilation:  it  m<  purchase  mid  sale  of  gold  as  of  a  commod- 

it  m<  an  i  sih  llism  pure  and  simple. 

Apart  from  the  attending  ci  avulsions,  a  ohanj I 

stan  on  Id  possibly  not  be  a  matter  of  vat  concern  if  the  United 

! '  i  ell  said  in  Ins  letter  of  last  A  pril  i 

traded  only  within  it         i  borders;  bul  it  must  follow  that  all  trans 
with  other  nations,  bavii  tandard,  must  involve  the 

collateral  i  I  purchi  e  or  old.     Those  who  lived 

through  tl  -11  the  United  Stat  Soring  i  nder  the 

I  paper  currei         now  to  what  extent  all 

omplicated  by  this  fact.     While  cash   transactions 

I   invol  is  operal  ion  j,  i  im<  >uld 
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mean  not  alone  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  gold,  but  also  the  borrow- 
ing and  lending  of  it  for  long  periods,  which  would  require  a  daily 
watchfulness  to  keep  the  premium  in  hand,  or  due,  as  the  case  might 
be,  on  a  parity  with  the  market  quotation  for  gold,  and  what  addi- 
tional risks,  not  to  speak  of  additional  costs,  were  thereby  imposed 
upon  the  business  community.  But  a  small  portion  only  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  could  find  advantage  in  the  situation  which 
existed,  viz.,  the  middlemen,  the  gold  brokers  and  gold  dealers.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  conjure  up  a  picture  which  must  make  even  the 
bimetallist,  the  true  bimetallist,  pause.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
free-silver  platform  at  this  time  will  not  command  their  support. 

Moreover,  if  there  be  a  properly  directed  energetic  campaign  of 
education,  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  pledged  to 
preserve  a  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one, 
will  be  maintained  and  its  faith  be  unbroken.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  not  know  old  party 
ties  in  the  face  of  an  issue  of  this  kind.  If  they  do  not  divide  anew, 
ranking  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  support  of  the  Government's 
honor  or  against  it,  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  Democrats,  North 
and  South,  will  organize  themselves  on  a  platform  which,  in  no  hesi- 
tating terms,  will  denounce  an  attempt  to  put  any  further  strain  upon 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  by  an  immediate  consideration  of  the 
silver  question,  much  less  by  the  enactment  of  a  free-coinage  law. 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  letter  of  April  13,  wisely  says: 

"I  will  not  believe  that  if  our  people  are  afforded  an  intelligent  opportunity 
for  sober  second  thought,  they  will  sanction  schemes  thai,  however  cloaked, 
mean  disaster  and  confusion  ;  nor  that  they  will  consent,  by  undermining  the 
foundation  of  a  safe  currency,  to  endanger  the  beneficent  character  and  purposes 
of  their  Government." 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  will  organize,  irrespective  of 
party,  for  the  resistance  of  further  unsettlement  of  the  currency,  and 
for  a  long  postponement  of  any  further  legislation  to  protect  silver, 
unless  by  international  agreement,  will  win  the  next  Presidential 
election;  and  they  will  have  shown  themselves  the  best  friends 
silver,  and  assuredly  will  have  performed  patriotic  service  m  their 
defence  of  the  honor  of  the  nation.  \V  i  1.1.1  am   SALOMON 
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A   PREVIOUS    ERA    OF    POPULAR   MADNESS    AND    ITS 

LESSONS. 

The  two  questions  that  doubtless  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  all  thoughtful  men  are  these — (1)  In  view  of  the  extent  of 
popular  crazes  about  finance  and  currency,  can  the  popular  judgment 
be  trusted  to  recover  from  the  infatuation  of  wild  theories  and  pas- 
sions and  be  governed  by  facts?  and  (2)  in  view  of  the  recent  deci- 
sions by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  matter  of  the  income-tax,  out  of 
which  has  grown  so  much  criticism  of  the  court  as  one  of  the  great 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  can  we  hope  for  the  per- 
manent maintenance  of  the  proper  coordination  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  the  Government? 

No  incident  in  our  whole  history  throws  a  clearer  light  on  both 

ie  inquiries  than  the  attempt  to  impeach  President  Johnson  in 
1868;  and  a  brief  narrative,  showing  the  degree  of  popular  excite- 

t  and  popular  error,  ought  to  be  instructive  now — especially  since 
but  little  is  known  by  the  present  generation  of  the  temper  of  that 
time.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  popular  forgetfulness,  next  to  the  War 
of   (         I     icllion,  the  L  Dt  trial  was  the  most  important  and 

critical  political  event,  involving  possibly  the  uences, 

in  the  entire  history  of  the  Republic. 

•  fact  that  none  of  the  m:  ;  misfortunes  has  come 

to  the  ''oil!, try  from  the  failure  of  the  impeachment  has  softened  the 

red,  till  the  genera]  public  judgmenl  hasjus- 

imed   tb<  msibility  of  its  defeat. 

Visibility  v  by  the         n   Republican  meml 

of  t  oate  who  rinst   the  impeachment.     These  seven 

Win.  I'"  l      enden,  of  Maine;  Lyman  Trumbull, 

of  I  J  W.   ( trimei     of    Eowa ;    John  B.   Benderson,  of 

of  Tenne  Peter  Q    Van  Winkle, 

"f  We  nia  ;    Edmund  Gh  B 

[1  Lincoln  in  a  measure,  and  that  Mr.  John 

renounced  de  ejected  to  all  propositions  that  contem 

'  of  the  South  -imply  i         raqu<  red  people  who 
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had  forfeited  all  rights  under  a  common  government  and  were  by  the 
laws  of  nations  entitled  to  no  concessions,  or  even  consideration  in 
the  proposed  measures  of  reconstruction.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
little  sympathy  with  that  theory  is  shown  by  his  method  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Southern  States,  set  out  in  the  North  Carolina  Procla- 
mation. This,  as  a  basis  of  reconstruction,  was  originally  conceived 
by  him;  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 
plan  is  made  plain  by  his  adoption  and  attempt  to  put  that  Procla- 
mation into  operation.  As  to  the  main  contention — the  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  South — in  evidence  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  also  Mr.  Johnson's,  it  is  of  record  that  Mr.  Seward, 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State,  as  early  as  1863,  directed  Mr. 
Dayton,  then  the  United  States  Minister  to  France,  to  say  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  intervention  had  been  sought  in  behalf  of 
the  Confederacy,  that  "  all  the  revolted  States  had  to  do,  to  reoccupy 
their  seats  in  Congress,  was  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  obey  the 
law."  Mr.  Lincoln  always  maintained,  as  did  Mr.  Johnson,  the  in- 
divisibility of  the  Union, — that  the  Resolutions  of  Secession  were 
null  and  void,  and  that  the  States  were  never  out  of  the  Union;  but 
that  they  retained  inherently  their  State  autonomy  and  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  privileges  as  before  their  revolutionary  acts, — that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  lay  down  their  arms,  resume  their  duties 
as  peaceful,  loyal  citizens,  and  reestablish  their  representation  in 
Congress.  The  terms  he  proposed  to  formally  ofler  them  are  set  out 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  and  clearly  indicate  his  convictions  and 
what  was  to  be  his  policy  in  that  regard.  How  the  revolted  States 
could  be  most  safely  and  expeditiously  restored  to  their  constitu- 
tional relations  to  the  Union  was  the  momentous  question  of  the  hour, 
upon  which  there  were  views  and  schemes  as  varied  and  antagonistic 
as  the  mental  differences  and  political  antagonisms  of  those  who  felt 
called  upon  to  engage  in  the  herculean  work.  As  history  had  recorded 
no  similar  conditions,  and,  therefore,  no  demand  for  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem,  there  were  no  examples  or  historic  lights  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  essayed  the  task. 

The  subjugated  States  were  still  States  of,  though  not  technically 
States  in,  the  Union, — a  condition  that  could  not  be  safely  permitted 
to  continue  for  any  indefinite  period.      It  would  be  utterly  ineonsis 
tent  with  the  purpose  of  the  war,  incongruous  to  the  Ameriean 
tern  or  idea  of  government,  and  antagonistic   to   Ameneau  political, 
or  even  commercial  and    social,  autonomy,      In  these   purposes   and 
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methods  Mr.  Lincoln  appears  to  have  had  the  active  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  his  entire  Cabinet,  more  especially  of  his  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Stanton  is  understood,  from  the  record,  to 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  the  author  of  the  plan  of  reconstruction 
finally  agreed  upon  in  the  later  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  immediately 
prior  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.  This  plan  was  embodied  in  the  North 
Carolina  Proclamation. 

The  dominant  element  of  the  party  which  had  elected  Mr.  John- 
son acquiesced  for  a  time  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  President, 
but,  during  the  summer  of  1865,  frictions  developed  between  Mr. 
Johnson  and  those  who  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  had  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  party,  in  reference  to  this  and  other  matters  of  ad- 
ministration, and  they  came  gradually  to  take  the  opposite  ground, — 
that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  had  destroyed  themselves  by  their  own 
act  of  war,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  all  the  rights  of  Statehood  and 
were  but  conquered  provinces,  subject  solely  to  the  will  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  conqueror.  It  was  here  that  their  ways  parted  and 
widened  from  day  to  day,  and  month  to  month,  till  bitter  hostility, 
political  and  personal,  came  to  mark  even  their  official  intercourse. 
So,  in  the  strife  that  ensued,  as  it  became  embittered  from  month  to 
month,  Mr.  Johnson's  moderate,  conservative  views,  radically  ex- 
pressed, in  regard  to  what  should  be  the  methods  of  reconstruction  and 
the  restoration  of  the  I  'nion,  found  little  favoi  with  the  mass  of  the  vet- 
<>f  the  Union  armies  who  had  but  just  returned  from  the  victori- 
ous fields  of  the  South.  Their  blood  had  not  ]  led  after  the  fury 
and  heat  of  the  strife  and  the  elation  of  victory,  while  too  many  who 
had  v.';'  I  the  horrors  of  war  ife  distance,  with  the  cessation 
of   hostilities   in   the   field,  to  which    they  had  been  only  too  anxious 

from  tlwir  counting-rooms  and  work-shops,  became  sud- 
denly enthused  o<  *       others  had  fought  out  in  battle,  and 
>rously  vicious  toward  Mr.  Johnson  for  presuming  to  treat  the 
conquered  people  of  the  South  as  American  citizens  and  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  such,  after  having  laid  down  their  arms  and  peacefully 
rned  to  their  homes  and  their  respective  call  in 
That  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  he  lived,  would  undoubtedly  have  pursued 
h  the           general  policy  of  reconstruction,  is  elearly  indicated 
l  Pact  that  he  had  determined  to  institute  precisely 

the  initial    methods    thei  hidi    Mr.  Johnson   did    inaugurate    and 

npi  t*.  carry  out.     Bu1   Mr.  Lincoln's  superior  ability  in  state 
craft,  his  r  |  and  knowledge  <>f  men  and  his  capacity  for  mould 
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ing  public  opinion,  seeming  to  follow  where  he  actually  led,  would 
have  insured  a  more  favorable  result.  And,  more  than  all  else,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  people 
in  his  patriotism  and  his  ability  to  properly  direct  public  affairs, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  dictate  terms  of  reconstruction  practicallv 
on  the  lines  he  had  marked  out,  and  would  have  commanded  the 
general  support  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  then  well-known 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  there  were  indications  of  the 
alienation  from  him  of  the  extreme  element  of  his  party,  because  of 
his  conservative  views  as  to  the  proper  methods  in  this  regard. 

It  was  Mr.  Johnson's  misfortune  that  he  had  not  Mr.  Lincoln's 
capacity  for  so  great  and  so  peculiar  a  task, — that  he  was  pugnacious, 
self-willed,  and,  to  a  degree,  n  on -progressive, — though  in  all  general 
respects  a  man  of  ability,  and  of  a  kindly,  genial  nature.  Had  he 
been  approached  by  the  Congressional  chiefs  at  the  outset,  in  other 
than  a  tone  of  dictation,  it  is  possible  that  the  conditions  and  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  different,  and  the  disturbing  antagonisms 
which  originated  in  large  degree  from  lack  of  reciprocal  respect  and 
mutual  cooperation  would,  never  have  arisen.  This,  with  other 
causes  of  difference  between  the  President  and  Congress,  led  to  the 
attempted  impeachment,  after  the  power  to  impeach  the  President 
had  lain  dormant  since  the  organization  of  the  Government, — practi- 
cally eighty  years — apparently  never  thought  of  as  a  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  political  animosities  or  alleged  political  crimes,  even 
in  the  heated  controversies  between  President  and  Congress  that  had 
theretofore  arisen.  Nor  could  any  attempt  at  impeachment  have  been 
made  at  this  time  but  for  the  vast  numerical  disparity  between  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  country  that  then  existed.  These  condi- 
tions gave  sheer  party  spirit  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  run  wild. 
There  were  in  the  Senate  42  Republicans  and  12  Democrats.  In  this 
vast  disparity  between  the  two  partisan  divisions,  no  Democratic  voles 
were  necessary  to  convict,  nor  could  Democratic  votes  alone  acquit. 

His  veto  of  the  Tenure -of -Office  Bill,  and  the  passage  of  that  bill 
over  his  veto,  naturally  intensified  the  strained  relations  theretofore 
subsisting  between  himself  and  Congress.  He  not  unnaturally  c^r 
unreasonably  regarded  that  Act  as  an  uncalled  lor  ami  unconstitutional 
infringement  of  the  Executive  function,  and  as  an  usurpation  by 
Congress  of  a  prerogative  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  his  office  to  resent 

This  condition  of  strife  intensified,  and   the  breach   between  ( 
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gress  and  the  President  continued  to  widen  from  month  to  month, 
till  the  open  rupture  came  upon  his  official  notification  to  the  Senate, 
on  February  21,  1868,  of  his  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  appointment  of  Gen.  Lorenzo 
Thomas  as  Secretary  ad  interim,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of 
the  Tenure -of -Office  act. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this  notification,  the  last,  long,  intense 
struggle  was  begun.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  1868,  when  the 
Senate  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  final  action  on  the  indict- 
ment brought  by  the  House,  the  trial  of  which  had  occupied  most  of 
the  time  of  the  Senate  for  the  previous  three  months,  and  which  had, 
to  a  large  degree,  engrossed  public  attention,  to  the  interruption  of 
public  affairs  pending  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  more  or 
less  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the  country. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government,  the  President 
was  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  on  an  accusation,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  office,  and  his  convic- 
tion and  expulsion  from  office  demanded  in  the  name  of  all  the  people. 

Save  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  no  event  has  ever  before  occurred 
BO  to  arouse  public  antipathies  and  public  indignation  against  any 
man,  and  those  antipathies  and  that  indignation  found  especial  vent 
in  Washington,  which  had  become  during  the  trial  the  central  point 
of  the  politically  dissatisfied  element  of  the  entire  country.  The 
streets  and  all  places  of  gathering  had  swarmed  for  many  weeks  with 
Dtativefl  of  ever     :  of  the  Union,  demanding  in  a  practi- 

cally united  voice  the  deposition  of  the  President, — and  a  new  deal. 

The  Diplomatic  Corp-  of  practically  every  organized  government 

on  earth  occupied  the  plao  part  for  them  in  the  galleries  of  the 

te   Cha  •  xtraordinary  and  novel 

Born,  :id   educated  under  aristocratic  conditions, 

ipon  the  dogma  that  the  king  ml  right  and  can 

do  and    from  -t  there   can  be  do  appeal,  the 

sle  of  |  f   a  nation  of  people  greater  in 

num  Ith,   in  education,  and  in  their  equipmenl   (<>v   the 

Dment  and  vastly  P  in  physi- 

cal resources  than  any  the  oted,  being  brought  as  a  culprit 

to  the  bar  of  its  big  buna!  on  an  inquiry  why  be  should  not  be 

.(lice.    \va-    on<  m  n  <li  n.'uy  in    its    nature 

to  be  beyond  their  comprehension.     Their  faces  were  a  picture  of 
ment  yet  of  rapt  intensity  in  their  observance  of  the  proceeding. 
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As  the  Lour  approached  for  the  beginning  of  the  day's  session, 
the  vast,  concourse  that  filled  the  galleries,  the  lobbies  and  much  of 
the  lloor  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  gradually  lapsed  into  silence.  The 
impressive  dignity  of  the  occasion  was  such  that  there  was  little  need 
of  the  admonition  of  the  Chief- Justice  to  abstention  from  conversa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  audience  during  the  proceeding.  No  one 
there  present,  whether  friend  or  opponent  of  the  President,  could  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  tremendous  consequence  of  the  possible 
result  of  the  prosecution  about  to  be  reached.  The  balances  were 
apparently  at  a  poise.  It  was  apparent  at  last — every  Senator's  posi- 
tion being  known  but  my  own — that  a  single  vote  would  be  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scales  either  way. 

After  the  preliminary  proceeding  usual  to  the  assembling  of  the 
Senate,  an  order  was  moved  that  the  vote  be  taken  first  on  the 
Eleventh  Article — the  crucial  article  of  impeachment — and  then  to 
proceed  with  the  others  in  their  order.  It  was  apparent  that  this  very 
singular  move  had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  as  there  was  no  dis- 
\sent  except  from  one  or  two  Democrats;  it  had  been  understood,  and 
created  no  surprise  among  the  advocates  of  impeachment.  The  order 
was  read  as  follows : 

"  Ordered,  that  the  Chief  Justice,  in  directing  the  Secretary  to  read  the  sev- 
eral articles  of  impeachment,  shall  direct  him  to  read  the  Eleventh  Article  first, 
and  thereafter  the  other  ten  successively  as  they  stand." 

The  vote  on  this  proposition,  thirty -four  to  nineteen,  showed  the 
same  totals  that  a  few  minutes  later  were  given  on  the  Eleventh  Ar- 
ticle. That  vote  of  nineteen  against  changing  the  order  of  voting  was 
in  a  sense  a  foreshadowing  of  disaster  to  the  impeachment. 

To  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  Washington  who  had  come 
from  distant  homes  in  pursuit  of  appointments  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, and  who  had  been  day  by  day  importuning  Senators  in  be- 
half of  that  change,  the  vote  about  to  be  taken  meant  the  fruition  of 
their  hopes  and  plans,  or  disastrous  failure, — disastrous  in  more 
ways  than  one.  And  in  that  throng  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Cham 
ber,  even  in  that  solemn  hour,  there  were  not  lacking  efforts  to  induce 
votes  in  behalf  of  the  impeachment  scheme, — but  they  failed. 

The  Eleventh  Article  was  then  read,  and  the  Chief  Justice  or- 
dered the  call  of  the  roll.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  as  follows: 
Yens — Messrs.  Anthony,  Cameron,  Cattell,  Chandler,  Cole,  Conk- 
ling,  Coimcss,  Corbett,  Cragin,  Drake,  Edmunds,  Ferry,  BVeyling- 
huysen,  Harlan,   Howard,    Howe,   Morgan,   Morrill   of    Maine,  Mornll 
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of  Vermont,  Morton,  Nye,  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire,  Pomeroy, 
Ramsay,  Sherman,  Sprague,  Stewart,  Sumner,  Thayer,  Tipton, 
Wade,  Willey,  Williams,  Wilson  and  Yates, — 35. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buckalew,  Davis,  Dixon,  Doolittle,  Fes- 
senden,  Fowler,  Grimes,  Henderson,  Hendricks,  Johnson,  McCreery, 
Norton,  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  Ross,  Saulsbury,  Trumbull,  Yan 
Winkle,  and  Yickers, — 19. 

After  numerous  conflicting  motions  the  Court  then  adjourned  to 
June  26.  Of  course,  the  purpose,  and  the  only  purpose,  of  this 
adjournment  was  to  gain  time.  What  the  friends  of  the  enterprise 
had  manifestly  considered  the  strongest  count  in  the  indictment 
against  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  defeated,  and  it  was  apparent  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  hazard  a  vote  on  any  other  at  that  time.  There 
was  a  possibility  that  changes  might  occur  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Senate  in  the  interim.  As  but  one  article  had  been  put  to  vote  there 
was  a  further  possibility  that  influences  could  be  brought  to  bear  to 
secure  the  support  of  an  anti -impeaching  Senator  on  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  yet  to  be  voted  on.  Many  contingencies  were  possible 
during  the  next  ten  days  for  a  reversal  of  this  action  of  the  Senate. 
At  all  events,  everything  would  be  hazarded  by  permitting  further 
immediate  action,  while  the  situation  could  be  rendered  no  worse  by 

•  v,  and  time  and  other  mollifying  influences  and  conditions  might 
bring  changes  more  promising  of  success. 

I'll-  ten  days  were    lavs  of  unrest, — of  anxiety  to  all  who 

i  or  in  any  way  interested   in  the   impeachment  proceed- 

Wlule  the  result  on  the  L6th  gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the 

•its  of  the  impeachment  morement,  it  caused  little  or  no  per- 

fcible   discoui  itfl    more  radical    friends.     They  were 

ind    p'-rti:  than  ever.      The  footsteps  of  the  anti- 

impeaching  Republican  ed   from  the  day's  beginning  to 

end  and  far  into  the  night,  with  entreaties,  considerations,  and 
threats,  in  the  bope  of  securii  of  the  action  of  the  16th. 

The]  the  Stat  anted  by  the  anti -impeaching 

[y  filled  with  vigorous  animadyersionfl  upon 
their  action,  and  Dot  a  few  threats  of  violence  apou  their  return  to 
th< 

•    ■    •      e  time  ••  (me  of  the  impeachen  in  the  Bue- 

'■'•-■*  of  tii-  e  thai  a  oompL         I  of  Cabinel  Ministers  for  the 

admii  bad  be<         ted,  and  most  of  the  foreign  missions, 

principal u  plum  "at  home  beld  oui  as  tempting  prises 
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to  those  who  had  votes  to  give  in  the  Senate  and  friends  outside  to 
reward  for  favors  reeeived,  and  it  was  current  in  the  inner  political 
circles  of  Washington,  so  implicit  was  the  confidence  felt  by  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  successful  impeachment,  that  the 
triumphal  march  from  the  White  House  was  marked  out  and  sol- 
emnly traversed  on  the  night  preceding  the  anticipated  change  in  the 
Presidency. 

These  are  not  pleasant  facts  to  contemplate,  but  they  somewhat 
conspicuously  characterized  the  conditions  of  that  time,  and  illustrate 
the  real  nature  of  the  impeachment  scheme.  They  boded  the  control 
of  the  Government  by  the  worst  element  of  American  politics.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  what  that  control  would  have  involved.  During 
all  the  previous  history  of  this  Government, — its  wars  and  political 
turmoils, — the  democratic-republican  forms  that  characterized  its 
administration  had  never  faced  so  insidious  a  danger  as  during  that 
hour.  It  was  a  crucial  test,  and  the  result  was  a  magnificent  vindica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  our  composite 
form  of  government.  Its  results  have  but  strengthened  those  forms 
and  broadened  the  scope  of  the  beneficent  political  institutions  that 
have  grown  up  under  and  characterized  its  operation.  It  was  a  test 
such  as  probably  no  other  form  of  government  on  earth  could  have 
successfully  passed. 

It  was  in  that  sense,  and  to  a  pointed  degree,  that  in  the  impeach- 
ment and  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  the  quality  of  coordination  of  the 
three  great  Departments  of  the  Government, — the  Executive,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial, — was  directly  involved.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  prosecutor,  the  President  was  defendant,  the  Senate  was 
sitting  as  the  trial  court  in  which  the  Chief -Justice  represented  the 
Judicial  Department  as  presiding  officer;  and  the  anomaly  of  the 
situation  was  increased  and  its  gravity  intensified,  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wade,  who  stood  first 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of  conviction,  was 
permitted,  in  a  measure,  indeed,  forced  by  his  pro -impeachment  col- 
leagues on  a  partisan  division  of  the  Senate,  to  sit  and  vote  as  such 
President  pro  tempore  for  the  impeachment  and  removal  of  the  Presi- 
dent whom  he  was  to  succeed. 

This  whole  incident  accentuates  the  danger  to  our  composite  form 
of   government.      The   coordination    between    the  great    departments 

was  repeatedly  and  emphatically  denied  l»v  oonapiououi  and  Influen- 
tial members  of  Congress  during   the   initial   proceedings  of   the  im- 
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peachment  movement,  and  even  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment.     To  illustrate: 

Mr.  Bingham,  in  the  House,  February  22,  1868,  announced  the 
extraordinary  doctrine  that  "  there  is  no  power  to  review  the  action 
of  Congress. "  Again  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  1st 
of  February,  on  the  President's  message  announcing  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Stanton,  he  said:  "Neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  other 
court  can  question  or  review  this  judgment  of  the  Senate."  Mr. 
Butler,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trial,  used  this  language: 

"A  constitutional  tribunal  solely,  you  are  bound  by  no  law.  either  statute  or 
common,  which  may  limit  your  constitutional  prerogative.  You  consult  no 
precedents  save  those  of  the  law  and  custom  of  parliamentary  bodies.  You  are 
a  law  unto  yourselves,  bound  only  by  the  natural  principles  of  equity  and  justice 
and  that  salus  populi  suprema  est  lex. " 

The  purpose  of  all  this  was  apparent, — that  the  President  was,  in 
effect,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before  a  Court  of  Public  Opinion,  and 
not  before  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  that 
he  was  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate  sitting  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
that  in  this  high  judicial  procedure  Senators  were  still  acting  as  a 
legislative  body,  simply  as  Senators,  and  not  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
as  j  and  jurors, — and  therefore  not  bound  specifically,  by  their 

oaths  as  such,  to  convict  only  for  crimes  denounced  by  the  law,  or 
for  manifest  high  political  misdemeanors.  It  meant  that  they 
could  take  cognizance  of  and  convict  on  alleged  partisan  prejudices 
and  partisan   predilections, — that   it  was  n<  :itial    that  the  judg- 

ment of  Senatoi  ild  be  confined  to  the  specific  allegations  of 

tin-  mdicti.  nt  that  the  whole  ran_'e  of  alleged  political  and  par- 

tisan  in  linquei  ould  be  taken  into  account  in 

king  a  pretext  for  Mr.  Johnson's  conviction. 

11  -•  :.   affords  too  many  illustrations  of   that  tendency  to  de- 
■  and  disruption  from  ard  of  tic-  proper  and  oocessary 

ska  and  balancei  in  the  distribution  and  equalization  of  the  pow- 

it,  to  permit  us  to  doubt  what  the  final  end  would 

have  been  had  the  President   been  renloved  on  the  maintenance  of 

this  un  tion  preferred  by  the  House  of  Represent* 

Our  peculia         tern  of  politic  eminent— a  democratic 

republic — passed  the  danger  poinl  of  its  history  in  that  hour.     And 

■  hat.  has  sir  eems  likely  to  come,  issosevere;  for 

this   •  ed  a  oarro  pe.     The  country  then  passed  the  mo  t 
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threatening  period  of  its  history, — but  passed  it  safely.  The  result 
was  the  highest  possible  testimonial  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
properly  adjusted  democratic  institutions  that  history  records.  It 
emphasized,  moreover,  not  only  the  capacity  of  the  American  people 
for  intelligent,  orderly  and  effective  self-government,  but  also  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  our  popular  forms,  which  seemed  equal 
at  last  to  any  task.  It  was  a  profound  surprise  to  those  habituated 
to  different  political  conditions.  They  had  witnessed  with  astonish  - 
incut  the  quiet  disbandment  of  a  million  men  but  yesterday  engaged 
in  mortal  strife,  the  vast  armies  as  peacefully  returning  to  former 
vocations  as  though  from  a  great  parade, — and  now,  from  a  state  of 
civil  convulsion  that  in  many  another  nation  would  have  produced 
armed  collision  and  public  disorder,  they  saw  an  entire  people  quietly 
accepting  the  verdict  of  the  highest  authoritative  body  of  that  land. 
It  was  a  splendid,  world-wide  tribute  to  the  strength  and  endurance 
of  our  system  of  popular  government  and  of  trust  in  the  people. 

As  evidence  of  the  supreme  height  to  which  popular  feeling  ran, 
I  subjoin  a  few  incidents.  Governor  Oglesby  of  Illinois  sent  the 
following  dispatch,  and  similar  dispatches  came  from  conventions 
and  meetings  of  all  sorts,  to  the  Senate  or  to  members  of  the  Senate : 

"  The  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson  have  created  a  profound  sensation  in 
this  State.  His  last  act  is  the  act  of  a  traitor.  His  treason  must  be  checked. 
The  duty  of  Congress  seems  plain.  The  people  of  Illinois,  attached  to  the  Union, 
I  firmly  believe,  demand  his  impeachment,  and  will  heartily  sustain  such  action 
by  our  Congress.  The  peace  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  by  this  pre- 
sumptuous demagogue.  We  know  the  National  Congress  will  proceed  wisely 
and  cautiously,  but  let  it  proceed.  Millions  of  loyal  hearts  are  panting  to  stand 
by  the  stars  and  stripes.  Have  no  fear.  All  will  be  well.  Liberty  and  order 
will  again  triumph." 

I  remarked  to  Mr.  Sprague,  Senator  from  Khode  Island,  while 
we  were  passing  out  of  the  chamber  at  the  close  of  the  session  to 
which  the  House  impeachment  had  just  been  reported:  "Well, 
Sprague,  the  thing  is  here;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  though  a 
Republican  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  bis  policy,  he  shall  have 
as  fair  a  trial  as  an  accused  man  ever  had  on  this  earth."  This  re- 
mark, being  overheard  by  others  in  the  throng,  went  broadcast  upon 
the  street,  and  impeachment  circles  were  soon  aghast  with  the  rumor 
that  "  Ross  was  shaky."  The  report  went  upon  the  wires  that  "  Roflfl 
was  shaky  and  must  be  looked  after,"  and  from  that  hour  not  a  day 
passed  that  did  not,  bring  me,  by  mail  and  telegraph  and  in  personal 
intercourse,  appeals  to  "stand  fast1'  (for  impeachment),  and  not  a  few 
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were  the  admonitions  of  condign  visitations  upon  any  indication 
even,  of  lukewarmness  in  "the  cause."  The  following  telegraphic 
dispatch  signed  by  D.  R.  Anthony  "  and  one  thousand  others"  illus- 
trates in  a  mild  degree  the  nature  of  the  "  pressure"  attempted  to  be 
brought  upon  Senators  who  were  not  open  and  unhesitating  in  pro- 
nouncing their  verdict  for  conviction  in  advance  of  the  close  of  the 
trial :  "  Kansas  has  heard  the  evidence  and  demands  the  conviction  of 
the  President."  To  this  the  following  answer  was  returned  the  same 
day :  "  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  demand  that  I  shall  vote 
either  for  or  against  conviction.  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  'do  impar- 
tial justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,'  and  trust  that  I 
shall  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates 
of  my  judgment,  and  for  the  highest  good  of  the  country. "  Every 
mail  brought  dispatches  of  this  sort  to  Senators,  and  guarded 
verbal  propositions,  purporting  to  come  even  from  the  inquisitors,  as 
to  the  value  of  a  vote  for  conviction,  were  not  uncommon. 

All  subsequent  dangers  and  political  crises  seem  tame  beside  the 

frenzy  of  this  occasion.      But  as  soon  as  the  effort  at  impeachment 

failed  the  vast  organization  that  had  grown  up  to  further  it  melted 

away.      In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  height  to  which  partisan  hatred 

thed  and  the  utter  wildness  of  public  opinion,  a  sound  and  even  a 

jusl  public  opinion  again  reasserted  itself.     In  spite,  also,  of  the  grave 

dan  >  the  pro         ordination  of  the  great  Branches  of  the  Govern - 

t.  this  coordination  tr        adually  again  restored.     The  pendulum 

:  and  at  last  to  regain  its  proper  motion  after  every 

\V  ":it  .-I  n  il  ;  ia  both  to  the  essential  sound- 

of  Public  Opinion  at  lasl  in  the  Republic  and  to  the  wisdom  of 

the   Eat  y  established   the  enduring   form  of  our 

tit !  K.  I  i.   Ross. 


'I'm  Bon.  Edmund  Gibson  R'»s>,  upon  wiio-e  v<>i<»  imn^  th<>  impeachment 
of  \ n < 1 1 « - w  Johnson  its  born  in  Ashland,  O.,  Deo.  7.  1826.  In  1886  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Gorernorof  h  to  the  vacancy  In  the  CJnited  States  Senate 

ed  by  the  suicide  of  Qen.  James  1 1  Lane*  The  moei  notable  incident  of  bis 
senatorial  i  the  pari  be  tool]  In  the  impeachment  trial  of  I'lvsiiUni 

Johnson.     Although  a  Republican  and  despite  the  fad  that  the  impeachment 

u  a,  from  thefll    t  made  a  Strh't  party  «pi<    tinn,  S<-natoi    I;  i-arly  prrsiiailnl 

that,  there  bad  been  nothing  in  the  President's  conduct  justifying  the  extreme 
;  ure   proposed  by  the  ad  of  impeachment,  and,  possessing  the  com 

of  in  'i  i    to  bow  bis  own  rote  should  be  oast  was,  there 

I  .'fit  d«-i:i\      Mi    i  i^«'(l  in  writ  i  UK  a  history  of  the 

Lmpeachm*  nt  trial   oi  which  hi    pre»  at  article  \<  ill  forma  part. 
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WORK    OF   AN    ART-ASSOCIATION    IN   WESTERN    TOWNS. 

Literature  has  a  home  in  nearly  every  Northern  town  of  the 
United  States  in  a  public  library,  often  highly  creditable  both  as  a 
building  and  for  its  contents,  and  no  town  is  without  its  theatre  in 
which  the  drama  of  our  day  (such  as  it  is)  finds  presentation;  but 
most  of  our  towns,  and  even  some  of  our  cities,  are  without  public 
galleries  for  sculpture  and  painting.  The  people,  therefore,  are  un- 
instructed  in  regard  to  painting  and  sculpture,  especially  as  to  the 
work  and  aims  of  living  men.  I  do  not  forget  the  work  done  by  the 
women's  clubs,  and  by  the  various  "  study-clubs"  and  "  literary 
clubs"  of  the  immediate  present.  They  have  multiplied  with  great 
rapidity  since  the  World's  Fair.  But  the  chance  to  see,  face  to  face, 
the  artist  and  his  work  is  for  the  most  part  denied  these  studious 
and  appreciative  people.  Many  of  them  have  studied  for  years  the 
history  of  art.  They  know  about  the  "Impressionist  School,"  the 
"  Fontainebleau  group, "  the  "  Glasgow  group, "  and  so  on.  They 
have  concerned  themselves,  perhaps,  writh  the  question  of  the  "  char- 
acteristic" in  painting,  the  value  of  line  to  color,  the  subordination 
of  detail,  and  yet  they  have  not  seen  the  work  done  by  men  whose 
minds  tend  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups.  The  walls  of  Ameri- 
can homes  are,  as  a  rule,  hung  with  pictures  of  the  crudest  sort. 
Even  in  the  fine  homes  of  the  cities,  it  is  the  exception  to  find  pic- 
tures worth  a  second  glance.  Taste  has  not  really  been  considerably 
raised  by  reading.  The  thing  most  needed  is  contact  with  the  actual 
work  of  the  artist.  Yet,  with  all  this  crudeness  ami  bad  taste, there 
is  a  pathetic  desire  to  do  better.  People,  especially  the  women,  long 
to  share  in  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  in  art.  This  desire  was 
strengthened  mightily  by  the  World's  Fair.  Thousands  came  to  Bee 
the  living  art  of  our  day  for  the  first  time  there,  and  the  growth  of 
art-leagues  was  enormously  stimulated. 

It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  these  foots  that  the  Central  Ai     \ 
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ciation  of  America  was  formed  a  year  ago.  It  took  for  its  motto 
"  For  the  promotion  of  good  art  and  its  dispersion  among  the  people. " 
The  original  idea  was  a  sort  of  Chautauqua- system  for  the  study  of 
art,  but  the  idea  was  broadened  to  include  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of  art-collections.  Its  objects  are: 
To  associate  the  artist  and  the  lovers  of  art  in  a  common  league ; 
to  connect  the  various  art-clubs  and  "  study -clubs"  into  one  central 
association  for  mutual  aid;  to  arrange  courses  of  study  in  American 
art  and  also  in  modern  French  and  English  art;  to  furnish  exhi- 
bitions of  American  sculpture  and  painting  at  the  bare  cost  of  mov- 
ing, insuring  and  housing  its  pictures;  to  encourage,  by  friendly  and 
frank  criticism,  and  by  special  exhibitions,  original  and  characteristic 
American  art,  and  to  encourage  the  sale  of  pictures  to  American 
families,  to  the  end  that  the  artist  shall  receive  his  reward  and  the 
American  home  be  made  more  beautiful  and  refined;  to  supply  lec- 
turers of  sound  and  progressive  views  at  special  rates. 

The  Association  has  had  barely  six  months  for  practical  work  and 
it  had  no  money  to  start  with.  It  pays  no  salaries  to  its  officers  and 
receives  no  commissions  on  sales  of  pictures.  It  is  supported  by  gifts 
and  by  its  membership  fees  of  one  dollar  per  annum.  It  has  held 
exhibitions  in  a  dozen  towns,  in  some  of  which  an  exhibition  was 
never  before  held,  and  it  has  held  several  important  special  exhibitions 
in  Chicago  for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  the  work  of  new  men.  It 
lias  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  artists  of  the  country  and 
has  given  a  strong  impetus  to  the  art  of  the  West.  The  press  of 
Chicago  h  .  hearty  in  its  cooperation  to  further  the  exhibitions 

and  the  other  plans  of  the  Association.  le  study  courses  have  been 
adopted  by  hum  "dubs,  and  the  courses  are  followed  month  by 

month  through  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Society. 

It  has  issned  brochures  emphasizing  the  principles  of  individualism 
and  originality  in  art.  and  many  lectures  have  been  delivered  apon 
painting  and  :-*n ] j>t u re  d  who  are  themselves  artists,  with  illus- 

trative drs  and  actual  modelling  in  clay,  and  also  with  groups 

of  illustrative  canvases  and  Bgures  in  plaster. 

All  this  is  little-  enough,  but  the  Association  faces  another  year 

equipment.     Mr.  Van  Laer  will  continue 

in  American  painting.     Mr.  Lorado  Taft  will  continue  his 

din  i  :n  modern  art,  and,  t<>  tit  himself  for  it, 

bel  .  '^<\y-     Arrangeman  completed  for 

m  of  i.<  bronze  .*in<l  ;         i  reproduction  nip- 
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ture,  and  books  of  prints.  A  list  of  lectures  is  prepared  to  be  given 
by  eminent  artists  on  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
interior  decoration.  A  bureau  of  criticism  will  be  formed,  to  which 
young  artists  in  isolated  towns  may  send  their  work  for  helpful  criti- 
cism, without  other  expense  than  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Association,  prizes  are  to  be  secured 
for  best  work  in  various  lines  of  art,  and  every  possible  stimulus 
will  be  given  to  the  production  of  original  art,  without  regard  to 
school, — original  art  will  naturally  be  American  and  vital. 

The  case  with  which  we  can  arrange  these  plans  will  depend  upon 
the  response  of  the  towns  to  our  offer.  Circuits  are  being  arranged 
so  that  the  exhibitions  can  move  from  town  to  town  at  the  lowest 
expense.  It  is  now  possible  for  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
(or  even  smaller)  to  have  from  one  to  four  exhibitions  during  the 
year.  These  things  are  made  possible  very  largely  through  the  en- 
thusiasm, generosity  and  executive  ability  of  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  whose 
fine  studio  was  the  distributing  point  for  the  Association  last  year. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  West,  and  feels  the  call  to  do  everything  within 
reason  for  art  in  a  land  of  trade. 

The  method  of  the  circulating  exhibition  is  this :  The  Association 
agrees  to  furnish  the  exhibit,  whether  large  or  small,  at  cost  to  any 
town,  provided  it  has  an  affiliated  league  of  at  least  thirty  members. 
With  all  large  exhibits,  the  Association  will  send  a  man  to  look  after 
the  packing.  It  will  send  a  lecturer  if  desired.  The  local  leagues 
may  charge  a  small  fee  if  they  feel  it  necessary,  but  no  commissions 
are  allowed  on  sales.  Checks  are  made  out  direct  to  the  artist,  for  the 
Association  wishes  to  be  clear  of  all  suspicion  of  money-making.  For 
example,  the  town  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  through  the  Association,  was 
able  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  canvases  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  fifty  cents  per  canvas.  This  little  city  had  never 
had  an  exhibit  of  paintings  before  and  the  effect  was  very  marked. 
The  people  were  jubilant  over  it.  At  Lincoln,  Neb.,  through  the 
local  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Caniield,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  an  exhibition  of  more  than  one  hundred  eanvases 
held  during  the  annual  convention  of  the  teachers  ol  the  State.  The 
exhibition -hall  was  crowded,  and  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  upon  the 
lives  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  estimated.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  local  league  made  more  than  its  expenses  ami  made  some 
sales.  This  is  the  common  query:  "Why  can't,  we  have  such  an 
exhibition  made  permanent?"      In  La  Crosse.   Wis.,  where    1  held   a 
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small  exhibition  of  fifty  pictures  and  eleven  bronzes,  many  people 
uttered  the  same  thought, — "  We  need  a  permanent  gallery."  In 
Peoria,  111. ,  through  the  influence  of  our  local  league,  the  plans  for 
the  new  public  library  were  changed  to  include  a  permanent  gallery 
for  exhibitions. 

If  we  can  convince  the  people  of  our  towns  of  the  necessity  for  a 
permanent  exhibition -place  for  paintings  and  sculpture,  the  circulating- 
exhibition  becomes  an  easy  matter.  Janesville,  Wis. ,  had  need  to  use 
an  empty  hotel ;  Aurora,  111.,  where  fifty  pictures  were  exhibited,  ac- 
companied with  lectures  by  Mr.  Lorado  Taft  and  Mrs.  T.  V.  Morse, 
used  a  store -building;  Minneapolis,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
canvases  were  shown,  was  obliged  to  fit  up  a  place  at  great  trouble 
and  expense  in  which  to  hold  its  exhibition ;  other  towns  used  the 
public  library-hall,  where  light  was  bad.  And  yet  under  such  diffi- 
culties towns  are  planning  for  other  exhibitions  during  the  coming 
season.  In  Chicago  two  special  exhibitions  were  held:  (1)  the 
Hoosier  group  of  sixty  pictures — a  very  important  exhibit;  (2)  the 
painting  of  William  Keaugh,  the  cowboy  painter;  and  the  pictures 
of  shipping  in  Chicago  River  by  James  Needham. 

To  the  artist,  the  circulating  exhibition,  the  study  clubs  and  the 

a  of  the  Central  Art  Association  are  of  immense  value.     By 

them  the  painter's  reputation   can  become  national   in  scope.      His 

work  can  be  brought  befon  lands  of  people  who  would  not  other - 

■  know  ev  name.      His  sales  also  must  increase,  though  that 

we  do  ciation  aims  to  send  out  progressive 

i:,  American  a;-  :ivc  a   native  noble  landscape  art   in 

Ari.'  and   the  people  should   know  it  and  enjoy  it  and   pay  the 

for  it.      We  do   not  trade  in  names.      We  take  good  work,  no 

the  name  be  new  or  old.     We  are  most  deeply  inter- 

!  work  from  our  own  Western  artists,  but, 

■  original  work,  art  which  is  characteristic  of 

individual  artist.     1  tr  will  see  leas  of  the  exotic, 

in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture;  and  some  small 

rwth  in  )•  can  work  the  Central  Art 

with  dne  in'  i  hopes  to  be  held  accountable  tot. 

impulse  abroad   in   America   ba  been  greater. 

n  of  men  and  women  I  i  twenty  and  thirty- 

trill  put  America  in  the  front,  ranis  of 

out.     There  is  do  end  of-the- 

•i  in  their  produi  I  Il.\ mi,i\  GKajlland. 
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RESULTS    OF   PICTURE-EXHIBITIONS    IN    LOWER    NEW   YORK. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  give  a  free  art  exhibition  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  Side,  there  were  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
undertaking,  and  questions  were  raised  that  could  be  answered  only 
by  actual  experience.  Are  the  people  of  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
interested  in  art?  Will  they  attend  the  exhibition  in  large  numbers, 
and  will  they  make  their  visits  so  frequent  as  to  be  benefited  by 
them?  Will  they  "  resent  the  display  of  the  possessions  of  the  rich"  ? 
— as  has  been  urged,  by  many.  And,  finally,  why  should  there  be 
a  free  art  exhibition  down -town,  on  the  East  Side,  in  addition  to  the 
exhibition  daily  at  the  Museum  of  Art  in  Central  Park? 

There  have  been  three  art  exhibitions  on  the  East  Side,  and  the 
success  attending  them  is  the  best  answer  to  these  questions.  The 
reason  why  the  gallery  at  the  Museum  of  Art  in  Central  Park  might 
not  fully  satisfy  the  needs  of  New  York  City  was  suggested  to  me 
when,  on  a  visit  to  Toynbee  Hall,  at  the  East  End  in  London,  I  saw 
the  success  of  the  exhibition  held  there  to  supplement  the  display 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Toynbee  Hall  occupies  in  London 
a  position  like  that  of  the  University  Settlement  Society  in  New 
York.  The  residents  at  the  Hall  are  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge who  unselfishly  devote  their  time  and  their  energies  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  population  in  Whitechapel  Parish. 
They  decided  to  supplement  their  work  by  an  art  exhibition,  and,  to 
their  surprise,  they  found  the  interest  of  the  people  in  their  neigh- 
borhood so  keen,  that  the  first  exhibition  was  attended  by  more  than 
50,000  visitors  in  four  weeks. 

Having  personally  seen  the  success  of  this  experiment  in  London 
(for  it  was  successful  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  its  results),  I  sug- 
gested to  the  University  Settlement  Society  in  New  York  that  the 
same  effort  be  made  here;  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  first  free  art 
exhibition  on  the  East  Side  was  opened.  The  Society  rented  rooms 
for  the  purpose  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  and  opened 
the  exhibition  to  the  public  on  Monday,  June  20,  L892.  The  clos- 
ing day  was  July  31.  During  this  period  of  forty -one  days  the 
exhibition  was  visited  by  36,095  persons.  The  averse  Jail v  attend- 
ance was  880;  the  average  attendance  on  the  twelve  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  was    1  ,:;•;*;. 

The  second  exhibition  was  held    in  the  summer  of  the  follow 
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year  at  the  rooms  of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  26  Delancey 
Street.  As  this  house  occupies  an  ordinary  city  lot,  only  twenty -five 
feet  in  width,  and  previous  to  its  occupancy  by  the  Society  had  been 
a  saloon,  it  afforded  inadequate  facilities  for  such  an  exhibition.  The 
rooms  were  narrow,  their  height  was  insufficient,  and  as  the  exhibition 
was  held  from  June  17  to  July  29,  the  thermometer  often  indi- 
cating 95°  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  popularity  of  art  on  the 
East  Side  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  Yet  the  record  of  attendance 
shows  that  during  the  six  weeks  56,659  visitors  came  to  the  exhi- 
bition— an  increase  of  more  than  21,000  over  the  attendance  of  the 
previous  year.  Owing  to  the  universal  depression  in  business,  no 
exhibition  was  given  in  the  year  1894. 

This  summer's  exhibition,  plans  for  which  were  undertaken  a  few 
months  ago,  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  May  7.  It  is  given  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  Settlement  Society  and  the  Edu- 
cational Alliance,  the  Alliance  having  placed  its  large  auditorium  at 
the  disposal  of  the  exhibition  committee.  The  success  of  this  exhi- 
bition surpasses  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  have  ever  been  enter- 
tained by  those  interested  in  providing  free  art  on  the  East  Side,  and  it 
furnishes  overwhelming  proof  of  the  longing  for  the  beautiful  which 
prevails  there  as  elsewhere.  The  attendance  for  the  thirty -three  days — 
from  May  7  to  June  9 — was  1  >6;   the  largest  number  of  visitors 

on  any  day  was  7.244.  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  3,202. 

It  has   be*  68aful  endeavor  of  those   interested    in  these 

exhibitions  to  procure,  so  far  representative  works  of  the 

hools  and  classes  of  art.      In   the   first  exhibition  there  were 
sixty-sis  oil  paintin  and  about  twenty  sketches 

m   black  and   white.     The  artists  whose  paintings  exhibited 

included  well-known  t  An  Gei    an,  French,  and  E 

There  paintings   by   Daniel    Huntington,  William    M. 

(  Cazin,  Daubigny,  Corot,  Gerdme,  Lefebvre, 

andJo  rr-coloi  presented  were  Winslow 

Homer,  W.  Hamilton  G       a,  and  Frederick  ninshield;  among 

the   bli  characto  camples   of  Thulstrup, 

■  I ..-i  Pennell,  Ho  W.  A    l<  and  <         e  Wharton 

Is.     At  the  second  exhibition  there  one  hundred  and 

n  paintings   in  oil,  a  and  pictures  in 

black  arid  white;  and  the  arl  Franz  Von  Defi  Oazin, 

.1.  Carroll     B  I        tanl     Mayer,   Win.    If.  Chase,  Gerdme, 

I  detail  e    I  ft  mington,    A  uj  a  I    I  redei  icl     Win.  A.  Coffin, 
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Ludwig  Knaus,  and  others.  At  the  recent  exhibition  there  were  in 
all  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  paintings,  and  they  included  the 
works  of  such  well-known  artists  as  Inness,  Griitzner,  Knaus,  J.  P. 
llasenclever,  Kidgway  Knight,  Gerome,  Madrazo,  J.  W.  Champney, 
Gabriel  Max,  Fromentin,  Claude  Monet,  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  A. 
H.  Wyant,  Detaille,  Schreyer,  G.  H.  Boughton  and  Neuville.  The 
mention  of  these  names  shows  that  the  effort  to  secure  a  collection 
representative  of  the  best  and  highest  in  art,  rather  than  to  make  a 
mere  display  of  large  numbers,  has  been  entirely  successful. 

At  these  exhibitions  it  has  been  the  custom  to  ask  the  visitors  to 
vote  for  what  they  deem  the  best  painting,  and  at  all  times  the  choice 
of  the  majority  has  been  found  to  be  consistent  with  good  taste  in 
art,  the  preference  being  marked,  however,  for  paintings  in  which  a 
story  may  be  read,  rather  than  for  mere  landscapes.  Impressionism 
has  found  few  admirers.  One  of  the  visitors  wittily  remarked,  apro- 
pos of  a  decidedly  impressionistic  work  of  art,  "Why,  that  isn't  a 
painting;  that's  paint."  In  connection  with  this,  the  third  exhibi- 
tion, a  series  of  lectures  on  art  has  also  been  provided. 

There  was  reason  for  grave  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  labor  - 
leaders  and  their  followers  toward  an  art  exhibition  on  the  East  Side. 
Foremost  among  them  in  devotion  to  labor's  cause  is  unquestionably 
Mr.  Edward  King,  whose  cooperation  was  sought  and  obtained  for 
the  first  exhibition.  In  describing  the  attitude  of  the  East  Side  at 
the  beginning  of  the  exhibition,  Mr.  King  said,  in  a  subsequent 
report  to  the  University  Settlement  Society,  that  there  were  many 
among  his  friends  who  thought  the  exhibition  "  a  cleverly  disguised 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  Mugwumps  in  the  University  Settle- 
ment Society  to  get  a  grip  on  the  district  in  the  ante-election  months. " 
Others  there  were  who  ascribed  the  exhibition  "  to  the  seekers  after 
notoriety,  whose  real  sympathy  with  the  poor  could  be  gauged  by 
their  traditional  view  of  the  'slums'  as  a  place  where  curious  speci- 
mens of  human  depravity  were  to  be  found,  each  in  its  appropriate 
cell,  ready  for  inspection  by  the  university  social  pathologist.  "  And 
finally,  Mr.  King  wrote  in  his  report  that  a  prominent  Socialist,  rep 
resentative  of  his  class,  "bluntly  refused  his  cooperation,  and  ad- 
vised his  friends  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  'The  robbed  and 
the  robbers  cannot  sincerely  fraternize,'  he  said,  'especially  when  the 
robber  comes  asking  the  robbed  to  accept  as  a  favor  a  few  crumbs 
from  the  feast  which  is  the  creation  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  The  Labor 
movement  is  a  class  movement,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken 
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the  class  spirit.'"  The  East  Side  labor  papers  criticised  the  exhi- 
bition from  these  various  standpoints.  But  the  sincerity  and  good 
faith  of  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  justified  again  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  University  Settlement  Society,  -whose  object  is  "  to 
bring  men  and  women  of  education  into  closer  relations  with  the 
laboring  classes  in  this  city,  for  their  mutual  benefit. "  Through  a 
better  understanding  between  the  honest  and  industrious  laboring 
classes  and  their  unselfish,  public -spirited  fellow-citizens,  which  can 
be  best  obtained  through  such  settlements,  much  can  be  done  to  solve 
the  great  economic  problems  of  the  age.  In  a  not  unimportant  way, 
the  East-Side  Art  Exhibition  has  been  helpful  to  such  a  better  under- 
standing. Mr.  King,  who  is  one  of  the  truest  champions  of  labor, 
says : — "  The  result  was  that  the  most  bitter  and  radical  of  the  Social- 
ists became  our  firmest  friends,  and  worked  incessantly  as  'runners,' 
guiding  droves  of  people  to  the  exhibition,  evening  after  evening — 
and  the  right  kind  of  people,  too — by  the  'laws  of  natural  selection.' 
Night  after  night,  their  leaders  might  have  been  heard  explaining,  in 
glowing  terms,  the  special  merit  of  this  masterpiece  and  that  particu- 
lar school  of  painting,  to  groups  of  earnest  listeners." 

•popularity  and  success  of  these  exhibitions  have  been  demon- 
strated beyond  a  possible  doubt;  and  yet  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask, 
Why  should  there  be  a  free  exhibition  down-town  on  the  East  Side? 
The  need  and  the  reason  of  it  are  best  shown  by  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  the  city. 

It  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  City  of  New  York 
of  two  cities,  one  to  the  north  of  Fourteenth  Street,  the  other 
to  the  south  of  it.       More  than  one-third  of  the  city's  total  population 
of  1,700,000  re  i   •     belon   !•'•   irteentl  .     The  density  of  the 

population  to  the  square  mile  is  there  I  50,000,  while  above  Fourteenth 
only.  .      Unfortunately,  that  part  of  the  city  south 

of  I  the  older  and  ifl  pi  i  with  few  if   any  of 

the  advantages  that  the  newer  part  of  the  city  enjoys.     It  is  almost 

entirely  de-void  of  par!:  area.      A     against  its  f  .  aggre- 

aorth  of  Fourteenth  Street  a 

pari:  area  t  res.     Naturally,  it  is  in  this  lower  part 

of  the  city  that  the  poo  rowded,  and  so  far  as  it  is 

pro:  iild  be  made  to  improve  its  condition  and  the 

of  the  population  condemned  to  reside  within  it.     If 

Of  this  part   of  t;  b   t'  l  \  :sit  tip  in  the 

Park,  the  round  trip  oonsum<  and  it  1/  at  a  cost  of  ten 
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cents  for  each  member  of  the  family  that  such  a  visit  is  made;  yet 
only  by  frequent  visits  can  a  substantial  benefit  be  gained.  The 
result  is  seen  in  these  figures:  The  total  attendance  at  the  Museum 
of  Art  in  Central  Park  for  the  year  1894  was  511,881 — not  more 
than  live  times  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  third  East-Side  Art 
Exhibition,  open  for  only  thirty  days! 

The  city  government  contributes  annually  to  the  Museum  of  Art 
more  than  $90,000,  and  by  a  very  small  additional  contribution  it 
could  require  the  Museum  of  Art  to  provide  an  additional  exhibition, 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  in  the  lower,  overcrowded  portion  of 
the  town.  The  average  cost  of  the  free  art  exhibition  has  been  less 
than  $1,500,  and  an  expenditure  of  so  small  an  amount  by  the  city, 
that  would  be  sure  to  accomplish  so  much  good,  would  be  certain  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  best  citizens. 

In  London,  the  city  corporation,  appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  results  obtained  at  Toynbee  Hall,  has  undertaken  to  give  annual 
exhibitions  at  the  Guildhall  (the  City  Hall);  and  at  its  fourth  exhi- 
bition, just  closing,  there  were  more  than  300,000  visitors.  New 
York  should  awaken  to  its  obligations  to  all  its  citizens ;  and  in  time, 
like  the  great  European  capitals,  it  should  provide  them  with  cheap 
light  and  street-car  service  and  public  baths  and  laundries  at  mini- 
mum cost.  It  should  then  supplement  its  public  education  by  exhi- 
bitions of  art  and  science  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  with  appropri- 
ate lectures,  and  encourage,  more  generously  than  it  does  to-day,  the 
development  of  circulating-libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

"Think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  noble  and  crushes  the  poor?" 

A.   C.   Bernheim. 


THE  ART-WORK   DONE  BY  HULL  HOUSE,   CHICAGO. 

The  attempt  of  Hull -House  to  make  the  aesthetic  and  artistic  a 
vital  influence  in  the  lives  of  its  neighbors,  and  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent interest  to  them,  inevitably  took  the  form  of  a  many-Sided  6X 
periment.  The  direction  of  the  effort  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Starr,  one  of  the  founders  of  Hull-House,  who  not  onlv  feeds 
her  own  mind  and  finds  her  highest  enjoyment  in  Art,  but  who  be 
lieves  that  every  soul  has  a  right  to  be  thus  fed  and  solaced.  The 
first  furnishings  of   Hull  House  were  therefore  pictures.      Thc\   were 
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hung  upon  all  the  wall  spaces  and  were  largely  selected  from  photo- 
graphs which  the  two  original  residents  had  the  previous  year  together 
purchased  in  Europe. 

From  the  first  year  Miss  Starr  has  had  large  and  enthusiastic 
classes  in  the  "  History  of  Art" ;  a  number  of  the  students  have 
attended  them  consecutively  for  four  years.  There  is  abundant  testi- 
mony that  the  lectures  and  pictures  have  quite  changed  the  tone  of 
their  minds;  for  they  have  become,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  photographs  of  the  best  things,  and  have  cared  for  them,  not  "  as 
a  means  of  culture,"  but  as  an  expression  of  the  highest  human 
thought  and  perception.  One  of  these  has  bought  from  her  scanty 
earnings  a  number  of  classic  works  of  art  which  will  make  her  house 
really  charming  when  she  is  married  next  fall,  and  more  than  that 
will  be  to  her  the  same  vital  connection  with  the  minds  "  who  have 
transfigured  human  life,"  as  a  fine  library  is  to  the  student  who  has 
time  for  constant  reading.  Within  a  short  walk  from  Hull-House  a 
little  parlor  has  been  completely  transformed  by  the  Fra  Angelico 
over  the  mantel  and  the  Luca  della  Kobbias  on  the  walls,  from  which 
walls  the  picture  scarfs  and  paper  flowers  have  fallen  away.  A  few 
doors  down  the  street  a  tiny  bedroom  has  been  changed  from  a  place 
in  which  a  fragile  factory  girl  slept  the  sleep  of  the  exhausted,  into 
one  where  she  "  just  loves  to  lie  in  bed  and  look  at  my  pictures;  it's 
so  like  Art  Class. " 

A  small  circulating  loan  collection  of  pictures  has  proved  a  satis- 
factory part  of  the  attempt  to  make  art  a  means  of  education.  The 
collection  numbers,  at  :  t,  not  more  than  seventy  pictures,  and 

very  little  more  than  one  bundled  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
it.  The  pictures  tie  for  the  most  part  photographs  selected  with 
from  choice  things  only,  whether  modern  or  old,  and  with 
a  view  to  variety  of  appeal  to  the  interest  and  taste  of  the  borrowers. 

Some  water-color  sk<  bave  been  given  and  lent,  and  the  collec- 

tion  contains    in    Arundel    print,  and   several   colored   prints  of   Fra 
ils.     The  latter  are  bo  popular  ai  I   be  engaged  in  ad- 
ran         The  loan  and  return  of  each  picture  is  recorded,  with  the 

date,  and    the  name  ;unl  address  of   the    borrower,  Upon  a  card.       It  is 

expected  that  the  picture  will  be  either  exchanged  or  renewed  at  tin' 
end  of  two  wee!..-.     The  borrowers  frequently  become  attached  to 

them,  and  prefer  to  keep  the-  old  one  longer  rather  than  to  bave  a  new 

i  ion  of  the  death  «>f  a  baby  neighbor  the  resident  in 
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charge  of  the  pictures  placed  over  the  little  one  two  colored  Fra 
Angelico  angels,  in  simple  white  and  gold  frames,  with  no  certainty 
that  they  would  be  especially  noticed  or  cared  for.  The  tone  of  the 
room  was  entirely  changed  by  them.  Everybody  spoke  of  them. 
The  children  said  that  the  angels  had  come  to  take  their  sister,  and 
that  they  were  praying  for  the  baby  and  singing  to  her.  Some  days 
after  the  mother  asked  timidly  if  she  might  buy  the  pictures  and 
keep  them  in  memory  of  the  little  one.  A  wax  wreath  encircling  a 
coffin -plate  hung  in  the  room  as  a  memorial  of  a  child  who  had  died 
before. 

A  member  of  the  Hull-House  Women's  Club  holds  receptions  of 
an  informal  kind  to  show  her  pictures  to  the  children  in  her  street. 
Another  good  mother,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  early  Chicago  high- 
schools,  but  who  is  battling  with  life  against  the  odds  too  often  found 
in  a  tenement-house,  of  a  drinking  husband  and  ever  increasing  pov- 
erty, takes  the  pictures  from  the  collection  as  she  takes  the  books  and 
lectures  and  social  opportunities  of  Hull-House,  not  only  as  that 
which  will  sustain  her  own  life,  but  as  that  which  will  enable  her  to 
realize  for  her  children  some  of  the  things  she  dreamed  out  for  them. 
The  oldest  one  of  her  eight  children  saw  the  light  in  a  pretty  subur- 
ban house  which  she  and  the  father,  a  promising  State  senator,  had 
built.  This  mother  borrowed  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art, "  and  read  the  story  of  St.  Genevieve  to  her  children  while  they 
had  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  St.  Genevieve  pictures,  and  she  took  the 
Fra  Angelico  "  Paradise"  a  second  time  because  she  thought  it  gave 
the  children  a  pleasant  idea  of  Heaven. 

The  first  building  erected  for  Hull-House  contained  a  little  art- 
exhibit  room,  carefully  planned  with  a  high,  dark  wainscoting  and  a 
north  light,  that  fifty  pictures  might  be  exhibited  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Since  its  opening  it  has  had  eight  loan  exhibits :  five  of  oil 
paintings,  one  of  old  prints  and  engravings,  one  of  water-colors,  and 
another  of  such  photographs  as  would  be  most  helpful  in  the  public 
schools.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  favorite  picture  at 
the  last  exhibit  was  5,988.      To  quote  from  Miss  Starr: 

"An  effort  has  been  made  in  theseexhibits  to  show  only  picture!  which  com- 
bine, to  a  considerable  degree,  an  elevated  tone  with  technical  exoeUenoe,  and 
at  no  time  can  a  very  large  assortment  of  such  pictures  bo  obtained.     Then  is 

an  advantage  on  the  side  of  a small  exhibition  carefully  selected,  especially  to  an 
untrained  public.  The  confusion  and  fatigue  of  mind  whioh  a  person  of  no 
trained  powers  of  selection  suffers  in  passing  his  eyej  \\  eat  il\  over  the  assortment 
of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  whioh  the  averagO  picture  exhibil  ..  leases 
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him  nothing  with  which  to  assimilate  the  good  when  he  finds  it,  and  his  chances 
of  finding  it  are  small.  Frequently  recurring  exhibitions  of  a  few  very  choice 
pictures  might  do  more  toward  educating  the  public  taste  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  occur  than  many  times  the  number  less  severely  chosen  and  less 
often  seen. " 

This  leads  to  the  "  Art  in  Schools"  movement,  in  which  Miss 
Starr  was  the  Chicago  pioneer.  With  the  means  at  her  disposal  she 
has  been  able  to  put  a  number  of  good  pictures  into  each  room  of  the 
school  nearest  to  Hull -House.  A  society  has  since  been  inaugurated 
in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  that  has  for  its  object 
the  decorating  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  city.  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  tinting  the  walls  and  supplying  the  rooms  with 
casts  and  pictures.  The  significance  of  the  pictures  are  carefully 
explained  to  the  children,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  imagination 
receives  a  strong  impulse  toward  the  heroic  and  historic. 

Jane  Addams. 


Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  novelist  and  lecturer,  was  born  in  Wisconsin  in 
1860.  Among  his  books  are  "Main  Travelled  Roads,"  "Jason  Edwards,"  "A 
Spoil  of  Office,"  "A  Member  of  the  Third  House,"  "Prairie  Folks,"  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  "Prairie  Songs."  Mr.  Garland  stands  for  first-hand,  direct, 
original  work,  as  distinguished  from  work  on  traditional  subjects  and  by  tradi- 
tional methods.  He  is  Pn  Bident  of  the  Central  Art  Association,  which  he  hopes 
will  "do  for  Art  what  the  Chautauqua  and  University  extension  courses  are  do- 
ing for  higher  education." 

Mb.  Aukam  C.  Beknhki.m.  horn  February  1,  L866,  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Political  Science. 
Be  ■■  eq  tently  studied  at  Berlin  and  became  a  lecturer  at  Columbia  College  on 
the  I  of  New  fork  State  and  City.     H<  i  much  time  to  charitable 

work  ;  he  is  a  b  use  Building  Company,  owning  model 

fork  City;  Is  a  trustee  of  the  Aguilar  Freo 
Library,  and  Ti  and  one  of  fche  founders  <>r  the  University  Beti lenient  Bo 

He  is  one  of  the  original  members  of  t  !»•■  City  Reform  Club,  and  he  is  a 
member  of  i  ommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Hon.  John  II.  Addams,  For  many  years 
□ator  From  northern  Illinois.     Since  hergraduation  at  Rookford  Colli 
Illinois,  in  i  tin-  Institution.     In  isv!»   with  Mi 

(lull  House  in  Chicago,  which  through  their  work  baa 
me  one  of  thei  sfulandmosl  widely  known  institutions  in  th<    w 

for  the  uplifting  of  i  In 


A    "PASTORAL    LETTER":    IS    THE    CHURCH    YET    SO 

TIMID  ? 

The  "  Pastoral  Letter'"  put  forth  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  is  a  very  interesting  document.  It  is  full  of 
dignity.  It  is  couched  in  the  good  old  style  of  ecclesiastic  Epistolai. 
One  might  almost  think  it  had  been  translated  (with  a  little  difficulty) 
out  of  the  Latin.  "  Certain  novelties"  have  appeared  within  the 
Church  which  seem  to  be  almost  subversive  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  consequence  of  these  innovations,  the  "  minds  of  many  of  the 
faithful  clergy  are  disturbed  and  distressed,"  and  some  of  the  pious 
laity  are  so  confounded  that  they  scarcely  know  what  to  think. 
Under  these  sad  circumstances,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Bishops 
to  take  a  resolute  stand.  They  have  determined,  not  exactly  to  go 
forth  to  meet  the  foe  on  the  open  field;  but  rather  to  entrench  them- 
selves within  the  ramparts  of  certain  ancient  documents  and  venerable 
theological  formulae,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the  Zeitgeist,  finding  them 
so  innocently  occupied,  will  pass  by  and  leave  them  in  peace.  It 
seems  to  them  necessary  only  to  cite  certain  passages  from  various 
Creeds  and  Articles  of  Religion,  together  with  other  parts  of  the 
Church  services,  in  order  that  the  mind  of  every  one  may  be  com- 
pletely reassured. 

Now,  if  the  purpose  of  these  gentlemen,  who  are  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  for  their  talents  and  amiable  qualities,  were  to  extol  only 
the  merits  of  their  beautiful  liturgy,  or  to  recommend  it,  as  Keble 
recommended  it,  for  its  "  soothing"  qualities  in  the  midst  of  our  pros 
ent  unrest,  they  would  deserve  nothing  but  praise.      The  chaste  dig 
nity  and  the  magnificent  English  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are 

1  "The  undersigned  set  forth  this  Pastoral  Letter  in  accordance  with  authot  it\ 
committed  to  them  by  their  Brethren  of  the  Episcopate  assembled  in  Council  In 
the  City  of  New  York  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  being  tho  festival  of  St 
Luke  the  Evangelist,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-four.     J.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Presiding  Bishop.  Win 

well     Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany;   V    1>    Huntington.   Bishop  i>f  (Vntral 
Yolk;    Win.     E.    MeLaivn,   Bishop   i>(   Chicago;   QeOTgS    P     BeymOUT,     Bishop  of 

Springfield;  Benry  C    Potter   Bishop  of  New  York 
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making  it  every  day  more  and  more  the  classical  vehicle  of  devotion 
of  all  English-speaking  peoples.  If  some  of  its  expressions  shock  us, 
so  do  certain  of  the  Psalms.  We  are  accustomed,  however,  to  regard 
these  breaches  of  good  taste  with  indulgence,  as  echoes  of  ruder  ages, 
and  not  to  interpret  them  too  literally. 

But,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  "  Pastoral  Letter"  of  our  Bishops, 
we  begin  to  suspect  that  it  was  drawn  up  with  a  less  commendable 
purpose  than  to  vindicate  their  own  orthodoxy,  or  to  reassure  the 
minds  of  the  faithful.  It  appears  to  be  a  warning  to  the  more 
thoughtful  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  not  to  allow  their  imagi- 
nations to  stray  beyond  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
and,  in  particular,  to  shun  all  dangerous  "novelties," — in  this  case, 
of  course,  only  a  belittling  title  for  the  culture  and  science  of  civili- 
zation. The  ominous  distinction  is  drawn  between  "  tolerable  opin- 
ions" and  opinions  intolerable.  That  is  a  polite  way  of  intimating 
that  one  is  nearing  the  end  of  one's  tolerance.  The  "  heresy  which 
would  at  the  altar  seek  protection"  is  declared  to  be  worthy  neither 
of  M  respect"  nor  u  tenderness. "  Ecclesiastical  "  tenderness" — what 
an  expression !  In  short,  it  would  appear  as  if  our  Bishops,  having 
reached  the  limits  of  their  indulgence,  for  which  America  has  admired 
them  for  ten  years,  are  about  to  drop  their  peaceful  staves,  and  to 
grasp  the  sword,  which,  neither  in  the  hand  of  Peter,  nor  in  the  hand 
of  any  of  his  successors,  was  ever  anything  but  an  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous weapon. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  is  not  to  be  so.  The  Episcopal  Church, 
though  less  inclined  than  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  purely  intellectual  life,  has  always  been  the  home  of  true 
culture:   that  is  I  of   liberty  of  opinion,  good   manners,  mutual 

ect.     The  Bishops  themselves  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 

dignity  and  success.     Their  influence  extends  beyond  the  pale  of 

r  own  small  communion.      There  is  no  body  of   men   in   the    New 

World  exactly  like  them.     Gentle  and  sweet  in  demeanor,  men  of 
the  mrorldin  anhonorab  aspired  with  an  agreeable  consci< 

of  their  own  importance,  which  is  sometimes  heightened  by  an  in- 
Dgularity  of  dress, — one  would  he  sorrj  to  Bee  one  "ft' 
amiabL  leu  lay  aside  a  rdle  so  full  of  charm,  to  play  the 

odious  part  of  inquisitor,  o  encing  jud 

[Other    fact.    tOO,    thai     even     from    a    Bishop'fl   stand 

poic  ht  not  to  be  [org  The  intellectual  movement  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  or     to  confii  ctly  t<»  the  matter  in 
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hand — the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  study  of  relig- 
ion, is  a  spiritual  phenomenon  of  the  first  order.  In  its  importance 
and  far-reaching  consequences,  it  can  be  compared  in  modern  times 
only  to  the  Renascence  and  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  easy  to  persuade  the  Italy  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio, of  Raphael,  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggio,  Michelangelo  and  the 
Medici,  to  return  to  the  literary  and  artistic  puerilities  of  the  tenth 
century,  as  it  would  be  now  to  induce  our  age  to  feel  itself  bound  by 
the  false  taste,  false  philosophy  and  false  science  of  the  General 
Councils.  The  dreary  subtleties  of  the  Greek  theologians,  touching 
reality  at  no  point,  no  more  reflect  the  mind  of  Jesus,  than  the  Tal- 
mud is  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the  inspired  prophets  of  Israel. 
Already  there  are  two  Bibles,  one  the  traditional  volume  of  the  older 
orthodoxy,  a  book  with  seven  seals,  which  no  one  understands  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  it  is  incomprehensible ;  the  other,  the  Bible 
of  modern  criticism.  The  former  will  be  honored  as  the  Jews  hon- 
ored their  nomen  meffabile,  by  forgetting  how  to  pronounce  it.  The 
latter  is  the  most  interesting  book  in  the  world.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  human  conscience.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  results  of  modern  investigation. 
They  are  becoming  better  known  every  day  through  translations  of 
the  great  German  and  Dutch  critics,  and  through  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Martineau,  Canon  Cheyne,  Robertson  Smith  and  Pro- 
fessor Briggs.  The  religious  articles  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  to  the  great  credit  of  the  editors,  are  abreast  of  the  positive 
knowledge  of  the  day.  The  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  John 
Fiske,  of  Lubbock  and  Tyler, — in  one  word,  the  new  anthro- 
pology and  sociology, — have  shaken  the  old  theory  of  the  M  Fall, "  with 
all  its  consequences,  to  the  foundation,  and  have  created  a  new  and 
infinitely  more  worthy  conception  of  man's  nature  and  destiny. 
The  comparative  study  of  religions  has  taught  us  many  lessons, 
among  others,  that  to  comprehend  the  substance  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  of  Buddha,  of  Mohammed  or  of  Confucius,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  life  and  ideas  of  the  founder,  which  are  almost  always 
obscured  or  forgotten  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  works  of  Kenan, 
calm,  luminous  and  full  of  charm,  are  winning  thousands  to  the 
study  of  the  most  fascinating  chapter  of  the  world's  history.  His 
splendid  "  History  of  the  People  of  Israel"  promises  to  do  almost  as 
much  for  the  next  generation  as  the  more  celebrated  but  less  mature 
"  Life  of  Jesus"  has  done  for  ours. 
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The  meaning  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  people  have 
abundant  means  of  learning  the  truth  in  regard  to  their  religion,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  intelligent  and  earnest 
of  them  are  making  free  use  of  their  opportunities.  They  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  their  clergy  as  they  were  in  the  days  when 
theological  literature  was  of  so  recondite  or  so  repulsive  a  nature  as 
to  revolt  all  but  professional  minds.  If  the  priest  of  the  future  is 
to  continue  to  enjoy  respect  as  a  religious  teacher,  he  must  not  fall 
behind  the  culture  of  the  congregation  he  addresses.  It  would  seem 
at  the  present  time  as  if  the  most  useful  man  in  any  enlightened 
community  would  be  one  who,  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  modern 
science,  philosophy  and  history,  is  inspired  with  a  sincere  love  for 
Jesus,  takes  up  his  infinite  problem,  and  shows  us  the  way.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  have  produced  at  least  one  such 
man  of  transcendent  ability  whose  message  is  still  echoing  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world,  and  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  Church 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  noble  sermon  on  the  "  New  and  Greater 
Miracle"  should  not  be  large-hearted  enough  to  contain  the  men  who 
are  continuing  his  work. 

Let  us  repeat  that  we  hope  that  it  is  not  to  be  so.  The  Episcopal 
Church  occupies  a  really  unique  position  among  the  churches  of  our 
country.      More  touched  with  enthusiasm,  and  better  equipped  and 

anized  than  the  Unitarian,  less  dependent  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical continuity  than  the  other  Protestant  churches  on  the  intellec- 
tual vagaries  and  preoccupations  of  any  particular  generation,  re- 
where  for  the  character  of  its  clergy  and  laity — it  is  in  a 
:  r  most  effective  service  to  the  religion  of  the  future. 

That  is  a  thonght  which  is  worth  considering:  the  religion  of  the 

ting.  Shall  it  be  with  us,  or  without  us?  The 
irch,  again,  has  always  shown  mudi  wisdom  in  remem- 
Eter  all,  "  conduct  is  four-fifths  of  life. "  Like  the  an- 
Church,  and  like  the  modern  !  ie,  the  Episcopal 

Church  baa  laid  moi  hat  men  do  than  on  what   they  be- 

in  her  delightfully  ambiguous  M  Ai  tides, "  and  in  heT 
sharply  defined  " .  of  <  faurchmanship"  which  think-  differently, 

but  work  er  in  p  harmony.     That  is  the  part  of  true  wis- 

in1     J<  I,   "One   does   what   one    must,  and   be- 

can. " 
In  ■  ••  Bishops  seem  to  contemplate  would  be 

appoint  them.     Pei  ecution,  ecution,  for  opin- 
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ion  is  not  the  order  of  the  day,  at  least  not  in  America.  There  is 
something  slightly  absurd  in  the  very  idea.  The  Bishops  would  not 
enjoy  the  role  of  inquisitor  and  it  would  not  become  them.  The  life 
of  a  clergyman  is  full  of  restrictions  at  best.  If  he  is  to  be  forbidden 
the  pleasure  of  thinking,  few  would  care  to  enter  so  miserable  a  pro- 
fession. If  this  persecution  were  carried  out  consistently  and  on  a 
large  scale,  the  result  would  be  a  split  in  the  Episcopal  Church  by 
which  that  portion  known  as  the  "  Broad  Church"  party  would  detach 
itself,  as  Spinoza  detached  himself  from  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  leav- 
ing his  confreres  behind  him  to  continue  children  of  Israel,  as  Lewes 
says,  while  he  became  the  child  of  modern  Europe.  That,  however, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  clergy  of  the  u  Broad 
Church"  school,  if  one  may  so  describe  them,  have  no  wish  to  found 
a  new  sect,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Bishops  wish 
to  drive  out  of  their  communion  that  function  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  future  surely  belongs.  A  few  of  the  more  daring  spirits  may 
perhaps  be  arraigned.  These,  we  may  be  sure,  will  not  be  the  rec- 
tors of  powerful  churches,  but  young,  unknown  men. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  treated  to  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  another 
ecclesiastical  trial,  a  trial  which  on  its  face  is  condemned  to  ignominy, 
since  it  makes  no  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  accused  holds 
the  truth,  but  only  whether  his  beliefs  can  be  made  to  square  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  past.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  trial  con- 
ducted on  these  principles,  on  the  principles  of  the  trial  on  which  Dr. 
Briggs  was  condemned,  necessarily  would  have  condemned  Galileo; 
it  would  have  condemned  the  great  Keformers,  and  even  the  Apostles 
themselves,  since  all  these  persons  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  dis- 
covering something  radically  new.  Such  trials  are  too  expensive 
pecuniarily,  and  do  too  much  damage  to  the  prestige  of  the  Church  to 
be  continued  very  long  or  repeated  very  often.  They  will  do  no 
harm  whatever  to  the  movement,  which  needs  a  few  martyrs  to  give 
it  concentration  and  moral  dignity.  In  a  short  time  the  Bishops  will 
tire  of  a  role  so  full  of  ignominy.  Then  they  will  say  to  those  whom 
they  have  victimized:  "  Is  that  what  you  believe?  Why,  we  knew 
all  that  before  you  did."  In  this  instance  they  will  be  right  over 
and  over  again.  Scarcely  a  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  bj  the 
candid  study  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  not  at  some  tune  admitted  bv 
the  Jewish  or  by  the  Christian  Church.  We  do  not  can  v  our  doubts  n 
far  as  the  author  of  the  Hook  of  Job  ami  the  skeptie  Koheleth  earned 
theirs,  who,  nevertheless,  to  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  Church,  enjoy 
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an  honorable  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures.  Our  speculations 
are  not  so  bold  as  those  of  Origen  or  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  infinitely 
preferred  a  philosopher's  cloak  to  all  sacerdotal  vestments.  The 
attempt  of  Howard  McQueary  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  line  with  the 
theory  of  evolution,  though  ill-made,  was  not  more  adventurous  than 
the  determination  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  introduce  the 
speculations  of  Philo  into  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  Christian  belief, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  was  considered  a  M  dangerous  novelty"  about  the  year 
120.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Eternal  occupied 
Himself  with  dictating  those  minute  dietetic  and  ritualistic  ob- 
servances which  the  Jews  elaborated  during  the  Exile,  did  not 
Origen  say,  u  Ernbesco  confiteri  quia  tales  leges  dederit  Deus"?  If  it  is 
maintained  that  Joseph  was  more  than  the  "  foster"  father  of  Jesus, 
such  assuredly  was  the  conviction  of  those  two  Evangelists  (not  the 
authors  of  the  legends  of  the  childhood)  who  were  at  such  pains  to 
trace  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  unless  we  ascribe  to  them  a 
naiveti  that  would  render  them  incapable  of  judging  anything  cor- 
rectly. Do  the  anthropomorphic  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  an- 
cient times  trouble  us?  The  author  of  the  First  Epistle  ascribed  to 
St.  John  lays  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  such  theophanies  by  his  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  Are  miracles  unwelcome?  We 
are  assured  by  the  M  Brother  of  the  Lord"  that  with  the  "  Father  of 
is  'neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."  In  the 
same  way,  St.  Paul,  who  is  the  first  and  incomparably  the  best  wit- 
I  of  the  resurrection  (his  testimony  dates  from  about  the  year  39, 
or  five  years  after  the  crucifixion),  knows  only  of  a  "  spiritual"  resur 
ion, — that  is  to  say,  of  visions  and  manifestations  by  which  the 
en  One  "appeared"  («V'''r/)  to  James  and  Cephas,  just  as  he 
"  aj  1"    ("V'V)    to  Pwl  himself    before   Damascus.       Even    in 

Recount  in  th<  of  the  "  more  than  ten  oontradic- 

I    as"  complained  of  I  one  fact  is  tolerably  certain :     The 

two  older  narration*  (Matthew  and  Mark)  agree  that  the  eleven  had 
Judea,  and  had  returned  to  Galilee  1"  they  were  permitted 

to  behold   th<  .  thereby  excluding  the  contradictory 

and  mutually  cancelling  particulars  of  the  materialistic  apparitions  of 

and  avoiding  tie-  difficult  qi  of  the  empty  grave,  of 

Paul  i  othing      We  shall  not  be  deterred  by 

'hew  Arnold's"  puinpl.  in"  from  that,  this  plaOCfl  the  whole 

i  much  better  light,  and  if  only  the  genuine  oonolu  lion  of 
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Mark's  Gospel  had  not  been  lost,  or  replaced  by  the  spurious  twelve 
verses  borrowed  from  St.  Luke  and  St.  John,  the  question  long  ago 
would  have  been  placed  beyond  dispute. 

There  is  one  other  point  briefly  touched  on  in  the  "  Pastoral  Letter" 
which  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  We  mean  the  opinion  that 
would  limit  our  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  views  of  it 
entertained  by  New  Testament  writers.  Now  we  are  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  in  their  treatment  of  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  superior  to 
their  contemporaries.  In  comparison  with  the  allegorical  vagaries  of 
Philo  the  exegesis  of  St.  Paul  is  sober  and  discreet.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  way  in  which  New  Testament  authors 
often  wrest  ancient  texts  founded  on  the  reading  of  the  Septuagint,  or 
tricked  out  by  the  Haggada,  to  purposes  to  which  they  certainly  were 
not  intended.  With  St.  Matthew  this  tendency  amounted  to  a  posi- 
tive passion.  Few  persons  would  be  able  to  find  in  the  words  of 
Hosea  (xi.  1),  "  When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I  loved  him,  and 
called  my  son  out  of  Egypt, "  an  allusion  to  the  return  of  the  Holy 
Family.  Even  more  unfortunate  is  his  attempt  to  wrest  the  words 
of  some  unknown  author — "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene" — into  a 
reason  for  Joseph  and  Mary's  taking  up  their  abode  in  Nazareth, 
which,  by  all  authentic  accounts,  was  their  actual  home.  One  can 
only  say  that  by  inferences  of  this  kind  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  made  to  mean  anything  that  one  wishes  it  to  mean. 

The  free  use  of  the  Haggada, — late  Jewish  embellishments  of 
ancient  narratives,  etc., — shows  how  little  the  New  Testament  writers 
were  exempt  from  the  popular  superstitions  of  their  day,  while  it 
explains  the  presence  of  many  curious  preconceptions  in  the  Now 
Testament  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Old.  Belief  in  guardian 
angels  and  in  demoniacal  possession  is  already  well  established  in  the 
charming  legend  of  Tobit.  Josephus  relates  in  a  very  amusing  story 
how  a  certain  Jew,  Eleazer,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian  drew  a  devil 
out  of  a  man's  nose  by  means  of  a  magic  ring,  and  that  the  demon 
afterward,  to  show  his  whereabouts,  very  obligingly  overturned  a  dish 
of  water  which  stood  near  (Antiq.  viii.  '2,  5).  In  other  respects  the 
New  Testament  writers  were  influenced  by  late  Jewish  legends 
an  extent  which  is  not  usually  suspected.  St.  Jade,  another 
"Brother  of  the  Lord,"  according  to  Hegesippus,  was  especially 
addicted  to  this  kind  of  literature.  The  author  of  the  Second  Epistle 
ascribed  to  St.  Peter  emulated  him.     Jude  quotes  the  apocryphal 
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Book  of  Enoch  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  genuine  prophet.  He 
borrows  from  Enoch  the  singular  conception  of  angels  locked  up, 
perhaps  in  the  stars,  "  under  chains  of  darkness. "  From  another 
Jewish  legend  (assumptio  Mosis),  he  learned  the  wonderful  story  of 
Michael's  battle  with  the  Devil  for  the  body  of  Moses.  Now  Moses 
is  not  buried  at  all,  but  is  carried  up  to  Heaven  like  Enoch  himself. 
The  author  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (not  St.  Paul)  has 
learned  from  the  Haggada  the  names  of  the  two  Egyptian  sorcerers 
who  withstood  Moses.  They  are  Jannes  and  Jambres  (iii.  8).  In 
their  march  through  the  wilderness  the  Israelites  not  only  drank  once 
of  the  smitten  rock,  but  the  rock  continued  to  follow  them,  pouring 
out  water  the  whole  way.  St.  Paul  accepts  this  legend  without  criti- 
cism, aod  reproduces  it  in  the  celebrated  passage  (1  Cor.  x.  4), 
"...  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed  them :  and  that 
rock  was  Christ. "  According  to  all  the  ancient  narrations  the  Law 
had  been  directly  communicated  to  Moses  by  the  Almighty.  Moses's 
unique  position  among  the  prophets  was  supposed  to  lie  in  that  very 
circumstance — that  with  him  Jehovah  spoke  face  to  face.  To  the 
timid  authors  of  the  Haggada  this  seemed  too  bold.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  a  mere  man  could  come  so  near  to  God  and  live.  A  new 
version  was  made.  It  was  now  asserted  that  angels  received  the  con- 
tents of  the  Law  from  Jehovah,  and  communicated  them  to  Moses. 
Strange  to  say.  this  is  the  form  which  the  narration  usually  assumes 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  passages.  In 
the  speech  ascribed  to  Stephen  we  are  told — M  Who  have  received  the 
Law  by  the dispo  iticm  oj  cmgeU^  .  .  . "  |  A  ■•-  vii.  53).  According  to 
St.  Paul  the  I/:-'  ordained  by  angels71  (Gal.  iii.  11*).     Similarly 

in   the    Epistle   to   the    Hebrews  (ii.  2),   "...  the   word  spoken 

In  the  same  way,  legends  in  regard  to  the 

iru  of  Elii  ir  in  more  than  one  place  in  the  Gospel;  and,  to 

a  only  one  other  instance,  the  Lord  himself  in  his  inaugural 

men  in  Nazareth  adopts  th<  :  the  sfidrash  that  Elijah's 

•1  just  three  and  one-half  years    (Luke   iv.    25) — an 

opinion  which  t  ihoed  by  St.  James  (v.  1T». 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  Prom  th<  i  is  of  course  only 

plain.     The  argument  that  would  limit  our  conception  of  the  Old 

i  oi  to  the  viewi  entertained  I  ■■    Pe  tament  writers,  in  the 

fir?*  >  much  i    o  include  the  Eaggadio 

b  of  the  Rabbis,  to  which,  as  has  been  shown,  the  New  Testa- 

Titers  frequently  sel  th<  ven  when  the  Midrash  departed 
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decidedly  from  the  text  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Apart  from  this, 
the  times  were  not  favorable  for  anything  approaching  scientific 
exegesis.  The  ludicrous  blunders  of  the  Book  of  Judith  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  older  Book  of  Daniel)  show  how  extremely  circum- 
scribed the  historical  horizon  mast  have  been.  The  fact  that  recent 
Books  such  as  Daniel,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  Koheleth  could  suddenly  crop  up  and  be  seriously  accepted  as 
the  writings  of  men  who  had  been  in  their  graves  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  years  betrays,  at  least,  a  complete  absence  of  critical 
insight.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testament  was  no  longer  well 
understood.  The  significance  of  many  of  the  ancient  writings,  e.g., 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  had  fallen  into  obscurity.  There  were  no 
grammars  and  no  dictionaries,  if  we  exclude  Philo's  Interpretationes 
vocum  Hebraic-arum,  so  much  prized  by  the  Middle  Ages.  In  short, 
it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  of  the  first  two  generations  of 
Christians  an  exact  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  such  a  knowledge  in  the 
early  schoolmen  of  the  great  literary  monuments  of  antiquity. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  expedient  to  drive  men  into  suffering  for 
an  ideal.  One  may,  thereby,  become  the  greatest  of  criminals  with- 
out intending  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  atrocious  than  to  lift 
one's  hand  against  innocence,  it  is  to  attempt  to  strangle  the  truth. 
The  death  of  Jesus — one  of  the  thousand  melancholy  instances  of  this 
crime — has  conferred  a  ghastly  immortality  on  its  perpetrators. 
Judged  by  the  canons  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  his  fate  was  inevi- 
table. His  word,  whether  he  himself  realized  it  or  not,  had  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  old  regime.  The  Law,  the  sacrifice,  the  temple, 
no  longer  exist  for  the  man  who  can  say,  even  to  himself,  "  God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  All  that,  of  course,  was  hid  from  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  In 
defending  the  religion  of  the  past  at  any  cost  from  the  daring  inno- 
vations of  the  Galilean,  like  all  other  fanatics,  they  flattered  them- 
selves that  they  were  doing  God  service.  Probably  they  uttered 
their  evil  maxim — "  It  is  expedient  that  one  should  die,  rather  than 
that  the  whole  nation  should  perish," — in  all  good  faith.  But  after 
eighteen  centuries  of  persecution,  is  it  not  time  that  the  "  rights  of 
conscience,"  which  Jesus  so  powerfully  artinned,  and  to  which  he 
himself  was  a  victim,  should  at  last  be  recognized?  In  matters  of 
this  sort  the  advice  of  Gamaliel  is  full  of  wisdom:  "  If  this  eounsel  or 
this  work  be  of  men  it  will   eome   to  QOUght:    but  if  it  be  of  God,   \e 
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cannot  overthrow  it.  "  At  the  present  time  all  really  religious  thinkers 
are  engaged  in  solving  the  same  problem,  which  is,  in  the  truest 
sense,  the  problem  of  the  future.  The  world  is  in  man}''  respects 
quite  different  from  what  we  have  imagined  it  to  be.  The  accounts 
we  have  received  of  its  origin,  of  the  laws  that  govern  it,  of  man's 
place  in  it,  of  certain  mighty  personages  who  have  swayed  and 
moulded  its  destinies,  have  come  down  to  us  colored  and  distorted 
by  many  natural  illusions.  What  then?  Shall  we  hold  fast  to  the 
old  illusions  at  whatever  cost?  Or  shall  we  attempt,  so  far  as  God 
gives  us  strength  to  face  reality,  to  master  those  laws,  to  learn  who 
those  mighty  persons  really  were  and  what  they  intended,  in  order 
that  we  too  may  enlist  ourselves  under  their  banners,  and  devote  our- 
selves to  their  infinite  task  of  saving  the  world? 

In  attempting  to  stem  this  movement  our  Bishops  encourage  them- - 
selves  with  the  belief  that  they  are  only  fighting  the  old  battle  of 
truth  against  error,  and  that  as  heresy  has  been  vanquished  in  the 
past,  so  it  will  be  vanquished  again.  In  this  they  are  the  victims  of 
a  serious  misconception.  Even  in  ecclesiastical  history,  truth  has 
frequently  flourished  on  the  side  of  small  minorities.  On  the  day  of 
the  Crucifixion  its  party  was  reduced  to  one.  But  apart  from  this 
fact,  which  Bishops  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  recognize,  the  battle 
of  the  future  is  to  be  waged  on  a  field  very  different  from  the  fields 
of  the  past.  The  decisions  and  creeds  of  the  General  Councils  are 
about  i  ectual  "guardians  of  the  faith,"  against  the  attacks  of 

modern  criticism,  as  the  old  brick  forts  around  New  York  would  be 
effectual  exposed  to  the  powerful  projectiles  of  modern  ordnance.  The 
coir  :es.  of  which  the  General  Councils  are  the  historical  land- 

man all   alike   in  tins   respect — that  they  were  waged   about 

matters  which  entirely  transcend  human  intelligence.     In  battles  of 

kind  he  wins  the   victory  who  thinks   that  he  has  won   it.      Both 
re    in    the    WfOtig    for     attempting    the    impossible,    though 

neil  the  other  i  r.     In  the  field  of  speculative 

ting  out  as  ii  from  do  verifiable  premise,  it   is  as 

•iown,  to  prove  the  thesis  as  the  antithesis.       It  is 
•       .  I  ■  •  'he  ant i tlr  ihe    t!v  When    ti 

laid  t hand  on  the  person  of  Jesus,  true  piety  sighed:  psycho* 

bad  it  then  been  in  •  ooe,  would  ha  filed  an 

mile.      Whether  the   Eloly    Spirit   M  proceeded"   from  the 

.'•r  and  the  Son.  or  from  the  Father  only;  what,  is  the  most  just 

tribution  of      h  ind  "Substances";   whether  Jesus   pos« 
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sessed  two  wills  or  only  one  will, — are  all  questions  it  is  idle  to 
propose,  because  we  have  no  way  of  answering  them.  In  spite  of 
the  investigations  of  Hichet,  of  Francis  Galton,  of  Jurgen  Meyer, 
genius,  and  religious  genius  preeminently,  remains  the  diamond  of 
the  spiritual  world  against  which  all  our  scientific  theories  shatter 
themselves  without  penetrating  its  secret.  Lombroso  has  compiled  a 
charming  volume  to  prove  that  all  men  of  genius  have  been  insane. 
But,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  As  Kenan  says — "  Who  would 
not  rather  be  sick  like  Pascal,  than  well  like  most  other  people?" 

Fortunately  for  our  sanity  the  religious  movement  of  the  present 
proceeds  on  entirely  different  lines.  It  has  assumed  for  the  most  part 
the  role  of  an  impartial  historical  investigation.  That  is  a  fact  which 
our  Bishops  have  not  yet  grasped.  "  To  affirm  of  the  certain,  that 
it  is  certain;  of  the  probable,  that  it  is  probable;  of  the  possible, 
that  it  is  possible" — that  is  the  whole  business  of  criticism.  Now, 
although  we  may  not  go  so  far  as  Otto  Pfleiderer  in  proclaiming  his- 
tory to  be  "  the  truth  of  God,"  it  is  at  all  events  the  record  of  matters 
of  fact  which,  when  once  established,  cannot  be  altered  to  please  any 
one.  To  declare  one's  self  an  enemy  to  the  facts  of  history  is  either 
to  expose  one's  ignorance  or  to  publish  the'  badness  of  one's  cause. 
It  is  quite  true  that  criticism  in  the  first  flush  of  its  early  successes  has 
often  gone  beyond  its  province,  and  has  proved  false  to  its  own 
principles,  declaring  that  to  be  certain  which  is  only  probable,  or  setting 
forth  as  probable  what  is  only  possible.  But  the  correction  of  these 
errors  must  be  effected  by  criticism  itself,  certainly  not  by  persecution 
or  by  appeals  to  dogmatic  decisions  put  forth  by  men  who  never  even 
suspected  the  existence  of  these  problems. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  historical  evidences  of  Christianity  were 
only  once  seriously  attacked  in  antiquity.  Celsus,  the  most  terrible 
of  adversaries,  succeeded  with  wonderful  industry  in  laying  his  finger 
on  almost  every  weak  spot  of  our  panoply.  Scarcely  one  argument 
has  been  advanced  by  modern  criticism  which  was  not  anticipated  by 
this  terrible  pagan.  Nevertheless,  Origen  mot  him  on  his  own 
ground,  and  his  temperate  reply  to  the  "  True  Word"  does  credit  to 
Origen's  heart.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  the  attitude  of  a  woman 
counts  for  little.  (Fortunately  thoughts  are  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine.)  But  were  I  a  man,  I  should  remind  myself  of  that  tine 
saying  of  Balzac's — "  We  take  our  st;ind  upon  the  present  and  seek 
to  dominate  it,  and  if  we  destroy  the  past,  it  is  for  tl  the 

future."  Eli«  v  Gold. 


CONFESSIONS  OF   A   LITERARY   HACK. 

I  am  forty -five  years  old.  For  twenty -three  years  I  have  earned 
my  living  in  New  York  City  by  writing  for  various  periodicals — 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines.  There  should 
be  no  confusion  in  my  own  mind,  after  all  this  experience,  as  to  my 
literary  status;  indeed  there  is  no  confusion:  and,  when  I  call  myself 
a  "  hack,"  I  am  persuaded  that  I  do  myself  no  wrong.  When  I  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  I  had  just  turned  my  twenty-first  year,  and 
my  father,  a  lawyer  in  large  practice  in  a  near-by  city,  readily 
acquiesced  in  my  desire  to  spend  some  time  in  foreign  travel.  Before 
quite  a  year  had  passed  my  father  died  suddenly,  and  I  was  sum- 
moned home.  When  his  affairs  were  looked  into  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  a  very  small  estate,  barely  enough  to  keep  my  mother  and 
sister  from  privation.  -All  my  brilliant  prospects  of  living  like  a 
young  prince  vanished,  and  I  was  obliged  at  once  to  do  something 
for  my  own  support.  When  I  recall  this  period,  the  folly  of  my 
decision  to  adopt  an  occupation  by  which  I  could  immediately  earn 
enough  to  keep  myself  in  some  luxury,  instead  of  taking  a  clerkship 
in  a  lawyer's  office  and  fitting  myself  to  practise  my  father's  pro- 
ion,  is  entirely  apparent  to  me.  Indeed  it  has  been  apparent  for 
a  long  time  past,  but  when  I  realized  the  folly  it  was  too  late  for  me 
to  make  a  eh:  Q  my  career. 

I    ec  wed  a  place  as  a  :  r  for  a  Qowspaper,  and  within  a  year 

litorial  position  had  h  ren  to  me  and  I    received  a  salary 

of  $4"  .is  was  much  more  than  any  of  my  college 

rere  mi  and   was  qu  much   probably  as  my 

alle  ild  ba  11  bad  my  father  lived  and   prospered.     I, 

I  deal  of  a  fellow,"  and  I  cultivated 
ndant  crop  of  vanities.     At  the  end  <>f  my  second  year  1  was 

and  I  now  received  $50  ;i  week. 
During thi  I  oaticand  musical  criticisms,  and  do1  in- 

■  mii  od  other  subject  i  the 

irts.     Thi  i  of  a  character  calculated  to  relii 

I  my  bumptiousness;  for  it  i       be  known  thai  act 
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especially,  and  musicians,  also,  have  a  most  inordinate  fondness  for 
seeing  their  names  in  print.  They,  therefore,  flatter  a  man  who 
controls  the  critical  department  of  a  newspaper  with  a  persistence 
that  knows  no  ending.  Such  attentions  had  their  usual  effect,  and  I 
soon  became  as  insufferable  a  young  coxcomb  as  there  was  in  the 
metropolis. 

When  I  was  twenty -five  I  wrote  an  article  on  a  subject  about 
which  I  had  precious  little  information,  and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  great  magazines.  The  article  happened  to  be  "timely," 
[  fancy,  and  was  promptly  accepted.  For  this  article,  had  I  been 
a  "  space  writer,"  my  own  newspaper  would  have  paid  me  $20;  the 
editor  of  the  magazine  sent  me  a  check  for  $75.  This  was  a  most 
untoward  event.  I  at  once  persuaded  myself  that  I  was  throwing 
my  brilliant  talents  away  on  the  newspaper  where  my  articles  ap- 
peared anonymously.  I  was  sure  that  every  writer  should  get  credit 
for  his  work,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  determined  that  I  was 
very  hardly  used.  To  see  my  name  in  the  advertisements  of  the 
magazine;  to  read  in  the  "  literary  notes"  of  the  newspapers  of  "  Mr. 
Hack's  timely,  well-considered,  and  very  clever  article."  Ah!  these 
things  were  sweet  indeed.  And  then  my  colleagues  on  the  newspaper, 
men  who  had  not  read  the  article  and  felt  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
subject,  treated  me  as  though  I  had  accomplished  something  quite 
wonderful  and  was  therefore  a  man  of  commanding  distinction. 

Of  course  I  wrote  other  magazine  articles  as  quickly  as  I  could 
find  subjects,  and,  singularly  enough,  I  sold  these  also.  I  have 
recently  read  some  of  these  over — I  kept  a  scrap-book  in  those  days 
and  pasted  into  it  all  of  my  writing — and  I  cannot  discover  why 
they  found  such  an  easy  market.  They  were  not  bright,  they  were 
not  well  written ;  it  must  have  been  that  they  had  a  u  timeliness" 
which  I  cannot  now  recall.  While  I  was  having  these  successes  I  was 
still  writing  for  the  newspaper.  At  the  end  of  my  third  year  I  told 
the  editor — I  no  longer  dealt  with  the  managing  editor,  as  I  had 
become  too  big  a  man  to  be  directed  by  any  other  than  the  chief  him- 
self— that  I  thought  my  salary  should  be  raised.  He,  too,  had  been 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  I  had  been  writing  for  the  magazines,  and 
so  he  acquiesced  in  my  suggestion  and  my  salary  was  raised  to  $75  a 
week.  That  was  surely  doing  very  well,  for  I  was  only  twent\ 
years  old  and  knew  very  little  save  those  things  which  1  could  DOl 
help  knowing.  1  was  not  a  student  in  any  broad  sense,  but  1  believe 
1    did   have  the  faculty   of  cramming  up   on  a   subject    BO  that  until  i 
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had  written  about  it  I  would  have  a  quantity  of  superficial  impressions. 
It  is  likely  that  my  articles  were  more  entertaining  than  they  would 
have  been  had  I  known  more  of  my  subjects;  for  now  they  were 
"impressionistic,"  and  impressionism  at  that  time  was  anew  cult  in 
the  world  of  art. 

That  year  my  earnings  must  have  amounted  to  almost  $5,000. 
Being  in  my  own  estimation  a  "  personage, "  I  concluded  to  have  an 
establishment.  So  I  persuaded  a  young  girl,  who  ought  to  have 
been  better  advised,  to  become  my  wife.  And  in  the  course  of  time 
I  begat  a  family.  Before  the  family  had  attained  large  proportions 
the  newspaper  for  which  I  wrote  changed  ownership,  and  in  a  very 
little  while  the  new  editor,  ignorant  of  and  indifferent  to  my  literary 
reputation,  asked  for  my  resignation  to  make  room  for  a  personal 
friend.  I  confess  that  this  was  a  serious  blow  to  me,  but  I  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter  and  procured  the  insertion  of  paragraphs  in  the 
literary  columns  of  the  various  newspapers  something  like  this: 

"Mr.  Hack,  long  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  'Castor  and  Pollux,'  has  re- 
signed from  that  paper  so  as  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  more  serious 
literary  work.  He  has  hitherto  written  for  'Harper's,'  the  'Atlantic,'  and 
'Scribner'8, '  and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  in  the  future  be  a  more  frequent  con- 
tributor to  these  magazines.  Besides,  Mr.  Hack  has  in  preparation  a  drama,  the 
completion  of  which  several  managers  are  impatiently  awaiting." 

I  had   such   an  announcement   made  out  of   pure  vanity.      It   was  a 
lly  thing  to  do.      Instead  of  arranging  my  future  in  this  supe- 
rior way,  it  was  due  to  my  family  that  I  seek  a  place  with  a  salary. 
Instead  of  that  I  cut  off  all  offers  with  these  foolish  paragraphs,  and 
then   my   obstinate  pride  compelled  me  to  try  and  live  up  to  the 
promises  of  this  pro         '  18.      Well,  I  have  paid  for  this  folly  a  hun- 
i  times  over,  and  to-day  at  forty  live,  with  deep  wrinkles  beneath 
•  |   and    my  hair  white   at  the  temples.  1    write    myself  down    a 
literary  "hack"  e  of   it.     From  the  day  I    left  the  newspaper 

till  now  I  have  never  had  a  salary,  and  have  had  to  depend  entirely 
for  my  o  I   and  the  support  of  my  family  upon  the  sale  of 

.  articles,  and  other  literary  matter  manufactured   to 
Audit  i:  I]  be  believed  that  there  have  been  times  when 

i  far  from  pleasant,  and  the  condition  of  my  family  bordi 
e  upon  the  undignified. 

in  these  confessions  for  those  who  feel  inclined 
to  li  [led   "a   literary  life. "     And  the  number 

There  is  j  a  village  in 
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the  land  without  two  or  more  aspirants  for  literary  fame,  and  bids 
come  even  from  the  farm-houses;  while  in  the  cities  no  one,  young 
or  old,  appears  to  be  free  from  the  scribbler's  mania.  To  tell  these 
something  of  the  trials  and  hardships  of  literary  work,  something  of 
the  rewards  and  disappointments  of  it,  does  not  argue  vanity  on  my 
part,  I  think,  but  rather  a  sincere  desire  to  show  them  whither  the 
road  they  are  ambitious  to  tread  is  apt  to  lead;  and  to  point  out,  as 
in  a  guide-book,  some  of  the  places  of  interest  on  the  way. 

My  first  year  as  a  literary  hack  was  full  of  disappointments. 
Not  having  a  comfortable  salary  at  my  back  I  was  dependent  entirely 
on  what  I  received  for  the  fugitive  pieces  that  I  wrote.  And  I 
wrote  a  great  many  of  them ;  but  selling  them  was  another  matter. 
Before  then,  whether  an  article  sold  or  not  was  no  great  matter, 
for  I  had  been  uniformly  fortunate,  and  each  of  my  productions 
was  taken  at  the  first  asking.  It  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  for  me 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  my  writing  was  in  demand,  and  so  in  the 
beginning  I  counted  that,  when  an  article  was  finished,  it  was  so 
much  ready  cash.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was  obliged  to 
entertain  a  very  different  idea;  for  of  the  first  six  articles  that  I  pro- 
duced, after  leaving  the  newspaper,  only  one  was  purchased  by  an 
editor,  and  this  editor  paid  his  own  price,  which  was  not  much  in 
excess  of  ordinary  newspaper  rates.  When  an  article  would  come 
back  from  one  magazine  I  promptly  forwarded  it  to  another,  and  in 
this  process  I  spent  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  sum  for  postage. 
I  also  got  nervous  and  was  worried,  and  when  writing  I  am  sure  I 
thought  much  more  of  whether  an  article  was  likely  to  sell  than  I 
did  of  its  matter  and  manner.  It  was  the  saddest  time  of  my  life, 
for  during  that  year  I  did  not  earn  more  than  $600,  and  I  saw  myself 
and  my  family  grow  shabby,  almost  out  at  elbow.  From  our  apart- 
ment near  Fifth  Avenue  we  moved  into  a  boarding-house,  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  and  every  Saturday,  which  was  pay-day,  was  looked 
forward  to,  both  by  the  landlady  and  me,  with  much  anxiety.  I  man- 
aged, however,  to  pull  through.  Meantime  I  had  completed  my  play — 
a  society  comedy.  I  am  sure  that  every  manager  in  New  York  read 
or  pretended  to  read  that  play,  but  not  one  of  them  saw  hifi  way  i 
to  put  it  on  the  stage.  At  this  time  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  them 
with,  for  I  am  sure  that  they  were  entirely  right  in  declining  to  accept 
what  I  offered  them.  But  then  1  was  persuaded  that  t'uev  were 
either  ignorant  or  prejudiced.  I  even  entertained  the  idea  that  some 
of  the  managers  were  paving  me  hack  for  the  advene  criticisms  I  had 
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written  when  I  was  a  dramatic  critic.  That  play,  however,  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  "Without  it  I  should  have  been  quite  hopeless;  but 
the  expectations  I  had  of  it  and  the  fortune  it  would  bring  kept  me 
from  getting  entirely  despondent. 

I  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  at  the  time,  but  I  have  since  realized 
that  I  was  learning  how  to  be  a  moderately  prosperous  hack  during 
that  year  of  disappointments.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  grate- 
ful for  these  lessons,  for  without  them  I  might  have  been  forced  to 
turn  my  attention  to  something  else.  That  would  have  been  a  good 
thing,  for  hack-writing  is  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  employments, 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  undignified.  It  is  unprofitable  because 
the  work  cannot  possibly  bring  either  fame  or  fortune;  it  is  undig- 
nified because  the  hack  writer  does  not  say  what  he  thinks  or  what 
he  feels,  but  says,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  what  he  thinks  the  editor  would 
be  pleased  to  have  him  say.  In  other  words,  the  hack  writer  is  very 
much  of  a  fraud,  and  in  moments  of  frank  introspection  he  sees  this 
very  plainly,  and  so  at  times  he  regards  himself  with  appropriate 
disrespect.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  his  discussion  of  criminals,  says 
that  those  unfortunates  are  the  vainest  creatures  in  the  world  save 
literary  men  and  artists.  When  a  hack  writer  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  a  literary  artist — and  there  are  such  in  plenty — he  saves  him- 
self from  the  sufferings  of  self-reproach.  That  year  of  disaster,  how- 
ever, robbed  me  of  my  surplus  vanity,  and  I  saw  myself  face  to  face 
without  too  many  illusions.  I  got  also  to  know  editors  tolerably 
well,  while  I  learned  very  thoroughly  that  none  of  them  was  yearning 
for  me  or  my  writings. 

■arned  also,  and  of  tii is  knowledge  I  took  advantage,  that  not 

one   voluntary  contribution  in  fifty  had  any  chance  of  acceptance  in 

-a/ine.      Magazines    arc   planned   by  the  editors  for 

ranee  of  publication.     They  not  thrown  together 

from  what   materia]    happens  I  D    hand,  but  that   which  is  to  be 

i  is  an  I  for  longinadyai  M\-  had  fortune  made  me  care- 

ful, so  when  I  bs  ight  of  the  interior  management  1 

U> Writ  and  that  on  subjects  which  would 

have  a  timeliness  six  months  or  so  Later,     of  course,  being  of  com- 

itively  untried  metal,  I  I   not  get  absolute  orders  for  these 

articles,  b  nal  orders  now  and  then.     With  the 

adv  ich  an  order   I  oonld  write  with  a  better  heart,  and 

I  did  better  work  and  had  more  Ify  Becond 

ild  for  Something  like  :'!    v-  ".  and   1  should  have  been 
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moderately  content  had  it  not  been  that  the  money  came  to  me  with 
such  irregularity.  One  month  I  would  make  only  $50,  and  the  next 
month  perhaps  $250.  That  irregularity  of  remuneration  has  con- 
tinued till  this  day,  but  I  am  now  accustomed  to  it  and  do  not  expect 
it  to  be  different.  Indeed,  I  fancy  that  both  doctors  and  lawyers  in 
moderate  practice  have  experiences  somewhat  similar  to  mine. 

During  the  second  year  I  realized  that  the  mere  maker  of  descrip- 
tive and  didactic  articles  had  a  very  limited  field  in  which  to  sell  his 
pieces;  so  I  concluded  to  try  m}7  hand  at  fiction,  for  there  was  a  con- 
stant demand  for  short  stories.  There  are  many  things  for  which  I 
have  no  gift,  but  my  story-telling  gifts  are  conspicuously  deficient. 
My  stories  are  so  poor  that  I  never  read  one  without  a  blush  of 
shame.  I  write  them,  however, — I  am  obliged  to  write  them — and 
I  consider  it  a  pretty  bad  year  when  I  do  not  sell  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  so  bad  that  I  am  ashamed  to  send 
them  forth  to  the  world  under  my  own  name.  I  sell  them,  however, 
to  be  used  over  a  pen  name,  which  I  have  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
what  I  call  my  "  misfits. "  I  have  contributed  stories  to  u  Harper's 
Magazine,"  "Harper's  Weekly,"  "Harper's  Bazar,"  the  "Century," 
the  "Atlantic,"  "  Scribner's,"  "  Lippincott's,"  the  "Cosmopolitan," 
and  other  periodicals,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  sell  more  little  fictions  to  the  editors  of  the  same  periodicals. 
My  stories  for  ten  years  past  have  yielded  me  always  in  excess  of 
$1,000  a  year. 

The  weekly  paper  is  really  a  better  connection  for  a  hack  writer 
than  a  monthly  magazine.  Only  a  man  with  a  vogue,  a  man  who 
has  become  the  fashion,  has  much  chance  of  regular  employment  on 
any  monthly  magazine.  But  hack  writers  are  needed  on  weekly 
papers  in  which  current  events  are  commented  on.  And  a  hack  who 
has  the  confidence  of  the  editor  of  a  prosperous  weekly  paper  is  in 
a  position  by  which  he  can  secure  a  steady  income.  There  is  one 
difficulty,  however.  Editors  of  weekly  papers  do  not  appear  to  have 
a  long  tenure  of  office.  "Harper's  Weekly,"  for  instance,  has  had 
seven  editors  in  as  many  years.  Now  it  is  a  pretty  serious  matter 
for  the  hack  contributor  when  there  is  a  change  of  editors  and  a  now 
man  comes  in.  The  new  man  as  likely  as  not  does  not  know  the  ha 
and  the  hack  does  not  know  the  editor.  v  u  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  hack  has  to  make  all  the  advances  toward  a  better  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  also,  that  the  editor  does  not  meet 
the  hack  even   half-way.      The  hack  is  held   at  arm's  length,  and   is 
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given  to  understand  in  both  courteous  and  discourteous  fashion  that 
he  must  not  make  a  nuisance  of  himself.  The  new  editor  always 
strikes  me — and  the  Lord  knows  I  have  had  a  full  share  of  experi- 
ence of  them — as  being  in  mortal  fear  of  being  made  use  of,  of  being 
imposed  upon.  Several  years  ago  a  fellow  hack,  a  man  I  had  worked 
with  side  by  side  for  ten  years  and  with  whom  I  had  been  tolerably 
intimate,  was  made  the  editor  of  a  certain  influential  periodical.  Both 
of  us  were  contributors  to  this  weekly,  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
editorship  was  offered  to  me  two  months  before  it  was  given  to  him. 
I  declined  because  I  preferred  even  my  disturbed  peace  to  the  per- 
petual battle  the  editor  of  that  particular  weekly  has  to  fight  with  the 
publisher  and  owner.  I  never  told  my  comrade  that  the  editorship 
had  been  offered  to  me,  for  the  tender  was  made  in  confidence.  But 
when  he  assumed  the  chair  of  responsibility,  he  let  me  know  that  he 
was  the  editor  every  time  I  had  business  with  him.  His  manner 
changed  entirely.  He  was  no  longer  genial,  but  was  cold,  distant, 
brusque.  M  Good-morning,  Mr.  Hack,"  was  the  extent  of  his  greet- 
ing, and  he  would  pass  into  his  sanctum  hurriedly  as  though  in  fear 
of  being  waylaid.  On  my  manuscripts  he  evidently  spent  much 
time,  for  when  the  proofs  reached  me  every  other  sentence  would  have 
been  transposed,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  the  original  meaning  com- 
pletely changed. 

I  have  said  that  "  a  hack  does  not  write  what  he  would  like,  but 

rather  what  he  fancies  the  editor  would   like."     That  is  quite  true, 

but  even  a  hack  must  have  some  regard  for  propriety,  and  must  draw 

the  lino  somewhere,  and  so  determine  what  liberties  shall  be  taken 

with  his  name.      I  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where  the  editor  would 

have   me  say  things  that    I   know  to  be  false   and  foolish.      I  cannot 

afford  to  permit  such   utterances  over  my  signature,  for  the  reason, 

i  if  then:  were  no  better  one,  that  other  editors  would  soon  stop 

iloying  me  and  regard  me  as  unsafe  and  unsound.     When  I  find 

i  alterations  made  in  my  I  kill  my  signature  in  the  proof 

:  let  the  articl<  'it  unsigned.     This  particular  new  editor 

did  not  like  this,  lmt  lie-  said  uothing  because  be  did  not  care  t.<>  ap- 

thinking    that   my  nam"    dad  any  value.       But    lie  kept  a,  roil 

in  ;  for  me.     His  predt  bad  ordered  an  article  which  re- 

quired study  and  research.     It  had  not  been  finished  when  tin;  cha 

article  fell  into  the  bands  <>f  the  new 

A..    M:.  Hack,"  be  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  after  the  article  had 
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been  turned  in,  "  I  wisli  you  would  give  a  little  more  time  to  your 
articles  and  save  me  the  trouble  of  rewriting  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"That  article  of  yours,"  he  replied,  "was  so  badly  written  that 
I  had  to  spend  half  a  day  in  putting  it  in  shape.  I  should  think  a 
man  of  your  experience  would  know  that  a  verb  is  necessary  to  the 
integrity  of  every  sentence,  and  that  a  participle  does  not  answer  in 
its  stead." 

I  think  I  never  was  so  angry  in  my  life.  I  managed  to  get  out 
of  his  room  without  committing  a  physical  assault,  but  I  did  this  by 
the  greatest  possible  effort  of  self -repression.  When  the  proof  came 
to  me  I  sent  for  the  copy  also.  I  found  that  he  had  made  a  few 
changes  in  the  copy,  but  it  could  not  have  taken  him  half  an  hour  to 
make  them.  A  few  sentences  had  been  transposed,  a  line  here  and 
there  eliminated — and  that  was  all.  I  took  both  copy  and  proof  to 
the  new  editor. 

"  That  was  a  grim  pleasantry  of  yours, "  I  remarked. 

"  I  hope  you  will  profit  by  it, "  he  answered. 

"  Yes, "  said  I,  "  I  shall  profit  by  it,  for  I  shall  never  give  you 
another  chance  to  be  insolent  to  me. "  Then  I  went  away  feeling  that 
for  a  mere  hack  I  had  displayed  a  most  commendable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. From  this  office  for  several  years  I  had  derived  a  most 
substantial  part  of  my  income,  and  this  was  virtually  closing  the 
doors  against  myself.  But  it  was  not  for  long.  In  a  few  months 
the  new  editor  was  an  ex -editor,  and  his  successor  being  a  man  of 
some  ability,  I  resumed  my  work  very  much  as  though  it  had  never 
been  interrupted. 

The  attitude  of  the  editor  and  the  contributor  toward  each  other 
is  quite  likely  to  be  one  of  disguised  hostility.  When  a  contributor 
makes  a  proposition  to  an  editor,  the  latter  is  very  apt  to  give  more 
time  to  thinking  of  reasons  to  decline  than  in  considering  the  merits 
of  the  offering.  The  editor's  "  No"  is  ready  on  his  lips  before  he  has 
heard  what  is  to  be  submitted  to  him.  This  attitude,  to  be  sure,  is 
wrong  both  to  the  editor's  employers  and  to  the  contributors,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  it  is  inevitable,  as  there  are  not  more  than  two  editors 
in  New  York  City  who  can  be  said  to  be  hospitable  in  their  recep- 
tion of  suggestions.  The  contributor  or  hack  is  very  apt  to  resent 
this  editorial  hostility,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  directed  against  him  only. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  general,  ami  a  hack  who  would  BUG 
should  not  pay  any  attention  to  it.      I  never   m  my  life   had  an    alea 
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for  an  article  for  which,  sooner  or  later,  I  did  not  get  an  order. 
Because  Mr.  Alden  does  not  care  for  your  suggestion ;  because  Mr. 
Gilder  is  not  attracted  by  it — these  are  not  reasons  for  despair,  for, 
as  likely  as  not,  it  will  be  the  very  thing  Mr.  Burlingame  is  looking 
for.  An  article  once  written,  however,  is  the  veriest  drug  in  an  over- 
stocked market.  An  idea  has  potency  and  value ;  a  written  article 
which  has  not  been  ordered  in  advance  is  almost  entirely  valueless. 
Every  now  and  then  a  hack  gets  an  order  for  an  article  which,  to  use 
a  miners'  phrase,  does  not  "  pan  out."  If  he  have  some  wisdom  and 
experience  he  will  go  to  the  editor  who  ordered  it  and  candidly  tell 
him  that  the  article  when  written  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark.  The 
editor  is  not  likely  to  be  disappointed,  for  one  article  more  or  less  is 
of  little  importance  to  him ;  but  if  he  is  a  fair  man  he  is  apt  to  think 
better  of  the  hack  for  his  candor  and  honesty.  A  thrifty  hack,  how- 
ever, will  not  lose  such  an  article  entirely,  for  the  land  is  filled  with 
Sunday  newspapers  which  give  a  warm  welcome  to  second-  and  third- 
rate  matter.  The  "  literary  syndicates,"  also,  are  always  on  the  alert 
for  "  mushy"  matter  for  distribution  in  the  great  West.  I  have 
usually  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my  "  misfits. " 

There  are  other  sources  of  annoyance  to  the  hack  writer  than 
editorial  hostility  and  editorial  insolence.  The  chief  of  these  may  be 
called  editorial  indecision.  I  have  said  that  ideas  are  valuable. 
Well,  suppose  a  literary  hack  goes  to  a  magazine  office  and  submits 
his  idea.  The  editor  does  not  know  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  He 
promises  to  think  about  it.  The  humble  hack  cannot,  of  course, 
decline  to  give  the  editor  time  for  consideration.  But  while  this 
ing  on,  the  idea,  of  course,  is  unavailable;  it  is  "hung 
up."     Nine  timet  out  of  tun  the  idea  is  declined  by  the  editor  who 

its  time  to  think  it  oyer,  and  then,  a  discarded  thing,  it  comes  back 
to  the  hack,  who   must  whip  himself   up  into   a   renewed   enthusiasm 
that  be  nu  I  it  to  another  magazine.     This  is  a  real  hard 

ship  on  a  hack,  for  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  is  necessary  in 

in  attractive  form  to  a  hostile  editor.     The  aver- 

•or  feels  in  duty  bound  to  seem  to  know  everything  on  the 

earth,  in  the  waters  below,  and  the  h<  above.     So  the  hack  must 

talk  quickly  and  intelligently  about  bis  subject,  else  he  is 

sure  to  be  tripped  up  by  the  omniscient  o  it  of  the  tripod. 

Another  d  >le  feature  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  profes 

lion  is  the  delay  b  *  the  finishing  and    the  acceptance  of   an 

article.     E  ling  articles  as  l<  iblej 
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and  a  long  delay  often  robs  an  article  of  more  than  half  its  value. 
This  loss,  of  course,  falls  on  the  writer;  which  is  manifestly  unfair 
when  he  has  carried  out  his  part  of  the  arrangement  with  promptness. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  wise  hack  takes  his  medicine  smilingly,  and 
does  all  he  can  to  seem  to  like  it.  Otherwise  he  is  apt  to  receive  the 
cold  shoulder  when  next  he  appears  on  the  scene  of  his  offending. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  time  of  payment. 
Both  these  vary  very  greatly  in  different  establishments.  The  Harpers 
pay  more  promptly  than  any  other  publishers,  for  they  pay  cash  for 
all  they  buy  and  pay  immediately  upon  acceptance.  The  ordinary 
Harper-rate  for  hack  work  is  $10  for  a  thousand  words  for  the 
"Weekly,"  the  "Bazar,"  and  "Young  People";  and  $20  for  a 
thousand  words  for  the  magazine.  As  the  Harpers  buy  more  than 
any  other  firm  of  publishers,  they  may  be  said  to  establish  the  rate 
of  payment  by  the  other  periodicals  which  rival  theirs.  But  even 
hack  writers,  for  anything  involving  much  work  or  expense,  receive 
higher  rates  than  $10  and  $20  a  thousand  words  from  the  Harpers. 
A  short  story  of  five  thousand  words — a  most  convenient  length — 
will  usually  bring  $150  from  the  Harpers,  from  the  Scribners,  or  from 
the  "  Century. "  The  "  Atlantic"  pays  less,  and  so  does  "  Lippincott's. " 
The  "  Cosmopolitan"  appears  to  have  no  regular  rate  of  payment, 
either  for  articles  or  for  fiction.  The  Harpers,  as  I  have  said,  pay  for 
contributions  instantly  upon  acceptance;  a  check  from  the  Century 
Company  follows  quick  upon  the  heels  of  the  letter  from  the  editor 
saying  that  your  contribution  is  acceptable;  the  same  is  true  as  to 
"  Scribner's"  and  to  "  LippincottV  and  the  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal. " 
Nearly  all  the  others  pay  on  publication.  A  hack  writer  would 
almost  as  soon  not  work  as  to  write  for  a  magazine  conducted  on  such 
principles.  Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  an  editor,  with  whom  I  had 
never  had  any  relations,  asking  for  an  article  on  a  subject  on  which 
I  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  of  an  authority  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  I  had  written  a  great  deal  on  it.  I  suppose  my  author- 
ity was  conceded  because  it  was  thought  that  if  I  found  so  much  to 
say  I  must  have  great  stores  of  knowledge.  Well,  I  wrote  the  article 
at  once,  putting  aside  other  work.  Weeks  passed,  aud  I  received  no 
acknowledgment.  I  wrote  and  asked  if  it  had  been  received.  A 
reply  came  saying  that  it  had  been  received  and  was  accepted.  1  asked 
for  a  check.  Then  came  a  very  formal  announcement  that  payment 
was  made  on  publication.  The  article  has  not  been  published  \ 
and  so  far  as  I  know  it  may  never  sec  the  light      This  is  manifestly 
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wrong,  and  happily  the  majority  of  publishers  so  regard  it  them- 
selves. When  a  writer  has  finished  his  work  and  transferred  the  con- 
trol and  ownership,  he  has  no  further  interest,  and  he  should  be  paid 
at  once  for  what  he  has  done. 

Hack  writers,  who  are  also  Bohemians,  tell  pretty  yarns  about 
the  great  sums  of  money  that  they  earn.  I  fancy  that  the  Bohemian 
hack  usually  computes  his  earnings  in  this  way :  when  he  conceives 
an  idea  for  a  hundred-dollar  article  he  counts  that  he  has  made 
8100;  then,  when  he  gets  an  order  for  the  article,  he  counts  $100; 
when  he  writes  it  there  is  another  hundred;  when  he  turns  it  in  to 
the  editor  another  hundred;  when  it  is  accepted  another;  when  he 
gets  the  money  still  another.  So  with  this  one  poor  little  article  the 
sanguine  and  cheerful  Bohemian  hack  will,  in  the  end,  according  to 
his  happy  method  of  computation,  have  made  $6Q C.  No  wonder  that 
we  hear  of  literary  hacks  who  make  810,000  and  §20,000  a  year. 
But  they  do  not  make  it,  by  a  long  shot.  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
hack,  unless  he  have  some  special  and  exceptional  good  luck,  to  make 
more  than  86,000  a  year.  I  have  made  that  much,  but  I  average  only 
a  little  less  than  85,000  a  year.  To  do  this  I  work  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  in  all  my  walks  abroad  my  eyes  have  to  be  always  open  for 
subjects.  It  may  be  interesting  to  make  a  transcript  from  my  account 
book  for  a  year.  This  will  show  the  sources  of  a  hack's  income  and 
indicate  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  work  that  had  to  be  done.  I 
do  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  state  what  year's  account  this  is: 


January. 

riturv"    fftory) $150 

"Harper  i  Weekly" 

"  Lippinoott's" 40 

bantauquan" 10 

"Leslie's  Weekly"      
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"Once  a  Week" 

Syndicate 


1 1 

ruarv. 

••  Harp  . 

i  le     Home  Journal". . . .      40 

mopolitan"       
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'  fore's  Syndicate 
American  Press  Association      10 

|471 
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•  Harper's  Bazar 100 

•  Harper's  Weekly" Gl 
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nturv"  (poem) 16 

"Once  a  Week" 25 
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"Sun" 24 


$908 
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The  year  when  I  made  more  than  $6,000  I  had  one  fee  of  $1,000 
for  re-writing  a  book  for  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  wished  to  show  to 
the  world  that  he  could  do  something  else  besides  accumulate  money. 
He  did  not  pay  my  fee  very  cheerfully,  and  as  the  book  brought  him 
no  fame,  but  came  quite  still-born  from  the  press,  he  blames  me  for 
its  lack  of  success.  And  he  is  quite  right.  If  it  had  been  printed 
as  he  wrote  it  it  would  have  added  materially  to  the  gayety  of  nations, 
and  would  probably  have  rivalled  as  a  curiosity  that  wonderful  Portu- 
guese grammar  which  expounded  "  English  as  she  is  spoke. " 

Now  I  am  at  the*end  of  my  confessions,  and,  though  I  am  an  un- 
successful and  disappointed  man,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  unhappy. 
From  several  small  legacies  Mrs.  Hack  and  I  have  laid  by  a  little 
store,  and  year  by  year  this  grows  larger.  We  have  sent  our  first 
boy  to  Harvard,  and  the  younger  one  is  in  business.  The  two  girls 
are  at  school,  and  fine  girls  they  are.  My  wife,  who  honors  me  with 
an  admiration  all  undeserved,  thinks  that  I  ought  to  be  famous  instead 
of  comparatively  unknown.  She  dislikes  that  I  should  have  to 
truckle  to  editors  not  fit,  as  she  says,  to  fasten  my  shoe.  The  other 
night  we  had  a  long  talk  and  took  an  accurate  account  of  our  be- 
longings. The  showing  was  small  but  gratifying,  and  the  good  wife 
said  in  her  own  good  way: 

"  Don't  let  us  worry,  dear  Hack.  In  another  ten  years  the 
children  will  be  able  to  look  after  themselves,  and  then  we  can  go  to 
the  country  and  live  in  peace  and  quiet,  while  you  write  books.  I 
cannot  bear  to  thirjk  of  you  when  you  get  old  and  white-haired  going 
around  from  office  to  office  to  sell  your  little  pieces.  And  you  shall 
not  do  it,  if  I  can  help  it. " 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  modest  and  pleasant  programme  may  bo 
carried  out.     It  seems  to  me  as  possible  as  it  is  modest  and  pleasant. 


Xhe  fbrum 
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THE   TWENTIETH   CENTUKY.1 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  period  embraced  by  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  probable  subject 
of  an  article  we  may  imagine  to  have  been  written  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  first  thought  of  the  writer  would  have  been  one  of  con- 
gratulation upon  the  termination  of  the  embroilments  which  had  char- 
acterized the  short  life  of  the  old  Confederacy,  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution,  and  the  possibilities  which  a  more  perfect  union  of 
the  thirteen  original  States  must  have  suggested.  His  hopes  would 
have  led  him  to  predict  for  the  newly  founded  government  a  greal 
future-;   his  apptt  MS  would  have  led  him  to  fear  Lest  the  storms 

it   had  in:  from  the  old  Confederacy  would  wreck   it   before 

it  was  fairly  launched,  for  '  al  of  John  Marshall,  the  great  Chief- 

.I  LStice,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  new  Constitution  to  give  it 
tability,  and  completeness,  lie  would  probably  have  in- 
flamed the  imaginations  of  bis  readers  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
coming  century:  the  redemption  and  peopling  of  the  Western 
wilderness;  the  rapid  growth  of  population;  the  probable  accession 
of  i'  ion  of  the  Indians;  and  the  certain  expan- 

d  of  our  ten  >  the  M        rippi.     Bad  his  imagination  been 

iliarly  fervid,  he  might  even  have  anticipate- 1  the  purchase  or  con 
»f  Louisiana  and   Florida,  and  I  esible  extension  of  our 

){  tli--  Pacific. 

-.in  .-in  ;i<i<!r<-   <i.-ii  \ <•!«•-!  hi-foro  ili«-  graduating  cIam  of  Tali  I  aw  Bohool 
fane  24    i 
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But,  however  glowing  his  anticipations  of  the  future  might  have 
been,  he  would  have  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  tremendous  changes 
the  nineteenth  century  was  to  produce,  since  there  was  nothing  in  his 
past  experience  to  suggest  the  keynote  to  those  changes, — its 
inventions.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  stage-coach,  the  sailing - 
packet,  and  the  mail-carrier.  There  was  little  in  this  particular  to 
distinguish  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  five  that  had  preceded  it. 
Gunpowder  and  the  printing-press  had  done  a  great  work,  but  they 
had  not  materially  affected  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
latest  of  them  was  already  over  three  hundred  years  old.  True,  the 
steam-engine  had  been  invented  and  put  to  the  humble  use  of  pump- 
ing water,  and  Franklin  had  drawn  lightning  from  the  clouds;  but  the 
possibilities  of  steam  and  electricity  as  factors  in  civilization  were 
yet  undreamed  of.  People  lived  much  as  they  had  lived  for  centuries 
before :  rarely  travelling  except  from  necessity ;  reading  a  weekly  paper 
or  an  occasional  pamphlet,  if  reading  at  all;  and, utterly  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  the  cotton-gin  for  which  Eli  Whitney  had,  three  years 
before,  obtained  a  patent,  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of  bril- 
liant inventions  which  were  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  all  the  prior  discoveries  since  the  Christian 
era  were  of  minor  importance. 

Unquestionably  the  foremost  of  these  inventions  are  the  employ- 
ment of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  transportation,  and  of  electricity  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Both  came  into  general  use  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Both  have  measur- 
ably changed  the  face  of  nature.  Both  have  profoundly  affected  the 
inner  life  of  the  people.  If  we  owe  to  steam  the  enormous  increase 
in  immigration ;  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  West  and  the  partial  de- 
population of  the  East;  the  building  up  of  great  cities  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  districts;  the  magnitude  of  modern  commerce;  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  languages,  habits,  and  customs;  and  finally  (let  US 
not  despise  it  too  much)  the  annual  vacation  in  Europe,  we  arc  in- 
debted to  electricity  for  all  that  was  needed  to  supplement  the  triumph 
of  the  railway  and  steamship, — the  instant  communication  with  every 
part  of  the  world,  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  daily  pi'ess,  and  the 
rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  These,  however,  are  but 
the  primary  effects, — effects  which,  though  of  -Teat  importance,  re- 
quired   but   little   of   prophetic  wisdom  to  forecast.       They  have  been 

dinned  into  our  ears  for  half  a  century ;  every  schoolboy  ia  familiar 

with  them;    and  perhaps  1  even  owe  an  apology  for  mentioning  them. 
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But  these — the  immediate — effects,  which  are  patent  to  every 
observer,  and  which  began  to  manifest  themselves  as  soon  as  the  use 
of  railways  and  telegraphs  became  general,  are  greatly  inferior  in 
their  economic  importance  to  certain  secondary  effects  which  have 
become  apparent  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  which  threaten  not 
only  to  affect  the  political  future  of  every  State,  but  to  revolutionize 
the  entire  productive  industry  of  the  world.  It  is  a  change  which 
began  silently,  has  progressed  furtively  but  relentlessly,  and  is  yet 
only  at  the  threshold  of  its  tremendous  possibilities.  So  unforeseen 
was  it  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  stolen  upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  word  consolidation, — 
consolidation  in  politics,  in  business,  in  society. 

This  influence  is  everywhere  the  same :  the  absorption  of  small 
states;  the  creation  of  large  ones;  the  centralization  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few ;  the  unification  of  people  of  kindred  race  and  similar 
language:  and,  in  this  country,  a  vast  accession  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Wise  men  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  can  better  be  preserved  in  large  states  or  in  small 
ones.  History  doubtless  favors  the  latter;  but  the  historical  republics 
had  neither  steam  nor  electricity,  nor  the  general  diffusion  of  education 
and  intellig  ;ht  in  their  train.      h\  producing  the 

evil — if  it  bean  evil — they  ha\  furnished   the  antidote.      The 

nineteenth  century  has  given  birth  to  large  states,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  curtailed  the  privi  of  the  great,  has  expanded  the  area 

of  freedom,  and  entrenched  the  people  in  their  natural  rights. 
Bat  these  speculations  are  ol  little  value.  The  large  stales  arc 
u]  and  overshadow  They   have  come  to  stay,  and,   for 

betti  the  world  must  adapt  itself  to  then-  conditions. 

T  dictating  influ  t  manifest  in  matters  of  in- 

nomy,  and  is  tent  in  business  as  in  politics.     In  fad 

it  m  ilutionized  the  whole  m  of  production. 

Wh'-rc  transportation  be  becomes  a  man- 

ufacturing community  of  its  own;  wh<  cheap,  local  manufao- 

to  the  wall  by  the  competition  <>f  the 

who  manufacture  only  where  it  can  be  done  to  the 

Th<  •  DterprJ  i   .  only  rendered 

poswibh-  »mbi nations  of  capital:  monopolizing 

production  of  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  thi  of  life; 

imn  '     ■      flooding  the  markets   <-f   Europe   with 

eats  and  grain,  curt  tin-  landlords  and  de- 
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pressing  the  value  of  their  lands ;  the  crushing  out  of  small  producers, 
and  the  centralizing  of  production  where  labor  and  material  can  be 
obtained  the  cheapest. 

We  may  lament  the  disappearance  of  the  small  employer, — the  man 
who  worked  with  his  hands  as  well  as  with  his  brains,  and  was  little 
more  than  the  most  skilful  of  his  dozen  workmen;  we  may  even  be- 
come pathetic  over  the  loss  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  of  our 
grandmothers:  but  we  may  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  steadily  growing  less ;  that  comforts  and 
even  luxuries  of  life  which  a  hundred  years  ago  were  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  people  are  now  within  the  reach  of  nearly  all ;  and  that  the 
profits  which  formerly  went  to  the  small  producer  are  now  even  more 
widely  distributed  in  the  form  of  dividends  to  stockholders, — little 
rivulets  of  wealth  which  trickle  through  all  classes  of  society  and  offer 
the  rewards  of  thrift  to  the  humblest  households  in  the  land.  If  the 
head  of  the  great  corporation  takes  to  himself  an  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate^!) are  of  the  profits,  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  a  universal  law  that 
the  man  who  develops  extraordinary  capacity  in  any  direction  receives 
an  extraordinary  reward.  A  lawyer  who  earns  $5,000  a  year  may, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  do  his  work  as  well  as  the  one  who  earns 
$50,000,  but  in  the  tenth  case  the  latter  may  be  worth  to  his  clients 
every  dollar  he  costs  them.  A  picture  by  Meissonier,  worth  $20,000, 
may  to  an  unskilled  observer  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  one 
worth  $200,  but  there  is  an  impalpable  something  which  to  an  artistic 
eye  stamps  one  as  the  work  of  a  great  artist,  and  the  other  as  that  of 
an  ordinary  painter.  While  the  manager  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inferior  to  a  thousand  of  his  employees  as  a  mere  handler  of  tools, 
his  talent  for  organization,  oversight,  and  direction,  his  knowledge  of 
details,  his  anticipations  of  the  market,  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  He  is  the  general  of  the  army,  the  mas 
ter  of  the  ship,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  his  talent  for  leadership  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards.  The  refusal  to  recognize  this  ability  has  been  fatal  to 
nearly  every  scheme  for  cooperative  production. 

I  have  referred  to  the  material  ohanges  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  furnishing  the  keynote  to  the  progress  of  civilization  during  that 
period.      But  what  is  more  strictly  of  personal  interest  to  us,  the  law, 

conservative  as  it  is,  has  not  been  at  a  standstill.  While  its  funda- 
mental rules  have  remained,  and  must  always  remain,  the  same,  be* 
cause  they  are  founded  upon  immutable  principles  of  juati  [illation 
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has  abolished  much  of  what  was  intended  as  a  wholesome  restraint 
upon  individual  liberty,  and  has  almost  revolutionized  the  practical 
administration  of  the  law.  It  has  done  away  with  the  ancient  tenures 
of  real  estate  which  grew  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  made  the 
transfer  of  land  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  personal  property :  it  has 
emancipated  the  married  woman  from  the  chains  of  coverture,  and 
has  not  only  secured  to  her,  by  statute,  rights  once  grudgingly  con- 
ceded by  courts  of  equity,  but  has  made  of  her  a  distinct  entity  from 
her  husband,  and  armed  her  with  all  the  weapons  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  her  natural  rights:  it  has  put  an  end  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  created  a  homestead  exemption :  it  has  swept  away  in 
most  of  the  States  the  ancient  forms  of  actions  and  approximated 
pleadings  to  the  models  of  the  civil  law :  it  has  opened  the  door  of 
the  witness-box  to  parties  and  interested  witnesses,  abolished  grand 
juries  in  several  of  the  States,  simplified  indictments  for  murder,  and 
restricted  the  number  of  capital  crimes. 

The  character  of  litigation  has  changed  as  much  as  the  law  itself. 
The  lawyer  of  the  last  century  looked  askant  at  a  court  of  equity, 
brought  his  actions  at  common  Jaw,  and  demanded  a  jury  of  his  peers. 
He   had  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  Lord  Coke  against  tribunals  pro- 
cording   to   the   course  of   the   civil  law,  and  thought  his 
of  success  there  were  measured  by  the  length  of  the  chancel  - 
i  foot.     Bu1  we  have  changed  all  that.     The  multiplicity  of  cor- 
itions,  the  enormous  kh  <>f  the  patent  system  and  of  the  inter- 

na] commerce  of  the  country,  have  given  n       *  •  -lions  with  which 

jnri'  incompetenl  to  deal.     T  ••  ree   It  is  that  the  great  litigation 

of  the  country  is  now  carried  on  in  courts  of  equity  and  admiralty. 

■   disappeared,  excepl  in  criminal 
their  well  known  generosity  still 
finds   .'imp  •  ply  all    tb<  6    proportionate  de 

i  declined,  and  the  man  who  can  state 

omplica  i  <<f  facts  baa  the  place  <>f  the  typical 

of    the    !  ition,    who    could    move    a    jurv    to    tears. 

Wlj'  the  n  is  usually  to  i  court 

of  equ  iafer  m  the  hands  of  a 

:         ionless  jial/f.  .,r  ,,f  judges,  than  m  tho# 

the  jury.     It        certainly  ■  tribute  to  the  purity  of  the 

judiciary  that  tins  confidence  .-  misplaced,  and 

that  (Join  the  pe  all  of  fear,  favor,  affection, 

or  the  hoj  id. 
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I  have  thus  briefly  summarized  the  changes  of  the  past  century 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  we  are  entering  a  more  than  usually 
critical  period.  Old  things  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  ques- 
tion presses  itself  upon  us, — What  will  the  Twentieth  Century  fur- 
nish to  take  their  place?  The  problem  whether  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  embodied  a  feasible  plan  of  government  is  already 
settled.  Weak  spots  have  undoubtedly  been  developed, — some 
changes  seem  almost  imperative:  but  it  still  remains  the  most  mar- 
vellous work  of  constructive  genius  that  was  ever  created.  It  has 
grown  with  each  decade  in  the  affection  of  the  people:  the  danger  is, 
not  that  it  will  be  changed,  but  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  too  sacred 
to  be  changed, — a  product  of  superhuman  wisdom, — a  mere  fetish. 
If  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  strengthened,  that 
of  the  States  has  not  been  materially  impaired.  The  country  has 
survived  the  shock  of  a  great  war.  The  loyalty  of  the  South  is  un- 
questioned, and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  strife  between 
different  sections  seemed  less  probable  than  at  present. 

The  man  who  should  assume  to  prophesy  what  the  Twentieth 
Century  will  bring  forth  is  likely  to  be  as  far  astray  as  the  hypothet- 
ical writer  I  mentioned,  who  failed  to  take  account  of  the  inventions 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  At  the  same  time,  speculations  based 
upon  an  existing  state  of  things  are  not  wholly  useless.  If  they  fail 
to  anticipate  every  contingency,  they  may  at  least  provide  for  some. 
If  they  are  an  uncertain  guide  for  our  future  conduct,  they  may  serve 
to  point  out  to  us  our  immediate  duty.  There  are  certain  rules  of  hu- 
man conduct  which  are  obligatory  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. Of  these  are  integrity,  morality,  and  industry.  Let  us  hope 
the  time  may  never  come  when  they  will  fail  to  receive  their  reward. 

It  is  one  of  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  law  that  a  state  of  things 
once  proven  to  exist  is  presumed  to  continue.  So  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  tendencies  which  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  has  developed  will  be  prolonged  into  the  Twentieth;  that 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  which  have  already  parcelled  out  among 
themselves  almost  the  entire  continent  of  Africa,  will  look  for  new 
fields  of  conquest  in  the  extreme  Mast;    that   the  |  of  absorption 

will  go  on  with  tin4  usual  indifference  to  the  wishes  o(  the  native 
populations;    and  that  another  hundred  years  may  166  the  entire  Basl 

era  hemisphere  under  their  control.     It.  will   be  your  duty  to 

that  their  rapacity  dues  not  extend  to  the  Western  hemisphei  The 

lust  of  conquest,  like  that  of  acquisition,  knows  do  bounds. 
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The  important  changes  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  however, 
promise  to  be  social  rather  than  legal  or  political.  While  the  signs 
of  the  material  development  and  prosperity  of  the  country  were 
never  more  auspicious  than  at  present,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  past  thirty  years  to  which  I  have  already  called 
attention  have  produced  a  state  of  social  unrest  which  augurs  ill  for 
its  future  tranquillity.  The  processes  of  combination  have  resulted 
not  only  in  putting  practically  the  entire  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  corporations,  but  have  enabled  the  lat- 
ter to  put  an  end  to  competition  among  themselves  by  the  creation  of 
trusts  to  monopolize  the  production  of  a  particular  article.  It  is 
doubtful  if  even  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, — when 
grants  of  monopolies  by  the  Crown  became  the  object  of  such  public 
outcry  that  a  statute  was  passed  to  suppress  them, — monopolies  have 
ever  fastened  themselves  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  extent 
they  have  done  within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  that,  too,  in  a  coun- 
try where  manufactures  and  trade  are  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  labor,  taking  its  cue  from  capital, — though 
more  slowly,  because  less  intelligent  and  alert  to  it  sown  interests, — 
gradually  consolidating  its  various  trade  unions  with  the  avowed 
object  of  dictating  the  terms  upon  which  the  productive  and  trans- 
portation industry  of  the  country  shall  be  carried  on.  The  ancient 
war  capital  and   labor,  which  i  with  more  or 

•  the  day  when  capitalists  and  Laborers  began  to 

titutc  distinct  ell  bids   fair  to  array  thei]  itive  forces  in 

hostile-  cam]  do  battle  for  the  command  of  the  productive 

forces  of  the  count-         The  reconciliation  of  this  strife,  if  reconcilia- 
tion be  po  •       ial  problem  which  confront    as. 

it  the  solution  of  th  i  the  destruction  of  private 

property  ii  that  the  civilized  world  will  not,  return  to 

barb  I  socialism  baa  □  found  excepl  among 

and   tic-  ii  of  civilization  for  tin1  | 

four  thousand  ha-  been  largely  the  hi.--  Individuals  who 

icquire  property  for  themselves,  and  to  protect  it 

from  the  rapacil  >,  of  their  neigh  boi  .     The  fruits  of  tins  Ion;-  struggle 

abandoned  at  the  behest  of  :i  few  theori  '  .  bow- 
in  the  abolition  <»f  proper! 
i   for  all   '  rich   the  acquisition  of    inch   prop 

Is.       I'.-ii'T   our   present   social    system,    with    all    Its    fault       the 

lized  wor!  I  tantly  g  more  pro  perous 
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than  ever  before, — the  richer  less  ostentatious  in  the  display  of  their 
wealth;  the  poorer  better  housed,  better  clad,  and  better  fed.  Cer- 
tainly the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  claim  that  this  civilization 
is  a  failure.  Nothing  can  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  their  princi- 
ples so  well  as  a  practical  experiment  in  socialism  upon  a  large  scale. 
If  a  successful  experiment  of  that  kind  could  be  offered  to  the  world, 
they  might  have  some  title  to  claim  that  civilization  should  be  re- 
organized upon  that  model.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
efforts  heretofore  made  in  that  direction  have  rarely  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  founders.  The  truth  is  that  distinctions  in  wealth 
within  reasonable  limits,  so  far  from  being  objectionable,  are  a  posi- 
tive blessing  even  to  the  poor,  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  a 
diversity  of  labor  and  of  talents.  The  census  of  1890  shows  that  if 
the  entire  property  of  the  country  were  equally  divided,  each  inhabi- 
tant would  have  $1,036.  Imagine  such  division  to  be  made,  and  by 
some  legal  magic  to  become  permanent, — everyone  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  with  few  of  its  comforts  and  none  of  its  luxuries.  With 
no  reward  for  industry,  and  no  punishment  for  idleness,  what  would 
be  the  proportion  of  the  industrious  to  the  idle?  Where  would  be 
the  incentive  to  labor?  What  would  become  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  engaged  in  providing  luxuries  for  the  rich  and  in 
ministering  to  their  pleasures, — what  of  the  architects,  the  painters, 
the  sculptors,  the  manufacturers  of  carriages,  pianos,  jewelry,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  articles  of  this  description,  were  the  demand  for 
them  suddenly  to  cease?  The  truth  is,  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization 
is  built  upon  the  sanctity  of  private  property.  Were  this  foundation 
to  be  taken  away,  the  structure  would  crumble  into  ruins. 

While  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  business  methods  of  the  past 
thirty  years  have  tended  to  increase  enormously  the  fortunes  of  a 
few,  and  thus  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor,  it  is  wholly  untrue  that  the  poor  as  a  class  are  either  absolutely 
or  relatively  poorer  than  before.  Indeed  the  number  of  small  but 
comfortable  homes  in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  report 
of  savings -banks  and  building  and  insures  iciations,  |  aeon 

testably  that  the  poor  have  shared  in  the  prosperity   of   the  rich,  and 
that  the  average  Standard  of  comfort  was  never  higher  than  at  pit. - 

ent.     Indeed  the  average  working  man  of  to  day  livea  better  and  pa 

90S  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  the  aven  I 

dred  pears  ago.     The  sins  <>f  wealth,  though  many   and   grievous, 
have  not  generally  been  aimed  directly  at  the  oppreemioo  of  the  • 
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While  1  feel  assured  that  the  social  disquietude  of  which  I  have 
spoken  does  not  point  to  the  destruction  of  private  property,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  will  result  in  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  and  in  the  ultimate  control  of  natural  monopolies. 
If  the  Government  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  transmission  of 
our  letters  and  papers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be  en- 
trusted with  the  transmission  of  our  telegrams  and  parcels,  as  is  almost 
universally  the  case  in  Europe;  or  of  our  passengers  and  freight, 
through  a  state  ownership  of  railways,  as  in  Germany,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden  and  Norway?  If  the  state  owns  its  highways,  why  may 
it  not  also  own  its  railways?  If  a  municipality  owns  its  streets  and 
keeps  them  paved,  sewered,  and  cleansed,  why  may  it  not  also  light 
them,  water  them,  and  transport  its  citizens  over  them  so  far  as  such 
transportation  involves  a  monopoly  of  their  use?  Indeed,  wherever 
the  proposed  business  is  of  a  public  or  semi -public  character,  and 
requires  special  privileges  of  the  state,  or  a  partial  delegation  of  gov- 
ernmental powers, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  condemnation  of  land, 
or  a  special  use  or  disturbance  of  the  public  streets  for  the  laying  of 
rails,  pipes,  or  wires, — there  would  seem  to  be  no  sound  reason  why 
such  franchises,  which  are  for  the  sed  benefit  of  the  public, 

should   not   be   exercised   directly   by   the  public.      Such   at   least   is 
the  in   nearly  every  highly  civilized 

state  but  our  <>w'i,  where  .  te  interests,  by  putting  prom- 

atly  forward  the  dai  rnalism  and  socialism,  have  sue- 

franchises  which  properly  belong  to  the  public, 
that  tb  >nopoli<  used  for  political  purp 

a  to  their  exercise  by  the 

:  but  th<  opmenl  inn  has  of  late  been 

1  and  that    its  introduction    into   this  new  held 

of  usefulness  follow  of  course,  and  would  obviate 

•  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  ohaj 
ise  natural  monopolies  by  foreign  s1 
and   muni<  ,!    §j   they  dow  promise,   the 

front  the  legislature!!  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
oni  of  mental  functions 

socialistic    in    t:  hut    bow    long    this    country    can 

afford  to  lag  behind  others  which  we  bays  been  taught  to  look  upon 

rt.       I' ;-o- '[•.•—  in  this  direction  should  undoiibt- 

ration,  and  each  ould  be  taken  In  the 

aasu  that  ti.  •!  vindicated  by  the  result. 
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While  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  settlement  of  our  social 
problems  upon  a  reasonable  and  judicious  basis,  there  are  undoubt- 
edly certain  perils  which  menace  the  immediate  future  of  the  country, 
and  even  threaten  the  stability  of  its  institutions.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  are  municipal  misgovernmeni,  corporate  greed,  and  the 
tyranny  of  labor.  The  dangers  which  a  hundred  years  ago  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  new  Constitution  have  all  happily  passed 
away;  but  these,  which  were  then  unsuspected,  have  risen  to  take 
their  place. 

Municipal  corruption  has  come  upon  us  with  universal  suffrage 
and  the  growth  of  large  cities,  and  in  general,  seems  to  flourish  in  a 
ratio  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  city.  Why  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which,  upon  the  whole,  works  well  in  small  towns,  and  even  in 
States  of  considerable  size,  should  break  down  so  completely  when 
applied  to  large  cities,  may  seem  strange  at  first,  but  after  all  is  not 
difficult  of  solution.  The  activities  of  urban  life  are  so  intense,  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  or  of  pleasure  so  absorbing,  as  upon  the  one  hand 
to  breed  an  indifference  to  public  affairs ;  while  upon  the  other,  the 
expenditures  are  so  large,  the  value  of  the  franchises  at  the  disposal 
of  the  cities  so  great,  and  the  opportunities  for  illicit  gain  so  manifold, 
that  the  municipal  legislators,  whose  standard  of  honesty  is  rarely 
higher  than  the  average  of  those  who  elect  them,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  designing  and  unscrupulous.  Franchises  which  ought  to  net  the 
treasury  a  large  sum  are  bartered  away  for  a  song;  privileges  which 
ought  to  be  freely  granted  in  the  interest  of  the  public  are  withheld 
till  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  immediately  benefited  will 
consent  to  pay  for  them ;  gross  favoritism  is  shown  in  the  assessment 
of  property  for  taxation;  great  corporations  are  permitted  to  encumber 
the  streets  and  endanger  the  lives  of  citizens;  while  every  form  of 
vice  which  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege  is  secretly  tolerated. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  thus  depicted  by  a  recent  English 
writer  who  has  made  a  study  of  our  municipal  institution! 

" I  have  watched  the  rapid  evolution  of  Social  Democracy  in  England;  I 
have  studied  Autocracy  in  Russia,  and  TbeoOTOOj  In  Rome  .  and  I  mnefl  sag  that 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reaction  occasioned  hg  the 
murder  of  the  late  Tzar,  have  I  struck  more  abject  robmission  n>  a  more  soulless 
despotism  than  that  which  prevails  among  the  masaet  of  the  so  called  tree  Amer 
lean  citizens  when  they  arc  face  to  face  with  fche  omnipotent  power  of  theoof 

porations." 

Granting  this  to  be  overdrawn, — for  1  amnnwillinj  lieyethat 

corporations  are  solelj  responsible  for  our  munioipaJ  misgorernment, 
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. — the  fact  remains  that  bribery  and  corruption  are  so  general  as  to 
threaten  the  very  structure  of  society.  Indeed,  we  are  being  slowly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best-governed  city  in  the  country — 
I  had  almost  said  the  only  well-governed  large  city — is  administered 
upon  principles  which  amount  to  a  complete  negation  of  the  whole 
democratic  system.  Universal  suffrage,  which  it  was  confidently 
supposed  would  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  man,  is  so  skilfully 
manipulated  as  to  rivet  his  chains,  and  to  secure  to  the  rich  one  a 
predominance  in  politics  he  had  never  enjoyed  under  a  restricted 
system.  Probably  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  influence  of 
wealth  more  potent  than  in  this,  and  in  no  period  of  our  history  has 
it  been  more  powerful  than  now.  So  far  as  such  influence  is  based 
upon  superior  intelligence  and  is  exerted  for  the  public  good,  it  is 
doubtless  legitimate:  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  secure  to  wealth  excep- 
tional privileges,  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  public,  to  stifle 
free  discussion,  or  to  purchase  public  opinion  by  a  subsidy  of  the 
38,  it  invites  measures  of  retaliation  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
disastrous.      M  re  never  logical,  and  are  prone  to  seize  upon  pre- 

texts rather  than  upon  reasons  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  whole 

Th'  -  probably  never  a  ilimsi  ir  excuse  for  a 

t  riot  than  the  syrn:  c  strike  of  last,  summer,  but  back  of  it 

6  substantial  grievances  to  which  the  conscience  of  the  city  seems 

to  have  finally  If  wealth  will  not  respect  the  rules  of 

common  1.  in  the  use  <>f  its  .  it  will  have  n<>  reason  t<> 

ation  or  discretion  on  the  pari  <>f  those  who  resist  its 

its. 

ivernment  of  which  I  I  oken  is  so  notorious  and  so 

ply  universal  that  it  re  it  or  to  expect 

that  it  will  W  blame  lies  chiefly  upon  him  who 

h  or  upon  bii  a  brib  dent  that,  the  temp 

the  indu  I  or  by 

a  ting  th'-  character  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administra 

fault  is  not  that  of  one  class  alone.     II 
the  higher  clas*  I  be  lower  will  ool 

f;iil  to  profil  by  their  example.     If  the  rich  are  seen  I 

i  by  bribi  i  fraudulent  n         i  ity, 

es  in  tl 
Whether  the  remedy  for  all  this  lies  in  ra  the 

chai  Bctora!  liting  municipal  suffrage  to  properl  v 

.  imenl  bj  commission         i  i  m  which  \\  ill  not 
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fail  to  demand  our  attentive  consideration.  The  great,  the  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  is,  not  that  it  ensures  a 
better  or  purer  government,  but  that  all  must  be  contented  with  a 
government  in  which  all  have  an  equal  voice.  If  it  be  deficient  in 
this  particular,  if  it  fail  to  protect  the  poor  against  the  oppression  of 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  against  a  destruction  of  their  property  by  the  poor, 
— in  short,  if  the  representatives  of  the  people  betray  their  trusts,  it  is 
pro  tanto  a  failure,  and  another  method  of  representation  should  be 
adopted.  If  we  cannot  have  government  by  the  whole  people,  let  us 
have  government  by  the  better  classes  and  not  by  the  worst. 

I  have  pointed  out  corporate  greed  as  another  source  of  peril  to  the 
state.  Corporations  are  a  necessity  in  every  civilized  state.  Great 
enterprises  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  aggregation  of  capital 
and  the  limitation  of  liability  which  distinguish  them  from  ordinary 
partnerships.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  land  transportation, 
of  mining,  manufacturing,  banking,  and  insurance;  and  within  their 
proper  sphere  they  are  a  blessing  to  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ease  with  which  charters  are  procured  has  produced  great 
abuses.  Corporations  are  formed  for  trading  or  other  analogous  pur- 
poses with  the  design  of  crushing  out  rival  dealers,  often  with  a  view, 
not  of  collecting  together  capital,  but  of  avoiding  personal  liability, 
and  under  a  name  suggesting  an  individual  rather  than  a  corporate 
enterprise.  Thus  Mr.  John  Smith,  who  has  made  and  laid  away  a 
comfortable  fortune  in  a  corner  grocery,  seeing  disaster  ahead,  pro- 
cures himself  to  be  incorporated  with  a  small  capital  under  the  name 
of  "  John  Smith, "  and,  when  called  upon  by  his  creditors,  assures  them 
that  their  contracts  were  not  made  with  Smith  as  an  individual,  but 
with  Smith  as  a  corporation,  and  that  his  liability  is  limited  by  his 
stock-in-trade.  Corporations  are  formed  under  the  laws  of  one  State 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  business  in  another,  and  railways  arc 
built  in  California  under  charters  granted  by  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  purpose  of  removing  their  litigation  to  Federal  courts. 
The  grossest  frauds  are  perpetrated  in  the  construction  of  such 
roads,  which  are  built,  not  by  the  corporations  owning  them,  for  the 
best  price  that  can  be  obtained,  but  by  the  directors  themselves, 
under  guise  of  a  construction  company, — another  corporation,  to  which 
is  turned  over  all  the  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  seeurita  s.  regard- 
less of  the  actual  cost  of  the  road.  The  road  is  equipped  in  the  same 
way, — by  another  corporation,  formed  of  the  directors,  which  buys 
the  rolling-stock  and  leases  it  to  the  road  ;  SO  that  when  the  me\  liable 
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foreclosure  comes,  the  stockholders  are  found  to  have  been  defrauded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagees,  and  the  mortgagees  defrauded  for 
the  benefit  of  the  directors.  Indeed,  the  process  of  reorganizing — or, 
as  it  is  popularly  and  often  properly  known,  "  wrecking" —  corpora- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  directors,  has  become  an  exceedingly 
profitable  if  not  a  very  reputable  industry.  Property  thus  acquired 
in  defiance  of  honesty  and  morality  does  not  stand  in  a  favorable 
position  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  for  its  protection. 

Worse  than  this,  however,  is  the  combination  of  corporations  in 
so-called  trusts,  to  limit  production,  stifle  competition,  and  monopo- 
lize the  necessaries  of  life.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  already 
been  carried  is  alarming,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  hereafter  be 
carried  is  revolutionary.  Indeed,  the  evils  of  aggregated  wealth  are 
nowhere  seen  in  more  odious  form.  If  no  student  can  light  his  lamp 
without  paying  tribute  to  one  company;  if  no  housekeeper  can  buy  a 
pound  of  meat  or  of  sugar  without  swelling  the  receipts  of  two  or 
three  all-pervading  trusts, — what  is  to  prevent  the  entire  productive 
industry  of  the  country  becoming  ultimately  absorbed  by  a  hundred 
gigantic  corporations?  If  a  railway  company  originally  organized  to 
build  a  hundred  miles  of  road  has  by  fifty  years  of  consolidations 
and  leases  become  the  undisputed  master  of  ten  thousand  miles  of 
transportation,  what  is  to  prevent  it  in  another  fifty  years  from 
monopolizing  half  the  traffic  of  the  continent? 

Upon  the  other  hand,  railways  themselves  are  not  without  their 

grievances.      In  more  than  on<  they  have  been  treated  as  if  they 

I  il  prey  of  the  legislature,  and  so  borne  down  by  oppres- 

and  discriminating  tion  and  by  suits  for  personal  injuries 

that  th-  fain  to  take  refuge  in  that  haven  of  distress  for  wearied 

corporations — a    I  .ip.  e    truth    is.  the    entire    corporate 

.  of  the  country  is  sadly  in  oeed  of  overhauling,  but  the 

difficulty  of  pro  Qcurrent  action  on  the  pari  of  forty-four 

States  is  apparently  insuperable.     They  should  never  It  formed  i 

l   for  obje  [uiring  large  amounts  of  capital,  and  should  be 

absolutely  prohibited  for  farming  or  trading  purposes,  and  particu- 
larly for  trafficking  in  I  as  of  life.     Their  capital  should 
•r  than  required  for  the  objed  to  be  attained ;  and  their  life 
should                   limited  in  point  of  time,  that  they  may  be  wound 

up   I  M  important   of   all,  these  laws  should   be 

I     enf  and  qi  the  haphazard  of  attorneys  elected 

>y  populai  Buffra 
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From  a  wholly  different  quarter  proceeds  the  third  and  most  im- 
mediate peril  to  which  I  have  called  attention — the  tyranny  of  labor. 
It  arises  from  the  apparent  inability  of  the  laboring-man  to  perceive 
that  the  rights  he  exacts  he  must  also  concede.  If,  for  instance,  an 
employer  of  labor  should  discharge  an  employee  or  refuse  to  hire  him 
because  of  a  difference  between  them  as  to  wages,  and  should  then 
forbid  his  obtaining  employment  elsewhere,  and  should  assault  the 
person  and  burn  the  property  of  anyone  who  proposed  to  give  him 
work,  he  would  naturally  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  mental  treat- 
ment ;  yet  a  year  never  passes  in  which  outrages  of  this  description  are 
not  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  "  rights  of  labor.  "  Men  are  harried, 
assaulted,  and  stoned,  simply  because  they  are  willing  to  work  for  less 
than  their  assailants,  while  property  is  burned,  public  travel  arrested, 
and  large  cities  reduced  to  hunger,  that  great  corporations  may  be 
compelled  to  employ  workmen  at  wages  fixed  by  themselves.  This, 
too,  in  a  nominally  free  country. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  such  conditions  are  intolerable. 
The  truth  is  that  labor,  like  every  other  marketable  commodity,  will 
command  such  wages  as  capital  is  able  to  pay;  and  if  laborers  do  not 
themselves  become  capitalists,  by  purchasing  stock  in  their  own  cor- 
porations, and  thus  becoming  profit -sharers,  or  laying  aside  their  sur- 
plus earnings  in  savings-banks  or  elsewhere,  it  is  because  they  lack 
the  qualities  of  industry  and  thrift  out  of  which  capitalists  are  made. 
While  certain  enterprises  do  undoubtedly  return  large  profits,  capital 
as  a  rule  does  not,  or  the  country  would  not  be  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  enterprises.  Laboring-men  may  defy  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  pull  down  their  own  houses  and  those  of  their  employ- 
ers about  their  heads,  but  t\\ey  are  powerless  to  control  the  lav 
nature, — that  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  obedience  to  which 
industries  rise,  flourish  for  a  season  and  decay,  and  both  capital  and 
labor  receive  their  appropriate  reward. 

The  outlook  for  a  permanent  peace  between  capital  and  labor  is 
certainly  not  an  encouraging  one.  The  conflict  between  them  baa 
been  going  on  and  increasing  in  bitterness  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
a  settlement  seems  farther  off  than  ever.  Strikes  are  rarely  buoc 
ful, — strikes  accompanied  by  violence  almost  never, — since  violence 
engenders  exasperation  which  always  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Stronger  party.  When  the  Israelites  went  off  apon  their  grand 
national  strike,  the  lirst  strike  recorded  in  history,  they  are  said  to 
have  despoiled  the  Egyptians ;    but    the  latter,  so    far  from  her 
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over  by  this  argument,  sent  an  army  to  pursue  them  across  the  Red 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Roman  commons,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  oppression  of  the  patrician  class,  withdrew  peaceably 
to  the  Sacred  Hill,  the  latter  were  quickly  brought  to  terms  and  con- 
ceded practically  all  that  was  demanded. 

Arbitration  is  thought  by  some  to  promise  a  solution  of  all  these 
problems,  and  where  a  dispute  turns  simply  upon  a  rate  of  wages  it 
may  often  be  a  convenient  method  of  adjustment.  Yet  its  function 
is,  after  all,  merely  advisory.  It  cannot  compel  an  employer  to  operate 
his  establishment  at  a  loss;  it  cannot  compel  employees  to  work  for 
less  wages  than  they  may  choose  to  demand.  If  it  could,  it  would 
reestablish  slavery  under  the  name  of  an  award.  The  whole  theory 
of  arbitration  presupposes  voluntary  action — a  voluntary  submission 
of  something  in  dispute — a  voluntary  performance  of  an  award. 
Compulsory  arbitration  is  a  misnomer — a  contradiction  in  terms.  One 
might  as  well  speak  of  an  amicable  murder  or  a  friendly  war.  There 
are  certain  things,  too,  which  cannot  be  arbitrated.  Suppose  a  labor 
union  should  assume  to  dictate  who  should  be  employed  and  upon 
what  terms,  of  whom  material  should  be  purchased,  and  to  whom  sales 
should  be  made.  This  involves  no  more  nor  less  than  the  control  of 
one's  business,  the  surrender  of  which  could  not  be  made  without 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  bankruptcy. 

It  is  possible  that  a  compromise  may  finally  be  effected  upon  the 
basis  of  cooperation  or  profit-sharing,  under  which  every  laborer  shall 
i  a  certain  extent  a  capitalist.      The  diihculty  of  securing  a 
competent  manager  at  a  salary  which  the  workmen  are  willing  to  pay, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  emplo  .  have  heretofore  proved 

an  i  e  to  cooperation  in  production.     The  faculty 

of  accumulation  is  comparatively  a  rare  one,  and  without  it  there  will 

QO   provision    for    unprofitable  Onfl    in  which  the   capitalist    is 

•nd  upon  his  accumulated  rl  i        In  a  few  instances  the 
of  a  large  family  require  the  expenditure  of  all  the  earn- 
ings of  a  laboring-man,  hut  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  thnft  that  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  fortune  is  lacking,  and  men  prefer  the 

tipend  to  the  possibility  <>f  great  profil  .     Pei 

ithsupc  location ,  wid<  and  larger  intelligence, 

laboring  man  th  Century  mav  attain  the  summit  «.f 

ambition  in  hii  ability  to  command  the  entire  profits  of  his  toil. 

I  have  sketched  briefly  hut  frankly  tin-  dai  rhich  seem  to 

me  to  environ  the  f  iture  oi  the  country,  Dot  beoan  e  l  believe  them 
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to  be  insuperable,  but  because  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  upon  our  lawyers,  as  representing  the  legal  intelligence  of  the 
country,  will  be  laid  the  burden  of  averting  them,  and  of  preserving 
intact  the  liberties  of  the  people.  One  of  these — that  of  municipal 
corruption — seems  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  the  others  are  those 
in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  may  be  said  to  have  its  share. 
Some  of  them  are  the  inevitable  fruit  of  that  process  of  consolidation 
upon  which  I  have  dwelt  so  largely;  some  of  them  have  come  upon  us 
from  an  indifference  to  political  responsibilities,  and  a  good-natured 
endurance  of  evils  that  are  not  intolerable.  In  fact,  patience  under 
affliction  is  a  leading  defect  of  the  American  character.  I  fear  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  counterpart  in  this  country  to  the  sturdy 
London  butcher  who  for  years  carried  on  a  costly  litigation  against 
the  British  Crown  to  secure  the  privilege  of  walking  through  Kich- 
mond  Park.  Instead  of  applying  the  rule  "  obsta principiis,"  we  are 
rather  given  to  submitting  with  easy  acquiescence  to  encroachments 
upon  our  natural  rights  until  further  toleration  becomes  impossible, 
when  we  reverse  the  old  maxim  and  declare  that  what  cannot  be 
endured  must  be  cured.  There  is  a  reserved  force  which  is  difficult 
to  call  into  action,  but,  once  aroused,  may  be  relied  upon  to  put  an 
end  to  evils  which  have  become  intolerable. 

Fifty  years  ago,  what  a  recent  writer  has  said  of  the  Dutch,  who 
represent  even  more  perfectly  than  the  Swiss  the  ideal  of  thrift 
united  with  a  republican  simplicity  and  contentment,  might  have  been 
applied  to  this  country  : 

"In  Holland  are  to  be  found  riches  without  ostentation  freedom  without 
insolence,  taxes  without  poverty.  The  country  goes  on  its  way  without  panics. 
without  insurrections, — preserving,  with  its  fundamental  good  sense,  in  its 
traditions,  customs,  and  freedom,  the  imprint  of  its  noble  origin." 

In  the  vigor  of  our  youth,  the  rapidity  of  our  growth,  and  the  exu- 
berance of  our  wealth,  we  have  already  passed  this  stage,  and  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  how  far  great  inequalities  <>f  con- 
dition are  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  equalitj 
rights.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
men  of  independent  thought — men  who  can  neither  be  awed  by  the 
mastery  of  wealth  nor  seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  populai 
were  more  urgently  needed  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  with  a  steady  hand. 
Whatever  the  coming  century  may  produce,  1  am  satisfied  its  material 
prosperity  will  sutler  no  important  oheok.  Financial  panics  will 
doubtless  recur  every  twentieth  year  with  the  regularity  oi  a  plane- 
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tary  revolution,  to  be  followed  by  a  cry  for  cheap  money  as  inevitably 
as  fever  follows  a  malarial  chill, — a  cry  quite  certain  to  be  drowned 
in  the  first  wave  of  returning  prosperity ;  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  grow  richer,  stronger,  better.  Progress  will  be  made,  but  upon 
lines  already  drawn,  for  nothing  is  surer  than  that  sudden  or  radical 
changes  will  not  be  permanent. 

It  has  been  given  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  teach  the  world 
how  a  great  Eepublic  can  be  founded  upon  principles  of  justice  and 
equality:  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Twentieth  to  show  how  it  can  be 
preserved  against  the  insidious  encroachments  of  wealth  as  well  as  the 
assaults  of  the  mob.  The  progress  of  all  civilization  has  been  from 
the  reign  of  will  to  the  reign  of  law,  and  as  a  rule  that  government 
is  freest  whose  courts  of  justice  are  purest.  Freedom  and  injustice 
are  ill -mated  companions:  and  at  the  basis  of  every  free  government 
is  the  ability  of  the  citizen  to  apply  to  the  courts  for  a  redress  of 
his  grievances,  and  the  assurance  that  he  will  there  receive  what  jus- 
tice demands.  So  long  as  we  can  preserve  the  purity  of  our  courts 
we  need  never  despair  of  the  Republic.  Of  justice,  it  was  eloquently 
said  by  Sidney  Smith:  "  Truth  is  its  handmaid,  freedom  is  its  child, 
peace  is  its  companion,  safety  walks  in  its  steps,  victory  follows  in 
its  train:  it  is  the  brightest  emanation  from  the  Gospel,  it  is  the 
attribute  of  God." 

Henry  B.  Brown. 
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Temporary  loans,  on  the  part  of  nations,  no  matter  how  great 
their  financial  strength,  may  become  necessary  in  the  regular  course 
of  administration.  The  substantial  addition  to  the  permanent  or 
bonded  debt  of  a  nation  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  a  debt 
not  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  any  great  commercial  thorough- 
fare or  other  internal  improvement,  but  rendered  necessary  to  meet 
the  ordinary  governmental  expenditures  and  to  maintain  credit,  is  so 
unusual  as  to  invite  criticism.  The  explanation  in  the  present 
instance  is  easily  found  and  is  twofold  in  character. 

The  largely  reduced  revenues  under  the  McKinley  tariff  began  to 
iDe  felt  before  the  close  of  President  Harrison's  administration.  A 
deficiency  in  the  near  future  was  clearly  apparent,  and  a  consequent 
drain  upon  the  Treasury  balance  inevitable.  A  greater  danger  to  the 
Treasury,  however,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  government  was  in  the 
banking  business  and  had  issued  five  hundred  millions  of  notes 
redeemable  in  gold,  not  to  mention  its  obligations  with  respect  to 
other  forms  of  currency.  The  Treasury  balance,  meagre  in  the  light 
of  current  expenses,  became  positively  weak  when  viewed  as  a 
reserve  against  outstanding  obligations.  This  was  especially  true 
as  to  the  gold  reserve.  The  maintenance  of  our  present  gold  stand- 
ard was  easily  the  paramount  question  which  confronted  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  task  was  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
silver  sentiments  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
silver  interests  sought  to  utilize  the  emergency  to  compel  legislation  in 
their  behalf,  or,  failing  in  this,  to  force  the  country  upon  a  silver  I. 
Hence  all  legislative  aid  was  withheld,  and  the  President  was  com- 
pelled to  avail  himself  of  the  ill-adapted  provision!  of  existing  laws. 

The  recent  bond-issue  can  only  be  properly  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  recalling  the  conditions  preceding  the  issue,  as  well  as 
the  exact  status  of  the  Treasury  and  the  commercial  and  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  time  Secretary  Carlisle  executed  the  now 
famous  contract  with  the  bond -syndicate.  On  January  IT,  lv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  called  tor  proposals 
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ten -year,  5  per  cent  bonds,  the  sale  of  which  netted  the  Treasury 
(58,660,917.  On  November  15  a  similar  call  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
$50,000,000  bonds,  netting  858,444,900,  and  on  February  8,  1895, 
a  sale  of  $62,317,500  thirty -year,  4  per  cent  bonds  was  made  to 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  August  Belmont  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  Messrs.  Rothschilds  of  London, 
netting  865,117,500.  The  first  two  issues  were  taken  by  Ameri- 
can bankers,  principally  of  New  York  City.  The  following  table, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  the  dates  named — being 
the  date  of  the  circulars  inviting  proposals  for  bonds  and  the  date  of 
the  syndicate  contract — will  clearly  show  just  what  conditions  con- 
fronted the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  induced  his  action : — 

Treasury  Balances  for  Dates  Named. 


Gold  coin  .  . . 
"     bullion. 


Jan.  IT,  1894.        Nov.  13,  1894. 


:  /Coin    and    bullion   not   sepa-\ 
v  rated  except  at  end  of  month./ 


Total  gold 

certificates  outstanding. 

Net  gold 


Silver  dollars  of  1878 

Silver  dollars  and  bullion  of  1890 


Tot.il  silver 

Less  Treasury  notes  and  certificates  out. 

N'  r  -  'lollars 


$148,797,802 
300,889 


$71,496,913 

1886,688,660 

153,112,214 


7'.'-.  774 


Unite  tes 

Leeecurp 


81, 120, 119 

147,008,790 

in.  .v.*:,.  (km  i 


N<-t  fur 


Ifii  ifurj  n<  tee 

Si Iver  cert  Lncatee 

.-.1  bank  oofe 
beid i.'irv  ~i Iver    ... 
nk  depo  


Total 

Liabilities     'iimn'    d'-mand 

;-ii  balance 


$6,413,790 
(5,010 


i»;  288,506 

$12,892,428 
$91,923,250 


$  L26, 163,303 
64,155,959 


$62, 007, 344 

264,758 
151,062,219 


$490,826,972 

4^.542.7*1 


$1,  784, 188 

|70,187,507 

000 

$11,562,507 

Xi 

6,541,924 

I  051 

16  8'78,092 

16,050,21  I 


$72,174,861 
i  15,770 


$29,029,091 
$104,383,130 


Feb.  8.  1S95. 


$52,093,118 
43. 288, 961 


$95,382,079 
52,599,019 


$42,  783, 060 

$841,268,500 
150,742,689 


$492,006,189 
484  ii  1,784 


$7,591,355 

$88. 200. 392 
87,205,000 

$50,  995,  392 

$84,  195,128 

7.  181,258 

6,009,988 

15,668,  106 

18,028,072 


40,852,084 

$41,325,763 
$142,695,570 


It  will  b                    ■   of  the  >'.'].< ,(h  i  balance  in  the 

January  1 7.  1  89 I .  •  fractional  silver 

and           mailable  for  pa         tbecurrenl  of  the  <           iment. 

oaining,  |1,  L20, 1 19  irere  i     and 
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$71,496,918  were  gold.  Manifestly  the  Treasury  was  not  so 
much  in  need  of  gold  as  it  was  in  need  of  funds.  The  McKinley 
tariff,  although  it  increased  the  duties  upon  some  articles,  radically 
reduced  the  revenues  by  lowering  the  tariff  upon  many  articles  and 
largely  increasing  the  free  list.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1, 
1S93,  receipts  exceeded  expenditures  by  only  $2,341,074.29.  The 
succeeding  year  tliere  was  a  deficit  of  $69, 803, 260. 5S,  which  has 
continued  to  increase  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Government  did  not  so  much  need  gold  as  it  needed  any 
kind  of  money  with  which  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  its  own 
citizens.  Had  the  Secretary  possessed  powTer  to  issue  exchequer 
notes  or  to  negotiate  a  popular  loan,  he  could  easily  have  met  the 
deficit  in  the  revenues  and  maintained  his  gold.  From  January  1, 
1893,  to  January  17,  1894,  the  Sub-treasury  in  New  York  paid  into 
the  New  York  Clearing  House,  in  settlement  of  its  debit  balances, 
$75,571,000  in  gold,  because  it  had  no  other  available  funds.  The 
amount  of  gold  payments  during  the  calendar  year  1892  was  incon- 
sequential. Of  the  $182,222,317  secured  from  the  three  bond  sales, 
$90,000,000  have  been  used  in  payment  of  current  expenses.  With 
the  Silver-Purchase  Act  of  1890  repealed,  and  our  revenues  equal 
to  expenditures,  the  gold  reserve  could  easily  have  been  maintained. 

The  silver-purchase  law  of  July  14,  1890,  compelled  the  monthly 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver,  in  payment  for  which  he  issued  treasury  notes,  redeemable  in 
gold.  The  conviction  was  rapidly  growing  at  home  and  abroad  that 
the  piling  up  in  the  Treasury  vaults  of  silver  at  the  rate  of  54,000,- 
000  ounces  per  year,  represented  by  notes  circulating  as  money  and 
redeemable  in  gold,  would  presently  force  the  country  upon  a  silver 
basis.  The  consequent  hoarding  and  export  of  gold  created  universal 
distrust.  Credit  was  withheld,  a  currency  famine  and  commercial 
panic  followed.  President  Cleveland  convened  Congress  in  extra 
session  on  August  7,  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  A  long,  acrimonious  contest  followed,  eventuating  in  its  repeal 
on  November  1.  During  this  contest  business  was  held  in  suspense. 
The  crisis  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  had  been  followed  by  in- 
dustrial stagnation,  and  reduced  consumption  necessarily  reduced  the 
revenues.      When  Congress  assembled  in  regulat  i  on  the 

Monday  of  December,  there  was  a  Treasury  deficit  of  $29,91  - 

The  Administration  appealed  to  Ooi  for  legislation  to  enable 

it  to  borrow  money,  urging  also  a  revision  and  redxtel  flriff. 
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The  first  appeal  was  unheeded,  although  its  necessity  was  emphasized 
by  a  revision  of  the  tariff  which  materially  reduced  revenues. 

In  1875,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  to  sell  bonds  to  procure 
coin  sufficient  to  redeem  and  maintain  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  notes  outstanding,  commonly  called  greenbacks.  As  our 
laws  did  not  then  provide  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  "  coin" 
practically  meant  gold.  Secretary  Sherman  determined  that  at  least 
1 100, 000, 000  gold  was  necessary  as  a  reserve  against  the  $346,000,- 
000  of  greenbacks.  The  Silver-Purchase  Act  increased  the  volume 
of  notes  redeemable  in  gold  to  nearly  $500,000,000.  From  the  form 
of  Treasury  statement,  debates  in  Congress,  and  public  discussion 
generally,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  conservative  banking,  the  convic- 
tion became  settled  in  the  public  mind  that  at  least  $100,000,000 
gold  reserve  was  indispensable  to  safety. 

Being  denied  the  power  to  borrow  money  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses, the  Secretary  resorted  to  the  Act  of  1S75,  and  borrowed 
money  to  strengthen  his  gold  reserve.  The  Government  was  forced 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
gold  reserve,  but  really  to  provide  funds  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Thus  the  Government  was  forced  to  attack  its  own  credit;    to  fix  the 

:ition  of  its  own  citizens  and  the  world  upon  its  vanishing  gold, 
emphasizing,  and  thus  aggravating,  the  danger  of  going  upon  a  silver 

9.     The  only  relief  i  d  was  a  bill  to  coin  the  seign- 

iorage bullion.      '  Silver-Purchase -A  rer  bullion  of  the 

rcial  or  gold  value  i  purchased,  and  trea- 

ainsl  the  same.     This  bullion 

many   million   dollars,  and   yet,  coined  into 

;7 1  ;  total  would 

eed  the  qi  i  for  the  pur 

Dt  profit  is  call*  e  of 

which — aptly  chi  am" — would  bai 

inflation  pun-  mple.     The  P  this  bill,  and  in  N<> 

sond  boi  •  '       •  oce,  less  ■• 

■   which  J62,1  Id. 

r  of  hi  t  offi<  • 

and  maintain  our  commercial 
:  ilcitranl  attitude  of  I 

all  t  -fl  induced  foreign  holders  of  American  securi- 

•  in  future  tb<  pelled  to 
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payment  upon  a  silver  basis.  Witness  the  fact  that  we  exported  $81,- 
000,000  gold  during  1894,  notwithstanding  the  merchandise  and  sil- 
ver export  balance  was  in  our  favor  to  the  extent  of  $186,000,000. 

Secretary  Carlisle's  request  to  Congress  in  December,  1894,  sup- 
plemented by  a  special  message  to  Congress  by  the  President,  failed 
to  obtain  authority  to  borrow  money  in  a  way  most  advantageous  to 
the  Government.  This  refusal  of  Congress  to  cooperate  with  the 
President,  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  was  the  result  of  the  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
silver  interests  to  afford  no  relief  to  the  Government's  necessities 
except  through  the  use  of  silver,  the  logical  result  of  which  would  be 
to  force  the  country  upon  a  silver  basis.  And  as  Congress  alone  had 
the  power  of  legislation  and  appropriation,  it  seemed  that  they  must 
succeed.  The  extent  of  this  conviction  is  evidenced  by  the  export  of 
$25,000,000  gold  in  January;  the  withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  of 
over  $14,000,000  for  the  week  commencing  January  28;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  nearly  $20,000,000  from  the  Treasury  during  Janu- 
ary, more  than  was  exported,  evidently  withdrawn  in  anticipation  of 
a  profit  from  the  expected  premium. 

The  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  down  to  $42,783,060.  There  were 
outstanding  over  $415,000,000  of  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes, 
redeemable  in  gold,  which  could  be  utilized  to  withdraw  this  meagre 
balance.  Eeplenishing  the  gold  balance  by  means  of  domestic  loans 
had  proved  disappointing.  Much  of  the  gold  received  was  presently 
withdrawn  by  the  parties  furnishing  the  same  in  payment  of  bonds, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  Treasury  compelled  it  to  part  with  more  in 
payment  of  current  obligations.  Not  only  must  the  Treasury  gold 
be  restored,  but  withdrawals  from  the  Treasury,  and  withdrawals 
from  the  country — exports — be  prevented.  In  short,  credit  and 
confidence  must  be  restored,  if  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  maintained  and  our  debts  paid  upon  the  same  basis  upon 
which  they  were  contracted. 

Here  was  an  emergency, — a  commercial  crisis  than  which  none 
greater  ever  confronted  our  people.  The  President  and  his  Secretary 
were  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  purchased  for  the  Treasury  $65,- 
117,500  gold,  and  paid  for  the  same  in  thirty -year,  4  per  cent  bonds 
at  1.04^,  yielding  3f  per  cent  interest  to  the  investors.  The  righl 
to  substitute  a  3  per  cent  gold  bond  at  par  was  reserved,  but  Cong] 
refused  the  power  to  issue  the  same.  Those  who  hays  criticisms  to 
offer  because  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Governmen:  npelled 
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to  pay  should  bestow  them  upon  the  dominant  influence  in  Congress, 
who,  with  the  terms  of  this  contract  before  them,  refused  to  save  to 
the  taxpayers  this  extra  interest.  The  contract  provides  that  "  at 
least  one -half  of  all  the  coin  deliverable  hereinunder  shall  be  obtained 
in  and  shipped  from  Europe."     The  fifth  provision  reads: 

"In  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  such  coin,  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  and  their  associates  hereunder,  assume  and  will  bear  all  the  expense  and 
inevitable  loss  of  bringing  gold  from  Europe  hereunder ;  and,  as  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  will  exert  all  financial  influence  and  will  make  all  legitimate  efforts 
to  protect  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  against  the  withdrawals  of  gold 
pending  the  complete  performance  of  this  contract." 

That  is,  up  to  the  1st  of  next  October. 

Now,  note  the  results  of  this  contract.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
London  financial  journals,  as  well  as  the  commercial  and  newspapers, 
had  been  discrediting  American  securities,  advising  against  their 
purchase  and  counselling  their  sale,  insisting  that  the  United  States 
was  surely  drifting  toward  a  silver  basis,  and  that  our  obligations 
would  be  paid  in  depreciated  currency.  In  the  face  of  this  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  Eothschilds,  the 
greatest  banking-house  in  the  world,  became  the  sponsors  for  Amer- 
ican credit,  not  by  word  of  mouth,  but  by  the  investment  of  $32,- 
500,000  of  their  money  in  United  States  bonds  jwjable  in  com,  thus 
proclaiming  their  faith  that  the  gold  standard  would  be  maintained. 
Criticism  vanished  in  the  light  of  tangible  action  like  this,  and  the 
foreign  investor  concluded  that  if  American  securities  were  good 
enough  for  the  Rothschilds  they  were  good  enough  for  him.  Liqui- 
dation ceased:  investment  began.  Withdrawals  of  gold  from  the 
Trea  ed,  and  Beveral  large  sums  already  withdrawn  were  re- 

tun.  300D  as  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  known. 

In  i  to  bring  $32,500,00*  [old  from  Europe,  the  export 

pped.     The  firms  of  J,    l\   Morgan  &  Co. 
and  August  Belmont  a:  Co.  sold  exchange';  |  their  credit  abroad, 

i-t  point,  thus  protecting  the  Treasury  gold.1 
m  portion  of  *  mdfl  purchased  by  them  at  i.oi  : 

•  1 .  l  2  |  to  a  second  s]  •  composed  largely  of  banking- 

id  in  t;  Tt  of  gold,  who',  as  pan  consideration  for 

their  allotment,  pledged  them  >ld,  and  to  do  all 

.  dd  to  pendency  of  said  conl  pact. 

ration  of  tl  Iceitii  ondentood  that  the  syndicate  vrai  re- 

l«as<<]    from    it.,   f,l>lij/;ition    to    import    0D6  halt  t be  gold     ft  bftltJK 
408  17  b< 
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Thus  this  great  banking  fraternity  were  enlisted  in  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Stock -exchange  prices,  so  long  at  the  mercy  of  speculators  for  a 
decline,  were  steadied,  strengthened,  advanced.  Cotton  found  pur- 
chasers at  constantly  advancing  figures.  A  strong  arm  and  unlimited 
credit  were  placed  under  the  wheat  market  at  Chicago.  From  refus- 
ing to  yield  to  pressure,  prices  sought  a  higher  level.  This  general 
rise  in  values  restored  reason,  which  chronic  distrust  seems  to  have 
dethroned,  and  the  speculating  and  investing  public  realized  that 
prices  had  been  forced  to  a  lower  level  than  the  supply  or  the  pro- 
duction would  warrant.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  went  abroad,  negoti- 
ated the  sale  of  several  large  blocks  of  railroad  bonds  and  stock, 
eased  the  exchange  market,  and  removed  all  doubt  of  the  syndicate's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  contract.  The  Treasury  is  protected  against 
gold  exports  until  October  next  by  this  contract.  With  good  crops, 
restored  confidence,  and  renewed  business  activity,  natural  commer- 
cial conditions  can  be  depended  upon  for  protection  thereafter. 

We  never  appreciate  dangers  escaped,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  the  business  interests  of  this  country  to  realize  the  obligations 
they  owe  to  the  bond-syndicate  for  protecting  them  from  a  panic  and 
commercial  crash,  upon  whose  brink  they  were  trembling.  Various 
and  virulent  criticisms  will  be  heaped  upon  the  President  on  account 
of  this  bond  contract,  but  surely  no  act  of  his  administration  is  en- 
titled to  higher  praise. 

With  a  growing  Treasury  deficit  an  ascertained  certainty,  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  so  revising  its  revenue  laws  as  materially  to 
increase  that  deficit  is  open  to  severe  criticism.     Not  only  was  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of    the    country   increased:    the   dangers   that 
threatened  the  stability  of  our    currency  and  commercial   interests 
were  aggravated.      Wholesome  legislation,  reposing  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  such  power  to  borrow  money  as  is  usually  posac 
by  civilized  governments,  would,  however,  have  mitigated  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Administration  very  materially  and  conserved  the 
interests  of  the   country.      The   silver  interests,    organized, 
able,  have  for  many  years  dominated  all  currency  legislation,   and 
opposed  all  relief  to  the  Treasury  which  did  not  contemplate  the  en- 
larged use  of  silver.      They  talk  about  the  demonetization  oi  silver 
in  1873.      With  $648,000,000  of  silver  in  circulation,  silver  la  ha 
demonetized.      They  assert  that  the  closing  of  the  mil  he  free 

coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I   ifl  responsible   for   its  ma: 
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decline  in  value,  and  affect  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of  free 
coinage  would  restore  its  parity  with  gold.  Can  an  Act  of  Congress 
appreciate  the  price  of  silver  from  67  cents  to  $1.29  per  ounce?  If 
it  does  in  the  United  States,  it  must  in  Europe, — in  the  world,  in 
fact.  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  believes  that  the  value  of  all  the 
silver  in  the  world  can  be  appreciated  50  per  cent  and  maintained 
at  that  value  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  American  Congress? 

Closing  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  United  States  lessened  the  demand  and  undoubtedly 
affected  the  price  of  silver;  but  the  great  decline  in  price  is  owing  to 
the  cheapening  process  dependent  upon  improved  machinery,  im- 
proved methods  of  production,  improved  facilities  for  transportation 
and  exchange.  By  means  of  cable  and  credit  the  transmission  of 
money  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  is  almost  instantaneous. 
Silver  has  ceased  to  serve  the  convenience  of  men.  It  does  not  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public,  of  business  men,  or  of  bankers. 

It  would  be  as  inconvenient  and  as  unwise  to  coin  gold  dimes,  so 
easily  lost,  as  it  would  be  to  coin  silver  double-eagles,  which  would 
weigh  a  pound  and  several  ounces  in  your  pocket.  If  the  banks  in 
our  cities  were  required  to  keep  their  reserve  in  silver,  it  would 
compel  the  enlargement  of  their  present  safes  and  vaults,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  one.-.  Many  a  debit  balance  of  81,000,000  or  over, 
in  the  Clearing  House  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  settled  in 
gold  coin.     The  cartage  costs  one  dollar  per  $100,000,  and  $1,000,- 

I  in  gold  wei,_  pounds.      One  million  dollars  in  standard 

silver  coin  weigh  pounds,  and  wore  there  sufficient  silver  in 

to  make  them  c  ally  worth  a  gold  dollar,  they 

would  we;  i  L16, 000  pounds. 

The  decline  in  the  pria  I  silver  is  in  obedience  to  a 

ral  law.      N  Id  have  preserved  its  value, 

lion   can  and    in  natural   laws:    it  may  for  a  time 

.    up   the  natural    chanm  it  this  simply  builds  a  res- 

umulatiuir   vohu  all   before  it 

with  cl  rod    d<  on.     'The  fp  nage  of 

i  Qtainic  87 1  :  I 

illism.     It  would  mean  driving  out  of  circu- 

e,  thereby,  as  ti  .■• 
believe,  m  ih  additional  A  pre- 

Idont  ■ulation  immediately.     It  would: 

The  volume  of  our  currency 
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would  thus  be  temporarily  reduced  one-third.  A  money  stringency, 
currency  famine,  commercial  crisis,  must  follow.  For  protection 
against  such  a  calamity  we  are  indebted  to  the  bond -issue. 

No  country  has  a  double  monetary  standard.1  All  countries  that 
have  free  coinage  of  silver  have  silver  monometallism.  All  countries 
with  the  gold  standard  utilize  both  gold  and  silver  as  money.  Most 
of  them  have  as  much  silver  in  use  as  money  as  can  be  maintained  at 
a  parity  with  gold.  This  is  the  case  with  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent. Countries  having  a  gold  standard  furnish  87-J  per  cent  of  the 
international  commerce  of  the  world.  Of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States,  94  per  cent  are  to  countries  having  the  gold  standard,  and  80 
per  cent  of  our  imports  are  from  countries  on  the  same  basis. 

Shall  we  maintain  the  gold  standard  in  common  with  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  and  England,  or  shall  we  go  to  a  silver  basis  with 
China,  Japan,  and  Mexico?  Does  labor  or  capital  hope  for  improve- 
ment by  such  a  change?  Do  not  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions  that  obtain  in  countries  on  a  silver  basis  repel  the  thought? 
The  Populists  want  to  make  the  payment  of  debts  easier.  What 
debts?  They  talk  about  1873,  when  "  silver  was  demonetized,"  of 
1879,  when  specie  payments  were  resumed,  and  imply  that  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  commodities  since  then  justifies  payment 
in  silver,  which  has  suffered  a  similar  depreciation.  Few  debts  are 
now  in  existence  that  were  created  at  either  of  those  dates.  The 
statute  of  limitations  fixes  six  years  as  the  period  at  the  expiration  of 
which  debts  become  outlawed.  The  average  period  of  indebtedness 
is  much  less  than  six  years.  This  partial  repudiation  would  apply 
mainly  to  debts  contracted  in  the  immediate  past.  Hence  all  people 
who  believe  that  debts  should  be  paid  upon  the  same  basis  as  they 
were  contracted,  who  cherish  their  own  or  their  country's  honor, 
must  experience  a  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Mr.  August  Belmont  for  the  consummate  ability  and  wonderful 
resource  with  which  they  have  undertaken  their  contract  and  are 
prosecuting  the  same  to  a  successful  issue.  And  though  we  may 
regret  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Treasury,  and  criticise  the 
policy  that  produced  the  same,  we  must  commend  the  wisdom  and 
statesmanship  of  the  President  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Buch 
serious  danger.  A.   1».   BEPBURN. 

1  The  United  States,  Canada,  all  Europe,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Australasia  in 
ont  he  gold  basis.  Mexico,  Central  America,  moat  South  American  Stasia,  India 
China,  Japan,  Ceylon,  and  the  Straiti  Settlements,  are  <>n  the  silver  beak 
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The  editor  of  The  Forum  having  invited  me  to  publish  in  this 
Review  some  detailed  account  of  my  literary  career,  I  find  before  me 
a  task  the  most  arduous  an  author  can  undertake,  since  a  biography 
should  not  be  limited  to  an  accumulation  of  dry  facts;  on  the  contrary, 
a  place  must  be  accorded  to  an  appreciative  criticism  as  well  as  to 
reprobative  censure. 

On  the  18th  of  February  of  the  present  year  I  attained  my  seven- 
tieth birthday,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year  I  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  literary  activity.  To-day  I  see  about 
me  a  new  fatherland,  nation,  kindred,  and  literature;  yet  nowhere 
do  I  experience  the  sensation  of  having  become  a  stranger  amid  my 
own,  nor  even  of  having  aged.  The  new  is  but  an  issue  of  the  old, 
and  I,  developing  along  with  the  new  generation,  find  myself  as  fa- 
miliar with  its  members  as  with  those  of  my  own.  I  can  perfectly 
support  the  burden  of  work,  rejoice  in  happiness,  brave  danger,  and 
trust  in  the  future.  Each  evening  I  go  to  my  rest  like  one  who 
would  definitely  order  his  account,  and  each  morning  I  arise  like  him 
who  still  has  the  duties  of  many  years  to  accomplish. 

Since  the  celebration  of  my  literary  jubilee  a  year  ago,  two  hun- 
and  a  diversity  of   societies   have  elected  me   to  hono- 

-  citizenship  or  have   conferred    upon   me  a  university  doctorate. 
The  alburns  and  diplom  Qt  me   on  this  occasion  constitute,  from 

arj  artistic  and  industrial    standpoint,  a  collection  as  interesting  as  it 
is  uniq  outside  of   Hungary,  do  municipalities  on  the  con- 

tinent |  the  i  •   •      itive  of  distinguishing  an  author  by  grant- 

him   honorary    citizenship,    and   also    because    it    rarely   hap] 

thai  ber,  by  the  ant  activity  of  half  a  century,  has  won  a 

kble  claim  *  l  distinction. 

A   complete    library,    forming    the    ornament  of    my   Work-room, 

•  i  Three  hundred  mid  fifty  vol- 

umes, hound.  of  the  publisher,  in  a  variety 

n  of  my  books.     Bere 
the  poj  nd  such  works  ae  bavi  translated   into 
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foreign  languages.  Thus,  the  German  edition  comprises  two  hundred 
volumes,  and,  in  sequence  of  importance,  the  Swedish,  English, 
French,  Polish,  Danish,  Finnish,  Czech,  Russian,  Servian,  Sla- 
vonic, and  Slovak.  Altogether  these  books  have  been  translated 
into  fourteen  different  languages. 

I  spring  from  a  noble  family,  which  has  always  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  modest  competence.  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  mani- 
fested an  inclination  to  draw  and  paint,  meeting  with  very  fair  success 
in  the  portraits  I  made  of  various  people  and  the  more  important 
personages  of  the  town,  although  I  painted  the  miniatures  of  beauti- 
ful women  with  special  predilection.  I  still  have  the  portrait  of  my- 
self which  I  painted,  when  a  child,  with  the  assistance  of  a  mirror. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  two  of  my  poems  were  published  in  a 
newspaper.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  recall  the  period  when  my  pre- 
paratory study  for  the  career  of  a  painter  diverged  from  that  of 
the  poet.  In  my  childhood  neither  painting  nor  poetry  was  es- 
timated as  a  career  per  se  ;  accredited  as  "noble  passions,"  they 
promised  nothing  more  substantial  than  mere  empty  gloiw.  In- 
stead, then,  of  selecting  this  career,  I  prepared  to  embrace  that  of 
the  law.  In  the  exact  sciences  I  invariably  took  rank  in  my  class 
as  "  'premier  eminent,-'1  and  I  won  the  diploma  of  advocate  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  any  of  my  literary  work.  At  that  period  my  pursuit 
of  literature  was  solely  for  a  personal  satisfaction. 

The  first  novel  I  read  was  a  translated  edition  of  "  Ivanhoe. "  I 
was  already  very  familiar  with  German,  which  I  acquired  at  Presburg. 
The  admirable  custom  was  then  in  vogue  of  exchanging  one's  chil- 
dren with  those  of  the  German  families  resident  at  Presburg, — boys 
for  boys,  girls  for  girls, — for  a  period  of  several  years,  as  a  felicitous 
method  of  acquiring  the  language.  I  have  always  had  an  immense 
predilection  for  the  French  and  German  poets,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
I  had,   by  means  of  a  grammar,  and  without  a  ma  acquired   a 

knowledge  of  French,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English   to  read 
Cooper  and  Dickens  in  the  original.      Among  French  authors  V. 
Hugo  was  the  first  to  inspire  me  with  affection.      I  was  able  to  secure 
but  a  single  copy  of  Dickens, — "  The  Pickwick  Papers"  :  of  ( 
— "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  ;   and  of  Victor  lingo,  —  -  Bug-Jar] 
and  "  Han  d'Islande."     To  these  the  exotic  romanoi 
were  added  later  on;  also  "  Bar  ue,"  which  exeroised  a  baneful  in- 

fluence over  my  imagination.     Si         lively  I  procured 
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"  King  Lear, "  and  "  Richard  III. , "  whose  perusal  rendered  me  def- 
initely moon-struck  with  the  vasty  heights  of  literature.  During  the 
time  that  I  was  a  student  of  law  at  the  College  of  Kecskemet,  Petofi 
was  one  of  a  company  of  strolling  comedians  who  established  them- 
selves here.  He  had  also  published  two  poems  in  the  newspapers, 
and  while  we  dreamed  together  of  a  glorious  and  seemingly  unattain- 
able renown,  we  studied  French  and  Eno-lish.  We  made  a  success- 
ful  translation  of  "  King  Lear, "  and  the  public  of  Kecskemet  crowded 
the  house  to  witness  the  great  Shakespearian  representation  given  by 
the  strolling  actors,  who  studied  their  parts  at  our  solicitation.  The 
preternatural  excitement  induced  by  this  inspired  tragedy  must  serve 
as  an  apology  for  the  audacious  effort  I  made,  while  only  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  to  write  a  drama  of  the  highest  order.  This  tragedy,  en- 
titled "The  Infant  Jew,"'  with  Emericus  Fortunatus,  the  Jewish 
treasurer  of  King  Louis  II.,  as  hero,  I  presented  to  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Learning  to  compete  for  the  prize  in  dramatic  works. 
The  Academy  distinguished  my  first  effort  by  laudatory  comment, 
and  a  minority  of  the  judges  even  proposed  to  award  me  the  prize 
of  one  hundred  ducats  in  gold.  Thus  was  signed  the  contract,  writ- 
ten in  blood,  with  the  gentle  devil  called  "  Poetry,"  who  speeds  one 
into  the  ever-consuming  flame  which  burns  eternally  without  once 
reducing  to  ashes.  And  now  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  aught  else  than  a  writer. 

During  forty  years  I  hare  id  in  "  The  Echo 

rs")  considered   my   first  work  as  lost.      Nevertheless, 

after  fifty  my  dear  and  worthy  friend  and  critic  Paul  (ivulay, 

who    hi  rated    his  jubilee,    ('tis    a  grace  seldom  granted 

ce  that  a  tntury  can  render  homage 

of  half  a  cents  lit  of  shea  made 

in   I  drama,  which  will    now  be 

printed  in  I  ition  of  my  works.      Without  doubt  "The 

a,  replete  with  mon  |   but  here 

and   there  ap]  f  an  imagination  I    am    no   longer  capable 

in    it    a   bold   and    human    conceit   outstripping   the 
spirit    of  the    period    by    half    a   century,  —  t>  olt   wrung 

from    I  ■•.      The    primary    result   of 

this  dr  within    me  a  new    impulse.      The   frenzy  to 

■  k  hold  of  me,  and  a  acre]  eded  the  drama. 

.  •  i  •  anth  fear  when  I  wrote  my  first 

.  faulty  as  it  IS,  ifl  Lnolu 
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without  alteration  in  the  completed  edition  of  my  works.  My  faults 
and  my  originality  were  equally  a  part  of  myself.  Even  in  my  ear- 
liest work  there  was  no  imitation  of  any  of  the  great  writers  whose 
productions  entranced  me.  J  wandered  and  tripped  upon  the  way, 
but  my  own  hand  held  the  hatchet  which  opened  up  the  road.  I 
published  a  yet  inferior  series  of  works  in  a  style  corrupted  by  foreign 
influence.  The  earliest  collection  of  my  novels  contains  many  things 
eccentric  in  their  nature,  admitting  extravagant  views  of  life;  but 
here  and  there  stand  forth  original  pictures  drawn  from  actual  life  in 
Hungary,  such  as  my  story  "  Sonkolyi  Gergely." 

From  the  appearance  of  my  first  romance,  literature  assumed  for 
me  the  proportions  of  a  career.  An  industrious  writer  could  now 
with  facility  gain  the  means  of  livelihood  without  recourse  to  acces- 
sory labor.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  was  entrusted  with  the  editor- 
ship of  a  literary  paper  with  Liberal  tendencies,  the  "Eletkepek," 
which  counted  among  its  collaborators  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian 
poetical  world  belonging  to  the  last  generation,  besides  Petofi,  the 
inspiration  of  whose  genius  has  through  long  years  been  the  closest 
bond  of  our  friendship. 

Meanwhile  came  the  year  1848,  witness  to  anew  era  sweeping  over 
Europe,  and,  above  all,  the  reconstruction  throughout  of  those  founda- 
tions on  which  rested  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  Hun- 
gary. Until  now  Hungary  had  half  a  million  nobles  who  exclusively 
constituted  the  nation ;  the  rest  were  no  more  than  serfs,  and  as  such 
alone  supported  the  burden  of  taxation  and  furnished  the  recruits 
necessary  for  the  army.  The  nobles  took  up  arms  only  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  Diet  was  formed  of  delegates  from  the  nobility.  The 
entire  middle  class  was  represented  by  a  single  vote.  An  irrespon- 
sible government  held  the  power  exercised  by  means  of  the  censorship 
over  the  public  mind.  Against  the  ancient  system  the  new  genera- 
tion was  now  to  struggle,  with  a  programme  composed  of  the  famous 
"  Twelve  Articles  of  Pest,"  which  were  to  acquire  historical  renown, 
demanding  emancipation  of  slavery,  abrogation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  a  common  participation  in  the  public  taxes,  liberty  of 
the  press,  equality  before  the  law,  a  responsible  government,  and  a 
representative  Diet.  It  was  my  happiness  on  Maivh  L5  to  proclaim 
the  "  Articles"  to  the  populace  gathered  in  the  public  square  oi  lYst. 
with  the  concurrence  of  Petdfi,  who  declaimed  his  poem  "  Jalpra 
Magyar"  ("To  arms!    ye  men  of  11  ungarj  !"). 

This  was  known  as  the  "Revolution."     Complete  Buooees  fol- 
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lowed  the  bold  initiative ;  the  cation  saw  the  fulfilment  of  the  "  Arti- 
cles of  Pest, n  which  were  adopted  by  the  Diet  of  Presburg ;  the 
Crown  confirmed  this  adoption  by  its  sanction ;  the  Hungarian  nobil- 
ity, voluntarily  renouncing  their  privileges,  liberated  the  serfs,  and 
moved  by  the  glorious  fire  of  patriotism,  helped  to  the  fusion  of  the 
entire  Hungarian  nation.  Following  these  events  I  embraced  the 
career  of  politics  conformably  with  that  of  poet,  serving  the  cause 
with  fidelity  to  liberty,  humanity,  enlightenment,  and  progress. 

This  same  year  wrought  a  decisive  change  in  my  life  as  an 
individual.  The  frenzy  engendered  by  those  triumphal  days  in 
March  was  to  unite  me  to  the  being  who  was  to  exercise  a  beneficent 
influence  over  the  rest  of  my  life  and  prove  the  tutelary  genius 
of  my  happy  destiny.  Amid  the  excitement  of  the  revolutionary 
mob  I  encountered  Rosa  Laborfalvy,  the  most  sublime  figure  in  Hun- 
garian dramatic  art:  and  we  did  not  delay  the  consummation  of  our 
marriage.  Shortly  after  broke  out  the  reactionary  revolution  pro- 
voked by  the  revulsion,  which  menaced  the  liberty  of  the  Hungarian 
nation  with  absolute  ruin  ;  but  prodigies  were  accomplished  in  this  epic 
struggle  of  patriotic  valor  for  the  holy  cause  of  liberty. 

The  now  enfranchised  people,  armed  with  scythes  and  bayonets, 
ran  to  defend  their  fatherland  and  liberty,  and  the  press,  breaking 
through  its  fetters,  directed  the  conflict  with  the  superior  weapons  of 
the  intellect.  Thus  the  army  of  national  defence  triumphed  over  the 
mercenary  forces.  Petofi  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Through  every 
vicissitude  I  continued  with  the  generals  of  the  War  of  Independence 
to  Vilogas.  I  published  a  paper  called  "  Esti  Lapok,"  the  organ  of 
that  party  in  the   Diet  whose  members  might  well  be  designated  the 

rondistfl  of  Hungary,"  with  Paul  Nyajy,  Paul  Almasy,  and  (labor 

Kazinczy  nt  their  head.     'I  il  principles  were  to  wage  war 

lly  to  attain   liberty,  and  to   make  a  supreme  to  protect 

the  constitution  of   Ilu:  without  the  forfeiture,  however,  of  the 

•hat  a  contrary  policy  would  turn  the  great 

Russian   ■  This  political  procedure,  while  patri- 

■ 

ictioo  i  no  differ*  evolutionists  and 

ight  f or  independence.     After  Russia  had  crushed  out 
d  War  of  I:  ►vernment,  m  terror  of 

tical  participants,  to  death. 

While  the  criminal  jurisdiction   wi       erforxnii  functions  with 

'rou-   severity   1    lay  in  bidio  i  earl]       mmer  until   mid- 
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winter,  in  the  forest  of  Biikk.  To  my  wife  I  finally  owed  my  escape 
from  persecution,  as  she  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  my  name  on 
the  register  of  those  lieutenants  of  the  army  who  capitulated  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Komarom  by  Klapka.  Procuring  a  pass- 
port furnished  in  this  manner,  she  found  me  in  the  depths  of  the 
immense  forest  of  Borsod.  I  was  compelled  to  remain  more  than 
a  year  in  hiding;  for,  while  the  passport  protected  my  head,  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  protect  my  feet  from  the  contingency  of  enlistment 
as  a  common  soldier,  to  be  sent,  as  was  the  case  of  Frederic  Podman- 
iczky  and  others,  to  Lombardy. 

For  two  years  Maurus  Jokai  had  no  existence.  Nevertheless 
my  pen  was  not  idle.  Choosing  as  a  pseudonym  a  flower  of  sinister 
memor}7-,  "Sajo,"  I  wrote  stories  to  fill  the  human  soul  with 
bitterness,  and  which  breathed  forth  an  ardent  Jove  of  liberty  and 
country  in  "Pictures  and  Battles  of  the  Revolution."  And  herein 
lay  the  commencement  of  the  transformation  of  my  character  as  a 
writer.  Abandoning  the  fantastic  creations  of  a  sick  brain  and  its 
accompanying  style  of  warped  obscurity,  I  forced  myself  to  dis- 
cover the  characters  having  an  actual  existence  in  life,  and  to  write 
in  a  language  comprehensible  to  the  people.  The  proof  of  my  suc- 
cess is  shown  in  the  comment  of  a  peasant  who  cried  out  after  read- 
ing one  of  my  stories,  "  It  is  not  bad  to  write  like  that;  I  could  do  as 
well  myself."  Daring  the  War  of  Independence  the  newspapers 
were  suppressed.  Poetical  productions  had  become  insipid  and 
superficial.  Public  taste  and  enthusiasm  for  reading  poetry  were 
utterly  benumbed.  Again  I  organized  a  publication  for  polite  liter- 
ature, but,  not  having  permission  to  publish  over  my  own  name,  Count 
Leon  Festetich,  director  of  the  National  Theatre,  consented  to  lend  me 
the  use  of  his  name.  When  Festetich  withdrew  from  the  manage- 
ment my  paper  was  treated  with  violence.  Gustave  Heckenast,  the 
proprietor  of  a  printing-office,  now  made  the  first  attempt  to  publish 
an  illustrated  weekly,  the  "  Vasarnapi  Ujsag,"  which  has  to  this  day 
remained  the  favorite  of  the  village  people.  During  all  this  time  my 
name  figured,  with  that  of  every  other  Hungarian  writer,  on  the  pro 
scription  list  of  the  Austrian  government.  No  one  was  allowed  the 
position  of  manager  or  director.  Fortunately  Albert  P&kh,  a  literary 
confrere,  escaping  compromise  during  the  War  of  Independence,  iinoe 
he  was  confined  in  a  private  infirmary  at  (uafenberg,  became  our 
manager,  although  he  remained  at  the  infirmary-  Protected  by  his 
name,  I  controlled  the  illustrated   periodica]  (whioh  attained  a   rapid 
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and  immense  popularity),  in  -which  I  wrote  the  humorous  articles  of 
the  week  over  the  signature  "  Kakas  Marton." 

The  ;'  Yasarnapi  Ujsag"  reached  twelve  thousand  subscribers 
within  the  year.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war. 
During  the  intervals  I  wrote  historical  romances,  using  the  epoch  of 
the  princes  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  Turkish  dominion  for  my  sub- 
jects; also  novels  treating  of  Turkey  and  the  Orient,  called  "The 
Book  of  Blood."  I  then  published  the  romances  of  "  The  Hunga- 
rian Nabob''  and  "  Karpathy  Zoltan,"  which  I  like  the  best;  and 
afterward  the  "  Little  Decameron,"  comprising  one  hundred  novels  of 
the  greatest  diversity.  Between  times  I  wrote  dramas,  amongst 
others  k'  Dalma  Dozsa  Gyorgy"  and  the  "  Martyrs  of  Szigetvar,"  which 
greatly  affected  the  public.  Patriotism  and  the  ideas  of  liberty,  en- 
circled as  with  a  crown  by  poetry,  found  their  way  into  hearts  open 
to  generous  sentiments. 

This  dramatic  period  ended  by  the  substitution  of  a  parliament. 
Again  I  assumed  the  initiative  in  founding  the  first  humorous 
Hungarian  paper  illustrated  with  caricatures,  entitled  "  Ustokos" 
("  Comet").  The  attempt  bristled  with  difficulties;  for  the  facetious 
writer  and  caricaturist  were  entirely  lacking.  In  the  beginning  I  sup- 
plied both  articles  and  drawings  myself,  but  later  the  public  provided 
me  with  assistance.  Hungarian  humor  has  since  reached  a  high  grade 
of  development  in  both  literature  and  art,  but  the  early  publications 
of  "  UstokoY'  have  a  value  as  demonstrating  popular  life,  for  the  text 

drawings  were  contributed  by  the  public.  Like  a  fool's  bauble 
adorned  with  little  bells,  these  ideas  struggled  on;  this  paper,  cover- 
ing a  ]  of  seventeen  years,  has  immortalized  pictures  fraught 
with  t:  ',-11  as  the  thought  of  the  period. 

I  s»">".  under  the  pseudonym  "  Tallerossy  Zebulon,"  I  started  a 

inda  for  the  national  costume,  using  tl.  rion  for  vigorous 

profe  aiust  denationalization.     The  people  woe  captivated,  and 

during  mi  ontinued  to  wear  the  national  dress.     The  year 

evival  in  polil  curred.     An  attempt  to  reestablish  a 

:  !•.  Bungar]  aade  by  the  Crown ;  absolutism  perished 

amid  the  political  complications  which  had  come  upon  Europe.     The 

without    further    result,    to    be    replaced    by    the 

effort  of  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy  Schmerling,  who  proposed  to 
torn  onarchy  having  a  German  foundation,  endowed  with 

ntraliz-  :  a  unique  tut  ion.       lint    Hun;1 

than  absolutism.     The 
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national  party,  determined  to  oppose  resistance,  established  a  great 
political  paper,  whose  director  I  became,  the  result  of  confidence  en- 
gendered by  the  speeches  I  had  made  in  the  Diet  of  1801.  This 
organ  was  entitled  "  Hon"  (u  Country") .  Its  appearance  created  an  im- 
mense sensation,  which  the  government  thought  to  prevent  by  bring- 
ing me — as  also  my  collaborator,  Count  Ferdinand  Zichy,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  champions  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy — before  a  mili- 
tary court,  taking  an  earlier  academic  article  as  a  pretext,  and  com- 
mitting me  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  heavy  irons.  The  sovereign 
remitted  the  greater  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  "  Hon"  remained 
the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party  under  my  direction,  but  with  another 
editor.  After  the  fall  of  Schmerling  I  became  editor-in-chief,  giving 
the  paper  the  political  complexion  of  the  Left  Centre  with  patriotic 
tendencies.  When  Coloman  Jisza  came  into  the  Cabinet,  the  paper 
was  the  organ  of  a  Liberal  combination  supporting  the  government. 

For  ten  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  I  was  a  constant  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  I  took  an  active  part  and 
gained  the  ear  of  the  people  as  an  orator.  In  this  time  I  had  written 
three  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  poetical  works,  each  appearing 
under  a  different  name.  This  does  not  include  smaller  works  scat- 
tered throughout  the  newspapers  and  reviews.  I  have  often  been 
asked  how  such  stupendous  activity  was  possible  in  my  career  as  a 
writer.  My  reply  is :  first,  consider  the  length  of  fifty  years,  and,  sec- 
ondly, of  what  those  fifty  years  are  composed, — four  successive  periods 
so  distinctly  varying  one  from  the  other  that  there  is  no  spirit  of  re- 
semblance. The  remembrance  of  my  childhood  goes  back  to  the 
universal  struggle  against  Napoleon,  wherein  the  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion played  an  important  part.  While  I  gleaned  acquaintanceship 
with  books  reflecting  Hungarian  life,  and  whose  publication  was  for- 
bidden, our  fathers  exchanged  the  manuscript  copies,  of  which  I  have 
a  number.  Of  the  Diet  itself  intelligence  could  be  obtained  only  by 
newspapers  written  by  hand.  Then  I  saw  arrive  the  era  of  regener- 
ation, when  genius  struggled  to  comprehend  the  order,  "  This  is  the 
birth  of  liberty:  forward!" — and  the  War  of  Independence  carried 
me  with  it,  lifting  me  up  and  casting  me  down.  I  drove  and  was 
driven;  with  the  change  of  fortune  I  passed  through  the  regenera- 
tion of  a  nation,  its  fabulous  struggles,  intoxicating  transformations, 
triumphs  or  hopeless  failures,  tenacious  resistance,  and  incessant  ex- 
pectation that  threw  confusion  over  the  entire  world.  1  have  soon  in 
a  thousand  situations  the  violent  passion  of   ideals  doing  battle  one 
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against  the  other;  the  heroes  of  to-day  the  fugitives  of  to-morrow; 
the  horrors  of  dreadful  ridicule  through  caricature;  great  lords  re- 
duced to  mendicancy;  brigands  become  the  heroes  of  popular  stories. 

And  now  I  recognize  a  new  period  with  another  motto,  a  broad- 
ened horizon,  a  view  lifted,  with  actual  resources;  an  epoch  which 
preserves  all  its  ideals.  As  the  personages,  varied  as  the  period  they 
stamped,  swept  past,  how  many  have  I  not  known  during  my  stir- 
ring career!  The  dead  and  the  living,  all  served  with  inexhaustible 
diversity  to  illustrate  the  models  of  my  vocation.  Many  maintain  me 
to  be  an  idealist  as  well  as  a  novelist.  The  accusation  is  groundless. 
Neither  the  characters  nor  the  situations  in  my  novels  appertain  to  the 
impossible,  extraordinary  as  they  may  appear.  I  have  cousined  with 
strange  people  in  the  prodigious  circumstances  of  life,  and  the  sup- 
posed creations  of  exorbitant  fancy  are  frequently  nothing  more  than 
actuality.  I  was  with  the  grandest  heroes  of  the  period  in  their  vic- 
torious marches;  I  escaped,  after  lost  battles,  across  the  swampy  re- 
gions of  the  puszta,  or  Hungarian  steppes,  conducted  by  betyars,  the 
insolent  young  peasants.  At  the  sieges  of  Vienna  and  of  Buda,  amid 
the  terrible  explosion  of  bombs,  and  at  Yilagos,  I  saw  above  my  head 
a  world  fall  in  ruin ;  I  participated  in  the  deadly  conspiracy  of  an 
oppressed  nation.  The  king  has  favored  me  with  distinction.  I  have 
been  an  indigent  hero  reduced  to  giving  lessons  in  Hungarian 
for  two  florins  a  month.  I  have  been  the  fortunate  director  of  great 
enterprises.  I  have  supported  all  the  disasters  destiny  can  inflict, 
and  I  Lave  tasted  all  its  favors.      The  gallows-rope  has  passed  around 

neck  as  well  as  the  ribbon  of  a  medal  of  honor.  The  glorious 
dust  of  exaltation  has  covered  me,  alike  with  the  blackest  marks  of 
calumny.  Afore  than  any  other  mortal,  perhaps,  I  have  been  loved 
and  hated.  Therefore  judgment  can  be  passed  on  my  books  only 
from  a  knowledge  of  my  life.  Som.-times  pursued,  sometimes  a 
guest,   repeatedly    challenged,  on    o<  i   by   my  own  pleasure,  I 

have  traversed  this  whimsical  world  inscribed  "Hungary, n  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  many  popular  types  as  little  Compre« 
bended  outside  as  the  face  of  the  moon  which  constantly  disappears 
from  our  view.  IFow  many  tie.-  dramas  1  have  observed  with  pecu- 
liarities that  cast  a  shining  light  on  national   characteristics,  and  how 

•   I  not  been  convinced  that  the  fundamental  sentiment  <»f  my  race 
ivilization  is  probity,  love  of  humanity,  and  equity)     Iss- 
uing also  the  ogline  vil  in  common  life,  I  have  cot  failed  to 
it.      But  1  do  not  create  blackness,  the  fundamental 
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color;  I  do  not  profit  by  an  instrument  to  reach  an  end;  I  do  not 
confound  pessimism  with  Bestheticism.  How,  then,  can  I  be  classed 
as  an  idealist? 

Proclaiming  a  curative  for  misery,  I  do  not  start  despairing  re- 
ports against  the  cure.  The  public  have  kept  me  from  a  dearth  of 
material,  for  every  story  of  subtle  genius  accentuating  the  life  of  the 
people  has  reached  me  from  unknown  friends  on  every  side.  Fran- 
cois Deak  and  Paul  Nyary  were  the  living  chronicles  of  life  in  Hun- 
gary. My  friends,  indeed  my  patrons,  they  furnished  me  with 
documents  and  data  utilized  in  my  books.  Hungary  brims  with 
stories  and  popular  songs.  Wherever  I  go,  my  well-wishers — and,  for 
the  novelist,  party  distinction  ceases — and  even  the  ultra-revolution- 
ists bring  me  traditions  peculiar  to  their  region,  while  historians  and 
archaeologists  provide  reminiscent  episodes  and  enigmatical  mysteries 
for  psychological  research,  so  that  the  nation  may  honestly  be  said  to 
work  with  me  in  a  cooperation  similar  to  the  case  of  Francois  Liszt, 
who  was  inspired  to  write  a  great  composition  by  the  influence  of  the 
popular  song,  "  To-day  I  have  eaten  only  black  bread  and  radishes.'' 
Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  harmonies  seized  at 
random,  and  the  finality  of  catastrophes  which  left  the  preceding 
romance  to  be  imagined.  I  recall  my  library  with  infinite  gratitude 
as  the  strongest  support  of  my  activity  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 

The  greater  portion  of  my  writings  treat  of  Hungarian  questions, 
while  the  novels  and  historical  romances  date  from  the  ancient  heathen 
Hungarians  across  the  events  relating  to  early  Christianity  and  King 
Coloman ;  the  invasion  and  ravages  of  the  country  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dozsa;  the  Turkish  dominion;  the  court  of  the  Transylvanian 
princes;  the  wars  of  independence  carried  on  by  Zrinyi,  Thokoly  and 
Eakoczy;  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk ;    the  sons  of  Ka!  Maria 

Theresa;  Joseph  II.;  the  Hungarian  insurrection;  and  from  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns  up  to  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independei 
1848—1-9.  The  wings  of  fantasy  swept  me  through  ancient  Hungary, 
the  Carpathians,  the  coast,  the  puszta,  the  morasses,  impregnable 
fortresses,  the  mines,  nameless  islands;  and  then  my  fancy  rushed 
across  the  surface  of  the  whole  round  world.  The  scones  and  events 
of  my  romances  happen  on  both  sea  and  land;  in  North  and  South 
America;  in  new  and  old  Egypt;  in  Rome  that  knew  the  Caesars  and 
the  revolution;  in  Paris,  Si.  Petersburg,  and,  with  special  predilec- 
tion, Poland;  the  Russian  i  i  of  Siberia  and  Kamohaik 
boul  and  Turkey,  with  their  Oriental  histories,  lar  tooupj  my 
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novels;  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Persia,  Palmyra,  Afghanistan, 
China;  the  pompous  magnificence  of  Asiatic  cities;  Syria,  ancient 
Palestine,  and  Bosnia.  Turning  to  Sicily,  my  fancy  travelled  in  the 
earthly  paradise  called  Italy,  then  through  Eagusa  and  Prussia. 
Finally  the  wings  of  imagination  carried  me  into  forsaken  and  aban- 
doned regions  plunged  in  the  obscurity  of  eternal  night;  to  a  world  en- 
gulfed by  the  sea;  to  ocean,  Laos  the  buried,  the  inaccessible  North 
Pole,  and  the  country  where  dreams  a  future  age.  Besides  his  wings, 
fantasy  retains  a  sufficiency  of  natural  sense  to  travel  by  means  of 
steam,  or  to  mount  the  back  of  a  mule  wherever  the  road  grows  steep 
and  rugged.  Such  a  vast  number  of  works,  historical  and  topographi- 
cal, must  not  be  bred  or  begotten  from  isolated  fancy.  My  library  is 
the  most  valuable  in  the  possession  of  a  private  individual,  comprising 
the  finest  illustrated  editions  relating  to  remarkable  travel,  ethno- 
graphical works,  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  most  precious  amid 
these  publications  are  the  ancient  chronicles  gnawed  by  mice;  these 
have  piloted  me  through  past  history  and  across  a  universe.  There 
is  on  earth  no  valley  wherever  hidden,  nor  country,  nor  vegetation, 
of  which  these  books  do  not  treat;  but  their  research  required  much 
study.  Independently  of  mjr  maternal  tongue,  I  learned  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German:  and  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Greek  I  could  read 
with  a  dictionary.  I  undertook  the  profound  and  complete  study  of 
the  history  of  my  people  as  well  as  that  of  the  uni\  I  applied 

ieli  seriously  to  the  study  of  natural  history.     I  know  all  the 
stable  kingdom  by  name,  and  I  have  a  magnificent  collection  of 
nchifera. 

robat  must  daily  ise  his  mu-  I  have  developed 

rning  through  books  and  i  ostituti 

should    D  pe  a  vigilant  wr 

intellectual  faculties  are  »  ed  into  three  distinctive  qualities, 

— j  ,  uid  imagination.     These  qualities  are  found 

rtain  j  One  will  possess  an  active  imagination, 

mory,  and  ling  to  n  peri- 

tree  qualil  rdinate  in  the  n  writer, 

d  write  only  fail  ]  b  literature 

in  my    •  but  a  public  attends  for  whom    it 

orth  writ 1 1 
The  I  still  i  and  the  world  of  chil- 

mblic.     And  here  lies  the  profes  ion 
of  i  [  reveal  1  ret  whioh  rid  may  ixnil 
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A  leading  idea  germinates  in  my  brain.  I  discover  historical  data, 
or  an  event  indissoluble  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  is  brought 
forward.  The  incipient  state  of  the  idea  may  be  likened  to  the  pearl 
which  is  found  in  the  bivalve.  The  personages  of  the  tale  must  also 
be  constructed  or  invented,  a  necessity  which  requires  much  study, 
application,  observation,  and  a  discreet  selection.  From  this  point  a 
guide  is  supposably  unnecessary.  Certainly  the  whole  arrangement 
and  grouping  is  an  affair  of  the  judgment,  since  history  may  not  be 
indiscriminate:  characters  differ  with  the  epoch.  That  would  be  to 
make  of  Bayard  a  Don  Quixote.  A  study  of  the  customs,  concep- 
tions, and  public  spirit,  the  dominant  ideas,  the  fashions,  and  at  times 
the  manifestations  of  the  period,  must  be  made.  Undertake  repeated 
voyages  to  the  theatre  of  history,  make  sketches  of  the  landscape  and 
the  costumes  of  the  people,  surprise  the  technical  secrets  of  the 
studio;  this  done,  the  characters  created  should  themselves  elaborate 
the  texture  of  the  romantic  poem.  The  imagination  and  memory 
have  an  equal  part.  I  am  transported  into  the  psychological  world 
of  each  individual ;  I  absorb  them ;  I  adapt  myself  to  the  humor  and 
disposition  of  each,  which  is  not  always  agreeable.  Human  passions 
exist  diametrically  opposed  to  my  own  psychological  individualism. 
The  suggestiveness  of  an  evil  heart  or  a  corrupt  mind,  as  a  libertine, 
an  assassin,  a  miser,  or  a  despot,  excites  me  to  much  suffering;  the 
neurotic  state  torments  me;  the  insensibility  of  an  atheist  irritates 
me ;  the  suffering  of  all  these  people  affects  me  to  tears.  Therefore 
I  must  be  alone  to  write.  Generally  I  walk  about  when  composing, 
and  for  this  reason  I.  do  better  work  in  summer  under  the  trees  than 
in  winter  between  four  walls. 

I  elaborate  my  novel  to  the  very  last  dialogue,  mentally ;  I  then 
write  with  great  rapidity  and  without  erasure.  The  manuscript  of 
all  my  work  is  in  my  own  hand  (some  one  has  calculated  their  i 
tents  to  be  seventy  two  millions  of  letters)  ;  my  writing  is  round  an- 1 
firm  and  is  not  larger  than  grains  of  poppy -seed.  1  feei  all  I  write. 
The  characters  in  my  novels  contemporaneous  with  mv  own  epooh 
are  living  men,  and  the  fact  that  they  seem  extraordinary  makes  them 
nonetheless  real.  Perhaps,  were  the  tales  woven  not  in  this  fashion, 
but  after  more  fortunate  authors  whose  creations  lie  outside  them- 
selves,   my    oharacten    would    present  a  finer   appearance ;     but    what 

would  become  of  their  wings?     Tins  defect  cannot  be  corrected.      I 

v  old,   but  not  wise.      The  public  must  aeeept  ine  as  1  am. 
1   have  still  a  great  work  before  me,  and  it  will  elose  m\ 
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a  writer.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  busied  with  the  com- 
position of  the  Hungarian  "  Songs  of  the  Nibelungen,"  and  a  serious 
amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  if  my  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual forces  can  support  it.     My  idea  is  with  the  pen  of  a  poet  to 

write  "'  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Fatherland  by  Arpad," a 

work  wherein  history  becomes  intermingled  with  myths  and  tradition; 
and  vanished  ideas  become  intelligible  fairy-tales  wherein  are  assumed 
the  form  of  real  personages,  creating  reality  from  fable,  like  a  novel 
written  with  the  dramatic  figure  of  lyrical  movement, — in  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  literature  and  versification,  where  the  fashion  of 
thought  is  again  discovered, — the  ideas  and  opinions  our  ancestors 
entertained  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ago;  in  verse  whose  style  is 
borrowed  from  popular  songs,  with  provincial  expressions,  and  many 
hundred  words  our  dictionaries  do  not  record,  but  which  were  con- 
•dly  in  use  by  the  people.  It  is  impossible  to  present  a  new  word 
or  modern  conceit,  even  in  its  simplest  expression,  without  the  reader 
perceiving  a  greedy  pursuit  of  originality.  The  sculpture  of  these 
bas-reliefs  will  be  the  incarnation  of  a  magnificent  recollection,  ethical 
and  political. 

This  work  once  achieved,  as  I  see  it  in  imagination,  I  shall  com- 
soul  to  the  protection  and  mercy  of  God. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  touching  my  private  life  is  the  happy 
l€  life  I  knew  from  earliest  infancy,      Parents  and  children  mutu- 
ally In;-  i   loved  me.     No  d  sagreeable  word  was  heard. 
in   contact  with   strangers  they  were  people  of   means 
and  of  puritanical  lives.     M-.  relationship  was  so  intimate  with  my 

that  their  children   n     rded  me  as  a  brother. 

in   havii.  ellent  •  I   waa  still   mo*     o  In 

having  brilb  among  the  students. 

■  of  finance,  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 

u ties  of   the   Diet  lentl   of   the  supreme  court 

d.  an  am  ted  <  r,  the  constructor  of 

the  ian  wells;    members  of  the  oy  of  Bcience,   pro 

fesso  inter,  and  a  Pi  A   long  lisl  of  oandidi 

i       i  nutation  equalled  that  of  the  Olympic  ■ 
Not  on  mple  of  extra?  or  debauch- 

mutual  h  tion,  wherem  we  read 

<•<•-    of    «•!;.  id   romantic   auti  well   as  our  own 

the  first  with  easayi  and  the  second 
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with  criticism.  We  employed  the  "  Lancaster"  method  in  our  mutual 
instruction,  each  teaching  what  he  knew, — singing,  music,  draw- 
ing, gymnastics,  or  fencing.  At  twenty  I  had  never  tasted  wine,  and 
my  wife  was  the  first  woman  to  possess  my  heart.  She  was  the 
leading  artist  at  the  National  Theatre,  the  personification  of  the  clas- 
sical in  drama,  playing  the  parts  of  Lady  Macbeth,  Cleopatra,  and  Vo- 
I  mania.  She  possessed  a  figure  of  classical  beauty  and  fine  expres- 
sive eyes.  Her  vibrant  voice  was  capable  of  the  most  diverse  ex- 
pression; purity  and  sentiment  marked  her  diction.  She  played 
with  the  "  African  Koscius,"  Ira  Aldridge,  at  Pest,  as  Lady  Macbeth; 
and  took  the  part  of  Adrienne  Lecoavreur  with  Eachel ;  each  play- 
ing on  alternate  nights.  Yet,  notwithstanding  her  magnificent  tal- 
ents, my  wife  was  unaffected  as  a  hostess,  disliked  extravagance, 
and  was  simple  in  her  attire.  Her  mind  was  well  stored,  and  she 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  national  and  foreign  literature.  She 
possessed  an  elevated  spirit,  was  kind  to  the  unfortunate,  and  indepen- 
dent and  reserved  in  her  manner  toward  the  great.  However  severe 
it  was  for  the  poet  in  me,  she  was  the  critic  whom  I  held  as  an  oracle. 
I  have  already  recounted  her  management  of  my  escape  from  hiding 
and  deaths  her  constant  goodness  was  equal  to  any  sacrifice,  and  we 
passed  together  through  many  trials  which  I  shall  not  immortalize. 

Astronomers  have  discovered  in  the  heavens  a  particular  spot 
where,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  discern  a  single  star.  From  out  the  immutability  of  this 
void  our  star  has  fallen.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  alone:  my  daugh- 
ter, her  husband,  and  a  little  chattering  grandson  have  given  me 
their  affection;  tender  and  sympathetic,  these  hearts  are  but  a  part 
of  my  own.  Like  the  true  soul  of  the  artist,  they  carry  within  them 
an  ardent  ambition  which  sweeps  them  onward  toward  the  greater 
Heights.  The  tree  has  but  lost  a  shattered  crown;  new  shoots  flour- 
ish around  the  trunk. 

Maurus  Jokai, 


SUBSTITUTION   OF   TEACHER   FOR   TEXT-BOOK. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  fault  in  the  schools  of  our  country 
lies  in  the  professional  weakness  of  our  teachers.  Consequently,  in 
my  judgment,  the  next  step  in  raising  the  standard  of  our  schools 
should  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  professional  strength  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  this  paper  I  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  where  the 
weakness  lies,  as  well  as  to  suggest  a  remedy.  By  "  professional 
strength"  I  mean  the  ability  to  apply  expert  knowledge  in  practice. 
In  the  domain  of  medicine,  professional  strength  must  be  measured 
by  the  degree  of  ability  to  diagnosticate  disease  and  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  From  this  standpoint  an  individual  may  possess  all  the 
traits  of  moral  character  desirable  in  an  ideal  physician, — sympathy, 
cautiousness,  punctuality,  conscientiousness, — and  yet  be  a  weak 
diagnostician,  and,  consequently,  a  poor  practitioner.  In  like  man- 
ner the  professional  strength  of  the  teacher  must  be  measured  by 
the    ability    properly  to   apply  recognized  educational  principles  in 

hing.  While,  in  order  to  be  an  ideal  teacher,  more  is  required 
than  the  ability  to  conduct  a  recitation  scientifically,  yet  the  ability 
to  teach  is  fundamental.  One  who  does  not  possess  a  character  des- 
tined to  exert  a  good  moral  influence  on  the  child  should  never  be 
granted  a  lice  moral  strength,  in  itself,  no   more  constitutes 

professional   strength  in   p  y  than  it  does  in  medicine.      Before 

our  ideal  individual  thy  the  name  of   "teacher,"  she  must  add 

al  traits  a  knowledge  of  pedagogical  principles,  and  skill 
in  their  pi  I  application. 

In  itating  that  our  teachers  lack  in  professional  strength,  I  do 
not  chools  of  ]<>w  standard.     While  the  difference 

t   and    OUT    peon  iiools    is,    in   certain    respects, 

^nations  a  mainly,  in  regard  bo  professional 

spirit  and  ideals  and  in  the  general  plan  of  work,  the  differences  in 

quality  of  the  teaching  beii  tinned  within  much    narrower 

limits.     In  a  word,  the  weaknei    on  the  part  of  the  growing  teachers 

inciples,  nor  in  the  lack  of  desire 
and  effort  to  do  the  lest  for  the  child;    it  mply  in  the  lack  of 
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the  required  knowledge  and  skill  to  properly  apply  recognized  prin- 
ciples in  teaching.  The  rapid  spread  of  professional  enthusiasm 
among  our  teachers  is  certainly  a  hopeful  indication;  but  we  must 
guard  against  falling  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  it  for  pro- 
fessional strength.  To  entertain  the  belief  that  enthusiasm,  coupled 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  best  for  the  child,  is  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  a  teacher,  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  our  schools  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  development.  That  additional  elements  are  needed,  to 
place  the  instruction  on  a  scientific  basis,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

In  my  opinion  the  fundamental  purposes  in  elementary  teaching 
are  two:  first,  to  develop  power, — the  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to 
do;  second,  to  aid  the  child  in  storing  in  his  mind  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge.  Other  factors,  however  important  they  may  be,  are, 
nevertheless,  merely  incidental. 

Of  the  old  school  of  teaching  it  may  be  said  that  the  end  and 
aim  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  it  appeals  almost  exclusively  to 
the  memory,  and  does  but  little  toward  the  development  of  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  most  radical  reformers  are  inclined  to  look 
lightly  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  recognize  as  impor- 
tant only  the  development  of  power.  Of  course,  on  sober  thought, 
we  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  both  sides  must  receive  due  attention. 
The  school  that  would  turn  out  pupils  with  a  mass  of  information,  but 
without  the  ability  to  think ;  and  the  school  that  would  send  into  the 
world  pupils  able  to  reason,  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  facts, — would 
present  an  equally  sorry  spectacle.  While  the  broader  aim  is  fully 
recognized  by  our  progressive  teachers,  it  nevertheless  so  happens, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  that  for  lack  of  sufficient  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill,  they  fail  to  carry  their  theories  into  prac- 
tice,— that,  in  spite  of  their  severe  condemnation  of  the  memory 
system,  they  themselves  are  slaves  to  it. 

That  the  mode  of  teaching  in  vogue,  in  our  progressive,  as  in  our 
non -progressive,  schools,  is  destined  to  cultivate  the  memory  rather 
than  the  power  to  reason,  is  proved  alone  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
subjects  particularly  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  reasoning  faculties — 
the  so-called  thought-studies — the  pupil  is  required  to  obtain  his  ideas 
by  reading  the  text-book  in  advance  of  the  recitation.  If  it  he  the 
teacher's  aim  to  lead  the  child  to  think,  it  is  DecetSATJ  tor  her  to 
apply  the  principle  that  the  child  must  he  told  nothing-  that  1: 
able  to  find  out  for  himself.  To  compel  the  child  to  study  the  l< 
from  the  text-book   in   advance  of  the   recitation,    is   to   violate  this 
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principle  in  toto,  because  by  this  means  he  is  directly  told  by  the 
text-book  every  point  that  he  might  be  able  to  reason  out  for  him- 
self. In  order  properly  to  apply  the  principle,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  new  matter  before  the  pupil  for  the  first  time  during  the 
recitation  period.  It  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  the  teacher  is 
enabled,  by  means  of  skilful  questioning,  to  lead  the  child  to  find 
out  for  himself  whatever  it  is  possible  for  him  to  discover.  Facts 
that  the  child  is  unable  to  discover  must  be  told  to  him  by  the 
teacher.  Simply  to  hear  children  recite  lessons  that  they  have  com- 
mitted to  memory  is  a  very  easy  matter,  and  requires  no  expert 
knowledge  or  skill;  but,  by  means  of  questions,  to  lead  the  child 
to  think,  involves  both  science  and  art. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  power,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge,  that  the  ordinary  use  of  the  text-book  renders 
impossible  the  application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  teaching.  In 
regard  to  knowledge,  it  is  recognized  by  the  new  school  that  more 
is  required  than  to  lead  the  child  to  store  in  his  mind  a  chaotic  mass 
of  cut-and-dried  facts.  This,  indeed,  is  regarded  as  the  bane  of  the 
memory  system.  The  aim  of  progressive  teachers  is  to  aid  the  pu- 
pil in  building,  so  to  say,  a  solid  and  permanent  mental  structure, 
consisting  of  fundamental  ideas,  based  upon  concrete  facts,  which 
themselves  shall  ever  remain  fresh  and  active,  forming  a  fund  of 
ready  knowledge.  In  short,  what  they  desire  to  secure  is  not  M  dead'' 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  which  in  itself  is  stimulating,  which 
will  create  a  many-sided  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  which  will 
lead  to  activity  when  the  school  days  are  over. 

To  construct  a  mental  fabric  of  this  nature,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  the  ideas  to  the  QOtlce  of  the  pupil  iii  a  psychological  order. 
It  is  only  when  we  pi  s  slowly  and  systematically,  from  the  hnown 

to  the  unknown^  and  from  tft  to  th<  abstract,  that  the  facts  may 

be  |  ether,  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  clear  fun- 

taJ  idea  employ  the  ordinary  text-book  method  means  a 

failure  fco  apply  these  princi]  reai   as:    (1)  in  the  text- 

I  in  a  psychological  order,  bn1  merely 
(2)  in  t  •  'book  the  f;n  ated  in  too 

rapid  on.     We  frequently   find  on  a  single  page   sufficient 

I  for  dmu  ions.     The  average  child  is  able  to  commit 

Dumber  of  facta  in  a  comparatively  small 
time,  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  covering  ground.  Bu1  facts  corn- 
mitt         memory  in  rapid  m  m  serve  do  permanent  purpi 
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because  they  are  not  digested,  and  consequently  do  not  become  an 
organic  part  of  the  individual.  They  serve  to  carry  the  pupil 
through  a  recitation  or  examination ;  but  when  this  temporary  end 
has  been  realized  they  lose  their  vitality  and  are  soon  lost  in  oblivion. 
In  order  that  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  properly  led  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  the 
teacher  herself  is  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Owing 
to  a  lack  of  psychological  arrangement  and  the  crowding  of  facts  in 
the  text-book,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  digest  the  ideas  that 
she  wishes  her  pupils  to  obtain,  and  to  make  such  plans  for  the  reci- 
tation as  will  enable  her  to  bring  these  ideas  before  the  class  with 
sufficient  deliberation  and  in  a  psychological  order  of  succession.  It 
is  only  thus  that  the  recitations  will  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of 
lesson-hearing,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  actual  instruction. 

In  our  schools  it  is  rare  to  find  recitations  that  may  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  instruction.  In  the  thought-studies,  where  scientific 
teaching  is  particularly  required,  the  mechanical  teachers  attempt  to 
do  little,  if  anything,  beyond  hearing  the  pupils  recite  their  lessons, 
either  in  the  words  of  the  book  or  in  their  own  words ;  the  progres- 
sive teachers,  in  addition  to  hearing  the  pupils  recite  what  they  have 
studied  from  the  text-books,  will  take  pains  to  explain  obscure  mat- 
ters, to  elaborate,  and,  when  possible,  to  illustrate  points  by  means 
of  pictures,  charts,  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  But  it  is  clear 
that,  even  in  the  latter  instance,  the  recitations  are  based  on  lessons 
studied  in  advance  from  the  text-book,  so  that  they  still  must  be 
regarded  as  lesson-hearing,  though  in  a  modified  form.  True  in- 
struction will  not  be  obtained  until  the  teacher  is  substituted  for  the 
text-book,  as  it  is  then  only  that  the  principles  of  teaching  can  be 
properly  applied.  To  suggest  the  removal  of  the  text-book,  without 
recommending  anything  in  its  stead,  might  justly  be  regarded  as  de- 
structive criticism ;  but  surely  no  one  can  construe  my  remarks  in  this 
light  when  I  offer,  as  a  substitute,  the  teacher  herself. 

Of  course,  merely  to  discard  the  text-book  does  not  in  itself 
suffice  to  render  the  instruction  scientific;  it  simply  constitutes  the 
first  essential  step  toward  placing  the  teaching  on  a  scientific  foun- 
dation. Indeed,  the  early  attempts  to  teach  without  a  text-book 
necessarily  exceedingly  feeble.  To  reach  any  degree  of  proficiency 
in  scientific  teaching  is  difficult,  and  involves  years  of  study  and 
practice.  If  we,  as  Americans,  should  feel  unequal  to  the  task,  it 
would  be  better  to  retain  the  text- book.      But   if   we  '  we 
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are  able  to  do  what  our  German  colleagues  have  long  since  accom- 
plished, then  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  waiting.  There  is  a 
constant  complaint  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  that  the  profession  is 
not  properly  appreciated,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be,  until  it  is  made 
worthy  of  appreciation.  So  long  as  the  American  standard  remains 
so  low  that  a  graduate  of  a  district  school,  without  further  prepara- 
tion, is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  profession,  a  license  to  teach 
cannot  command  any  special  respect.  In  Germany  the  word  "  teacher" 
stands  for  something;  in  our  own  country  it  stands  for  nothing. 

The  argument  concerning  the  text-book  method  applies,  of  course, 
to  the  thought  rather  than  the  formal  side  of  education.  Where 
there  is  no  thought-content,  as  in  the  mechanism  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music,  the  text-book  question  scarcely  comes 
into  play.  In  these  studies,  which  necessarily  involve  an  enormous 
amount  of  repetition  of  identical  facts  and  processes,  a  fair  degree  of 
proficiency  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  mechanical  teacher.  A 
child  that  reads  and  adds  every  day  of  his  school  life  cannot  help 
learning  to  read  and  add,  provided  his  mental  condition  be  normal. 
In  the  formal  lines  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  results  simply 
by  a  skilful  application  of  modern  methods  and  devices,  even  when 
the  principles  of  scientific  teaching  ore  not  strictly  observed.  And 
in  these  lines  some  of  our  teachers  are  doing  admirable  work. 

It  is  in  the  subjects  involved  in  building  up  the  thought-content 
of  the  mind  that  the  teacher  finds  the  golden  opportunity  to  carry 
her  ideals  into  practice.  It  is  from  the  ideas  presented  in  them  that 
the  child  secures  that  fund  of  knowledge  which  will  exert  a  strong 
influence  in  determining  and  interests  in  life.      The  most 

oong  these  studies  ar<  jraphy,  history,  and  the  natu- 

ral While,  in  the  old  school,  the  time  devoted  to  these 

1th  thai  given  to  the  formal  ones,  in 
the  o]  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  thought -studies  more 

ound. 

The  fact  that  the  thought  I  to  come  ever  more 

into  doubly  argent  the   necessity  for   teaching 

.  that  will  <lo  in.  ■  ird  the  development  of  the  facul- 

intellectual.     It  is  admitted  by  perhaps  all  our 

edui  the  curriculum,  iphy 

and  history  I  poorly  taught.     In  my  opinion  they  will  not 

ight  until  the  text-boot  method  I-'  abandoned  and 
the  1 1  y  appli<  d.     A  -  to  the  natural 
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sciences,  in  some  of  our  schools  the  work  is  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  but,  taken  all  in  all,  there  has  been,  thus  far,  very  little 
science-teaching  in  our  country.  Most  superintendents  have  hesitated 
to  introduce  this  line  of  work,  on  the  ground  that  the  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  care  for  it  properly.  Those  that  have  held  sway  longest 
are  perhaps  physics  and  physiology;  and  these,  in  all  but  individual 
instances,  are  still  taught  by  the  text-book  method. 

In  spite  of  their  bar  to  scientific  teaching,  there  has  been  strong 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  text-books,  and  particularly  for 
two  reasons:  it  is  claimed  that,  if  the  text-book  should  be  abolished, 
the  child  would  not  acquire  the  ability  to  use  books;  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  text-book  would  cause  the  teacher  to  do  the  work 
for  the  pupil,  so  that  the  child's  mind  would  be  no  longer  properly 
disciplined.     Both  objections  are,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  unfounded. 

First,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education  does  not  lie  in  teach- 
ing the  child  how  to  use  books;  this  is  simply  an  important  incident, 
which  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  bear  in  mind.  Again,  to  study  a 
lesson  from  the  text-book  does  not  teach  the  child  how  to  use  books; 
it  simply  leads  him  to  perform  a  task,  either  to  please  his  teacher  or 
to  avoid  punishment.  To  know  how  to  use  books  is  to  understand 
how  to  look  up  sources  of  information,  and  this  ability  cannot  be 
acquired  by  committing  to  memory  the  words  of  the  text-book.  By 
directing  the  pupils  to  write  compositions,  and  by  frequently  calling 
for  debates,  in  each  instance  suggesting  lists  of  works  to  be  used  for 
reference,  more  can  be  done  in  a  few  exercises  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  years  of  lesson-study.  Further,  the  ideal  does  not  lie 
simply  in  teaching  the  child  how  to  use  books;  it  lies  rather  in 
developing  a  love  for  them,  and,  consequently,  the  desire  to  seek 
them.  Under  proper  instruction  the  pupil  will  become  so  much 
interested  in  his  subject  that  he  will  voluntarily  go  to  them  for 
further  information.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  love  for  books  as  the  drudgery  involved  in  committing 
lessons  to  memory,  and  the  happiest  day  of  many  a  child's  life  is 
that  on  which  he  hands  in  his  books.  Lastly,  the  abolition  of  the 
text-book  does  not  at  all  imply  discarding  the  use  of  books;  in  cer- 
tain subjects  they  will  always  be  required. 

Second,  when  the  teacher  takes  the  place  of  the  text  book,  the 
child  is  by  no  means  relieved  of  a  task;  on  the  contrary,  in  l  recita- 
tion conducted  on  scientific  principles,  tho  ohild  is  obliged  to  perform 
intellectual   labor   more   Bevert    in   character,    though    letl    dull    and 
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mechanical,  than  when  he  commits  the  contents  of  the  text -book  to 
memory.  When  he  studies  the  text-book,  he  acquires  his  informa- 
tion simply  by  exercising  his  memory;  in  a  scientific  recitation,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  obliged  to  bring  many  of  his  faculties  into  play 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  task. 

A  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  professional  strength 
will  now  be  in  order.  With  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  causes, 
the  remedies  will  suggest  themselves. 

The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  very  small,  the  conditions 
under  which  licenses  are  granted  being  exceedingly  liberal.  The 
management  of  the  school  system,  in  our  country,  being  a  purely 
local  affair,  it  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  local  politicians,  who  can 
raise  or  lower  the  standard  at  their  pleasure.  In  perhaps  the  major- 
ity of  instances  the  teachers'  examinations  are  of  so  low  an  order,  that 
a  certificate  can  be  earned  by  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  more  than  a 
grammar-school  education,  with  or  without  a  little  extra  coaching. 
In  some  localities  a  high-school  education  is  required,  and  in  a  few 
instances  appointments  are  given  to  those  only  who,  in  addition  to  a 
fair  amount  of  scholarship,  have  obtained  some  professional  training 
in  a  normal  school.  Of  course,  to  guard  against  this  extreme  laxity, 
nothing  would  suffice  short  of  the  adoption  of  a  national  standard, 
which,  however,  cannot  for  the  present  be  expected. 

In  the  placed  where  trained  teachers  are  sought,  there  is,  of 
course,  a  demand  for  professional  strength.      But  is  the  teaching  in 

M  places  markedly  superior  to  that  in  other  localities?  The  an- 
swer, unfortunately ,  must  he  in  the  negative;  for  the  degree  of  excel- 
lence found  in  a  given  locality  is  by  no  means  determined  by  the  pro- 
portion of  trained  teacherfl  in  the  corps.  This  condition  of  affairs, 
naturally,  can  be  interpreted  only  in  one  way,  namely,  that  the  nor- 
mal schools  fail  to  graduate  their  pupils  with  the  required  foundation. 

iu  thus  throwing  upon  the  normal  schools  the  blame  for  the  lack 
of  professional  strength.  I  ,|o  QOtwish  to  imply  that  the  work  of  these 

titutionfl  bai  in  no  way  pi  valuable.     On    the  contrary,  it 

cannot   be  doubted  that  through    their   instrumentality    much    has 

i  done  to  spread  the  doctrine  oi  scientific  teaching,  and  to  imbue 

with  professional  spirit  even  many  oi  those  who  have  not  had  the 

of  a  professional  training.     But  while,  is  the  theory  of 

edu<  of    the    professional    schools  has  been   very  help 

ful,  from  the  standpoint  of  practice,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  for  the 
moflt  part  pro\  ed  failm 
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That  professional  schools  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  perfect 
practitioners  is  clear;  but  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  is  that  their 
students  will  be  graduated  with  a  foundation  that  will  enable  them 
later  to  develop  in  the  right  direction.  That  this  foundation,  as  a 
rule,  is  wanting,  is  proved  by  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the 
teaching  by  the  normal -school  graduates  is  not  strikingly  superior 
to  that  of  teachers  who  have  not  had  a  professional  training.  If  the 
graduates  of  normal  schools  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  rise  above 
their  immediate  surroundings,  and  thus  show  their  superiority  over 
the  untrained  teachers,  then  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  received  their  special  education. 

That  the  work  of  the  practice  departments,  thus  far,  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  their  organization.  The 
fundamental  error  lies  in  the  plain  and  simple  fact  that  those  employed 
to  guide  the  students  in  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching  are  not  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  fitness  for  the  work.  If  students  are  educated 
in  the  art  of  teaching  by  those  who  themselves  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  art,  how  can  we  expect  the  results  to  be  favorable? 

In  establishing  a  city  training-school,  the  main  consideration  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a  building  easy  of  access,  and  containing  a  room  in 
which  the  students  may  conveniently  receive  their  instruction  in  the- 
ory. The  absurdity  lies  in  the  fact  that,  without  further  ado,  the  build- 
ing in  w7hich  the  training-class  is  placed  is  converted  into  a  school  of 
practice,  and  the  regular  staff  of  instructors  are  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  model  teachers.  The  students  now  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  by 
observing  the  work  of  these  class -teachers,  and  instructing  under 
their  guidance.  As  the  foundation  for  their  future  work  is  laid  by 
what  they  here  observe  and  do,  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact 
that,  after  graduation,  they  cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  un- 
trained teachers?  In  the  State  normal  schools  a  more  direct  effort  is 
made  to  select  specially  qualified  persons  as  model  teachers.  But 
even  in  these  institutions,  individuals  really  competent  to  instruct  in 
the  art  of  teaching  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rarely  found. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  what  is  most  needed,  in  or- 
der that  the  professional  strength  of  our  teachers  may  be  increased, 
is  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools,  training-depart- 
ments in  which  students  may  receive  such  instruction  in  the  art  oi 
teaching,  that  they  will  leave  the  institutions  with  a  foundation  that 
will  enable  them  to  develop  into  scientific  teachers. 

J,  M.  Rl 


CHAUTAUQUA:    ITS   AIMS   AND   INFLUENCE. 

This  summer  Chautauqua  comes  of  age.  It  was  in  1874  that  a 
camp-meeting  on  the  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake  became  educational 
without  ceasing  to  be  religious.  This  Sunday-school  Assembly  was 
the  germ  out  of  which  has  sprung  an  institution  which  may  fairly  be 
characterized  as  vast, — vast  in  its  extent,  vast  in  the  manifoldness  of 
its  activities,  and  vast  in  its  influence.  Now  that  twenty -one  years 
have  elapsed  since  Chautauqua  first  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  feasible  to  discover  some- 
thing of  its  real  significance  as  a  force  in  our  national  life.  It  has 
been  extravagantly  eulogized,  politely  ignored,  and  sneeringly  de- 
cried. There  ought  at  length  to  be  a  possibility,  even  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages,  of  presenting  an  outline  of  what  it  is. 

The  term  "  Chautauqua"  has  a  twofold  meaning.  It  stands  for 
the  name  of  a  place,  and  it  stands  for  an  idea.  Of  these  two,  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Originally,  M  Chautauqua" 
was  the  name  of  a  lake  lying  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  at  a  distance,  in  round  numbers,  of  450  miles 
from  New  York,  70  from  Buffalo,  and  rather  more  than  200  from 
Pittsburg.  This  lake  is  IS  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3  miles  wide, 
and  is  the  highest  navigable  water  on  the  continent  except  Lake 
Tah'  ibove  Lake  Erie,  and  L, 400  above  the  Atlantic 

The  site  of  the  Assembly  was  at  first  known  as  Fair  Point. 
A-  it  became  customary  to  speak  of  the  Chautauqua  Lake  Assembly, 
and  then  of  the  Chautauqua  A  sembly,  it  was  Datura!  to  confer  the 
name  of  Chautauqua  upon  the  site  itself,  and  this  was  -lone  in  L877. 

Chautauqua  the  place  is  a  summer  town  of  frame  buildings  and  a 

/  few  traits,  well  provided  with  water,  sewers,  and  police.  Most 
of  the  building    arecotl  but  there  an- a  few  of  larger  dimensions, 

the  meet  important  of  which  arc  the  Bote!   Atheneum,  the  Ampin 
M   ,1   of   Philosophy,  and   the  College   Building.     The 

phitheatre  and  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  are  roofed,  but  without 

wall-;    the  former  hi  tpacity  of  five  or  six  thousand   people,  the 

of   three  or   four  hundred.     Daring  the  months  «»f  July  and 
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August  this  town  has,  besides  its  large  floating  population,  about 
3,500  "permanent  residents."  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a 
benevolent  despotism,  which  ensures  quiet  for  sound  sleep  between 
LO  at  night  and  7  in  the  morning,  and  provides  for  order,  decorum, 
and  sobriety  of  demeanor  on  Sunday  by  virtually  erecting  a  Chinese 
Wall  around  the  cantonment  on  that  day,  and  prohibiting  ingress  or 
egress,  except  for  grave  cause  shown.  At  no  time  can  one  purchase 
intoxicating  liquors  on  the  grounds;  but,  fortunately  for  him  who 
needs  alcohol  for  fuel  or  medicinal  purposes,  there  is  no  custom-house 
inspection  of  imports. 

The  grounds,  165  acres  in  extent,  slope  gently  back  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  highest  level  within  the  enclosure  is  occupied  by 
the  College  building,  and  this  circumstance  has  been  skilfully  utilized 
by  the  good  Chancellor  to  form  the  basis  of  an  allegory,  according  to 
which  the  purely  recreative  institutions,  hard  by  the  shore,  and  the 
lower  forms  of  instruction,  which  occupy  the  intermediate  space,  all 
lead  upward  to  Education  in  its  deeper  and  more  disciplinary  sense. 
He  shows  that  it  is  hard  to  attain  this  summit,  but  that  from  it  one 
gains  the  more  extensive  view.  The  emphasis  is  thus  placed  upon 
the  right  point.'  Life  is  comprehensively  viewed, — the  individual 
life,  and  the  community  life;  it  is  seen  that  there  must  be  oppor- 
tunity for  play,  for  diversion  mingled  with  instruction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  its  lighter  and  less  strenuous  forms,  and,  dominant  over  all, 
the  severe  and  systematic  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties, — the  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  will,  the  spiritual  nature.  We  can  already  dis- 
cern that  here  is  an  endeavor  to  "  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole" ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  an  endeavor  to  stamp  this  conception  of  life 
indelibly  upon  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

But  notwithstanding  the  gravity  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
regulative  conception,  I  have  never  seen  greater  happiness,  or  at  least 
more  interest,  depicted  on  so  many  faces  over  periods  so  long.  There 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  vacancy,  or  for  tedium,  or  for  idle  gossip. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Athenaeum"  has  insinuated  that  the  spot  is  mostly 
frequented  by  young  people,  who  come  to  indulge  in  unbounded 
opportunities  for  flirtation.  It  may  be  suspected  that  even  cathedrals 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
there  is  as  much  frankness,  honor,  and  decency  in  the  intercourse  oi 
young  men  and  maidens  here  as  there  is  anywhere,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  among  Americans  of  the  better  cla^s.  Kverv  one  18 
occupied  to  a  greater  or  less  d  .    the  occupation  is  all  pleasurable; 
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and  the  people  occupied  are  of  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation, 
neither  supercilious  and  luxurious  triflers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
degraded  and  unaspiring  rabble  on  the  other.  I  find  myself  in 
hearty  accord  with  Professor  Boyesen  when  he  writes : 

"Nowhere  else  have  I  had  such  a  vivid  sense  of  contact  with  what  is  really 
and  truly  American.  The  national  physiognomy  was  defined  to  me  as  never  be- 
fore ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  not  only  instinct  with  intelligence,  earnestness,  and 
indefatigable  aspiration,  but  that  it  revealed  a  strong  affinity  for  all  that  makes 
for  righteousness  and  the  elevation  of  the  race.  The  confident  optimism  regard- 
ing the  future  which  this  discovery  fostered  was  not  the  least  boon  I  carried 
away  with  me  from  Chautauqua." 

So  much  for  a  glimpse  at  Chautauqua  the  place.     But  what  is  the 

Chautauqua  idea,  the  second  and  more  important  notion  suggested 

by  the  word?     As  nearly  as  I  can  formulate  it,  it  is  something  like 

this:  A  fraternal,  enthusiastic,  methodical,  and  sustained  attempt  to 

elevate,  enrich,  and  inspire  the  individual  life  in  its  entirety,  by  an 

appeal  to  the  curiosity,  hopefulness,  and  ambition  of  those  who  would 

otherwise  be  debarred  from  the  greatest  opportunities  of  culture  and 

spiritual  advancement.      To  this  end,   all  uplifting  and  stimulating 

forces,  whether  secular  or  religious,  are  made  to  conspire   in  their 

impact  upon  the  person  whose  weal  is  sought.      He  is  made  to  feel 

that  his  self-improvement  will  be  reflected  in  the  greater  refinement 

and  cheer  of  his  home,  and  thus  the  striving  after  a  larger  and  sweeter 

life  ia  entwined  with  his  domestic  affections.      He  is  exhorted  to 

meet  with  others   in  local   circles;  to  give   them   the  benefits  of  his 

conn  ad  Buperior  knowledge  if  he  is  further  advanced  than  they; 

and  to  obtain  impulse  and  direction   from  them  if  he  is  as  yet  but  a 

In   this  way  his  social   instincts  are  appealed   to  and   culti- 

eanlt  ia  the  infusion  of  a  greater  charm  into  neighbor - 

These  oir  tently  connected  with  one  or  several 

churches,  and  thus  religion  is  introduced  to  hallow  and  reinforce  an 

rhich  it  may  at  first   have  Beemed  alien.     He  is  led  to 

and  demand  assistance  in  his  intellectual  endeavors  from  ex 

ind  thus  has  his  of  human  fellowship  quick 

I  ace  for  [earning  and  benevolence  increased,  and  his 

-  for  national  unity  deepened.     ;  year  he  has  the  oppor- 

lon  '        tauqua,  of  mi  the  leaders  to  whom  be  owes  so 

nlv  the  reahty  of  their  personal  intere  i1 
in  him  olve  his  doubts  and  difficulties  by  the  asking  of  qu 

tionsj  •  by  men  eminent  in  •  walk  of  life;   to 
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enter  classes  in  subjects  which  he  is  qualified  to  pursue;  and  to  have 
his  heart  warmed  hy  personal  contact  with  a  host  of  those  who  are 
aiming  at  a  higher  life  in  the  face  of  similar  discouragements,  but 
witli  equal  aids,  with  a  common  purpose,  and  therefore  with  fraternal 
sympathy.  Can  we  wonder  that  Chautauqua  is  a  sacred  and  a  blessed 
name  to  multitudes  of  Americans? 

The  agencies  by  which  this  transformation  of  the  individual  life, 
of  the  home,  and  of  the  neighborhood,  is  effected,  are  numerous  and 
varied.  Of  them  all,  however,  three  stand  out  with  greater  promi- 
nence than  the  rest,  and,  in  their  combination,  may  be  considered  to 
represent  what  is  most  distinctive  and  fundamental  in  the  Chautauqua 
of  the  present.  They  are  not  what  would  first  strike  the  eye  of  a 
casual  stroller  through  the  grounds,  and,  indeed,  one  might  attend 
concerts  and  lectures  for  a  week  without  being  made  aware  of  their 
existence;  but,  after  all,  it  is  they  that  tend,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  give  Chautauqua  its  specific  character  and  its  national  celebrity. 
These  agencies  are:  (1)  an  organization  to  promote  systematic  home 
reading;  (2)  courses  of  instruction  by  correspondence  in  certain 
higher  branches ;  (3)  a  summer  school  offering  courses  in  a  number 
of  departments  of  study.  These  are  known  respectively  as:  (1)  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  or,  more  briefly  and  popu- 
larly, the  C.  L.  S.  C.  ;  (2)  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
(Correspondence  Department)  ;  (3)  the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  (Summer  Session). 

As  the  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  concerning  Chautauqua 
have  sprung  from  a  failure  to  discern  the  central  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  take  into  account  the  necessary  means  by  which  the 
several  departments  of  the  work  must  be  carried  on,  an  official  state 
ment,  published  in  Kegents'  Bulletin  No.  29  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (August,  1894),  may  here  be  in  place: 

"The  summer  assembly  in  July  and  August  of  every  year  is  planned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  followed  hy  the  reading-circle.  For  the  many  there 
are  popular  lectures,  concerts,  entertainments;  for  a  somewhat  less  number  there 
are  philosophical,  scientific,  and  literary  lectures  in  progn  Beive  courses  .  for  the 
comparatively  few  are  provided  means  for  careful  study  under  able  and  well- 
known  instructors.  The  Chautauqua  Assembly  should  be  judged,  not  by  Its  rec- 
reative exercises,  but  by  its  educational  classes.  The  former  attract  the  crowds 
from  which  the  latter  are  recruited,  and  the  revenue  from  the  many  supports  the 
higher  departments.  All  these  elements  combine  to  forma  community  life  which, 
as  a  whole,  makes  for  intelligence  and  arouses  Interest  In  higher  education 

From  the  same  source  is  extracted  1  conspectus  ol  the  Chautauqua 
work  in  all  its  mam  branches,  which,  by  its  compactness*  and  lucid 
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will  enable  one  to  orient  himself  in  this  rather  complex  system  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  effort. 


TABULAR  VIEW. 


1.    Ttie  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.    A  four  years'  course  of 
general  reading.     [Certificate  granted.    Does  not  count  for  degree.] 
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A  few  statistical  items  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  opei  irried  on.     The  Cbantauqua  Literary  and 

1  in   1878.  thai   time  the  total 
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enrolment  lias  been  nearly  225,000;  this  is  allowing  a  good  many 
thousand  names  for  persons  who  have  enrolled  the  second  time, 
since  many  people  begin  with  a  class,  drop  out  by  the  way,  and  come 
in  later.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  half  this  number  have  done 
consecutive  reading  for  two  years.  It  would  be  conservative  to  add 
20  per  cent  to  this  estimate  to  include  those  who  followed  the  course 
without  enrolling  their  names.  The  total  number  of  graduates  of  the 
circle  is  35,153,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year  having  been 
4,491.  The  total  number  of  "circles" — local  clubs  for  conference 
and  mutual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work — has  been  about 
10,000.     At  present  about  800  of  these  are  in  active  existence. 

The  first  enrolment  in  the  Correspondence  College  was  made  in 
November  of  1885.  Up  to  and  inclusive  of  June  24  of  the  present 
year,  2,444  students  had  registered,  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
year  having  been  345. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  under  the  name  of  the  School  of 
Languages,  held  its  first  session  in  1879,  the  present  writer  having 
been  on  its  staff  in  that  year.  Since  the  beginning  it  has  had  on  its 
lists  2,590  students.  At  the  summer  session  of  1894,  the  number  of 
registered  students  in  attendance  was  405,  divided  among  the  various 
departments  as  follows:  Latin,  83;  English,  75;  German,  66; 
French,  50;  Mathematics,  39;  History,  31;  Greek,  27;  Economics 
and  Social  Science,  15;  Hebrew,  13;  Physics,  11;  Chemistry,  11; 
Biology,  8;  Geology,  5.  These  students  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  Canada.  The  occupations  represented  were:  teachers, 
217  (distributed  as  follows:  in  preparatory  schools,  1  ^i».  in  colleges, 
28);  students,  71  (distributed  as  follows:  in  preparatory  schools,  32, 
in  colleges,  39) ;  ministers,  9 ;  music-teachers,  5 ;  bookkeepers,  4 ; 
tradesmen  and  business  men,  5;  professional  men,  other  than  minis- 
ters, 3;  missionary,  1.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
students  held  earned  degrees.  Nearly  every  religious  denomination 
was  represented,  the  Presbyterians  head  11112,  the  list  with  92,  followed 
by  Methodists  with  77,  Episcopalians  with  51,  and  Congregational  ists 
with  41. 

Assuming  the  population  of  the  United  States  now  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  70,000,000  souls,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  C  L.  S.  C  — 
to  mention  only  the  principal  agency  of  Chautauqua  has  had  one 
representative  for  every  311  of  the  population,  including  negroes, 
Indians,  and  Chinese.  Now,  if  it  be  considered  that  these  represent* 
stives  comprise  the  most  ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  people,   those 
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who  are  most  earnestly  covetous  of  the  best  gifts,  the  significance  of 
this  fact  will  readily  be  apprehended. 

In  1892,  taking  this  as  a  year  of  fully  average  prosperity,  there 
were  under  class-room  instruction,  for  which  the  Chautauqua  manage- 
ment was  directly  responsible,  about  925  different  persons.  No 
allowance  being  made  for  duplication,  there  were  425  in  the  Col- 
lege, 212  in  the  Teachers'  Eetreat,  200  in  the  normal  classes  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Expression,  and  250  in  the  School  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Since  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  central  agency 
of  Chautauqua,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail. 
The  course  of  study  is  planned  to  cover  four  years,  and  may  be 
accomplished  by  most  readers  in  an  hour  a  day  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  each  year.  It  embraces  the  general  subjects  of  history, 
science,  and  literature,  besides  some  religious  reading.  The  four 
years  are  known  respectively  as  the  English  Year,  the  American 
Year,  the  Greek  Year,  and  the  Roman  Year,  the  present  being  the 
English  Year.  In  the  English  Year  the  subjects  are  (I  omit  Relig- 
ious Literature,  which  is  common  to  all) :  English  History,  English 
Literature,  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art,  Modern  History,  and  Geol- 
in  the  American  Year:  American  History,  American  Liter- 
ature, American  Government,  American  Diplomacy,  Social  Institu- 
tions, and  Physiology.  In  the  Greek  Fear:  Greek  History,  Greek 
Literature,  'ireek  Art,  Ancient  Greek  Life.  In  the  Roman  Year: 
ian  and  Mi  a)   History,  Latin  Literature,  Roman  and  Mediae- 

val  .  rature,  Political   Economy.      For  the  present 

r  the  h  are:    Coman'a  "Growth  of   the    English    Nation," 

Europe    in    th<  enth    Century,"    Beers1    "  Prom 

1       loer  to  T  on,5  (i    xlyear's  M  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art, " 

ell's"  Walks  and  Talks  in  1  [  Field, n  and  the  twelve 

nm/i  i  :>  monthly    magazine,   "The  Chautauquan,"  containing 

.  atary  reading  of  various  kinds. 
No  examination  is  .-it  any  tunc  required.     Memoranda  or  review 
furnished  t<>  rolled  member,  which  may  be  u 

ruination  if  the  student  so  ele        rod  special 
inducement  i  toth<  lus  answer  tin-  questions. 

■n.  and  the  diploma  is  of  value  to  the  graduate 
onlv  us  work.     As  an   indication  <>f  the 

'ju;t;  hieh  the  ( '    L  be  instanced 
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the  following  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  answering 
the  questions : 

(1)  Read  each  question  carefully — see  what  it  really  asks. 

(2)  Do  not  write  your  answer  in  a  hurry — word  it  carefully. 

(3)  On  questions  of  judgment,  think,  and  form  your  own  opinion. 

(4)  Be  sure  to  answer  the  whole  question. 

(5)  Do  not  tell  more  than  is  asked  for  and  thus  crowd  the  work. 

(0)    When  4  characteristics'  are  asked  for  do  not  limit  yourself  to  one. 
(7)   Use  good  black  ink ;   try  to  write  carefully  and  to  express  yourself  in 
good  English. 

As  the  circular  explains,  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  deals  with  men  and  women 
who  are  reading,  not  for  honors,  but  for  mental  improvement,  and 
the  thoroughness  and  value  of  their  work  rest  entirely  with  them- 
selves. Specimen  questions  from  the  memoranda  for  the  current 
year  are : 

How  have  the  physical  features  of  the  British  Isles  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  nation? 

Trace  the  steps  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire. 

What  causes  contributed  to  the  growth  of  prose  literature  during  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Venetian  School,  and  who  were  some 
of  its  greatest  leaders? 

Describe  the  movement  of  a  glacier. 

There  are  thirty  of  these  questions  on  the  regular  paper.  For  answer- 
ing a  set  of  a  hundred  questions,  calling  for  a  more  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects,  special  distinction,  indicated  by  a  white  seal  on 
the  diploma,  is  conferred.  It  is  allowable  to  consult  helps  in 
writing  out  the  replies,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  it  is  required  that  the  answers  shall  be  in  the 
student's  own  language.  The  books  for  the  present  year  cost  sewn 
dollars,  and  are  all  issued  under  the  Chautauqua  management. 

The  kind  of  appeal  which  has  been  so  productive  of  results  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  specimen : 

"Is  it  too  late  for  you  to  go  to  school  or  college  (are  you  too  old,  or  too  poor, 
or  too  busy)?  Should  you  like  to  turn  mature  years,  middle  life,  and  old  ago 
into  youth  again?  Should  you  like  to  turn  street,  borne,  shop,  railway  oar, 
kitchen,  seaside,  and  forest  into  recitation -rooms?  The  C.  L  S.  C  will  help 
you  to  gratify  this  desire." 

This  appeal  to  maturity  has  been  very  taking.  I  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  analyze  the  figures  for  the  fust  two  or  three  yean  oi  the 
Circle's  existence.     The  enrolment  for  the  class  of   '82  wtfl  8,246. 
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The  percentages  of  different  ages  were  these:  under  20  years,  10-| 
per  cent;  between  20  and  30,  46  per  cent;  between  30  and  40,  28-J 
per  cent;  over  40,  15  per  cent.  But  at  graduation  how  the  figures 
were  changed!  They  were,  respectively,  1-J-,  37,  33-^,  and  28  per 
cent.  This  means  that  the  staying-power  of  the  second  age  was 
four  times  as  great  as  of  the  first,  that  of  the  third  twice  as  great  as 
of  the  second,  and  that  of  the  fourth  1-J-  times  as  great  as  of  the  third ! 
Considering  that  this  meant  the  formation  of  new  habits  in  very 
many  cases,  such  a  showing  is  eloquent  as  to  the  tenacity  of  purpose 
displayed  by  those  in  maturer  years,  and  therefore  as  to  their  sense 
of  need  and  opportunity.  Almost  every  year  there  are  graduates  of 
70  and  80  coming  up  to  receive  the  diploma,  and  a  brave  and  cheery 
sight  they  make !  It  may  be  added  that  the  enrolment  of  differ- 
ent ages  for  the  first  three  years  hardly  differs  in  percentage  from  the 
figures  above  given,  being  respectively  12-J,  49,  25,  and  13-J  per 
cent. 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  a  not  inconsiderable  membership  in  foreign 
lands.  Thus  there  are  40  students  in  South  Africa,  organized  in  9 
circles;  11  in  Mexico;  a  respectable  number  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands; 
besides  missionary  readers  in  India,  Persia,  China,  and  Korea.  On 
June  29,  1885,  7  aese  had  entered  themselves  in  the  C.  L. 

S.  C.  Since  then,  cholera  and  floods  and  other  causes  have  inter- 
fered, and  the  work  has  declined.  A  good  many  magazines  sprang 
up  in   all  parts  of  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  Chautauqua  was  not  so 

:h  needed  as  at  6rst.  There  are  now  a  few  Chautauquans  among 
the  missionaries,   and   -         Japanese  -indents   in  this  country  are 

ply  interested  in  the  plan,  and  are  anxious  some  day  to  organize 

rk  on  a  Japanese  basis.      The  first  impulse  to  Chautauqua  work 

jn   Russia  wa  I  Illustrated  article  explaining  the  various 

Chautauqua  organi:  .  which  a]  I   ma   Russian  magazine, 

'■  N'  i  The      Y  andfl  upon  it  f,»r  a  course 

tudy,   published  a  list  of    text-books  on   various  subjects,  and 

announced  that  Btudents  might  send  their  names  for  enrolment  to  that, 

office.     By  th<  of   L886  the  editor  of  that  magazine  had 

published  a  list  of   49    mimes   of   persons  who  had  joined  the  Russian 

Chautauqua  circle  unofficially  formed,  and  without,  any  connec- 

'•nt  body.     Even  In  prisons  the  C.  I-   S.  C.  carries 

on  il  ;  circles  at,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 

and                     '  bed  in'                           for  the  pasl 

ar.     '!'..•       I  of  the  former  pla<           an  the 
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i  with  60  members,  of  whom  32  were  new  members,  14  had  read 
one  year,  and  11  two  years.  This  circle  has  had  the  cooperation 
ami  help  of  professors  in  the  State  University  and  others,  while  the 
members  have  responded  most  heartily.  One  in  particular  of  the 
prisoners,  who  received  his  diploma  last  year,  is  said  to  have  applied 
himself  most  diligently,  and  to  have  shown  himself  thoroughly  pre- 
pared at  the  class  exercises.  The  "  Pierian"  circle  at  Sweetwater 
began  the  }^ear  with  32  members.  More  than  30  papers,  on  various 
themes,  were  published  in  the  "  Prison  Mirror"  during  the  year. 

In  other  English-speaking  countries,  three  organizations  have 
been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. :  two  in  England, — the 
Victoria  Eeading  Circle,  and  the  National  Home  Reading  Union;  and 
one  in  Australia, — the  Australian  Home  Reading  Union :  all  of  which 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Favorable  opinions  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  of  course,  abound  in  its 
records,  both  from  those  who  stand  outside  its  sphere,  and  from  those 
who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits.  At  its  very  inception  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  wrote  a  notable  letter,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  a  prediction  which  has  already  been  strik- 
ingly verified  in  at  least  one  instance: 

"I  perceive  this  important  advantage  in  the  proposed  organization,  namely, 
that  those  who  engage  in  it  will  mutually  encourage  each  other.  It  will  give 
the  members  a  common  pursuit,  which  always  begets  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  ; 
they  will  have  a  common  topic  of  conversation  and  discussion,  and  the  con- 
sequence will  be  that  many  who,  if  they  stood  alone,  might  grow  weary  of  the 
studies  which  are  recommended  to  them,  will  be  incited  to  perseverance  by  the 
interest  which  they  see  others  taking  in  them.  It  may  happen,  in  rare  in- 
stances, that  a  person  of  eminent  mental  endowments,  which  otherwise  might 
have  remained  uncultivated  and  unknown,  will  be  stimulated  in  this  manner 
to  diligence,  and  put  forth  unexpected  powers,  and,  passing  rapidly  beyond  the 
rest,  become  greatly  distinguished  and  take  a  place  among  the  luminaries  of 
the  age." 

In  a  New  England  college  there   is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  highly 
capable  professor  who  is  a  living  exemplification  of  the  last  Bug 
tion  quoted  above.      In  an  eloquent  address  on  Literature  and  Life, 
delivered  by  Phillips  Brooks,  in  1886,  a  significant  passage  is: 

"May  we  not  believe— if  the  students  of  Chautauqua  be  Indeed  what  wo  ha\e 
every  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be,  men  and  women  thoroughly  and  healthily 
alive  through  their  perpetual  contact  with  the  facts  of  life— that  when  the\  take 

the  books  which  have  the  knowledge  in  them,  like  pure  water  in  lilverurna, 

though  they  will  not  drink  as  deeply,  th.-\   w  ill  drink  more  healthily  than  many 
of  those  who  in  the  deader  and  more  artificial   life  of  college  halls  bring  no  such 

r  vitality  to  give  value  to  their  draught?    [f  I  understand  Chautauqua,  this 
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is  what  it  means  :  It  finds  its  value  in  the  vitality  of  its  students.  ...  It  sum- 
mons those  who  are  alive  with  true  human  hunger  to  come  and  learn  of  that  great 
world  of  knowledge  of  which  he  who  knows  the  most  knows  such  a  very  little, 
and  feels  more  and  more,  with  every  increase  of  his  knowledge,  how  very  littel 
it  is  that  he  knows." 

But  the  accounts  which  come  of  and  from  the  workers  themselves 
are  still  more  interesting.  One,  a  conductor  on  a  freight  train  in 
Missouri,  was  observed  to  step  to  a  rude  closet  made  out  of  a  cracker - 
box,  open  it,  and  take  out  a  package  of  C.  L.  S.  C.  books,  and  begin 
working.     Interrogated  about  it,  he  said: 

'•  My  brakemen  read  with  me.  One  of  us  keeps  watch,  and  the  others  read. 
Sometimes  it  is  pretty  hard  work  when  we  have  an  unusually  long  run  and 
much  freight ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  the  help  it  is,  I  am  going  to  hold  on  to  it. " 

Another  writes: 

"I  am  engaged  from  8  :15  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  in  a  store,  besides  keeping  house. 
My  time  for  reading  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  is  when  I  ride  to  and  from  the  store, 
twenty  minutes  each  way,  and  during  noon-hour." 

A  woman  writes  from  the  far  West: 

- 1  live  on  a  farm,  and  my  husband  has  no  help  except  what  I  give  him.  All 
the  time  I  am  not  doing  house-work,  I  am  obliged  to  drive  the  horse  at  the 
horse-power  while  my  husband  irrigates  the  land.  I  have  done  my  reading 
while  driving  th<»  boroe  for  i  two  months." 

nan  says: 

"The    Preparat                   '  'ourse  in  English'  aroused  in  me  a  desire  to  learn 
•k'.     The  other  b           rhicfa  1  read  made  me  desire  t<>  know  more.    The  re - 
.-.nit  was  that  1  determined  I  d Univerait; 

AmODg   the   imitations   of   the   C.   L.  S.  C,   beside  the   Russian, 

h,  and  .  lias  Reading  Unions  already  mentioned,  perhaps 

important  is  the  Catho  iding  Circle  in  this  country. 

ment  began  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Warren  E2.  Moshi  r, 

of  Y  m,  Ohio,  himself  a  graduate  of  Chautauqua,  and  within 

a  few  i  le  j  r<  >]  •  n  tions,  besides  leading 

tho  formation  of  a  Catholic  Summer  .\  -  mbly,  which  v.  tituted 

in   1 392,  i    I  which  and  Chautauqua  the  m  rdial  good 

'   i  \  ( '  itholic  Assembly  at 
X.  Y  Very  Rev.  C.  II.  KcKenna,  O.P.,  remarl  ed: 

ih  ■  olerlcsJ  friend  near  Buffalo, 
1  I  Chant  Introduced  to  the  Pre  Ident,  Rer.  Ifr.  Vincent. 

1  si    '-in My  of  i.-t'i  i.  entlemen  thii  bins;  after  knowledge    fcl 

differed  in  manj  from  each  other ,  but  in  one  tl  united  and 
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that  was  their  opposition,  by  their  Protestantism,  to  the  Old  Church ;  and  I 
thought  then,  if  they  had  our  history,  our  teaching,  our  theology,  great  God! 
what  an  amount  of  good  could  be  accomplished.  And  then  the  desire  came  to 
me  that  we  should  imitate  them,  and  need  I  tell  you  how  I  hailed  with  joy  the 
first  announcement  that  we  would  have  a  Catholic  Summer  School?" 

On  August  7  telegrams  of  good  will  were  exchanged  between  the 
Plattsburg  School  and  Chautauqua.  The  President  of  the  School 
has  officially  recognized  its  indebtedness  to  Chautauqua  in  the  state- 
ment, "  The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  owes  its  origin  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  Catholics  for  such  a  school  as  Chautauqua. " 

Scarcely  less  noteworthy  is  the  formation  of  a  Jewish  offshoot. 
This  branch  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  was  established  a  year  ago,  at  the 
request  of  Kabbi  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  education  for  the  young  people  of  Jewish 
faith.  This  branch  is  known  as  the  Department  of  Jewish  Studies, 
and  pursues  the  regular  C.  L.  S.  C.  course,  modifying  the  religious 
portions  of  it  to  suit  their  own  special  needs.  Besides  the  regular 
four  years'  course,  the  work  of  the  Jewish  branch  includes  a  Young 
Folks'  Heading  Union  on  the  plan  of  the  Chautauqua  Young  Folks' 
Course,  but  making  use  of  Jewish  literature  exclusively,  and  a  special 
course  in  Jewish  history  and  literature,  covering  two  years'  work, 
and  including  the  period  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  to  the 
Destruction  of  the  Temple.  This  course  has  been  prepared  by  the 
distinguished  Jewish  scholar,  Professor  Gottheil,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  Dr.  Berkowitz  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
results  of  the  first  vear's  efforts: 

"We  have  enrolled  some  three  hundred  members,  and  a  great  many  are  fol- 
lowing the  readings  who  are  not  regularly  enrolled.     One  hundred  and  forty 
seven  of  these  members  belong  to  the  general  C.  L.  S.  C.  course,  the  others  to  the 
two  special  courses.     The  membership  extends  through  fourteen  States  of  the 
Union  and  includes  persons  of  the  most  diverse  callings  in  life. " 

The  charge  of  superficiality,  brought  against  all  the  educate 
work  of  Chautauqua,  has  been  a  difficult  one  to  meet.  It  lies  against 
the  Summer  School, — the  time  is  so  short.  It  lies  against  the  Corre- 
spondence College, — there  is  lack  of  the  living  yoice.  It  lies  against 
the  C.  L.  S.  C, — how  can  untrained  minds,  loosely  held  in  an  elastic 
organization,  accomplish  anything  of  value?  As  to  the  Summer 
School,  it  might  be  met  by  pointing  to  the  character  of  its  teachers. 
Is  it  likely  that  scholars  of  the  reputation  of  Professor  Seymour  of 
Yale,  and  President  Harper  of  Chi<  would,  year  after  year,  de- 

liberately abet  pretentious  sciolism?     Would   it  be  possible  to 
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together  at  one  session,  as  a  Faculty  of  History,  four  men  like  Pro- 
fessors Yon  Hoist,  Moses,  Herbert  B.  Adams,  and  George  B.  Adams, 
in  a  sham  college  which  had  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen  years, 
and  which  only  satisfied  the  hunger  of  its  students  with  the  east 
wind?     Professor  Boy esen  avers: 

"I  watched  this  work  with  great  interest,  and  can  testify  that  it  is  by  no 
means  of  a  flimsy  and  superficial  character.  The  linguistic  instruction,  for  in- 
stance, both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  was  extremely  efficient,  and  the 
students  accomplished  an  amazing  amount  in  the  six  weeks  that  were  at  their 
disposal. " 

I  myself  had  students  in  Old  English  last  summer  who  would  work 
five  or  six  hours  a  day  at  the  subject.  How  should  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  class  was  largely  composed  of  college  professors  and 
teachers  in  academies  and  high-schools, — teachers  who  had  a  purpose 
in  their  application?  At  the  end  of  the  session  I  held  an  examina- 
tion in  the  text-book, — my  M  First  Book  in  Old  English," — in  which 
several  passed  with  credit.  An  average  class  of  college  juniors  or 
seniors  would  not  have  done  better  as  the  result  of  half  a  year's 
study. 

But,  after  all  is  said,  would  it  be  surprising  if  Chautauqua  were 
superficial — unless  we  can  rebut  the  charge  of  superficiality  brought 
against  as  as  a  nation V     I  open  a  German  philological  journal  and 

i  the  followii. 

"One  may  say  that  a  nation  of  .-ixty-two  million  people  produces  only  weak 

sugar  and  water  pi  ad   journalistic  articles.  .  .  .  The  small  Dumber  of 

ilars  who  fortunately  do  <-xist  receive  do  small  share  of  their  Inspiration 

i   effete  and  moribund  Europe,'  from  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and 

do  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  people.    Qenius  simplj  i  Iocs  not  exist,  and 

even  tal  few." 

I  Attend    a   colli  e  t,  and  I  bear  President  Dwight  of 

"I  bold  n  ferns  not  only  ,,f  college  rtudents,  but  «>f  boyi  at  Bchool,  and  of 
adult  ni'-n  and  women,  thai  we  lire  on  one  ball  <»r  one«third  of  our  available 
might  accompli  b  two  or  three  tin  tuoh  if  we  would." 

We  are  b<  I  deal,  in  these  days,  about  the  deficiencies 

in  our  public  schools.     The  medical  colleges-— those  which  are  afflicted 

wit;    .  able  lack  of  standards     have  come  in  for  their  share  of 

.1.     I  rue  thai  a  a  the  theological 

wholly  escaped  'ensure  on  fe]  ire.     Who,  thou, 
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is  to  cast  the  first  stone,  if  these  things  be  true?  And  if  they  are 
not  true  in  other  instances,  why  should  it  be  assumed  that  they  are 
solely  true  when  applied  to  Chautauqua?  But  Dr.  Vincent,  the  in- 
spiring genius  of  Chautauqua,  grants  that  the  criticism  of  Chautauqua 
is  true.  He  says,  "  I  prefer  to  concede  at  once  the  point  at  issue, 
and  confess  to  the  charge  of  'superficiality'  in  the  work  we  attempt."  ' 
But  no  one  should  read  and  quote  this  without  reading  and  ponder- 
ing the  context. 

The  fact  is,  superficiality  is  a  matter  of  degree.  The  mere  child 
is  superficial  to  the  half -grown  boy,  the  half -grown  boy  to  the  college 
student,  he  to  his  instructor,  the  instructor,  mayhap,  to  a  great 
specialist  like  Agassiz  or  Helmholtz  or  Gibbon  or  Grimm.  Where 
shall  we  stop?  With  the  great  specialist?  He  would  be  the  first  to 
confess  his  own  superficiality.  Was  it  not  a  great  specialist  who  said 
of  himself,  "  To  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 
on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinaiy,  whilst  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lav  all  undiscovered  before  me"? 

United  in  other  respects,  we  are  not,  as  a  people,  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  wisdom.  We  are,  in  our  collective  aspect,  of  all 
grades  of  crudity,  ignorance,  culture,  and  profundity.  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  In  a  democracy  it  is 
dangerous  not  to  share  your  wisdom  with  the  man  who  has  less  of  it. 
In  a  democracy  founded  on  the  principle  of  universal  brotherhood 
it  is  a  shame  to  smile,  with  folded  arms  and  superior  air,  when  the 
deficiencies  of  your  toiling,  earnest  brother  are  mentioned.  It  is  a 
shame  to  scorn  him  who  eagerly  munches  his  half  loaf  while  you  are 
exulting  in  the  fulness  of  bread. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  parent  who  has  obtained 
the  diploma  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  more  likely  than  another  to  send 
his  son  or  his  daughter  to  college,  or  to  advise  their  working  their 
own  way  through.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  an  institution  like 
the  Correspondence  College,  though  it  confers  degrees,  does  not  seek 
to  supplant  or  to  weaken  the  regular  college.  There  is  no  rivalry 
between  the  two.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  official  utter- 
ances on  this  head.  Only  those  persons  are  encouraged  to  stin.lv  by 
correspondence,  or,  indeed,  admitted  to  such  study,  who  beoaun 
age,  poverty,  occupation,  situation,  or  some  other  good  reason,  can 
not  avail  themselves  of  oral  instruction. 

1  "Chautauqua  Movement, "  i>.  'JIO. 
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The  attentive  reader  will  long  ago  have  concluded  that,  although 
Chautauqua  may  be  radical  in  some  of  its  methods,  it  constitutes, 
on  the  whole,  a  profoundly  conservative  force.  One  who  was  on  the 
Assembly  grounds  during  the  Chicago  riot  of  last  summer  could  not 
but  realize  this  fact  when  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
scenes  and  the  two  activities.  In  the  one,  the  artificial  conditions  of 
city  life;  in  the  other,  the  holy  calm  of  Nature, — the  rippling  lake, 
the  cooling  wind,  the  rustle  of  foliage,  the  glimpses  of  blue  sky 
between  waving  trees  as  one  looked  away  from  a  lecturer  out  through 
the  open  sides  of  hall  or  amphitheatre.  In  the  one,  dissension;  in 
the  other,  harmony.  In  the  one,  strife  over  material  things;  in  the 
other,  the  distribution,  in  a  hundred  forms,  of  the  Bread  of  Life. 
To  be  brief:  in  the  one,  greed,  war,  hate;  in  the  other,  benevolence, 
peace,  love.  The  spirit  which  animates  Chautauqua  must  be  our 
salvation  from  the  demon  of  anarchy.  More  wisdom  and  more  sym- 
pathy must  be  the  antidote  to  ignorance  and  mutual  hostility ;  and 
it  is  for  the  promotion  of  wisdom  and  sympathy  that  Chautauqua 
stands. 

Chautauqua   has  been   a  growth,  not  a   creation.     The  master- 
thought    has    been   in  the   mind   of    one   or  two   men,  of   one   man 
supremely;  but  the  special  features  which  constitute  the  Chautauqua 
of  to-day  have  been  added  gradually.      Thus,  though  the  Assembly 
began  in  1874,  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  was  not  added  till  1S78,  the  Summer 
College  till   1879,  the  Correspondence  College  till    1--:..      The  real 
.sis  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  was  a  provision  of  facilities  for 
teacher-training,  the  enlistment  of  home,  the  cooperation  of  ministers, 
the  recognition   of  the  secular  educational   factors  in  Sunday- 
Church,  and  genera]  Bible  work.     Th  that  of  an 
educational  :-                                                 ■  should  appropriate  the 

I    that   there  was   in   secular   culture, — that   home,  pulpit,  secular 

ol    and    Sunday-school    should  \\y    cooperate.      This    all- 

conception  pi  to  attract  the  people,  and  no 

attract  the-  1-  I  am  told  that   Dr.  Percival,  then  Eead 

1 1       »p  of  Bereford,  crossed  the  ocean, 
and,  without  stopping  in  .V ■..  Fori  bt  on  to  visit  Chi 

tauqua.     B  nony  than  this  in  the  imitations 

reduction  lautauqua  Bi    ides  the  ( 'atholic 

and   .!   .•. .  h   ad.-.:  mentioned   aboi  : be    R 

of  England  and  are  mow  59  Sumn  em 

i  on  the  pattern  of   Chautauqua  in  this  country  alone.     'Tim: 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  Summer  Meetings,  which  have  proved  so 
widely  helpful,  were  adapted  from  the  same  model.  But,  while 
Chautauqua  has  been  an  innovator,  she  has  also  been  a  borrower. 
No  false  pride  has  prevented  her  from  being  a  gainer  by  suggestions 
from  every  source.  Thus  University  Extension,  technically  so 
called,  was  first  promoted  in  this  country  by  Chautauqua  in  1888. 
This  refers  of  course  to  University  Extension  as  imported  from  Eng- 
land, for  there  had  been  many  substantially  similar  efforts  made  in 
this  country  for  a  long  time;  and,  in  particular,  Chautauqua  itself, 
from  the  very  first,  contained  every  essential  element  of  University 
Extension,  including  courses  of  lectures,  printed  syllabi,  class  drills, 
quizzes,  and  final  written  examinations,  though  the  number  of  sub- 
jects to  which  the  method  was  applied  was  limited.  As  another 
illustration  of  Chautauqua's  prompt  response  to  a  recognized  de- 
mand, we  might  refer  to  the  prominence  at  present  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Sociology. 

No  account  of  Chautauqua  would  be  complete  without  a  word 
concerning  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine,  John  H.  Vincent.  On 
February  23,  1895,  he  was  63  years  of  age.  In  early  life  he  became 
aware  that  he  had  an  intellect,  and  longed  for  culture :  but  he  also  had 
a  conscience,  and,  with  the  views  of  life  that  had  been  instilled  into 
him,  gave  up  his  dreams  of  college  and  betook  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Though  successful  in  this,  he  never  ceased  to  edu- 
cate himself  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  pursued  his  own 
C.  L.  S.  C.  course  long  before  he  recommended  a  similar,  though 
much  less  severe  one,  to  others.  Finally,  he  arrived  at  the  reconcili- 
ation of  the  two  things — culture  and  religion — which  he  had  been 
wont  to  think  alien,  if  not  antagonistic.  He  came  to  recognize  God 
in  Nature  and  in  human  life  as  well  as  in  the  Bible.  The  reconcilia- 
tion thus  effected  in  his  own  soul  is  expressed  in  the  motto  inscribed 
on  the  banner  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C. :  "  We  study  the  Word  and  the 
Works  of  God."  He  is  spiritually  minded,  but  possessed  of  an 
extraordinary  fund  of  common  sense.  Patient,  indefatigable,  and 
decisive  as  an  executive,  he  is  winning  and  magnetic  before  an  audi- 
ence. He  is  a  man  of  the  people;  and  his  heart  goes  out  to  them;  he 
tickles  them  with   his  humor,  warms   them    by   hifl  ting,  draws 

them  by  his  sympathy,  and  fires  them  with  his  ideals.  lie  is  not 
only  receptive  of  advice,  but  seeks  it  from  every  source,  lie  aims  to 
be  the  channel  through  which  humane  impulses  shall  accomplish  their 
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beneficent  work.  He  is  two  men  in  one.  As  an  organizer  of  vic- 
tory he  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Napoleon.  Yet  he  might 
equally  be  compared  with  such  founders  of  mediseval  brotherhoods  as 
Benedict  or  Francis  of  Assisi.  Comparisons  like  these  must  not, 
of  course,  be  pressed.  It  is  merely  that  certain  qualities  in  him 
suggest  their  consummate  embodiment  in  such  celebrated  names. 
More  often  I  think  of  him  in  the  same  breath  with  Lincoln. 
"God  must  love  the  plain  people,  he  has  made  so  many  of  them," 
is  a  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  great  President,  and  it  is  one  that  would 
sound  equally  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  the  good  Bishop.  Lin- 
coln knew  how  to  bide  his  time,  and  not  prematurely  advance  the 
day  of  great  things.  Lincoln  relaxed  the  severity  of  duty  with  the 
kindly  play  of  humor,  and  his  approach  to  the  people  was  largely 
through  this  channel.  Habitually  serene  and  good-natured,  he  could 
be  stern  and  resolute  at  need.  In  all  these  respects  I  trace  a  likeness 
between  the  two  men.  It  was  given  to  both  to  be,  in  some  sense — 
in  different  measure,  it  is  true — the  conduits  of  Destiny,  or,  as  they 
would  have  preferred  to  say,  of  Providence.  Both  will  be  remem- 
bered for  their  patriotism,  their  humanity,  their  catholicity,  for  both 
will  have  borne,  though  under  different  circumstances  and  in  different 
degrees,  the  burden  of  a  people  struggling  upward,  painfully  and 
with  many  checks,  to  a  serener  vision  and  a  larger  life. 
A  lucid  and  forcible  writer  has  said: 

"The  resemblance  between  the  second  century  and  the  nineteenth  has  often 
been  noted.  ...  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  religions 
dividing  the  allegiance  of  men  created  confusion  ami  scepticism,  on  the  other 
band  there  nrere  those  vrho  sought  to  penetrate  beneath  the  diversity  to  some  un- 
derlying principle  of  unity,  and,  by  doing  justice  to  all  the  elements  of  truth 
and  ipiritual  thought  wherever  tl.  at  be  r«>und,  attain  the  idea  of  a  uui- 

eligion."  l 

rch  for  this  underlying  principle  of  unity  lies  the  strei 

of  Chautauqua  and  ita  leader.      We  b  en  how  he  found  it  in  bis 

:■    ( 'hautauqua  idea  above,  1  spoke 

of  it  as  aii  "attempt  to  elevate,  enrich,  and  inspire  the   individual 

life  'y.n     We  '•:m  now  I  perhaps,  the  force  of 

tl»'-  italicu  Et  is  this  <  tion  of  truth  as  a  whole,  and 

of  life  oh  ma  irresistible.     This 

'•nt  of  opposition,  and  of  bigotry  in  every  form. 

But  it  .v.     It  was  clearly  announced  as  early  as  th< 

of  tli';  second  century,  ;  .  little  read :  ■ 

iu-i  ti.in  Thouj  lit      p  84. 

Bk.  i .  chap     i  -.  .ukI  vi. 
15 
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"Some,  who  think  themselves  naturally  gifted,  do  not  wish  to  touch  either 
philosophy  or  logic  ;  nay,  more,  they  do  not  wish  to  learn  natural  science.  They 
demand  bare  faith  alone,  as  if  they  wished,  without  bestowing  any  care  upon  the 
vine,  straightway  to  gather  clusters  from  the  first.  ...  I  call  him  truly  learned 
who  brings  everything  to  bear  on  the  truth  ;  so  that  from  geometry,  and  music, 
and  grammar,  and  philosophy  itself,  culling  what  is  useful,  he  guards  the  faith 
against  assault.  ...  In  such  studies,  therefore,  the  soul  is  purged  from  sensible 
things,  and  is  excited,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  truth  distinctly.  For  nutriment, 
and  the  training  which  is  maintained  gentle,  make  noble  natures;  and  noble 
natures,  when  they  have  received  such  training,  become  still  better  than  be- 
fore. ...  It  is  not  by  nature,  but  by  learning,  that  people  become  noble  and 
good,  as  people  also  become  physicians  and  pilots.  ...  If  ignorance  is  want  of 
training  and  instruction,  then  teaching  produces  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things.  .  .  .  Virtue  is  attainable  only  when  they  have  learned,  and  have  had 
their  senses  exercised. " 

Here,  it  is  evident,  is  the  doctrine  epitomized  by  the  motto  of  the 
C.  L.  S.  C,  announced  in  the  second  century,  and  not  a  little 
exemplified  in  the  next  two.  It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth 
century  to  give  it  wide  application  by  means  of  an  institution  which,  if 
it  be  destined  gradually  to  pass  away,  will  yield  its  place  to  successors 
which,  in  a  similar  spirit,  but  perhaps  through  different  forms  of 
activity,  will  bring  in,  as  we  trust,  a  better  time. 

Albert  S.  Cook. 
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WhatevePw  may  be  thought  of  the  probable  future  of  Socialism, 
or  of  the  extent  to  which  its  principles  have  thus  far  found  accept- 
ance amongst  persons  who  clearly  understand  and  are  seriously  pre- 
pared to  act  on  them,  the  fact  that  ideas  vaguely  described  as  social- 
istic have  been  welcomed  to  some  extent  by  considerable  sections  of 
the  public,  is  a  fact  which  has  had  one  result  at  all  events  of  a  very 
important  kind  :  and  this  result,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  extends, 
has  entirely  failed  hitherto  to  attract  any  adequate  notice  on  the  part 
of  the  Socialists  themselves,  and  certainly  on  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents. It  is  a  result  which  appears  to  me  to  be  far  more  dangerous 
to  society  than  any  direct  success  which  Socialism  either  has  had  at 
present,  or  is  likely  to  have  in  the  future. 

The  result  I  refer  to  is  as  follows:  It  is  not  the  embodiment  in 
legislation  of  any  principles  that  are  really  socialistic,  but  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  principles  to  much  legislation,  or  to  demands  for  much 

slation,  in  which  there  is  really  nothing  socialistic  at  all;  and  the 
t   introduction  of  an  entirely  false  issue  into  certain  of  the 

:  important  disc  t  by  which  the  social  future  may  be  in- 
fluenced. The  introduction  of  this  false  issue  has  two  opposite 
both    equally  unfortunate.      Let  us  take    any  measure   of  the 

kmd  now  alluded  to,  which  is  demanded   by  an  extreme  section  <»f 
reformers  and  viewed  at   least  with  apprehension  by  many  of  their 

and  let   OS  with  d  to  this  measure   make 

.  v  ippositions.     Lei  us  suppose,  firstly,  that  its  results 

from  tlr  rvative  point   of  view  would    he   really  as  bad    as  those 

who  take  this  view  anticipate;  and  let   as  sup]  econdly,  that, 

whilst  its  tirst  aspect  mighl  be  alarm.  nld  reallj  have  Done  <»f 

the  mische  .Its  m   question,   hiit  would  benefit   many  classes, 

'-it  infl  on  hoik;.     To  denounce  such  a  measure 

if  it  Were  not  so  ID  reality,  would  he  as  hurtful  to  the  inter 
in  the  ftl  B   as  it  wouM    in  the    second.       In 

the  •  irould  Insure  for  a  bad  measure  the    upport  of 

mai.  which,  wen         true  character  under 
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stood,  it  would  probably  not  receive;  and  in  the  second  case,  to  do  so 
would  be  to  insure  for  a  good  measure  the  hostility  of  many  con- 
servatives, who  would  otherwise  very  probably  support  it:  and  thus 
the  conservatives  as  a  body  would  be  damaging  their  own  position, 
either  by  multiplying  the  advocates  of  the  very  measure  they  desire 
to  oppose,  or  else  rousing  a  just  antagonism  to  the  principles  which 
they  represent  and  desire  to  defend.  They  would  be  artiliciallv 
strengthening  a  mischievous  cause,  or  artificially  prejudicing  a  sound 
one. 

Of  such  measures,  whether  realized  or  demanded  as  those  that 
have  been  just  described,  an  income-tax  which  shall  fall  only  on  the 
richer  classes  of  the  community  appears  to  me  to  be  a  signal  and 
most  important  example.  Such  a  tax  might  indeed  be  loosely  called 
socialistic,  in  the  sense  that  it  might  theoretically  be  used  as  a  means 
toward  accomplishing  that  economic  transition,  which  Socialists  hope 
to  accomplish,  from  the  existing  system  to  Socialism;  but  it  is  a  tax 
which,  so  levied,  would  be  in  its  nature  temporary,  as  its  object  and 
result  would  be  to  extinguish  the  very  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived — that  is  to  say,  large  private  incomes.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, socialistic  only  as  a  transitory  step  toward  Socialism.  If,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  we  contemplate  the  tax  as  a  burden,  more  or 
less  onerous,  which  is  to  be  imposed  permanently  upon  certain  classes, 
then,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  or  whatever  its  faults  may  be,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  contemplate  it  as  being  not  a  step  toward  Social- 
ism, and  not  an  example  of  Socialism,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  permanent 
vitality  of  the  individualism  that  now  exists,  and  a  tribute  to  it,  as 
well  as  a  tribute  from  it.  In  addressing  to  American  readers  the 
following  remarks  on  income-tax,  I  shall  not  presume  to  touch  on 
any  of  those  points  in  the  question  which  are  specially  connected  with 
the  Constitution  or  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
attempt  to  discuss  only  the  general  nature  of  such  a  tax  as  levied  on 
certain  classes  in  any  modern  civilization;  to  explain,  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  precise  special  circumstances 
which  alone  would  render  it  socialistic;  and  finally  to  consider  what, 
such  special  circumstances  being  absent,  is  the  kind  of  significance  we 
shall  discover  in  it,  and  the  effects  we  may  expect  it  to  produce. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  the  question  of  whether  an  income-tax  on 
the  richer  classes  is  necessarily  socialistic.  My  own  opinion  is,  as  I 
have  just  said,  that  the  conservative  party  in  any  country  is  not 
only  committing  an  intellectual    error,    but    a    grave   practical   mis 
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take,  by  approaching  it  and  attacking  it  as  though  it  were  so.  That 
it  is  so,  is  precisely  the  claim  that  has  been  of  late  put  forward 
for  it  by  the  best  educated  amongst  the  active  English  Social- 
ists. In  a  volume  called  "Fabian  Essays,"  which  represents  the 
united  wit  and  wisdom  of  a  body  of  socialistic  leaders,  the  income- 
tax  in  England  is  described  as  a  genuine  instalment  of  Socialism,  and 
as  one  amongst  the  chief  signs  that  the  socialistic  system  is  no  longer 
a  mere  dream,  but  is  in  actual  process  of  being  realized.  I  took 
occasion  some  time  since  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  statement ; 
and  to  show  that  the  income-tax,  as  we  have  known  it  till  now  in 
England,  is  so  far  from  being  an  instalment  of  Socialism,  or  any  sign 
that  Socialism  is  in  any  way  being  practically  realized,  that  it  is  on 
the  contrary  a  most  signal  witness  to  the  triumphant  action  of  those 
forces  which  Socialism  aims  at  annihilating. 

Let  me  repeat  briefly  to  the  American  reader  what  I  urged  then 
on  the  English  reader;  and  I  can  do  so  in  this  Keview  with  all  the 
greater  ease,  by  referring  to  my  article  in  The  Forum,  last  April, 
on  "  The  Real  'Quintessence  of  Socialism."  For  before  there  can  be 
any  use  in  discussing  whether  an  income-tax  on  the  rich  is  socialistic, 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  clearly  what  Socialism  is,  as  conceived  of  in 

ultimate  development,  by  the  most  capable  of  its  contemporary 
advocates.  In  its  external  form,  then,  Socialism,  as  was  explained 
in  the  article  referred  to,  is  no  indiscriminate  system  of  commu- 
nism,  or  negation  of  property.  Regarded  merely  from  the  outside, 
its  quintessence,  as  Dr.  Schaffle  says,  is  simply  the  corporate  or  state 
ownership,  instead  of  privi  uership,  not  of  chattels  or  products, 

but  solely  of  the  means  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  of  capital. 
ilv  is  th.  e  .  the  quintessence  <>fcon- 

tempor  'ialism,    but  nothing,  as   thoughtful   Socialists   toll   us 

with  the  utm<  •  socialistic,  which  is  not 

load  to   it.      No  measure  is  socialistic,  writes   one  of 

.  "  winch  would  prolong  the  life  of  private  capital 
.11  hour. 
Here  I  rough  .and  ready  answer  to  the  idle 

vaporing  which  would  claim  the  English  income  tea  as  Socialism  in 
t  that  the  imposition  of  that  tax  in  England  has  coincided  with 
period  during  which  private  capital  has  increased  with  the  most 
and  been  utilized  with  th<  tonishing  suc- 

cess.    Thisai  :.  when  stated  in  this  bald  way,  forcible 

though  it  *   rather  than  an  answer;  but  it  becomes  an 
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answer  when  we  consider  what  is  implied  in  it.  To  understand  this, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  turn  from  the  tax  of  which  we  are 
speaking  to  the  income  that  is  to  be  taxed,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  origin  of  this  last;  for,  as  statistics  tell  us,  it  is  practically  a 
modern  phenomenon.  The  special,  the  distinctive  result  of  all 
modern  industrial  progress  has  been  not  to  increase  the  wealth  of  a 
community  absolutely  (for  this  might  be  due  to  a  mere  increase  in  the 
number  of  laborers);  but  to  increase  it  relatively — to  make  it  con- 
stantly greater  in  proportion  to  each  man,  or  each  million  of  men, 
whose  exertions  contribute  to  the  production  of  it.  Thus,  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  past  eighty  years  or  so,  the  income  produced,  per 
head,  has  risen  from  £14  annually,  to  something  like  £34;  whilst 
in  the  United  States,  the  Census  returns  show  us  that  capital,  which 
is  merely  a  secretion  from  income,  has  increased  per  head,  taking  the 
average  of  the  Union,  from  £G4  in  the  year  1850,  to  £187  in  1880; 
and  in  some  States,  such  as  Delaware,  during  the  same  period,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  been  even  greater.  In  other  words,  we  may  say 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  of  the  income  now  produced  annually 
per  head  both  in  England  and  America,  three-fifths  at  the  very  least 
represents  an  annual  amount  that  was  absolutely  unproducible  two 
or  three  generations  ago.  Now  in  England,  whatever  may  be  the 
precise  figures  in  America,  whilst  the  total  product  per  head  has  risen 
from  £14  to  £34 — that  is  to  say  whilst  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
each  case  of  £20 — out  of  every  such  £34,  the  minority  that  pays  the 
income-tax  does  not  at  the  utmost  take  more  than  £16.  That  is  to 
say,  the  entire  existing  income  of  the  richer  classes  in  England  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  increment  produced  by  forces  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  two  or  three  generations  only;  and  consequently,  it 
must  be  added,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  increment  goes  to  swell 
the  income  of  the  majority  which  lives  by  manual  labor. 

What  then  are  the  causes  or  forces  to  which  this  astonishing  in- 
crement is  due?  Tbey  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  development  in 
the  faculty  of  labor.  The  laborer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  av< 
man,  has  not  become  physically  more  dexterous  or  stronger  than 
his  grandfather,  nor  does  he  work  for  longer  hours.  On  the  contrary 
liis  hours  of  work  are  fewer  on  the  whole.  Labor,  in  fact,  is  practi- 
cally not  progressive;  and  taken  by  itself  produces  do  more  today 
than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
causes  of  this  increment   are  these:  disco1  invention,  industrial 

management,  and  enterprise.       In  other  words  they  are  foives,  or  forms 
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of  human  exertion,  which,  in  their  more  efficacious  developments,  are 
the  monopoly  of  a  gifted  minority,  who  are  not  laborers  themselves, 
but  who  direct  and  stimulate  labor,  and  determine  its  methods,  and 
the  objects  on  which  it  is  to  be  concentrated.  It  is,  then,  practically 
to  the  exertions  of  men  like  these  that  the  entire  income  of  the 
richer  classes  and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  income  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  due,  under  existiDg  conditions,  in  countries  such  as  England 
and  America.  To  say  that  much  of  this  income  is  now  mere  inter- 
est on  capital,  and  is  not  the  direct  product  of  industrial  ability,  is 
either  not  to  the  point,  or  else  it  is  not  true.  For  the  capital  itself 
was  in  the  first  place  the  product  of  ability.  It  was  a  secretion  from 
an  increment  of  which  active  ability  was  the  cause :  and  was  secreted 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  some  further  increment.  Income 
from  capital  is,  to  the  man  who  receives  it  as  interest,  merely  income 
from  ability  at  second-hand  ;  and,  moreover,  capital  yields  any  income 
at  all  only  when  it  is  controlled  by  ability  in  addition  to  having  been 
accumulated  by  it.  The  close  connection  between  active  ability  and 
capital  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  (putting  land  out  of  the 
question)  90  per  cent  of  the  existing  capital  of  England  has  been 
produced  since  the  year  1812 — or,  to  put  the  matter  more  vividly, 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Gladstone:  and  the  connection  between 
the  two,  viz.,  ability  and  capital,  in  America  is  more  general  and  more 
obvious  still.  Thus,  the  income  of  the  rich,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the   special  tax    -  discussing,    is  essentially,  in  any  modern 

country,  an  income  which  is  produced  by  the  exceptional  abilities 
of  a  minority. 

w  thus  far,  u  of  the  crudities  <>f  their  predecessors  and 

a  section  of  their  contemporaries,  the  more  thoughtful  and  educated 

t,  day  are  learning  to  admit  the  truth  of  an 
argument  that  is  thus  urged  against  them  by  their  opponents.    They 

learning  to  discard  dldish  and   untenable  proposition  that 

ource  of  all,  four  existing  wealth,  and 

hint,  ?  of  ability  the  producers  of,  perhaps,  the 

of  it.  h   being  the  case  then,  I   pointed  out  in  my 

arti<  i        teal  'Quint  that  the  vital  ohange 

wlih-h  Sociali  m   a  i  and   declares  possible  la  not  the  formal 

change  of  placing  capital  in  the  ;  tate,  but  the  appropri 

of  the  larger  part  of  thai  income  which  the  exertions 

of  the  ability  of  the  minority  alone  enable  capital  to  produce:  and 

ich   radically  di  ontemporary  Socialism 
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from  individualism,  is  tlie  doctrine  that  the  men  of  ability  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  their  faeultios  when  by  far  the  larger  part  of  their  exist- 
ing motives  have  been  annihilated. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  how  complete  this  annihilation  would 
be.  It  would  not  merely  rob  a  man  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  capital  which  he  had  created  during  the  earlier 
part:  it  would  not  merely  prevent  him  from  bequeathing  this  capi- 
tal to  his  family;  but  whilst  leaving  him,  or  even  forcing  him,  to 
direct  the  use  of  it,  as  a  salaried  official  of  the  state,  it  would,  in 
addition  to  mulcting  him  of  the  rewards  of  success,  at  the  same  time 
liberate  him  from  the  responsibilities  of  failure.  In  any  state- 
industry,  such  as  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  the  managers,  under 
the  existing  system,  though  they  are  working  with  the  public  capi- 
tal, derive  the  capital  only  from  annual  grants  from  the  nation;  and 
their  expenditure,  therefore,  is  subject  to  constant,  if  not  very  skil- 
ful, control.  But  under  Socialism  the  situation,  in  this  respect,  would 
be  altogether  changed.  The  socialistic  state,  being  essentially  the 
universal  capitalist  and  paymaster,  would  never  have  to  ask  the  com- 
munity at  large  for  anything.  Whatever  capital  might  have  been 
ignorantly  or  carelessly  wasted,  the  state  would  replace  not  by  extract- 
ing it  from  the  personal  incomes  of  the  people,  but  by  the  simple 
process  of  retaining  it,  before  those  incomes  were  distributed;  and  the 
individual  director  of  labor,  through  whom  a  million  pounds  were 
dissipated,  would  be  no  worse  off  than  the  director  who  made  it  yield 
20  per  cent. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not  possible  here,  to  dwell  more 
minutely  on  this  particular  point.  It  is  enough  to  observe  shortly 
that  Socialism  would  benefit  only  the  majority  of  the  community, 
and  proposes  to  benefit  only  the  majority  of  the  community,  by  tak- 
ing from  the  minority  what  the  minority  at  present  enjoys — or,  in 
other  words,  what  the  minority  at  present  produces:  and  this  pro- 
gramme can  be  presented  as  a  possibility  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  minority  will  go  on  producing  it,  when  it  is  deliberately  deprived, 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  of  the  natural  rewards  which  are  the 
motives  of  its  present  exertions,  and  of  any  fear  of  disaster  which  is 
now  the  natural  penalty  of  failure.  Socialism,  then,  regarded  from 
the  outside,  is  essentially  the  appropriation  oi  all  capital  by  the  state, 
with  the  necessary  result,  and  the  specific  intention,  of  divorcing  the 
income  due  to  the  use  of  capital  from  the  persons  by  whom  the  capi- 
tal is  used,  or  by  whom  it  has  been  oi  lj   and  Social 
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when  we  regard  it  from  the  inside,  can  prove  itself  to  be  a  workable 
system  only  by  showing  experimentally  that  the  ability  which  uses 
capital  to  advantage  is  a  kind  of  faculty  which  will  be  developed  as 
carefully  as  it  is  now,  and  applied  as  intensely  as  it  is  now,  when  the 
specific  rewards  by  which  it  is  now  motived  have  been  annihilated. 
To  repeat  once  more  the  declaration  of  the  Fabian  essayist,  nothing 
is  Socialism,  as  a  system,  which  prolongs — still  less,  which  depends 
on  the  prolongation  of  "  the  life  of  private  capital  even  for  an  hour" : 
and  nothing  exhibits  Socialism  as  a  system  practically  workable, 
which  does  not  exhibit  ability  operating  with  undiminished  intensity 
in  the  absence  of  those  rewards  and  motives  which  private  capital 
offers  to  it. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  income-tax  as  it  at  present  exists  in 
England,  and  as  it  has  existed  since  1842 — the  tax  which  the  English 
Socialists  have  been  boasting  of  as  Socialism  in  action.  According 
to  their  own  definition  of  Socialism,  in  what  sense  is  it  socialistic?  It 
could  tend  only  to  the  formal  establishment  of  Socialism,  were  it  used 
as  a  means  of  extinguishing  private  enterprise,  by  establishing,  out 
of  its  proceeds,  state- enterprise  as  a  competitor.  But  it  has  never 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  nor  has  it  in  any  way  tended  to  subserve 
it.  And  next  comes  the  yet  more  important  point.  This  tax  could 
supply  us  with  an  exhibition  of  Socialism  in  action,  only  on  the  sup- 

tion  that  the  rewards  for  which  capitalists  and  men  of  enter- 
prise struggle  and  receive  in  its  absence,  were  by  its  imposition 
so  far  altered  in  their  character,  that  the  continued  exercise  of  abil- 
ity on  the  of  those  men  must  have  been  obviously  due  to 
motives  of  some  other  kind.  But  has  the  income-tax  in  England 
had  any  such  efl-  this?  Or  does  it  support  or  c\vn  suggest  any 
such  conclusion?  Both  of  I  questions  must  be  answered  by 
the  ■  incom]  og  and  absolute  n<  ;  and  little  as  they 
the  fa<-t,  nobody  ha         en  this  answer  with  more  vehe- 

oethantb  The  period  during  which  their 

inoiation  o!  I  I  bitter,  has  been  the 

■nod  whic  with  the  operation  of  the  t;i\  in  qti 

tion:  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  bavebeen  neverweary 
of  d<  •  iat  tin;  imposition  of  th<-  income-tax  has  had  no  effect 

•     r  in  altering  tl  •  I  the  reward  which  the  capitalis- 

animated  by  one 
mom.-  only:  and  the  motive  th<  ribe  in  such  well-known  and 

••ho,'  follov.  i  :   as  "  greed, "  as 
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"rapacity,"  as  "dividend  hunting,"  as  "the  worship  of  Mammon"; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  moments  of  a  singularly  perfunctory  charity 
that  they  admit  the  possibility  of  this  motive  being  mixed  with  any 
other.  The  income-tax,  therefore,  as  we  have  thus  far  known  it  in 
England,  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  efficacy  of  the  individualis- 
tic motive  or  to  show  that  there  is  any  other  calculated  to  take  its 
place.  And  yet  the  English  income-tax  is  a  tax  levied  only  on  the 
richer  classes,  and  within  certain  limits  it  is  graduated  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  incomes  on  which  it  falls.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  "  a  tax  on  rich  men,  acknowledged 
by  the  Government  to  be  a  tax  on  rich  men. " 

Now  what  is  thus  true  of  the  operation  of  the  income-tax  in  Eng- 
land, would,  be  true,  other  things  being  equal,  of  its  operation  in 
America.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Choate  was  not 
entirely  free  from  the  error  which  I  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks,  when  he  spoke  of  the  American  income-tax  as  being 
in  any  way  obviously  or  necessarily  a  step  in  the  socialistic  march. 
To  describe  it  in  this  way,  to  exhibit  it  under  this  light,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding calculated  rather  to  encourage  its  advocates,  than  to  fortify 
its  opponents.  It  may  be  a  right  doctrine  or  it  may  be  a  wrong 
doctrine  that  exceptionally  large  incomes  should  contribute  an  ex- 
ceptional percentage  of  taxation ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory 
of  it,  or  the  application,  that  is  necessarily  socialistic.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  rigid  conser- 
vatism, in  favor  of  graduated  taxation,  and  taxation  which  discrim- 
inates between  the  circumstances  of  various  classes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said,  for  instance,  in  favor  of  discriminating  between  the 
income  a  man  earns  by  the  direct  exertion  of  his  ability,  and  the 
income  which  he  receives  from  capital,  created  very  likely  by  his 
own  previous  exertions,  but  now  invested  in  some  enterprise  eon 
trolled  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  opposition  to 
all  these  views.  To  those  who  advocate  the  principle  of  equality  of 
sacrifice  and  declare  that  this  demands  on  the  part  of  the  rich  a  higher 
percentage  of  contribution  than  it  demands  of  the  poor,  or  who, 
adopting  a  somewhat  vague  but  by  no  means  untenable  ground, 
urge  that  those  who  profit  most  by  our  material  civilisation  arc 
under  exceptional  moral  obligations  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  mainte 
nance,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  rich,  as  a  whole,  in  ■  modern 

industrial  community,  make  an  exceptional  contribution  to  the  public 
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weal  already,  by  means  totally  different  to  an  income-tax,  and  in- 
comparably more  efficacious.  It  may  be  answered  with  the  most 
absolute  truth  that,  taking  the  capitalistic  classes  as  a  whole,  and 
examining  the  history  of  their  riches  during  the  present  century,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  entire  increase  in  the  income  of  the  wage- 
earners  is  a  part  of  the  increment  which  has  been  due  to  the  ability 
of  the  capitalists.  It  may  be  answered  that  owing  to  one  cause  or 
another, — whether  the  natural  action  of  competition,  or  the  powers 
which  the  wage -earners  have  acquired  through  combination  and 
trades-unionism, — no  new  industry,  no  improved  method  of  produc- 
tion, can  secure  a  great  fortune  for  the  man  who  initiates  and  con- 
ducts it  without  some  portion  of  the  new  wealth  thus  created  going 
sooner  or  later  to  swell  the  incomes  of  the  wage-earners.  It  may  be 
answered  that  every  general  rise  in  wages  is  an  indirect  contribution 
from  the  increment  produced  by  the  minority;  and  that  the  rich,  as 
a  body,  instead  of  paying  taxes  for  the  poor,  do  something  that  is 
much  better — that  they  constantly  increase  the  ability  of  the  poor  to 
pay  them.  Which  of  these  two  sets  of  arguments  may  be  the 
stronger,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here.  I  desire  only  to  point 
out  that  the  justice  and  advisability  of  an  income-tax  is  arguable  on 

indfl  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Socialism,  and  that 
rvative  may  argue  for,  as  plausibly  as  he  may  argue  against  it. 

But  her©,  if  the  reader  agrees  with  me  thus  far,  we  shall  find  that 
our  admission  has  brought  us  to  a  turning-point  in  our  discussion. 
We  shall  be  t  onsider  such  probabilities  as  those  indicated 

\fr.  Choate  id  that  were  it  pronounced  constitutional  in 

the  United  S*  \  the  ii  1  of  rich  men,  whilst  the  incomes 

of  others  were  >mmunistic  march  would  go  on,  and  five 

of  20  ild  be  imposed  on  incomes  above 

i   doll.v  :etically,  without  doubt,  such 

a  mull  would  be  possible;  but  Mr.  Choate  need  not  have  stopped 
where  he  did.     The  of    aoh  a  ]>i<  ion  would  be, 

'    in  a  :'■  :it,   of   the    rich    man's    income 

ii.   but  the  whole       What    thru,   from   the   conserwit  i  \  e 

point  of  vi<  light  of  considerations 

such  SI  tic 

What.  We   shall  say  that   :i    t:i\    on  rich 

nch   men.    if  defensible  or  IndefensibL         sording   t<>  its 
amount ;  and  if  •  told  that,  when  one  admit  the  principle, 

ill   l»e  yry  difficult  to  limit,  its  application,   we   shall    answer   that 
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this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  income-tax.  "We  shall 
answer  that  in  nearly  all  political  and  social  matters,  a  large  part  of 
all  sane  reasoning  must  be  quantitative;  and  that  religious  liberty, 
for  instance,  or  personal  liberty,  or  liberty  of  the  press,  though  we 
all  indorse  the  general  principles  involved  in  them,  can  be  realized 
only  by  the  application  of  those  principles  being  limited.  Personal 
liberty  is  possible  only  when  the  law  prevents  it  from  being  com- 
plete. A  religion  is  not  tolerated,  if  it  enjoins  polygamy  or  canni- 
balism; and  a  newspaper  is  liable  to  prosecution,  if  it  should  publish 
libels  or  obscenities.  With  regard  to  these  matters  it  may  be  said 
that  public  opinion  has  shown  itself  capable  of  deciding  the  extent  to 
which  principles  should  be  applied ;  but  were  the  principle  once  ad- 
mitted of  imposing  an  income-tax  on  the  rich,  would  public  opinion 
exhibit  an  equal  wisdom  ?  What  is  there  to  guide  it  in  fixing  the 
necessary  limit?  And  what  sanction  is  there  in  the  nature  and 
structure  of  society  capable  of  restraining  it,  should  this  limit  be 
ever  passed? 

Were  the  socialistic  theory  correct,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed 
that  no  such  restraint  would  be  possible.  What  Mr.  Choate  calls  "  the 
communistic  or  socialistic  march"  would  go  on:  and,  except  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  rich  classes  themselves,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
adduce  any  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on.  Let  me  explain  this 
point  clearly.  The  Socialists  regard  the  aggregate  of  any  material 
income,  alike  in  its  amount  at  the  moment  and  in  its  past  and  prospec- 
tive growth,  as  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  existence  of 
so  many  human  beings,  without  any  regard  to  the  motives  by  which 
those  human  beings  are  actuated.  In  particular,  they  regard  the 
income  of  the  rich  classes  as  an  annual  product,  the  production  of 
which  would  be  as  little  affected  by  their  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  entire  constitution  of  society,  as  it  would  be  were  it  the 
image  of  Diana,  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Thus,  in  the 
u  Fabian  Essays,"  we  have  one  of  the  enlightened  writers — a  man 
by  the  way  of  real  talents  and  education — seriously  ealeulating  that 
the  state,  if  it  appropriated  all  private  capital,  would,  out  of  the  in- 
come at  present  going  to  the  rich,  at  once  have,  to  quote  his  own 
exquisite  language,  "five  hundred  million  pounds,  to  dump  down  on 
the  counter."  Now  were  this  really  the  case — were  the  existing 
incomes  of  the  rich  a  kind  of  perennial  manna — there  is  obviously 
nothing  to  prevent  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  ultimately  ftp 
propriating  the  whole,  and  dividing   it  amongst  themselves.      liut  as 
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I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  article,  this  view  of  the 
case  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  facts.  The  production  of  the 
incomes  of  the  rich,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  dependent,  as  the  Social- 
ists themselves  are  learning  theoretically  to  admit,  on  the  exertions 
of  those  men  of  exceptional  talent,  who  would  be  the  most  impor- 
tant, though  not  the  only,  sufferers,  were  this  income  appreciably 
diminished.  And  this  income  being  the  motive  of  their  exertions, 
as  it  is  their  natural  reward  and  their  product,  would,  did  taxation 
appreciably  diminish  it,  be  diminished  as  a  motive  power;  and  the 
exertions  now  motived  by  it,  would  diminish  along  with  it.  An 
income-tax.  therefore,  has  its  natural  limit  (though  what  this  limit  is 
cannot  be  precisely  determined  a  priori)  at  the  point  where  it  would 
begin  to  appreciably  diminish  the  value  of  the  reward  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  producers  of  the  taxed  income  exert  themselves.  Here  we 
have  a  fact  inherent  in  human  nature,  which  supplies  us  with  a  nat- 
ural limit  beyond  which  taxation  of  the  rich  cannot  be  carried  with- 
out defeating  its  own  object. 

But  this  natural  limit  is  by  no  means  the  only  natural  limit.     In 

addition  to  the  limit  which  depends  on  the  natural  action  of  Ability, 

there  is  a  corresponding  limit  which  depends  on  the  natural  action  of 

Labor.      The  laborer  is  motived  to  labor  by  the  expectation  of  the 

f  his  labor,  just  as  the  able  man  is  motived  to  the  direction 

of  labor  by  the  expectation  of  the  products  of  his  Ability:  and  just 

will  be  crippled  if  the  reward  offered  is  less  than  the  exer- 

demanded,  so  will   Labor  be  crippled   if  the  reward  offered  is 

ftter  than  the  value  of  the  exertion  contributed.      The  point  I  have 

alt  with  was  the  amount  of  the  income-tax.     The  point  with 

whic  .  J     DQ  deal:  v  is  th<  to  which  the  tax  is  to  be  applied. 

If  it  is  i  tribution  to  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 

state,  and  for  the  only  of  such  duties  as  the  state  under- 

pi  01   Other  of   two  things  will   happen.      The 

ther  be  le  tax  amongst  many;  or  it  will 

v,  by  which  the  total  existing  public  expei 
will  b  In  this  latter  would  inevitably  sink, 

m  proportion  to  the  which  living  would  1  pened  for 

the  ,    and   thus   indirectly   the   w:  men   would   bear 

their  share  of  t:               and  in  either  the  amount  of  the  tax 

imited              dow,  byth  of  the  publio  service. 

But  this  is  not  1           i  which  we  hai  to  consider.     We  have 

ibility  of  the  inc  i  d  beyond 
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the  limits  thus  assigned  to  it:  and  were  it  so  increased,  it  would  be 
increased  for  one  purpose  only — namely,  supplying  the  state  with  a 
fund,  which,  instead  of  being  employed  in  any  of  the  services  which 
the  state  now  performs,  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, be  given  back  to  the  wage-earning  classes  generally.  Now 
waiving  the  whole  question  of  the  effect  already  described,  which 
the  abstraction  of  this  sum  from  the  rich  would  have  upon  ability 
and  enterprise,  let  us  consider  merely  how  it  would  affect  the  wage- 
earners.  If  it  were  merely  distributed  amongst  them  as  an  addition 
to  their  present  wages,  it  would  be  given  to  them  either  on  account 
of  the  work  which  they  now  perform,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  that  work,  on  the  supposition  that  the  employers  do  not 
pay  them  a  fair  amount  for  it;  or  else,  it  would  be  given  them  as  a 
present,  independently  of  their  performing  any  specific  work  at  all. 
Now  in  the  former  case,  the  results  would  not  essentially  differ  from 
those  of  a  successful  strike ;  but  this  is  a  case  which  we  need  not 
seriously  consider.  A  distribution  of  this  kind  of  bonus  by  the 
state  amongst  the  classes  who  are  already  earning  regular  wages, 
would  be  practically,  though  not  theoretically,  impossible;  and  it 
would  also  be  superfluous,  since  the  wage-earners  are  able,  by  com- 
bination amongst  themselves,  to  achieve  a  similar  result  in  a  far  more 
direct  way.  But  such  an  employment  of  a  fund  derived  from  in- 
come-tax is  not  worth  considering,  for  a  yet  simpler  reason — namely, 
that  it  is  not  the  sort  of  employment  contemplated  by  the  extremists, 
who  advocate  such  a  tax.  Such  persons — by  whatever  names  they  call 
themselves — Socialists,  Communists,  or  Populists — demand  such  a 
tax  not  in  the  interests  of  the  wage-earners  who  are  highly  organized, 
whose  wages  are  high,  and  those  whose  work  is  regular;  they  de- 
mand it  especially  and  specifically  in  the  interests  of  those  who  find 
for  their  work  an  irregular  market  only,  who  can  command  for  it 
only  a  very  low  price,  or  who  cannot  or  will  not  find  any  market  for 
it  at  all.  The  position  of  these  extremists  is  constantly  expressed  in 
England  by  the  saying  that  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
compel  "  the  classes  which  possess  most  of  the  superfluities  of  lift-  to 
relieve,  out  of  their  abundance,  the  classes  which  want  most  of  the 
necessaries":  and  the  Attorney -General  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
defence  of  the  proposed  tax,  has  distinctly  admitted  that  the  extreme 
section  of  its  American  advocates — the  section  to  whieh  he  himself 
mainly  appealed — holds  views  precisely  similar.  I'  is  oommoo 
knowledge,"   said  the   Attorney  General,  *'  that    corporations    are 
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successful  an  agency  for  the  conduct  of  business  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  that  a  large  section  of  the  community  views  them  with 
intense  disfavor,  as  malicious  and  cunningly  devised  inventions  for 
making  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. "  1 

The  practical  meaning  of  this  statement  is,  that  the  principal  use 
which  the  extreme  advocates  of  a  tax  on  the  rich  would  make  of  the 
fund  derived  from  it  would  be  to  redress  the  wrong  which  the  em- 
ploying classes  are  supposed  to  do  to  a  certain  section  of  the  laboring 
classes,  that  section  being  the  section  whose  means  of  livelihood  have 
not  only  not  increased,  but  have — so  it  is  alleged — diminished.  Now 
the  only  section  of  the  community  to  whom  this  description  has  even 
a  plausible  application  is  obviously  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering 
section  of  England;  and  in  both  countries,  this  section,  taken  as  a 
whole,  suffers  from  similar  causes.  It  suffers  because  the  labor  which 
its  members  are  capable  of  performing  has  a  lower  market  value  than 
that  of  the  more  efficient  workers;  or  because  less  of  it  is  required, 
so  that  their  employment  is  intermittent:  or  because  at  the  moment, 
none  of  it  is  required,  so  that  they  have  no  employment  at  all.  In 
any  case  the  essential  feature  of  their  situation  is  this — that  the 
market  value  of  the  labor  they  are  capable  of  performing  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  livelihood:  and  the  essential 
nature  of  the  proposed  remedy  is,  that  the  fund  which  the  state  has 
appropriated  from  the  income  of   the  rich  shall  be  given  to  these 

1  A  more  monstrous  and  at  the  same  time  feeble  argument  than  this,  it  is 

not  possible  to  imagine.     Tho  Attorney-General  does  not  argue  from  facts,  or 

from  what  ho  i-^  himself  prepared  to  represent  as  facts,  but  merely  from  a 

C  about  Cacti  entertained  by  "a  large  section  of  the  community."  Such  and 
men  a  tax  should  \>>    In  'rations,  ho  says,  not  because  they  really 

I  i'h  an  effect,  but  because  tfae  most  ignorant,  the  most  hysterical, 

th<-  most  Inefficient,  and  possibly  the  most  unfortunate  n  ction  of  the  population 

thini  affect      He   might   as   well   argue    that  the   law  ought 

ootnpulsorily  to  alter  the  vrhole  art  and  science  of  navigation,  i  l  certain 

on  of  the  population  wai   nfficiently  Ignorant  to  disbelieve  In  the  science  of 

Andes  to  the  belief  itself,  to  which  the  Attorney  Qeneral  refers, 

what  is  ill    That  corporation!  are  I   for  the  purpose  of  making  the  rich 

richer,  who  doubn  '    This  Is  the  object  of  all  capitalistic  enterprise,  when  it  ins 

I  tain  point .      I'.ut  as  to  the  InCTl  thepOOT  poorer, 

thin  is  an  Ignorant  belief,  srhich  Is  contradicted  by  the  entire  history  and  the 
entire ns  n   industrial  progress.     Were  it  true,  in  «,  country  like 

England,   wages  as  a    whole  would  fall   a*  the  total  a-  -.  ^..|  to    income  tax  rose 
i,  they  have  both  ri  en  to  whilst  as  to  the  statement 

that  men  of  enterprise  and  capital  take  the  trouble  to  organize  industry  with  the 
cunning  and  malicious  purpose  of  making  pooi  people  poorer,  this  is  a  pie. 
truly  w<  :  an  ill  tempered  child  in  the  qui  • 
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men,  not  because  they  are  able  to  render  any  equivalent  for  it  in 
labor,  but  because  they  are  not  able  to  do  so.  That  is  to  say,  the 
American  Populists,  to  whose  support  and  whose  views  the  Attornev- 
General  attached  such  special  importance,  desire  an  income-tax  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  fund  which  the  state  should  administer  on  the 
principle  that  every  man  and  his  family  have  a  right  to  be  kept  at 
the  expense  of  the  rich,  in  precise  proportion  as  they  appear  to  be 
unable  to  keep  themselves. 

Now  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  such  a  principle 
as  this?  Were  human  nature  something  quite  different  from  what  it 
is,  did  every  man  naturally  desire  to  work  his  utmost,  were  not  his 
natural  tendency,  as  Mr.  Henry  George  has  naively  admitted,  to  shirk 
work,  this  method  of  free  relief  might  work  well  enough.  But  hu- 
man nature  being  what  it  is,  the  result  of  such  a  system  would  be  to 
increase  the  very  evil  which  its  advocates  imagine  that  it  would  cure. 
To  say  this  is  to  enunciate  no  mere  deduction.  It  is  to  state  a  fact 
which  has  been  verified  by  the  most  ample  experience,  and  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  I  have  said  that  the  income-tax,  as  thus  far  levied 
in  England,  shows  that  such  a  tax  need  not  have  any  of  the  tenden- 
cies imputed  to  it  by  those  who  attack  it  as  necessarily  socialistic. 
But  an  experiment  was  made  in  England  to  which  such  criticisms 
would  be  far  more  applicable :  and  this  was  the  English  poor-law, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century.  The  poor-rates  at 
that  period  actually  did  rise  like  the  steps  of  what  Mr.  Choate  calls 
"  the  communistic  march" ;  and  they  were  applied  on  principles 
almost  precisely  similar  to  those  held  by  the  American  Populist  of 
to-day.  And  what  was  the  result?  It  increased  misery  and  pauperism 
to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  conceivable,  and  inflicted  a  blow  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  from  the  evil  effects  of  which,  in 
spite  of  all  their  subsequent  progress,  they  have,  as  Professor  Mar- 
shall— no  lover  of  the  Capitalist — admits,  not  wholly  recovered. 

Here  then — apart  from  all  constitutional  questions — are  the  esses 
tial  characteristics  of  an  income-tax,  or  "  a  tax  on  rich  men,  acknowl- 
edged by    the    Government  to  be  a  tax  on  rich    men."     Thcv    are 
characteristics  which  depend  on  two  things  or  sets  of  things — first,  the 
amount  of  the  tax   ami  its  consequent  results  on  the  classes  h 
which  it  is  taken;   second,  on  the  use  of  the   fund  to  which   the   pro 
ceeds  of  the  tax  are  applied,  and  its  consequent  results  either  on   the 
community  generally,  or  on  the  special   classes   for  whose   presumed 
benefit  it  is  expended.      If  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  oulv  to  the   pur- 
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poses  of  ordinary  government,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England  hith- 
erto, the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  necessarily  strictly  limited ;  and 
its  results,  whether  bad  or  good,  as  compared  with  other  methods  of 
taxation,  will  not  be  revolutionary.  If  the  amount  exceeds  this 
limit,  and  if  the  surplus  is  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  wages  for  work  actually  done,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  this  work,  such  a  tax  will  affect  labor  only  as  a  rise  of  wages 
would  affect  it  brought  about  by  a  successful  strike;  but  it  will,  if 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  tend  to  paralyze  enterprise,  and  extin- 
guish the  incomes  from  which  it  is  taken,  just  as  an  extortionate  rate 
of  wages  will  do,  when  a  strike  enables  the  wage-earners  for  the  time 
being  to  command  it.  Many  industries  in  many  localities  in  England 
have  been  absolutely  extinguished  or  driven  elsewhere  by  this  means. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fund  in  question  be  used  to  give  wages 
without  reference  to  the  labor  performed,  or  in  the  inverse  ratio  to 
its  market  value,  it  would  not  only  cripple  Ability  but  paralyze 
Labor  also. 

But  in  no  case  would  the  tax  be  really  socialistic,  in  the  sense  that 

would  ever  tend  to  inaugurate  the  regime  of  Socialism,  or  to  put  in 

practice  any  one  of  its  principles:  and,  I  repeat,  it  seems  to  me  a 

singularly  mistaken  policy  to  Hatter  the  classes  leavened  by  socialistic 

or  populistic  sympathies,  by  attributing  this  tax  to  a  tendency  it  does 

not  possess.      There  are  many  misfortunes  possible  to  a  state,  on  this 

side  of  Socialism,  and  far  more  likely  to  fall  upon  it;  and  they  are 

confused  wit!  .'ism  because,  when  they  are  judged  of  merely  by 

the  eye.  they  ;.  lie  in  the  direct  and  most  obvious  road  to  it; 

but  the  truth  is  that  they  do  so  only  in  the  way  in  which  a  bog  may 

appear  to  I  ad  to  a   rainbow,  because   it   happens  to  lie  directly 

Ivefl  and  the   rainbow.      The   real    danger  that  menaces 

society  qov  realization  of  Socialism,  but  Ignorant  attempts 

it.     Of  all  d<-vi<  accomplishing  the  transition  to  that 

impossible  rivist  Utopia  of  which  Socialism  dreams,  a  progres- 

though  superficially  the  most  specious,  is  the  one 

d  to  bring  society  so  much  as  a  i  arei  to  it:  but  it 

is  one  of  the  •         alculated,  if  administered  by  persons  who  believe 

m  of  ti  i toial  system,  not 

:"   the  rich,   but  to  the  incalculably   greater    injury 

of  all  the  rest  of  the  oommunil 

I  <-r  populi  ally  runs  high  enough,  and  is 

HuflicientU  rfuJ  in  America,  to  make  it  likely  that  it  would  die- 
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tate  the  amount,  and  direct  the  use  of  an  income-tax,  were  such  a  tax 
to  be  levied  on  the  incomes  of  rich  men,  then  the  country  is  no  doubt 
to  be  congratulated,  should  it  be  saved  by  its  Constitution  from  being 
injured  by  those  of  its  citizens  who  of  all  types  of  men  are  the  most 
incompetent  to  conduct  affairs :  but  the  injury  they  would  inflict 
would  be  the  establishment  of  no  new  order;  it  would  be  simply  the 
temporary,  but  disastrous,  dislocation  of  the  old.  To  understand  the 
true  nature  of  Socialism  and  the  force  it  represents,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  within  certain  limits  it  is  the  cry  of  some  genuine  suffering, 
or  malaise,  for  which  we  may  hope  to  find  remedies:  but  we  must 
remember  also  that,  regarded  as  a  reasonable  system,  it  has  been,  and 
is,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  article,  the  system  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  talents  in  other  respects,  have  been  wholly  incompe- 
tent to  direct  or  to  further  the  production  of  the  wealth  which  they 
aim  at  redistributing.  Indeed,  if  Socialism  had  not  been  essentially 
the  system  of  the  incompetent,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  the  sys- 
tem of  the  whole  world. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 
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Ox  the  20th  of  June,  1885,  a  number  of  friends  devoted  to  Ger- 
man literature  assembled  at  the  "  Armbrust"  in  Weimar.  The 
majority  were  from  the  old  home  of  Goethe,  others  from  Jena  or 
Berlin :  I  had  hastened  from  Vienna.  The  house  of  Goethe  had  at 
length  opened  its  doors;  no  rusty  bolts  now  barred  the  literary  re- 
mains of  our  greatest  poet.  A  noble  princess  had  accepted  this 
inheritance  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  national  duty,  and  had  bidden  us 
invite  the  admirers  of  Goethe  from  over  sea  and  land  to  establish  a 
Society  which  should  duly  cherish  the  many  associations  connected 
with  his  name,  and,  by  its  mere  existence,  stem  the  tide  of  degeneracy 
prevalent  in  the  aesthetic  culture  of  to-day. 

Goethe's  last  grandson,  Walter,  had  died  on  the  18th  of  April, 
some  years  after  the  deaths  of  his  elder  brother  Wolfgang  and  of  the 
charming  Alma.  Being  all  unmarried,  the -race  of  Goethe  perished 
with  them.  They  bore  their  great  name  with  a  pride  that  was  not 
onmingled  with  martyrdom.  Their  thoughts  dwelt  continually  upon 
theii  grandfather;  yet  they  avoided  conversation  about  him  with  out- 

dreaded  indiscreet  curiosity  or  demands  upon  their  literary  re- 
e,  and  resented  the  sinking  of  their  individuality  in  the  term 

Ichildrt  Various  household  i  and  the  pressure  of  an 

arbitrary  guardianship  had  destroyed  their  youth  and  their  enjoyment 
of  life.      Realizing  the  force  of  u  noblesse  oblige,"  they  strove  to  honor 
their  name  by  distinguished    achievements    in    various   lines:    but 
ter,    tl  lician,    was    never   more    than   a   dilettante;   and   the 

gifted  Wolfgang — a  scientifically  educated   historian,  especially    well 

in  the    Italian   humanities — courted    in    vain    the   muses  whose 

abundance    had     been    DOUTi  i    lavishly    upon    another    Wolfgang 

I        the.       When    in   Weimar,   where  the    Duke    held    them    in   almost 

rd,  they  lived  most,  plainly  in  the  little,  low  mansarde 

formerly    A  and   Ottilie    von   Goethe  had    hospitably 

the    old    gentleman    in    rooms    now    kept    obstinately  closed 

with   the   exception   of   those   rented   below.     The  "  Solve"   which 

marked    ti,  mockery    to    many,  and  an 
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uncanny,  desolate  silence  enveloped  the  house  on  whose  portal  Goethe 
had  inscribed  these  hospitable  lines: 

"  Warura  steben  Sie  davor? 
1st  nicht  Thure  da  imd  Thor? 
Kamen  Sie  getrost  herein, 
Wiirden  wohl  empfangen  sein." 

Desiring  fervently  to  enter  this  sanctuary  I  rang  the  bell  one  day, 
provided  with  a  strong  letter  of  introduction  from  the  bookseller 
Frommann,  of  Jena,  who  had  run  in  and  out  here  as  a  boy  and  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Minna  Herzlieb,  the  "  Ottilie"  of  the  "  Elec- 
tive Affinities,"  yet  I  was  refused  admittance  like  scores  of  others 
who  in  the  course  of  years  had  hopelessly  knocked  at  the  door. 
Negotiations  with  the  Frankfort  Assembly  for  the  purchase  of  the 
house  and  its  contents  were  futile.      To-day  we  say  "  Gott  set  Dank /" 

An  old  Austrian  priest,  the  friend  of  Frau  von  Goethe,  occasion- 
ally published — and  not  in  a  way  to  make  the  nation  grateful — a  few 
bundles  of  letters  which  had  been  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
grandchildren,  but  no  one  ever  imagined  how  admirably  these  re- 
signed beings  had  provided  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  investigation  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  spread 
further  and  more  scientifically.  Salomon  Hirzel,  a  clever  bookseller 
in  Leipzig,  the  high -priest  of  the  so-called  "  Stillen  Gemeinde,"  ably 
administered  his  own  costly  collection  of  Goethe  manuscripts  and 
prints.  Aided  by  his  friend  Michael  Berneys,  the  philologist,  orator, 
and  critic,  he  produced  a  comprehensive  library  as  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the  youthful  Goethe.  In  Berlin,  Hermann  Grimm  made  his 
artistic  and  far-sighted  observations;  then  Wilhelm  Scherer  took  up 
the  search;  while  Gustave  von  Loeper,  a  high  Prussian  official,  con- 
secrated every  moment  free  from  his  superintendence  of  the  Royal 
Archives  to  the  supervision  of  the  Goethe  archives,  and  particularly 
of  the  lyrics,  in  his  possession.  Adolph  Scholl,  at  Weimar,  became 
the  editor  of  the  Goethe  letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  an  office  executed 
by  him  with  extraordinary  taste,  tact,  and  exactitude.  I  can  fairly 
say  that  the  opening  of  the  Goethe  archives,  instead  of  coming  too 
late,  occurred  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  testamentary  decisions  of  the  last  of  the  house  of  Goethe  re- 
flect honor  and  credit  on  both  his  own  and  his  brother's  name. 
They  remain  silent,  concerning  the  fortune  into  which  their  mother 
had  made  immense  inroada,  but  which  they  built  up  again,  permit- 
ting   it  to  pass  to  the  heirs-at-law    (the   families    Henokel  Donners- 
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marck  and  Vulpius  being  approved  by  the  court  as  such),  and  occupied 
themselves  with  what  was  really  a  precious  Goethe  heritage, — the 
scenes  of  his  life  in  Weimar,  the  collections  of  the  naturalist  and  art-pa- 
tron, and  the  papers  belonging  to  their  great  progenitor.  The  house, 
with  the  collections,  fell  to  the  Duchy  of  Weimar;  the  archives  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  Sophie,  Princess  Eoyal  of  Holland.     The  will  read: 

"May  her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  accept  this  legacy,  or,  I  may 
better  say,  this  bequest  of  Goethe,  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  as  a  proof 
of  deeply  felt,  because  deeply  grounded,  confidence." 

The  exalted  frame  of  mind  in  which  we  met  on  the  20th  of  June 
may  therefore  be  understood.  Herr  von  Loeper,  under  the  effect  of 
an  intense  emotion,  poured  out  descriptions  of  the  treasures  which  he 
had  first  brought  to  light  from  a  long  concealment;  Scherer,  who 
discoursed  upon  several  autograph  manuscripts  with  his  usual  Aus- 
trian vivacity,  sketched  a  working  programme  for  us;  Kuno  Fischer, 
from  Heidelberg,  the  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
quoted  the  significant  lines,  "  To  own  what  is  inherited  from  your 
fathers,  it  must  be  won."  We  took  a  special  pride  in  the  presence 
of  several  graybeards  who  had  known    the  brightness  of  Goethe's 

9, — at  their  head  Stichling,  the  first  Minister  of  Weimar,  the 
grandson    of    Herder.      The    Grand    Duke,    whose    birth  had  been 

■ted  by  Goethe  with  felicitous  congratulations,  and  who  had  ever 
been  the  M         taa  of  art  and  science,  we  made   the  protector  of  the 

!y  founded  Bociety.  The  Chief  Justice  came  from  Stuttgart,  a 
man  closely  associated  with  later  German -Prussian  history.  In  1848 
.  v.i<-  Frankfort  National  Assembly,  when  he  vainly 
proffered  the  imperial  crown  to  the  visionary  Frederick  William  IV. 
In  ls7<».  with  better  fortune,  he  went  on  a  similar  errand  to  King 
William  at  Versailles.     1  ident  of  t\     German   Reichs- 

a  man  of  worth  rioquenoe,  po       led  of  a  thorough  judicial 

and  political  I  by  a  life  rich  in  experience,  he  bore  in 

nun  q<3  the  labors  of  office,  our 

BBitli  •  Even  in  old  age  he  found  pleasure  in  reading 

day.       Tii    1  ^      I  a  precocious  youu  ,r  ,,f  |1111(. 

be  and  participated  in  his  birthday  festiri- 

I      the*  man  we  chose  to  he  our  president. 

'1    •    :- 1  I  of  June  il-stirring  day.     Conducted  by  the 

director  of  (he   M  md,   we  entered  the  home  <,f  Goethe, 

ed  to  hi  much  affected  as  we  stood  in  the  simple 
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workroom  and  modest  bedroom  where  the  consecration  of  death 
seemed  yet  to  linger.  The  Grand  Duchess  announced  my  appointment 
as  director  of  her  archives,  and  I  accordingly  tendered  my  resignation 
as  professor  in  the  high-school  at  Vienna;  henceforth,  instead  of  lec- 
turing to  a  crowd  of  living  students,  to  hold  communion  in  the  Castle 
of  Weimar  with  mute  but  eloquent  records,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
a  comprehensive  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Goethe.  Loeper  and 
Scherer  were  associated  with  me  in  this  task,  but  Scherer,  exhausted 
by  excessive  labor,  was  torn  from  us  while  in  his  early  prime.  The 
chair  of  learning  which  he  left  vacant  in  Berlin  was  offered  to  me, 
and  the  work  in  Weimar  has  since  1887  been  governed  by  Bernard 
Suphan,  one  of  our  most  proficient  historians  of  literature,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  resurrection  of  the  creations  and  sketches  of  Herder. 

As  is  generally  known,  Goethe,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous 
triumph  of  his  youth  achieved  in  "  Gotz"  and  "Werther,"  demon- 
strated the  greatest  repugnance,  during  his  entire  lifetime,  to  publish- 
ing his  poetry  and  more  intimate  writings  for  the  benefit  of  a  general 
public  whom  he  held  in  low  esteem.  The  first  ten  years  in  Weimar 
represent  an  almost  total  disappearance  from  the  public  eye.  He 
offered  his  creations,  like  low,  soft  music,  to  a  little  confidential  com- 
pany, or  to  the  two  human  beings  then  most  devoted  to  him — Frau 
von  Stein  and  Herder, — for  personal  enjoyment  and  exchange  of  sym- 
pathetic thought.  Those  beyond  this  circle  might  well  consider  his 
poetry  a  mere  explosion  of  youth,  disappearing  like  fireworks,  and 
strangled  in  the  distractions  of  court  life  and  the  functions  of  the 
privy  councillor.  Goethe  himself  was  appreciative  of  the  mutual 
benefit  and  disadvantage  of  his  new  position,  and  would  sigh  from  his 
soul,  "Oh!  thou  sweet  Poetry!"  until  finally  the  poet's  vocation 
was  rescued  in  a  flight  to  Italy,  that  second  birth  in  which  he 
showed  the  public,  with  the  first  legitimate  edition  of  his  works, 
that  he  had  been  a  grub-worm  only  to  reappear  as  a  brilliant  butterfly. 
He  published  his  personal  lyrics,  dealing  with  his  life,  lows,  and 
sufferings,  with  peculiar  repugnance.  The  appearance  of  a  counter- 
feit edition,  bold  and  impertinent  as  it  was,  then  unhappily  a  pract 
ble  abuse,  shocked  him  much  less  than  did  the  actual  fact  of  putting 
private  matters  before  the  world.  Healthy  and  energetio,  he  always 
felt  it  an  outrage  that  poetry  should  be  made  to  order,  an  idea  which 
he  presents  in  the  dedication  and  the  theatrical  prologue  to  M  Faust," 
where  he  shows  the  poet,  whose  pathology  u  TaBBo"  discovers  to  the 

in  mutest  detail,  to  be  deeply  eh  -If  contained,  and  an  ou\\  too 
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readily  embarrassed  inhabitant  of  some  quiet  hermitage  whence  it  is 

possible  to  ignore  the  world.     He  prefaces  a  volume  of  poems  with 

these  lines: 

"  Wie  nimmt  ein  leidenshaftlich  Stamrneln 
Geschrieben  sich  so  seltsam  ans  ! 
Nun  soil  ich  gar  von  Haus  zu  Haus 
Die  losen  Blatter  alle  sammeln?" 

But  the  confession  should  be  placed  opposite: 

"  Dichter  lieben  nicht  zu  schweigen 
Wollen  sich  der  Menge  zeigen." 

Gradually  the  fear  that  the  children  of  his  soul  would  be  pro- 
faned by  rough  or  cruel  hands  yielded  to  a  grandiose  calm  and  to  a 
desire  to  create  literature  worthy  of  an  entire  world ;  and  his  last 
novel,  written  by  a  hand  palsied  with  age,  invited  humanity  to  meet, 
irrespective  of  rank  or  country,  in  a  noble  international  assembly. 

Little  by  little  Goethe  became  historical.  A  future  and  contem- 
porary public  were  to  look  into  the  movement  of  his  life  and  thought; 
to  comprehend  his  personality  from  its  development;  to  understand 
his  work  and  tendencies  from  the  individuality  of  the  man,  and  his 
fortunes  from  what  he  had  lived  and  learned,  from  both  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  It  was  his  habit  to  preserve  every  document,  but,  un- 
happily, he  burned  the  entire  accumulated  correspondence  of  his 
youth  in  1792,  consigning  to  the  flames  an  enormous  quantity  of  half- 
finished  work,  [ssuing  manifestoes,  like  one  of  the  great  Powers, 
delivering  his  opinions  on  questions  then  agitating  the  world,  repudi- 

I  by  the  youth  of  the  country  as  a  cold  and  cynical  old  man,  he 
held  his  intellectual  court  at  Weimar.  Nothing  human  was  foreign 
to  him.  He  had  in  fact  to  separate  himself  from  much  in  which  he 
felt  a  supreme  interest;  but  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work,  and 
the  d  bution  of  time,  enabled  him  to  remain  at  home,  both 

;  productive,  in  many  departments  of  science.  His 
mineralogical,  gical,  and  botanical  collections  are  worthy  of  a 

small  university.      Drawing!  and  pictun  antique 

statu  •  Italian   majolica,  plaques  and  medallions,  show  the 

i*n  ••'.•;.  he's  house  to-da  skill  of  this  friend  of 

the  fine  art  .  and   how,  with  his  m  ,  he  outstripped  the 

colle  vlio    pr  1     money    without    taste.      Tn    familiar    lines 

!  he  inherited  from  his  father"-      /  I     Fiihren." 

1      '  chan  loped  in    his  older  years,    touched 

with  le  of  pedantr   whi  not  alien  to  his  youth.,  and  which 
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the  ignorant  alone  could  think  mere  "  /Sturm  und  Drang. "  The 
household  accounts  of  his  father  are  still  in  our  possession,  where  we 
find  both  large  and  small  expenditures  of  the  son  laboriously  entered 
by  the  councillor.  We  have,  too,  the  account-books  kept  by  Goethe 
during  his  entire  sojourn  at  Weimar,  a  conscientious  register  of  the 
expenditures  of  his  servants,  his  mistress,  and  his  wife  Christiane. 

So  great  was  the  ingrafted  sense  of  order,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ardently  desired  journey  to  Italy,  or  amid  some  warlike  disturbance, 
Goethe  would  interrupt  a  train  of  thought  to  note  down  a  few  pfen- 
nigs spent  in  postage.  This  exactitude  and  increasing  tranquillity 
are  compatible  with  the  fact  that  Goethe  could  enter  in  his  diary,  side 
by  side  with  a  description  of  the  last  dying  agonies  of  his  wife,  the 
account  of  an  illumination  of  the  palace  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time;  or  that  he  had  had  bound  the  parcel  of  papers  "Acta  privaia, 
touching  the  death  of  my  son,"  which  contained  intelligence  of  the 
malady,  its  continued  stages,  and  the  condolences  received  on  the 
death  of  his  only  son  in  far-distant  Kome.  He  kept  a  memorandum  of 
what  he  had  each  day  to  accomplish;  every  moment  was  occupied. 
On  one  occasion  he  discovered  inscribed  in  his  grandchild's  album 
the  sentimental  axiom  of  Jean  Paul :  "  Man  has  only  two  and  a 
half  minutes:  one  to  laugh,  one  to  cry,  and  in  the  third  he  dies." 
He  became  furious  at  this  trifling,  and,  in  extemporaneous  verse, 
wrote  beneath:  "  The  hour  has  sixty  minutes,  the  day  over  a  thou- 
sand; let  the  boy  bethink,  therefore,  how  much  he  may  accomplish." 

If  not  reading,  writing,  or  dictating,  he  was,  similarly  with  most 
great  men, — like  Bismarck  or  Luther, — ready  to  converse.  Above 
every  one  else,  the  faithful  Eckermann  caught  the  reflection  of  this 
mental  activity,  which  touched  the  merest  trifle,  or  pierced  the  clouds, 
like  a  clear  mirror;  and  his  publication  of  the  conversations  with 
Goethe  has  produced  a  species  of  immense  phonograph.  The  diaries 
attest  the  absolute  reliability — never,  however,  questioned — of  those 
notes,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  simplicity  of  Goethe's  self-contempla- 
tion and  the  revision  by  him  of  particular  parts.  He  consulted  this 
devoted,  well-schooled  assistant  concerning  the  advisability  of  pub- 
lishing particularly  interesting  parts  of  his  correspondence,  Dnder 
his  supervision  the  interests  of  the  time-being  and  the  purely  per- 
sonal disappear  little  by  little  from  these  epistles;  on  oeeasion 
he  would  even  take  some  faded  old  love-letters  as  material  for  bis 
biography,  and  work  them  over  like  the  rough  sketches  of  I  book. 
I   gave   the   public    his   Italian   letters    written    to    Krau    von   Stem. 
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This  correspondence  had  been  cruelly  maltreated  for  the  publication 
of  the  "  Journey  to  Italy"  ;  the  editor's  scissors  had  cut  into  the  let- 
ters ;  an  unknown  pen  had  changed  many  of  the  original  sentences 
and  purged  the  manuscript  of  many  a  passionate  exclamation  of  love 
and  longing.  Without  this  power  of  objectivity  Goethe's  life-work 
could  never  have  been  completed.  With  Schiller,  Goethe  offered 
his  correspondence  to  the  public,  discreetly  suppressing  personal 
matters  that  might  offend,  and  so  gave  the  nation  a  profound  insight 
into  the  most  profitable  interchange  of  thought  and  the  workshops 
of  the  two  great  poets,  with  their  mutual  resemblances  and  diversities. 
It  is  obligatory  upon  a  wealthy  old  man  to  consider  his  last  will 
and  testament,  and  Goethe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  'twenties,  had  all 
his  manuscript  possessions  arranged  according  to  archival  rubric,  and, 
through  a  prolonged  and  solemn  correspondence  with  the  most  illus- 
trious German  Confederation, — which  on  this  occasion  brought  its 
clumsy  machinery  into  salutary  play, — acquired  the  prolonged  rights 
to  the  complete  edition  of  his  works.  He  saw  the  forty  volumes  of 
this  edition  already  prepared,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  later 
series  which  were  to  appear  only  as  posthumous  works.  After  his 
death  each  year  brought  to  light  unedited  papers  of  more  or  less 
consequence,  principally  letters  and  poems;  but  no  one  dreamed  of 
the  buried  treasures  in  the  archive  of  Weimar.  It  may  then  be  un- 
derstood with  what  joyful  expectancy  and  almost  fearful  reverence, 
some  ten  years  ago,  I  searched  boxes  and  packages,  day  by  day,  espe- 
cially during  the  first  weeks,  when  every  hour  brought  forth  a  new 
discovery  in  which  the  Grand  Duchess  manifested  a  vivid  interest. 
But  every  longing  was  not  to  be  gratified:  neither  Goethe's  dialo- 
gistic  writ.  linst  Frederick   the  Great;   the  original  of  "Faust"; 

the  fir  tch  of    '  Wilhe'm  Meister" ;    nor  the  ancient  fragment  of 

'J'..--.  I   from   the  chaos.      Our  work  was  delayed  by   the 

confusion  into  which  the  guardian  of  the  grandchildren  had  permitted 
to  fall   after  the  death  of  Goethe.      This  fact,  however,  lent 
an    additional    charm    to   our    labors,  since    the    joy    outweighed   the 
trouble-  of  gathering  materia]  from  every  Imaginable  nook  and  corner. 
Goethi  all    known,  liked    to   make    use  of   his  secretary's 

nor  did    he   disdain,   when   00    ins   travels,  to  dictate  to  the  un- 
skilled penman-hip  of   Die   coachman.      The  final  COpj,  however,  was 

iriably  made  by  (  elf:  the  Italian  oaligraphy  of  "  [phi 

••  d  on  dainl  er-lined  paper  with  the  Papal  armorial 

p;     the  Wonderful    Latin    inscription  of  the  il  Roman  Elegies"; 
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or  the  beautiful  folio-sheets  of  the  "Divans," — once  seen,  are  not 
readily  forgotten.  The  short  and  delightful  "Poems  of  Youth," 
which  Goethe  had  writteu  for  his  grand-daughter,  were  compiled,  with 
the  rest,  in  sorrowful  remembrance  of  her  who  had  been  called  away 
while  in  her  early  bloom.  Most  enticing  was  it  to  prove  the  veracity 
of  the  "  Autobiography"  at  the  fountain-head  in  the  abrupt,  original 
fragments  of  "  The  Wandering  Jew,"  which  testified  to  the  fact  that 
Goethe  jumped  out  of  bed  like  a  madman  to  jot  down  some  sudden 
inspiration  on  paper.  How  pleasant  it  was  to  rove  from  the  triteness 
of  "  The  Album  Leaves"  of  the  old  man  to  those  exemplary  congrat- 
ulations of  the  boy,  inscribed  in  solemn  verse  to  the  "  gracious 
grandpapa"  and  "  the  gracious  grandmamma, "  that  most  worthy  pair, 
the  Textors,  of  Frankfort;  or  to  read  young  Wolfgang's  religious 
poetry  addressed  to  his  mother. 

To  anticipate  the  discovery  of  more  important  and  totally  un- 
known poems  was  impossible:  nevertheless,  smaller  sketches  and 
outlines  have  continued  to  be  discovered  until  quite  recently :  thus, 
a  tragedy  of  Prometheus ;  the  design  for  the  theatrical  and  oratorical 
funeral  obsequies  of  Schiller;  a  scene  and  some  parts  of  a  tragedy, 
"The  Maiden  of  Oberkirck,"  dealing  with  some  event  unexplained, 
to  take  place  in  Strasburg  during  the  French  Eevolution,  wherein  a 
country  maiden,  perhaps  a  sister  in  tragedy  to  Dorothea,  is  the  hero- 
ine. The  unedited  works  are  chiefly  lyrics;  ardent  greetings  in 
metric  verse  to  Frau  von  Stein  while  away  on  his  travels;  a  miscel- 
lany of  witty  and  serious  axioms;  severe  invectives  against  the  per- 
sons and  things  he  hated ;  and  a  series  of  delicate  paralipomena 
touching  the  "  Roman  Elegies"  and  the  "  Venetian  Epigrams. " 

According  to  Goethe's  own  words,  it  has  been  always  one  of  the 
prerogatives  of  genius  to  overstep  the  limits  of  decency  in  the  grace- 
fully bold  and  passionate  game,  and  not  a  few  of  these  secreted  leaves 
show  the  most  critical  object  purified  by  an  art  so  classical  that  it 
silences  every  scruple.  Some  vulgarities,  it  is  true,  had  to  remain 
in  wholesome  shade,  the  production  of  too  daring  moments.  Several 
manuscripts  show  how  attentively  Goethe  listened  to  the  advice  of  the 
best  judges  of  form,  and  numerous  distiehs  -have  suffered  the  file  oi 
William  Schlegel,  the  romanticist,  while  an  old  manuscript  oi  M  Her 
mann  and  Dorothea, "  ploughed  through  by  young  Henry  Voss,  aoc 
ing  to  the  Voss  form  and  metre,  is  happily  oi  no  practical  value. 

As   this   is    not   an    indei    I    pass   over  in  silence  many  important 

discoveries:  the  uncommonly  extensive  preparatory  Btudiea  for  a 
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ond — unrealized — journey  to  Italy ;  the  unknown  "  Xenien"  collection 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  abounding  in  epigram  and  variant ;  and  sketches 
which  tower  mountain -high  in  natural  history  and  scientific  research. 
In  fact  there  is  not  a  work  of  which  our  knowledge  concerning  its 
origin  and  gradual  transformation  has  not  been  increased.  I  will 
only  linger  over  "  Faust, "  of  which  I  edited  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  by  the  inestimable  assistance  of  all  the  manuscripts  and  after 
a  priceless  treasure  had  come  into  my  hands. 

The  addition  only  of  a  few  sketches  and  verses  was  needful  to 
the  First  Part,  and  the  bringing  to  a  more  daring  completion  certain 
Aristophanic  ventures  in  the  realm  of  Satan  with  the  greater  exacti 
tude  to  which  we  much-abused  philologists  are  committed.  I  was 
about  to  finish  when  a  message  from  the  Grand  Duchess  bade  me  go 
to  Dresden  to  visit  an  old  gentleman,  the  nephew  of  Louise  von 
Gochhausen,  a  maid-of -honor  well  known  in  Goethe's  time.  My 
business  was  the  examination  of  a  quantity  of  papers  left  by  this 
aunt.  I  discovered  very  little  beyond  a  thick  commonplace-book, 
in  which,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  only  insignificant  copies  of 
known  or  partly  known  poems  inscribed  in  the  course  of  years  by  this 
scribbling  lady.  Suddenly  I  found  some  verses  from  "  Faust," — the 
old,  familiar  ones;  and  then  I  turned  the  pages,  and  there  lay  one  of 
the  most  superb  scenes  of  the  literature  of  the  world, — Gretchen's 
catastrophe  in  prison  !  Not,  however,  in  the  free  balladry  that  ac- 
cords so  finely  with  the  poor  child's  ilickering  madness,  but  in  the 
mnected,  ponderous  prose  of  Goethe's  youth.  In  my  hands 
T  held  a  true  copy  of  the  original  u  Faust,"  given  up  as  wholly  lost 
after  t'ne  archives  bad  1. — the  fragmentary  poem  brought  to 

1 '  I  only  taken  up  again  in  Rome  at  a  subsequent 

period.     T  times    F  have  edited  and  published  this  text,  and 

nth  a  d  I    introduction.      Bui  from  the  beginning  the 

differed   from  I  I    Part  of    the  poem.      The  material 

rastible,  and  this  long  misunderstood  and  most  difficult 
of  v.  i]  it  divisioi  bled  a  badly  coopered   barrel 

from  which  the  wine  Bows  ;it  every  seam.  Not  only  wrn-e  great 
bundle  the  final  copy  personally  revised  by  Goethe, 

'"it  I.  appeared  leaves  and  notes 

;ely  of  temporary  character,  and  the 

itifully  conceived   paraUpomena,  like  the  unfamiliar  and  lovely 
star  th  which  Goethe  intended  at  one  tun.-  to  bring  the  work  to 

■  t  con    i]  ion. 
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In  no  other  work  of  our  literature,  as  in  this  last  magnificent, 
sometimes  intricate,  bequest  of  the  poet  Goethe,  can  we  so  well  follow 
all  the  stages  of  its  growth,  from  the  earliest  conception  to  the  crown- 
ing of  the  edifice,  so  slowly  formed  and  so  often  changed.  All  lit- 
erature is  necessarily  fragmentary,  not  alone  because  so  much 
manuscript  has  disappeared  or  been  destroyed,  but  because  to  the 
art  of  artistic  creation  the  power  of  thought-reading  is  necessary 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  mental  process  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion. In  his  old  age,  when  the  irresistible  law  of  inspiration  and 
demoniacal  possession  operated  less  violently  than  in  the  earlier  vigor 
of  his  youth,  Goethe  allowed  his  pen,  with  larger  reflection,  to  point 
in  comprehensive  epitome  and  detailed  pattern  the  direction  to  be  fol- 
lowed, ringing  the  changes  on  a  multiplicity  of  sketches  to  acquire 
the  final  metric  rhythm. 

The  popular  impression  of  the  method  of  his  dictation  is  altogether 
false,  and  it  has  been  engendered  by  the  statue  of  Kauch,  who  repre- 
sents him  in  a  long  dressing-gown,  his  hands  clasped  comfortably 
behind  his  back,  promenading  majestically  up  and  down,  dictating 
with  hesitancy  to  the  inspiration  of  genius.  On  the  contrary  Goethe 
prepared  a  draft  of  every  letter  he  signed,  arriving  at  some  poetical 
image  of  friendship  or  politeness  only  through  the  purgatory  of  vari- 
ous development  and  expression,  before  he  gave  it  to  his  secretary  to 
copy.  Kepeated  inspiration  certainly  afforded  the  hoary  poet  a  fre- 
quent and  rapid  flow  of  unalterably  beautiful  rhythm,  but  the 
numberless  scraps  of  paper  hurriedly  covered  with  pencil -marks,  or 
slowly  traced  with  the  pen,  show  us  how  intimately  genius  is  joined 
to  the  unwearying  industry  which  perpetually  seeks  improvement. 
Goethe  was  never  satisfied  with  his  own  exertions.  To  file  some  lit- 
tle roughness  away,  he  would  subject  a  clean  copy  to  repeated  revi- 
sion. Bethinking  the  wider  development  of  some  too  rapid  motif  after 
"  Faust"  was  sealed  like  a  testament,  he  opened  and  revised  it  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life. 

In  his  diaries  this  poem  is  designated  as  "  the  chief  work,  "  ami  every 
progression  is  noted  down.  The  manuscripts  alone  can  afford  any 
idea  of  his  exertions.  The  earliest  sketches  are  the  most  interesting, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  decipher,  since,  when  a 
felicitous  thought  came  to  him  or  was  ready  to  find  expression  in 
versification,  Goethe  would  write  upon  any  convenient  scrap  oJ  paper, 
folio,  clipping,  blotting-paper,  programmes,  letters,  envelopes,  bills 

of   freight,  and   pieces    of    thick    cardboard.       We   have  spent  many  a 
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labored  hour  over  the  faded  pencil -marks  traced  on  some  piece  of 
blue  or  gray  paper  which  were  often  a  mere  indication  of  the  words 
whose  illegibility  has  finally  defeated  our  combined  efforts.  Another 
difficulty  was  presented  by  the  poet's  permitting  his  wandering 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  some  scene  disconnected  with  the  one  he  was 
developing,  so  that  on  the  same  paper  we  found  much  of  a  dissimilar 
and  incoherent  nature.  An  exhibition  of  the  sketches  and  writings 
which  constitute  the  jewels  of  the  archive  is  arranged  according  to  a 
specific  plan  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitor,  at  the  festivals  of  the 
Goethe  Society  at  Weimar. 

"  Allzeit  Wahrer  wad  Mehrer  des  Reiches"  was  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned title  of  a  German  prince.  With  much  propriety  I  may  apply 
a  corresponding  title  of  honor  to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  and 
her  archive.  The  institution  has  expanded  with  attractive  force. 
The  initial  year  was  marked  by  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  collection 
made  by  the  head  keeper  of  the  archive  without  cost  or  trouble,  and 
bequeathed  by  him  to  relatives.  Our  acquisitions  have  been  in- 
creased by  princely  generosity,  by  auction  sales  of  autograph  writings, 
and  by  private  transactions.      Not  long  ago  means  were   found   to 

serve  to  Weimar  a  quantity  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Frau  von 

Stein,  which  to  the  lasting  shame  of  Germany,  were  threatened  with 

-  ion  in  a  foreign  land.      Liberal  gifts  have  not  failed.      With  all 

lible  emphasis  I  would  mention  one  above  the  rest,  since  by  this 
valuable  acquisition  a  I  complete  name    has  been  given  to  the 

I  i    i  hiller  Archive. 

Grand  Duchess,  from  the  first,  desired  to  bring  the  Goethe- 
Schillei  :idence  from  Stuttgart  to  Weimar,  and  Iht  efforts  met 

with  sympathetic  assistance  from  Baron  Gotta.  The  grandson  of 
Schiller,  t;.  ellent  painter  Ludwig,  Freiherr  von  Gleichen-Russ- 

wurm.  and    his  BOD    Alexander,   donated   the   entire    literary   remains 

of   Schiller.      The  Grand     D  was    no  sooner   in    poe  i   of 

inheritance  than,  with  an  appreciative  understanding  of  a  double 

mcil  with   Loeper,   Scherer,  and   myself  for  the 

ation  of  an  exhan  ind  magnificent  edition  of  Goethe  to  be 

printed  in  Weimar,  offered  to  the  memberi  of  the  Society  at,  a  reduced 

pric        To        ten  <nl  the  great  work,  no  mention  was  made  of 

prof'  .  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  note-  are  no1  only 

le  <»f  the  unchanging  text,  u 

chai  ddition,  but  thai  with  collaborators  of  differing 

...         ble  to  bring  the  work   mi"  a  perfectly  marked 
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measure  or  harmonious  whole.  To  accompany  each  volume  were  to 
be  critical  annotations,  giving  the  various  readings  and  sketches, 
with  a  detailed  account  of  the  outer  development.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland  were  laid  under  contribution  for  assistants,  to  whom 
special  tasks  were  confided.  It  was  reckoned  an  honor  to  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  the  monumental  edition,  and  to  examine  the  man- 
uscript while  residing  at  the  Castle  as  guests  of  the  Grand  Duchess. 
At  a  table  which  had  belonged  to  a  court  lady,  his  Excellency  the 
aged  Von  Loeper  and  a  downy-bearded  young  doctor  sat  together  in 
amicable  industry. 

There  are  two  methods  of  annotation:  the  historical,  which  places 
everything  in  chronological  order,  showing  the  development  of  mind 
and  style  in  different  periods;  and  the  more  aesthetic,  which  groups 
together  a  similarity  of  species  and  inner  connection.  Goethe  did  not 
order  his  works  in  the  invariable  sequence  of  their  formation,  but  as 
an  artist  might,  particularly  the  Lyrics,  with  much  delicate  calculation 
of  the  harmonious  whole  as  well  as  for  the  charming  contrast,  like 
flowers  in  a  wreath.  The  forty  volumes  finally  sent  forth  by  him 
were  to  finish  in  a  poetic  farewell,  for  which  purpose  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea"  were  put  aside,  and  the  lines  from  Pandora  were  to  form 
a  termination  of  the  whole:  "  Leiten  zu  dem  ewig  Guten,  ewig 
Schonen,  ist  der  Goiter  Werk,  dieldsst  gewahren."  Who  would  rob  the 
poet  of  the  meaning  of  this  valediction?  The  words  stand  there  like 
a  solemn  seal. 

We  honored  as  inviolable  law  to  follow  subserviently,  wTith  such 
deviation  and  insertion  alone  as  were  necessary,  his  authoritative  direc- 
tion in  the  first  part  of  our  undertaking,  which  contains  his  "  works" 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  embraced  fifty  instead  of 
forty  volumes.  Up  to  the  present  time  twenty-eight  volumes  have 
appeared.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  his  scientitic  works,  and  is 
in  twelve  volumes,  rich  with  new  material.  The  third  part  contains 
the  diaries  kept  in  the  long  years  spent  in  Weimar,  from  the  Brat 
winter  until  March  16,  1832,  a  week  before  his  death.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  period  from  1782  to  1796  is  excepted  ;  but  there  are  the 
coherent  notes  of  his  Italian  journey,  while  a  row  of  blank  pages 
speak  with  eloquent  silence  of  the  loss  of  Schiller,  and  of  his  own  ill- 
ness which  crippled  his  hand  in  1805. 

He  jokes  in  the  axiom  that  u  nothing  is  so  easy  to  fill  as  a  calen- 
dar."     Ilere   we    have,    then,    a    lengthy    line   of    Weimar   ealeiu; 
wherein  Goethe,  at  first  in   his  own   hand,  gives  an  aocount  of  his 
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occupations,  work,  reading,  correspondence,  drives,  walks,  acquaint- 
ances, festivals;  his  loneliness,  his  weal,  and  his  woe.  The  earlier 
are  the  more  intimate;  their  current  is  fuller;  they  evince  a  deeper 
thought;  have  lyrical  aspiration.  Afterward  they  become  laconic 
and  business-like,  particularly  when  a  strange  hand  keeps  the  books; 
but  Secretary  Eiemer  in  friendly  fashion  happily  enters  more  than 
bare  names  and  doings  in  Karlsbad.  From  1817  stately  folios  take 
the  place  of  the  calendars,  and  the  graybeard  who  called  every  old 
man  a  King  Lear  cannot  resist  inserting  now  and  again  a  few  reflective 
words  about  the  new  spirit  of  the  time  in  these  apparently  arid  lists. 
I  say  "  apparently, "  because  these  laconic  lines  from  day  to  day  say 
much  in  reality.  How  much  is  not  connected  with  these  writings 
that  denote  some  place,  being,  event,  deed,  creation,  or  book!  To- 
day we  possess  six  volumes  up  to  the  year  1818. 

The  fourth  part  contains  Goethe's  letters.  If  it  is  remembered 
that  sixteen  volumes  comprise  only  the  period  until  1803,  and  that 
the  correspondence  of  later  years  has  been  more  completely  preserved 
on  account  of  carefully  kept  drafts,  the  abundant  measure  and  im- 
portance of  these  treasures  will  be  better  understood,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  editors  were  obliged  to  omit  the  many  thousand  letters 
addressed  to  Goethe,   partly  dispersed,  partly  arranged  and  bound 

ther  in  chronological  order.     Those  of  importance  must  find  a 

e  in  special  editions  or  in  some  periodical.  Many  were  written 
with  the  most  discreditable  orthography,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
letters  of  Christiane  Vulpius:    afterward,  as  Frau  von   Goethe,  she 

'erred  the  apter  hand  of  a  secretary ;  and  of  these  a  biographer, 
but  do  editor,  could  make  use.     Goethe's  own   letters  to  his  mis- 

B  (only  those  after  1  792  are  preserved)  awakened  more  curiosity 
than  ai.  Bt  thirst  for  knowledge  when   the  archives  were  opened; 

but  those  who  e:  1  to  find  the  lover's  piquant  disclosures  were 

ppointe  they  are    not    erotically    ilavored,   but    prc.-ent, 

without  higher  mental  profit,  faithful,  ev.cn  touching,  protestations  of 

affection  from  a  distance,  and  pass  later,  as  commonly  is  the  case  with 

rs,  into  a   tranquil,  good-natured  tone,  as  when  Goethe 

a  joke,  or  bespeaks  wine  and  food  of  the  housewife  to  be  sent 

[1  seems,    unfortui  if   few   admirers  of  Goethe   intend 

to  f<  the  epi  autobiography  from  year  to  year.     There  is 

litt!  mand  in  Germany  for  literary  correspondence  or  memoirs 

from    t.  .vest     litterateur^   whi<  one     devoted     to    Goethe,  I 
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do  not  entirely  denounce,  and  the  politico-historical  authority  ab- 
sorbs all  interest.  But  the  "few  noble  ones,"  as  Klopstock 
proudly  called  himself  and  his  followers,  have  a  glorious  reward 
when  they  take  up,  one  by  one,  the  knowing  and  frivolous  letters  of 
the  student  (another  marvellous  gift  to  the  archive);  the  realistic  cast 
of  the  young  poet;  the  many  instantaneous  impressions  of  Frau  von 
Stein  ;  the  testimony  to  the  ripe  manhood ;  and  the  pages  oflater  years, 
written  so  like  the  chancellor  and  with  such  wisdom !  But  this  is 
not  all.  Besides  the  great  edition  which  the  archive  produces  from 
its  abundance,  there  are  the  "  Chronicles  of  Goethe, "  existing  since 
1880,  and  which  disputes  the  "  writings  of  the  Goethe  Society"  in  so 
far  as  Kuland  does  not  satisfy  the  need  of  change  with  artistic  gifts 
from  the  Goethe  collection. 

Delightful  letters  of  Frau  Eath  to  the  Dowager  Duchess ;  to  her 
son  writing  accounts  of  Goethe  from  Italy ;  the  charming  letters  writ- 
ten from  the  colony  of  artists  in  Eome ;  the  divided  Tief urt  Journal 
manuscript;  the  acts  of  the  direction  of  the  theatre;  the  "  Xenien"  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe  courageously  increased ;  the  collected  works  of 
Schiller's  last  tragedy,  "  Demetrius"  ;  a  volume  of  the  pencil  sketches 
of  Goethe, — all  this,  together  with  the  Annals,  have  been  received  by 
the  members  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  for  a  very  small  subscription. 
They  wished  to  pay  for  the  feasts,  the  speeches,  and  the  clever  theatri- 
cal representation,  held  every  Whitsuntide  at  Weimar,  with  clinking 
gold.  They  may  have  remonstrated  somewhat  over  a  rather  too  solid 
orator  or  a  drama  rather  too  embodied  in  rigid  classicalism.  Men 
like  Helmholtz  and  Heyse  have  mounted  the  rostrum.  He  who  last 
year  took  part  in  the  artist's  festival  at  Tief  urt,  where  people  gay  in 
many-colored  masquerade  filled  the  lovely  park  to  hear  Goethe's 
opera,  "  The  Fishermaiden,"  beside  the  rushing  Ilm,  or  saw  the  wine 
circle  long  into  the  warm  night  with  harmless  gayety,  must  have  au 
obdurate  heart  indeed  not  to  be  touched  thereby. 

I  hope  to  have  shown  that  Weimar,  under  the  auspices  of  her 
princes,  can  make  the  entrusted  talent  increase.  These  efforts  have 
not  only  found  an  echo  in  America,  but  very  substantial  aid,  and  we 
too  can  say,  like  Goethe,  looking  across  to  the  stir  of  the  New  World  : 

"  Amerika,  Du  hast  es  besser 
Als  unser  ContineDt,  der  alte." 

Ekk-  Schmidt. 
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The  closing  decades  of .  this  century  are  witnessing  no  more  re- 
markable phenomenon  than  that  shown  in  the  migration  of  population, 
not  so  much  from  country  to  country,  as  from  place  to  place  in  the 
same  country.  This  interior  migration  is  most  noticeable  in  the  most 
progressive  lands.  It  is  effecting  a  rapid  transformation  in  Germany, 
in  England,  in  Australasia,  under  widely  different  conditions,  but  no- 
where is  its  operation  more  general  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
Australia,  for  example,  the  rural  districts  prosper  and  a  few  great 
cities  grow  enormously,  while  all  the  intermediate  communities  are 
relatively  stagnant;  but  in  the  United  States  the  drift  is  unmistak- 
ably from  the  farms  to  the  nearest  village,  from  the  village  to  the 
town,  and  from  the  town  to  the  city. 

The  smaller  towns  are  not  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of  their 
loss,  because,  as  regards  the  number  of  residents,  it  is  partly  or  wholly 
repaired  by  reinforcements  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  new- 
est portions  of  the  Western  States,  which  are  still  in  process  of  settle- 
ment, have  not  as  yet  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  centripetal  attraction, 
for  population  tends  to  spread  out  into  a  more  or  less  uniform  density ; 
but  irherever  immigration  lias  ceased,  the  new  forces  quickly  begin  to 
tell,  and  throughout  the  older  settled  States,  in  New  York  as  well  as 
in  Qlinoifl  and  Iowa,  a  universal  and  all-powerful  current  has  set  in, 
veryth  vard  the  centres. 

The'  movement  of  the  agricultural  population  can  be  best  learned 
through  a  study  of  the  townships.  Suoh  a  study,  covering  four  of 
the  North-Centra]  group  of  States,  I  attempted  in  The  Forum  for 
April.  The  population  of  the  townships,  as  given  in  the  census,  fre- 
quently includes  the  population  of  the  smaller  towns  and  hamlets. 
The  startling  fact  is  disclosed  that  in  Iowa  and  [ndiana  nearly  one- 
half,  and  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  more  than    half,  of  the  townships  were 

in  I  sno  h-ss  populous  than  m  L880,  while  the  population  of  the 
States  arid  of  their  largesl  cities  bad  grown  very  rapidly;  and  that 
there  had  been  a  iderable  diminution  of  the  number  of  pro- 

duetiv  such  fl  formerly  carried  on  in  all  the  small 

4* 
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towns.  Further  investigation  shows  that  New  York  has  suffered  in 
even  greater  proportion,  in  the  removal  of  a  large  fraction  of  the  people 
from  the  towns,  villages,  and  farms  to  the  great  cities.  Out  of  a  total 
of  i>09  townships  in  New  York,  274  gained  numerically  between  1880 
and  1890,  while  635,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  became  less  populous. 
In  many  counties  nearly  all  the  townships,  and  in  one  (Oswego),  all, 
lost  population.  Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  the  larger  towns, 
no  less  than  23  out  of  60  counties  in  New  York  dwindled,  in  many 
cases  very  considerably.  Many  other  parts  of  the  country  are  in 
the  same  condition.  Indeed,  it  may  be  declared  to  be  the  general 
rule  that  wherever  the  land  is  fully  occupied  all  the  people  not  ac- 
tually needed  to  cultivate  the  soil  are  being  drawn  into  the  towns, 
while  the  productive  industries  of  the  towns,  together  with  those 
identified  with  them,  are  being  transferred  to  the  largest  cities.  For 
a  certain  number  of  years  the  country  steadily  grew  more  and  more 
densely  populated;  this  process  came  to  a  standstill,  and  now  the 
tide  is  running  swiftly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

This  transplantation  has  most  far-reaching  effects.  Politically, 
it  transfers  a  preponderance  of  power  to  the  great  cities,  changing 
the  results  of  important  elections,  and '  increasing  the  urgency  of 
municipal  problems.  Socially,  it  swells  the  number  of  the  classes 
most  exposed  to  agitation  and  discontent,  intensifies  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  social  upheavals,  and  widens  the  growing 
chasm  between  the  classes.  It  concentrates  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
into  fewer  hands,  and  reacts  profoundly  upon  the  material,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  entire  nation.  The  importance  of  this  migration, 
therefore,  is  hardly  to  be  overestimated.  It  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  our  period  that  it  is  a  period  of  universal  transition,  in  which 
large  masses  of  people,  apparently  against  their  own  interests,  leave 
the  country  where  homes  are  cheap,  the  air  pure,  all  men  equal,  and 
extreme  poverty  unknown,  and  crowd  into  cities  where  all  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  When  this  movement  has  proceeded  too  fast, 
and  the  cities  have  become  swollen  with  a  surplus  population  for 
whom  there  is  no  employment,  when  urban  expansion  has  far  outrun 
the  growth  of  the  contributory  territoiy,  and  this  condition  has  be- 
come excessive  and  universal,  a  panic  interrupts  this  concentration 
for  a  time,  until  the  proper  balance  between  town  and  country  ia  re 
established.  The  more  rapid,  therefore,  the  process  of  centralization, 
the  more  frequent  and  intense  must  be  the  periods  of  deprei 
needed  to  correct  it.      As  in  Australia   the  relati\  e  of  the  cities 
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is  unparalleled  in  the  whole  world,  so  the  recent  financial  convulsion 
from  which  that  country  is  slowly  recovering  was  probably  more  pros- 
trating than  any  hitherto  known.  As  an  outcome  of  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  that  panic,  the  Australian  government  is  now  engaged  in 
drawing  off  some  of  the  surplus  city  population  to  colonies  established 
and  watched  over  by  the  state. 

In  comparing  the  evils  and  advantages  resulting  from  this  strik- 
ing migratory  tendency,  a  distinction  must  be  kept  in  mind  between 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  society  at  large.  In 
changing  his  place  of  residence  every  man  undoubtedly  acts  on  his 
best  judgment  of  his  own  needs,  and  cares  nothing  about  its  effects 
on  society.  But  the  student  of  social  science,  observing  so  stupen- 
dous a  movement,  asks  whether  society  is  to  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser 
by  it.  On  the  one  side,  he  trembles — especially  if  he  be  an  Ameri- 
can— at  the  prospect  of  adding  enormously  to  the  burden  of  the 
municipal  governments  in  the  large  cities,  already  almost  breaking 
down  through  corruption  and  inefficiency.  He  realizes  that  in  times 
of  social  disturbance  the  great  cities  are  an  ever-growing  menace  to 
the  public  authority  and  even  to  the  existing  social  order.  He  knows 
that  crime  is  increasing,  like  the  cities,  out  of  all  proportion  to  every- 
thing else;  and  that  the  massing  of  dense  populations  means  impaired 
public  health  and  morals.  The  constant  depletion  of  the  smaller 
towns  and  of  the  country,  steadily  draining  away  the  best,  producing 
absenteeism  and  local  stagnation,  must  be  regarded  as  an  evil  of  great 
It  lowers  the  tone  of  village  and  farm  life,  prevents  the 
rapid  diffusion  throughout  the  country  of  improvements  in  education, 
and  tends  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  from  par- 
ticipation m  the  great  ameliorations  of  modern  life  which  ought  to  be 

rnon  to  all.  Far  contra,  it  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
that  in  Australia — 

— "the  working  people  of  the  capitals  have  excellent  bouses  and  gardens 
in  the  suburbs,  and  are  better  ofl  than  the  dwellers  in  the  country  from  most, 
[>oini  "i  :)i»i  other  luuul,  the  population  of  the  colony,  generally 

from  the  concentration  in  the  capitals,  in  education,  in  power 
of  recreation,  and  In  many  of  the  matters  which  make  life  most,  pleasant. 
Tbeeffeoi  must  bi   a  quickening  of  the  national  pulse,  and  Is  already,  in  fact, 

>le  in  the  brightness  and  high  intelligence  <>f  the  Australian  people." 

In  A.m<  e  poorest  of  the  working  people  refuse  to  go  into 
the  country  to  live.  Labo           aefited  in  man  y  ways  by  association ; 
school  ad  van  t;  capital  receives  better  re- 
ambition  i.  Id,  where  the  rivers  of  people  bave  their 
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confluence.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable 
that  the  evils  and  dangers,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  excessive 
massing  of  the  people  in  the  cities  far  outweigh  the  benefits. 

The  census  figures  show  the  effects  of  this  change,  numerically, 
upon  the  cities,  smaller  towns,  and  country,  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  While  the  larger  cities  are  rapidly  absorbing  the  manu- 
factures of  the  smaller  towns,  and  with  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  enterprising  citizens,  the  population  of  the  latter  is  being  re- 
cruited, not  from  new-comers  from  abroad,  but  by  retired  farmers 
from  the  neighborhood.  These  are  excellent  people,  but  they  are 
generally  past  their  period  of  activity.  Their  interest  is  to  live 
quietly  and  cheaply,  and  to  pay  as  low  taxes  as  possible.  The  more 
numerous  they  become,  proportionately,  the  more  effectually  do  they 
stifle  organized  efforts  in  the  direction  of  local  development.  Hence 
the  loss  of  the  smaller  towns  is  greater  than  the  figures  would  indicate. 

Doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  this  remarkable  concentration  is  the 
natural  superiority,  under  existing  conditions,  of  large  centres  for  all 
the  processes  of  production  and  exchange.  Here  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  come  into  direct  contact  with  their  customers.  The 
retailer  finds  all  the  different  articles  needed  to  replenish  his  stock. 
Competition  between  producers  raises  the  quality  of  goods  while 
lowering  prices,  buyers  are  attracted  by  the  great  variety  offered,  and 
thus  all  the  makers  of  a  given  article  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  get 
together,  and  the  greater  the  market  the  more  powerfully  it  attracts 
both  buyer  and  seller.  Cheap  freights  and  passenger  fares,  improved 
postal  and  telegraph  service,  and  all  the  devices  to  facilitate  business 
between  distant  places,  help  the  movement. 

I  have  talked  with  many  persons  who,  as  managers  or  owners  of 
manufacturing  or  jobbing  concerns,  followed  the  current  and  remo\  ed 
their  business  to  larger  cities.  Each  had  a  special  reason,  applicable 
either  to  the  nature  of  his  business  or  the  local  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  town  whence  he  came.  The  Western  cities  have  not  been  i 
tent  to  await  the  natural  process  of  accretion;  commercial  organiza- 
tions and  real-estate  syndicates  have  done  the  most  active  missionary 
work,  and  a  great  many  manufacturers  have  been  induced  to  leave 
the  country  towns,  tempted  by  large  "bonuses"  of  cash,  land,  and 
buildings.  Against  such  competition  the  small  towns,  with  their 
population  largely  composed  of  industrial  non-combatants,  have  but 
little  chance.  It  has  been  the  history  of  the  last  tVw  yean  that  a 
large  number  of  these  assisted   removals   has  come  to  grief,      In  the 
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case  of  Minneapolis,  the  development  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
has  induced  the  transfer  to  that  city  of  many  producers  in  order  to 
be  nearer  to  the  consumers,  but  in  nearly  every  case  the  removal  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  some  smaller  town.  The  great  mills,  like 
those  of  Minneapolis,  can  produce  flour  more  economically  than  any 
small  mill  however  well  equipped,  and  can  sell  it  at  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit.  They  therefore  engross  the  export  trade,  and  supply  the 
market  except  for  local  consumption.  This  explains  in  part  the 
remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  local  flouring-mills  during 
the  last  decade,  but  there  are  other  causes  which  will  be  mentioned 
later.  Chicago,  with  its  suburbs,  has  swallowed  the  factories  and 
workshops  and  work-people  of  villages  and  minor  cities  within  a  radius 
of  many  hundred  miles.  Multitudes  flock  to  the  cities  because  the 
drift  is  that  way,  because  business  is  dull  in  the  villages,  often  with- 
out any  distinct  analysis  of  reasons,  but  in  reality  because  production 
and  exchange,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  by  its  nature  local,  is  being 
rapidly  removed  thither. 

Ample  allowance  must  be  made  also  for  the  influence  of  various 
social  motives.  Many  successful  men  desire  better  social  opportuni- 
ties for  their  families  than  the  small  towns  afford;  there  are  those 
who  propose  to  live  on  their  accumulated  gains  and  want  to  be  near 
the  centres  of  fashion  and  amusement.  Undeniably  the  city  has 
superior  attractions  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  well-to-do;  even 
the  poorest  classes,  who  live  in  filthy  tenements  and  are  completely 
shut  out  from  the  enjoyments  of  nature,  seem  to  find  in  the  noises,  the 

ffds,  the  excitements,  even  in  the  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  daily 
■V  for  life,  a  charm  they  are  powerless  t<>  resist. 
tinst  these  multiplied  influences  ceaselessly  operating  in  favor 
of   the  iities,  the  country  and    the  lesser  towns  contend  in  vain. 

'1  .  r  nature,  and  an:  submitted  to  patiently. 

■  with  them  bas  1 D  anotht  r  potent   agency-     the   trans- 
portation            .i   of  t:            atry — whose   management   in   the    past 
i  actively  in  th           ';  <>f  helping  the  Btrong  to  absorb  the 
r  to  the  pa           >f  the  interstate  commerce  law  in  1887, 
the  bitter  competition  of  the  raih  for  business  reduced  through 

ire   out   of   all    proportion    to   those   charged  to  and   from 

intermediate  points.      I  a  cardinal   principle  with  the  managers 

that   business   must  be  obtained   at   whatever   price.     Freight  was 

i    important   terminal  point     ii.  t   merely  for 

than  ii  hut  actually  for  nothing.      Freight  rate.',  kept  per 
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petually  fulling  until  tliey  became  lower,  on  the  average,  than  any- 
where in  the  world ;  and  in  the  terrible  struggle  to  maintain  their 
solvency,  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  managers  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  on  business  carried  at  unremunerative  rates  by  stiffly 
holding  up  the  rates  that  were  not  competitive.  Many  able  railway 
men  saw  that  this  policy  was  a  ruinous  one,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  local  communities  and  themselves,  for  it  sacrificed  a  large 
number  of  places  whose  interests  needed  to  be  fostered  until  they 
were  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  But  they  insisted  that  they  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  influence  of  competition ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  effective  pooling  arrangements  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  proper 
rates  at  competitive  points,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  rev- 
enues must  be  derived  from  some  source.  The  long-and-short-haul 
clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  designed  to  compel  them 
to  solve  this  problem ;  they  were  practically  required  to  cut  down 
their  local  or  raise  their  through  rates,  but  were  still  strictly  forbid- 
den to  form  pools  for  the  maintenance  of  through  rates.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  law  there  can  be  no  question  that  nearly  universal  dis- 
crimination was  practised  against  the  defenceless  small  towns,  with 
the  result  of  checking  their  growth  and  blasting  their  prosperity. 
Some  railway  managers  declared  that  the  law  would  simply  ruin  the 
railroads.  Mr.  Ackerman  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  that 
it  meant  the  destruction  of  railroads.  This  practice  found  defenders 
even  among  the  railway  commissioners  of  some  States.  An  ex- 
commissioner  of  Indiana,  in  a  statement  to  the  committee,  said: 

"The  local  or  short-line  shipper  cannot  understand  why  the  through  rates 
should  be  less  than  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  while  he  is  compelled  to  pay  two  or 
three  cents.  I  know  an  instance  in  my  own  experience  where  a  miller  com- 
plained that  wheat  brought  to  his  mill  from  another  State  for  conversion  into 
flour  was  charged  so  much  more  than  a  miller  a  hundred  miles  beyond  him,  [that 
the  latter]  shipping  from  the  same  point,  could  convert  his  wheat  into  rlour  and 
ship  it  back  the  hundred  miles  and  undersell  the  other  miller  in  his  own  tow  n  " 

The  ex-commissioner  then  argued  that  this  was  just  and  reasonable. 

After  the  law  had  been  in  effect  two  years,  the  Commission,  in  its 
second  report,  discussing  the  destructive  effect  of  such  local  discrimi- 
nations, said : 

"How  great  the  differences  were,  and  how  depressing  fchej  must  necessarily 
have  been  upon  small  towns,  some  idea  may  be  had  from  an  examination  of  taril! 
sheets  which  showed  that  the  carrier  sometimes  oharged  for  the  transportation 
of  property  from  one  terminus  of  its  line  to  station!  short  »>t*  the  other,  fully 
three  times  as  much  as  it  charged  by  the  same  tariff  sheets  for  the  carriaj 
the  like  property  from  the  Bame  start  Ing  point  past  the  same  stations  to  the  other 
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terminus.  .  .  .  But  whether  willingly  done,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  done  under 
stress  of  compulsion,  by  those  who  would  have  preferred  to  do  otherwise,  the 
consequences  were  unmistakable.  Small  towns  bore  the  heaviest  proportionate 
burdens,  and,  unless  on  general  grounds  it  wr.3  desirable  that  the  cities  should  be 
specially  fostered  and  favored,  the  effect  must,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  be 
undesirable  for  the  country.  It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  made  to  seem 
right  to  the  common  mind  that  such  distinctions  should  exist ;  the  sense  of 
justice  received  a  shock  when  one  was  told  that  the  small  dealer  in  a  country 
town  was  made  to  pay  three  times  as  much  for  the  carriage  of  his  goods  as  the 
city  merchant  paid  upon  the  like  quantity  for  even  a  greater  distance  ;  and  a 
well-founded  feeling  of  discontent  arises  among  any  people  when  it  can  see  things 
done  under  the  protection  of  its  laws  which  seem  to  be  plainly  and  unmistakably 
unjust. " 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  law. 
The  railways  declare  that  they  are  now  obeying  its  provisions,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  doing  so  as  regards  intermediate  stations  on  main 
lines,  where  the  applicability  of  the  law  is  unquestioned.  But  a 
large  portion  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  done  over  railways 
which  are  but  parts  of  through  routes  leading  to  great  centres,  and  as 
to  through  business  on  such  railways  the  courts  now  hold  that  the 
law  does  not  apply.  It  is  also  too  common  for  managers  to  disregard 
the  law  entirely  whenever  the  exigencies  of  rate  wars  require  a  vigor- 
ous cutting  of  through  rates.  Moreover,  the  law  itself  is  exceedingly 
elastic,  prohibiting  such  discriminations  only  where  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  are  similar;  and  the  companies  contend  that  a  great 
variety  of  elements  may  make  the  circumstances  and  conditions  so 

imilar  as  to  justify  them  in  treating  the  law  as  inapplicable. 
Tim-  it  is  plain  that  the  interior  towns  are  yet  very  far  from  enjoying 
that  equality  in  the  use  of  the  public  transportation  facilities  to  which 
em  to  be  absolutely  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right.  Even  with 
such  equality  the  odds  would  still  be  enormously  against  them  in  their 
stra  elf-presen  The  general  drift  of  opinion  at  pres- 

ent is  that  discrimination  bas  its  root  in  competition ;  that  unrestricted 
competition  !•  ilroads  is  hurtful  to  .-ill  panics:  and  thai  the 

law  ean  it,  injurious  discriminations,  whether  against  per- 

sons or   p  pooling  •intuits   remain   illegal  ami 

ible.     Competition  in  rates  must  ultimately  give  way  to 
some  m  nable  method  of  regulation,  which  shall  secure  uni- 

formity and  equality. 

It  appears  from  what  has  already  been  -aid  that  for  some  of  the 
thai  ai  '>  unfavorably  against  the  country  there 

•  ration  Is  the  result  «>f  the  nat ural 
superiority  of  the  for  business  or  residence,  so  long  as 
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human  nature  continues  to  crave  the  stimulus  of  social  contact,  there 
can  be  no  remedy  until  the  accumulated  miseries  of  overgrown  cities 
drive  the  people  back  to  the  land.  Some  sanguine  observers,  seeing 
the  temporary  check  caused  by  the  present  depression,  think  that  that 
time  has  now  arrived.  Others  look  to  the  recent  extraordinary  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  electric  street  railways  into  the  country  districts, 
to  give  relief  by  making  it  more  convenient  to  live  and  work  outside 
the  cities.  This  movement,  however,  appears  to  be  suburban  only. 
It  can  hardly  stop  the  rush  to  the  cities,  but  it  will  enable  the  cities 
to  spread  out  over  a  wider  territory,  materially  reduce  the  overcrowd- 
ing, and  raise  greatly  the  standard  of  health  and  comfort  for  the 
poorer  citizens.  This  suburban  movement  is  universal,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  features  of  modern  town  life.  It  is  introduc- 
ing great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  will  deeply 
affect  all  the  elements  of  the  city  question.  It  is  another  proof  of 
the  important  part  which  transportation  plays  in  developing  and 
moulding  the  form  of  the  modern  commonwealth.  But  this  counter 
movement  can  hardly  affect  the  rush  from  the  country  toward  the 
centre,  and  possibly  it  may  even  accelerate  it  by  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  city's  poorer  classes.  More  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
transmission  of  electric  power  for  manufactories,  both  in  offering 
cheaper  rents  and  ampler  accommodations  in  the  country,  and  also, 
perhaps,  by  diminishing  the  superiority  which  the  factory  now  enjoys 
over  the  small  shop. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  only  remedy  that  can  avail  to  moder- 
ate existing  conditions  is  equality  in  transportation  rates ;  that  is, 
such  a  readjustment  as  shall  treat  the  railroad  system  as  a  unit  and 
all  the  people  as  equally  entitled  to  its  benefits.  In  such  an  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  competition  between  the  different  parts  of  the  system 
must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms,  and  the  welfare  of  all  sections 
of  the  country  must  be  considered.  So  long  as  railroads  are  permitted 
to  wage  warfare  upon  each  other  they  will  obtain  the  sinews  of  war 
by  taxing  their  own  people,  whose  situation  leaves  them  no  choice  in 
the  selection  of  a  route.  What  system  will  be  devised  to  secure 
equality  remains  to  be  developed  in  the  future.  At  the  preseut  time 
it  would  seem  that  some  comprehensive  method  of  government  super- 
vision must  be  adopted,  or  the  railroads  will  solve  the  problem  for 
themselves  by  first  securing  the  legal  right  to  form  pools,  and  after- 
ward organizing  themselves  into  a  federation  strong  enough  neither 
to  need  nor  to  fear  the  law. 
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One  lesson  which  seems  to  lie  upon  the  surface  is  that  agriculture 
is  not  reaping  the  advantages  promised  by  the  early  advocates  of  the 
protective  system.  Protection  was  to  place  the  factory  and  the  farm, 
side  by  side ;  the  farmer  was  assured  that  he  should  be  reimbursed 
for  the  higher  prices  he  was  to  pay  for  manufactured  articles  by  the 
growth  in  his  neighborhood  of  a  busy  population  of  workers  who 
would  buy  his  products  at  enhanced  prices.  This  promise  has  not 
been  redeemed.  The  farmer  has  found  the  articles  he  needed  made 
artificially  dear,  but  there  are  every  year  fewer  factories  in  his  vicin- 
ity and  lower  prices  for  his  products.  The  universal  depression  of 
agriculture  East  and  West,  the  dwindling  population  of  agricultural 
communities,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
are  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  and  that  the 
cities  are  appropriating  the  largest  part  of  the  profit.  The  loyalty  and 
tenacity  with  which  the  farmers  have  so  long  clung  to  the  doctrine  of 
protection  in  the  face  of  declining  prosperity  is  remarkable. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  that  in  the  future  development  of  our 
country  dulness,  isolation  and  monotony  are  to  be  the  permanent  lot 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  our  national 
life  if  agriculture  shall  come  to  be  shunned  by  the  intelligent  and 
abandoned  to  a  class  of  peasants.  For  centuries  the  real  strength 
and  glory  of  England  has  been  in  her  sturdy  yeomanry;  the  passion 
to  own  land  and  live  upon  it  is  to-day  the  chief  cause  of  the  prosper- 
■ice.  We  in  the  United  States  cherish  a  deep  love  for  the 
farms  and  villages  from  which  most  of  us  have  sprung,  and  whence 
we  must  chieily  recruit  the  i  of  a  race  that  is  consuming  its 

Dgtfa  iri  smoky  cities.      Is  it  not  possible  that  the  fierceness  of  the 

■   for  wealth   will    one   day   al  and   the  people  begin  to  look 

about  them  f-  rity  which  human  nature  longs 

in  its  highest  moments,  and  which  are  best  found  under  a  pure 
amid  the  quietness  of  i  WTien  the  farmer  and  villager 

n  to  si  My  more  how  to  Enrich  and  beautify  farm  and  village  life, 
daily  mails,  the  telephone,  the  electric  railway, 

manual-traii]    g       tool,  shall  have  carried  into  the  remotest  cor- 

the  bli         p  of  th<  civilization,  it  may  he  that  the  incentive 

to  live  in  cities  will  1  sd.     [f  the  dwellers  in  the  smaller 

country  want  t..  counteract  th<  adenoies  they 

propriate  the  aj  which  are  now 

transforming  modern  life. 

IlKMiv  J.  Fletcher. 


THE   DEEP-WATERWAYS   PROBLEM. 

A  relief  map  of  the  continent  of  North  America  shows  a  broad 
and  deep  depression  reaching  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  depression  has  been  aptly  called  by  an  emi- 
nent engineer  the  Great  Continental  Trough.  Along  the  floor  of  this 
Trough  lie  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Mississippi  drains  its  southern  end. 
At  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  it  divides  into  two  arms, — the  Lake  Supe- 
rior arm,  extending  westward  400  miles  to  Duluth,  and  the  Lake 
Michigan  arm,  reaching  350  miles  southward  to  Chicago.  The 
divide  just  back  of  Chicago,  between  the  lake  and  Mississippi  tribu- 
taries, has  an  elevation  of  only  twelve  feet  above  the  lake.  In  old 
geologic  ages  Lake  Michigan  drained  into  the  Mississippi.  Chicago 
is  now  spending  §25,000,000  in  opening  the  old  outlet  of  the  lake,  to 
drain  her  municipal  territory  and  provide  a  channel  by  which  steam- 
boats from  the  Mississippi  can  reach  her  docks. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  Great  Continental  Trough 
above  the  mean  tide  of  the  ocean  is  only  700  feet.  The  Trough  ex- 
tends through  the  most  productive  regions  of  North  America.  For 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  dreams  of  economists  and 
the  aims  of  practical  and  far-sighted  statesmen  have  been  to  open  the 
waterways  of  this  vast  valley  for  commerce,  so  that  steam  craft  may 
ply  freely  and  without  transfer  of  cargoes  between  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic.  In  later 
years  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  immense  wheat-growing  and  maize- 
growing  plains  of  the  West  has  created  a  popular  demand  for  the 
cheapening  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard.  This  demand  has 
obtained  from  Congress  very  large  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  smaller  sums  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  the 
channels  connecting  the  Great  Lakes.  At  the  same  time  our  neigh- 
bors, the  Canadians,  eager  to  secure  for  their  own  country  the  ad  van 
tages  of  the  natural  outlet  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  have  spent  $50,000,000  upon  the  WYlland 
Canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  BJSteiD  oi  canals 
around  the  rapids   between    Kingston  and  Montreal,  and  the  recently 
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opened  canal  on  their  side  of  the   Sault  Ste.  Marie ;    and  the    State 
of  New  York,  at  her  own  expense,  has  enlarged  her  Erie  Canal. 

The  improvements  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  do  not  mate- 
rially benefit  the  grain -growing  sections  of  the  West.  Some  grain  is 
floated  down  to  New  Orleans  in  barges,  but  when  the  grain  reaches 
the  ship  at  New  Orleans  it  is  farther  from  Liverpool  than  it  was  when 
it  started.  The  West,  and  especially  the  Northwest,  which  is  the 
granary  of  the  continent,  has  steadily  looked  to  the  route  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  its  true,  economical  waterway  to  the  sea,  and  has 
brought  its  influence  to  bear  upon  Congress  through  the  press,  through 
numerous  conventions,  and  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  commer- 
cial bodies  of  its  cities  and  towns,  to  secure  grants  of  money  from 
the  Government  for  the  opening  of  this  waterway  to  vessels  of  deep 
draft.  Nature  placed  some  pretty  serious  obstacles  in  the  way. 
They  are  the  rapids  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron;  the  shallows  below  Lake  Huron  known  as  the  St. 
Clair  Flats,  in  Lake  St.  Clair;  the  ridge  of  rock  across  the  Detroit 
River,  called  the  Limekiln  Crossing;  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  deep 
water  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  are  numerous  rapids  in  the  tumult- 
uous river,  and  certain  shallows  below  Montreal. 

The  United  States  Government  has  blasted  out  the  rocks  of  the 
Limekiln  Crossing,  excavated  a  submerged  canal  across  the  St.  Clair 
Flats,  and  deepened  and  enlarged  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  origi- 
nally built  by  tbe  State  of  Michigan,  so  thai  there  is  now  a  free 
channel  for  ve  [rawing  twenty  feet  from  both  Chicago  and  Duluth 

to  Buffalo.     ri  lult  has  been  a  remarkable  revolution  in  the  carry - 

of  the  Upper  Lakes.     The  small  propellers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels dra  or  twelve  feet  have  mostly  di  red,  and  in  their 
from  the  shipyards  of  Cleveland  and  Detroit  enor- 
mon                                                     of  the  whaleback  type,  drawing 
en  or  i     bte<           t,  and  carrying  from   60,000  to   LOO, 000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  a  c             Freight  rates  on  grain  and  iron  ore 
going         ii  the  Lakes,  and  on  coa]  comic            .  have  been  cut  In 
A   bushel  of  wheat  is  i           n  ed  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  For 
from  I  I  to  2                                                0  miles,  while  the  can  ii 

.  Buffalo  '  fork  by  the  Brie  Canal  and  the  Eudson  River, 

a  Hi  ot  195  ■  'in  8  I  All-rail  trans- 

ii  <  Jhica  •  ■  or  Duluth  to  New  York  \  \  eta  per 

bushel,  and  the  ra  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  rail  to  N 
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York  is  8  cents.     At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War  it  cost  27  cents  to 
haul  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  by  rail  to  New  York. 

Now  the  great  freight-carriers  of  the  Upper  Lakes  are  bottled  up 
at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie.  They  can  go  no  farther  seaward,  and 
they  must  transfer  their  cargoes  to  the  canal-boats  or  cars  at  Buffalo. 
The  St.  Lawrence  route  affords  no  better  facilities.  Vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  can  go  through  the  Welland  Canal  into  Lake  Ontario,  but 
they  are  stopped  by  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  which  are  only  ten  feet 
deep,  and  must  transfer  grain  into  barges  at  Kingston.  The  cost  of 
transit  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  only  170  miles,  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  from  Duluth  to  Kingston,  a  distance  of  over 
1,200  miles.  The  Canadians  have  shown  a  noble  public  spirit  in 
their  canal  expenditures.  They  have  taxed  themselves  $10  a  head 
for  every  inhabitant  to  build  and  enlarge  the  Welland  Canal,  to  build 
the  short  canals  around  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  deepen 
the  shallow  places  in  the  river  below  Montreal.  They  have  just 
put  $2,000,000  into  an  unnecessary  canal  on  their  side  of  the  Sault 
rapids,  under  the  influence  of  national  pride  and  pique.  They  have 
also  begun  the  work  of  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  fourteen 
feet,  and  promise  to  complete  it  in  four  years.  Their  waterway 
system  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  tide  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
is,  however,  a  light-draft  system.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the 
huge  craft  that  have  cut  in  two  the  rates  on  grain  from  Duluth  and 
Chicago  to  Buffalo.  It  contemplates  a  perpetual  transfer  of  cargoes 
at  Montreal,  and  it  does  not  seek  to  admit  sea-going  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Lakes. 

Now  the  ideal  of  both  the  American  and  the  Canadian  West  is  to 
"go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," — to  reach  tidewater  with  unbroken 
cargoes  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  in  the 
largest  vessels  that  pass  through  the  locks  of  the  "  Soo"  and  cross  the 
St.  Clair  Flats.  Our  mid -continental  population  will  never  rest  con- 
tent until  this  object  is  attained.  Whether  our  grain-laden  VQB& 
drawing  close  up  to  the  twenty-foot  limit,  will  go  on  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  or  whether  it  will  be  more  economi- 
cal to  transfer  their  cargoes  to  the  leviathan  Steamships  of  the  ocean, 
which  draw  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  is  a  question  we  are  will- 
ing to  leave  for  the  future  to  solve.  What  we  now  demand  is  a 
channel  to  tidewater,  at  either  Montreal  or  New  York,  or  both,  corre- 
sponding with  the  channel  already  obtained  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo. 
The  Deep  Waterways  Convention  held  ;it  'Toronto  last  summer  went 
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still  further,  and  advocated  the  construction  of  all  locks  and  other 
permanent  structures  on  the  line  of  the  present  route  to  a  depth  of 
twenty -six  feet,  looking  forward  to  a  further  deepening  of  the  chan- 
nels between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Erie. 

To  comprehend  the  force  and  persistence  of  the  demand  of  the 
West  for  an  open  waterway  to  the  sea,  we  must  look  at  the  situation 
of  the  wheat-farmers  of  our  Northwestern  States  and  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba.  The  great  prairies  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  the 
northern  part  of  South  Dakota,  and  Manitoba  are  especially  adapted 
for  wheat-culture.  The  summer  nights  are  too  cool,  and  the  frost 
comes  too  early,  for  corn  to  be  a  trustworthy  crop.  The  winters  are 
too  long  and  too  cold  for  stock-raising  to  be  carried  on  under  the  best 
conditions.  This  region,  which  may  be  roughly  outlined  as  about 
oOO  miles  long  by  about  300  miles  wide,  is  an  ideal  wheat-country 
and  produces  the  hard  wheat  which,  containing  the  highest  percentage 
of  gluten,  makes  more  loaves  of  bread  to  the  barrel  of  flour  than  any 
other.  At  the  time  of  the  great  movement  of  population  to  these 
prairies — the  decade  from  1S75  to  1885, — wheat  in  this  region 
brought  an  average  price  of  a  dollar  a  bushel  at  the  railway  stations. 
It  is  now  worth  about  50  cents.  Granted  that  the  farmer  now 
pays  much  less  for  labor,  machinery,  twine,  clothing,  and  groceries 
than  he  did  when  he  sold  his  crop  for  a  dollar  a  bushel ;  nevertheless 
greatly  by  the  decline  in  the  price  of  his  only  staple.  For 
a  time  lie  hoped  from  year  to  year  that  the  world  was  passing  through 
an  ei  .  and  that  wheat  would  before  long  regain,  most 

of  i  He  hi     been  forced  of  late  to  give  up  that  hope.     He 

now  that  the  Bteamship  and  the  railroad  have   made  the  people 

of.!  •  ..    competitors  in  the  food -markets  of 

Europe.     Australia  is  now  shipping  much  wheat  to  Liverpool.     In 
dia  t  50,000,000  bnshelsayear.     The  Argentine  Kepublic 

— much  of  it  an  inn  .         prairie  intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and 
rapidly  occupied  by  railway   lines — is  attracting  a  heavy 
immigration  of  farmers  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  is  pais- 

under  v<  Table  climatic  conditions.      In  1893,  25, 

10  bushels  went  the  Atlantic  from  thai,  country,  and  it 

1  that  the  crop  of  L894  has  yielded  90, 000, 000  bushels  for 
i  is  building  a  railroad  a<  ria  that  will  open  to 

•  an  immei  on  witli  a  soil    well  adapted    to  wheat,  and 

a  climate  like  that  <>f  North  Dakota.     The  world  is  going  t<>  be  <>ver- 

1  with  wheat   for   th<;    |  ration   at   least.      Our   North- 
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western  farmer,  abandoning  hope  of  higher  prices,  is  turning  his 
attention  to  the  most  careful  economies  in  cultivation  and  in  living. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  keenly  alive  to  every  possibility  of  lowering 
the  cost  of  transporting  his  crop  to  our  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  and 
the  European  markets.  Every  cent  saved  on  the  freight  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  a  gain  of  a  cent  a  bushel  to  the  producer.  The  ultimate 
object  of  the  deep -waterways  movement  is  to  place  the  wheat  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  Northwest  in  Liverpool  at  no  greater  freight 
rate  per  bushel  than  now  obtains  to  New  York  and  Montreal.  The 
twenty-foot  channel  from  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  Buffalo  has  taken  3 
cents  a  bushel  off  the  old  cost  of  carriage,  and  it  is  believed  that 
twenty  feet  on  to  New  York  and  Montreal  will  make  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  3  cents  to  the  seaboard. 

Evidently  the  first  step  to  prolong  the  deep  waterway  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  toward  the  ocean  is  to  open  a  channel  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  that  will  admit  the  passage  of  our  big  grain-carriers  from 
Duluth  and  Chicago,  which  are  now  forced  to  discharge  at  Buffalo. 
Eminent  engineers  told  the  Toronto  convention  that  it  will  cost  no 
more  to  make  a  new  canal  around  Niagara  on  the  American  side,  of 
sufficient  capacity  in  channel  and  locks  for  our  modern  lake  shipping, 
than  to  enlarge  the  channel  and  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal.  For 
either  work  their  estimate  is  $23,000,000.  Besides,  the  lockage 
system  of  the  Welland  is  out  of  date.  There  are  twenty-five  locks. 
The  new  science  of  canal  construction  would  provide  only  eight  or 
ten  locks  for  the  same  descent.  By  diminishing  the  number  of  locks, 
and  increasing  their  depth,  the  movement  of  vessels  is  facilitated  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  canal  is  reduced.  Instead  of  a  marine  stair- 
way with  steps  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  modern  engineering 
makes  great  hydraulic  lifts  that  raise  and  lower  vessels  forty,  fifty, 
and  even  seventy-five  feet.  To  have  the  United  States  Government 
promptly  begin  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Ontario  by  way  of  the  Lockport  route,  with  a  twenty -foot  channel, 
and  with  all  permanent  works  twenty-six  feet  deep,  is  the  first  demand 
of  the  deep-waterways  movement.  The  Welland  Canal  can  well  re- 
main as  it  is  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  light  draft. 

When  Congress  provides  the  means  for  opening  a  channel  through 
which  our  Western  grain  (loot  can  get  into  Lake  Ontario,  wo  can  no 
doubt  count  upon  the  Canadian  Government  to  revise  its  present  plan 
of  fourteen  feet  depth  for  the  enlarged  St.  Lawn  mala,  so  as  to 

make  them  correspond  in  capacity  with  the  rest  oi  the  channel   from 
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the  Upper  Lake  ports.  It  will  cost  $27,000,000  to  open  a  twenty- 
foot  channel  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal.  But  we  shall  not  be 
content  with  getting  to  Montreal.  That  seaport  is  ice-bound  for 
nearly  five  months  of  the  year.  Besides,  when  we  are  at  Montreal 
with  our  grain -laden  vessels,  we  are  nowhere,  so  far  as  the  great 
breadstuffs  markets  of  the  New  England  States,  of  New  York  City 
and  of  Philadelphia  are  concerned.  The  St.  Lawrence  route  to 
Europe  would  be  a  short  one  and  a  good  one  for  our  wheat  for  seven 
months  of  the  year,  but  we  want  also  to  get  to  New  York  City,  and 
on  the  way  there  we  want  to  skirt  with  our  cargoes  the  populous  New 
England  States,  so  that  they  can  take  what  they  want  of  our  wheat. 
We  do  not  expect  that  the  Erie  Canal  will  ever  be  made  into  a  chan- 
nel for  our  big  lake  steamers.  The  cost  would  be  too  great  for 
either  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  United  States  to  undertake. 
The  route  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawk  is  practicable,  but  a 
ship  canal  on  that  route  would  cost  §127,000,000.  There  is  a  favor- 
able route  from  Lake  St.  Francis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Lake 
Champlain,  known  as  the  Caughnawaga  route.  A  canal  32  miles 
long,  with  only  29  feet  of  lockage,  will  join  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
the  Lachine  Rapids  with  Lake  Champlain.  The  enlargement  of  the 
present  canal  between  Whitehall  and  the  Hudson  would  prolong  the 
deep-water  system  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  deepening  of  that  river  to 
a  point  about  30  miles  below  Albany  would  take  it  to  the  ocean. 
The  cost  of  this  enterprise  is  estimated  at  $.">1, 000, 000. 

All  the  figures  here  given  are  very  much  below  the  old  estimates, 
and  are  based  on  the  recent  experience  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  ex- 
cavating its  great  drainage  '-anal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois 
River.  Such  remarkable  improvements  and  inventions  have  been 
made  in  machinery  for  excavating  earth  and  rock  and  removing 
material  taken  from  canal-beds,  that  Chicago  is  constructing  her 
draii  tanal   f  than  two-thirds  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  of 

materia]  handled  that  Mam  paid  for  her  ship  canal.     This  great 

ning  in  the  cost  of  canal-digging  La  a  factor  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  problem  of  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  the  sea. 
In  fact  it  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  whole  movement, 
signifio  apparent  from  a  single  statement.     The  estimates 

i  few  yeai  I     10,000,000  for  deepening  the  Welland  and 

ala  to  twenty  feet,  made  by  the  Canadian  Govern 

incut.    ha\  I  IE  Ctlt  down  I  000,000. 

>bstacl<  irt  from  those  of  a  physical  and  a 
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financial  nature.  Montreal  and  most  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are 
hostile.  Montreal  fears  that  with  a  deep  channel  to  the  tidewater  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  wheat-ships  would  go  straight  to  Liverpool,  their 
cargoes  paying  no  tribute  to  her  elevators  and  commission-houses, 
and  that  ocean  steamers  would  pass  her  by  and  go  on  to  Toronto  with 
their  cargoes  of  European,  merchandise.  Buffalo  is  also  hostile.  She 
makes  about  a  cent  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  transferred  from 
lake  vessels  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  she  strenuously  objects  to  any  change 
in  the  existing  grain  route  to  New  York.  If  not  positively  hostile, 
New  York  City  is  indifferent,  and  has  thus  far  given  no  aid  or  en- 
couragement to  the  movement.  She  appears  to  be  content  with  the 
towpath  and  the  mule  team  of  the  Erie  Canal.  If  a  twenty  foot 
channel  should  be  made  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  Canadians  should  deepen  their  St.  Lawrence  canals  so  as  to  give 
our  grain -carriers  a  highway  to  Montreal,  New  York  would  soon  set 
to  work  upon  the  Cham  plain  route. 

We  of  the  West  do  not  look  for  any  further  reduction  in  railway 
freight  charges.  Many  of  our  trunk  lines  are  in  bankruptcy  by 
reason  of  excessive  competition  with  each  other  and  the  pressure  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  them  during  the  past  ten  years,  by  State 
legislatures,  State  commissions,  and  public  opinion,  to  force  down 
their  rates.  They  have  reached  the  bottom  in  the  downward  tendency 
and  are  now  uniting  to  make  a  fight  for  the  right  to  live.  If  we  are 
to  go  on  raising  wheat  for  the  world's  markets  in  competition  with 
Kussia,  Hungary,  India,  Australia,  and  Argentina,  and  are  to  face 
the  future  competition  of  the  vast  Siberian  plains,  we  must  have  a 
free  water  highway  for  large  vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic.  Our  Government  has  already  opened  a  thousand  miles  of 
this  highway.  We  demand  that  it  shall  proceed  without  delay  to 
complete  this  great  national  work,  so  that  our  big  steel  steamers  and 
whalebacks,  taking  their  cargoes  of  grain  at  the  ports  nearest  the 
wheat-fields,  may  reach  the  wharves  of  New  York  City  and  have  the 
open  sea  before  them.  When  Chicago  spends  (25,000,000  to  drain 
her  sewers  and  to  open  water  communication  with  the  M  BS  Bsippi,  it 
is  surely  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  ask  Congress  to  devote  only  three 
times  that  sum  to  extend  ocean  navigation  into  the  heart  of  the 
continent. 

E.  \ .  Smallh 


AN   APPEAL  TO   HOUSEKEEPERS. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  of  housekeeping  in  New  England, 
it  has  been  very  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  employers 
could  make  and  ought  to  make  domestic  service  more  homelike  and 
more  attractive,  and  that  by  so  doing  they  could  powerfully  aid  that 
social  reform  toward  which  all  men  are  now  looking.  In  order  to  do 
this  they  must  pay  attention  to  some  of  its  smallest  details  and  be 
willing  to  change  some  of  the  arrangements  of  their  houses  and  some 
of  their  methods  of  living;  and  it  is  about  these  changes  that  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions. 

There  are  large  institutions  in  Boston — doubtless  also  in  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States, — whose  sole  object  it  is  to  rescue 
little  children  from  neglect  and  evil  surroundings,  and  place  them  in 
homes  where  they  are  sometimes  adopted,  sometimes  trained  only  as 
members  of  the  household ;  but  family  life  is  sought  for  them  as  the 
most  desirable  shelter  possible.  Children  brought  up  in  this  way 
have  not  what  some  writer  has  called  M  the  lost,  asylum-look"  which 
cornes  from  being  treated  for  years  en  masse,  and  losing  all  individ- 
uality in  classification.  And  m  many  other  lines  the  tendency  of 
modern  reform  is  to  exalt  the  life  of  the  home,  the  protection  it 
affords  and   its  influence  on  character  and  manners,  and  to  recognize 

'ue  way  of  Providence   that  "  lb-  setteth  the  solitary  in  families." 

That  bome-lif<  -  the  desirable  life  for  most  women 

will  hardl\  I  by  the  warmest  advocates  <»f   their   higher 

education  and  their  admission  to  new  employments. 

What  then  a:  ties  of  a  home,  not  now  for  children, 

but  for  those  "children  of  a  larger  growth,"  generally  young  women 

and  girls,  wh<  in  the  work  of  our  households?     Assuredly 

must  be  f ood  and  shelter;    useful  occupation  and  instruction; 

from  harm  and  temptation;    mutual  confidence  and  respect; 
•  in  illness;    and  sympathy  in  both  sorrow  and  pleasure.      No  one 

of  I  ould  be  omitted  from  the  description  of  a  good 

home,  and  i  home  th.it,  domestio  service  makes 

its  special  olaim.     I                   rso,  some!         alas  I  much  oftener, 
48 
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some  new-comer  enters  our  households  as  cook,  housemaid,  nurse, 
st ia tnstress,  or  general  worker.  Sometimes  her  duties  are  as  specialized 
as  in  an  English  house;  often  they  areas  varied  as  those  of  the  "  help" 
in  a  New  England  farmhouse.  These  women  are  separated  from  us 
who  employ  them  sometimes  by  race,  religion,  or  education ;  chiefly 
by  the  traditions,  or  present  existence,  of  social  prejudices  or  caste. 
They  are  bound  to  us  by  their  womanhood,  their  youth,  and  by  their 
very  ignorance  which  appeals  to  our  superior  knowledge  and  care. 
If  this  multitude  of  young  women  (most  of  them  are  young) ,  constantly 
passing  through  our  households,  can  be  protected  from  evil,  instructed 
in  useful  knowledge,  refined  into  ways  of  gentleness,  as  the  result  of 
their  sojourn  with  us,  who  will  say  that  employers  cannot  make 
domestic  service  a  valuable  aid  to  society?  Why  do  not  women  in- 
finitely prefer  such  a  home  to  the  dangers  of  employment  behind  a 
counter  or  in  a  factory — dangers  which  threaten  health,  honor  and 
happiness?     That  they  do  not  prefer  it,  is  a  well-known  fact. 

But  do  women  find  in  domestic  service  all  these  characteristics  of 
a  home?  First,  as  to  mechanical  conditions, — food  and  shelter? 
Yes,  certainly,  we  answer;  better  food  probably  than  they  ever  had 
before  and  plenty  of  it;  comfortable  beds  and  rooms  often  as  good  as 
those  of  the  children  of  the  family.  As  to  food,  few  indeed  are  the 
families  where  servants  do  not  have  enough  and  that  of  excellent 
quality.  Yet  a  cook  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  the  other  servants 
uncomfortable  by  refusing  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  an  attractive 
meal  for  them.  The  head  of  the  household  must  be  on  the  watch  for 
this  possible  discomfort.  Again,  women  who  have  risen  at  six 
o'clock  or  earlier  should  not  wait  till  nine  before  they  eat  their  break- 
fast. We  know  the  importance  of  healthful  and  regular  food;  they 
do  not,  and  we  should  teach  them. 

Then  as  to  shelter:  we  should  whenever  possible  give  each  ser- 
vant a  separate  sleeping -room.  One  of  the  first  longings  of  every 
girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen  is  for  a  room  she  can  call  her  own;  one 
place  where  she  can  be  alone  for  special  work,  for  quiet  thought,  for 
tears  and  prayers.  In  building  or  refashioning  a  house  we  should 
study  this  need,  and  by  preference  make  two  or  three  small  rooms 
out  of  the  one  large  room  perhaps  designed  for  the  servants'  occu- 
pancy. Imi forced  close  companionship  during  sleep  and  at  meals  is 
often  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  house-servant's  life,  atul  we  should 
try  to  make  this  trial  as  light  as  possible.  At  least  we  should  fur- 
nish the  one  room  with  separate  beds,  wash -stands  and   bureaus,  and 
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thereby  avoid  many  little  disputes.  Each  girl  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  neatness  and  (what  is  much  harder  to  enforce)  the 
ventilation  of  her  room,  and  we  should  teach  her,  as  we  teach  our 
children,  the  injury  done  by  unaired  bedding  and  furnishing. 

Next  comes  the  useful  occupation.  Certainly  we  think  there  is 
enough  of  that.  Sometimes  there  is  too  much.  We  do  not  really 
know  the  difficulty  or  ease  of  any  work  till  we  have  done  it  ourselves. 
One  of  several  servants  in  a  large  family — a  new  arrival — asked  the 
cook,  "  Why  do  you  not  have  our  breakfast  before  the  family's  and 
get  the  work  done  earlier?''  "  It  would  be  of  no  use, "  was  the  reply. 
"'  Mrs.  Blank  would  soon  find  us  more  work  to  do,  if  she  saw  we  had 
any  spare  time."  In  another  case,  a  lady  said  to  me,  "  My  cook  gets 
through  all  her  work  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  and  there  is  an 
hour  or  more  before  she  has  to  get  dinner  when  she  is  doing  nothing. 
I  think  she  goes  to  her  room  and  lies  down.  She  ought  to  do  some 
of  the  chambermaid's  work  and  so  set  her  free  to  sew  and  do  other 
things  for  me. "  And  when  I  remarked  that  the  cook  had  been  on 
her  feet  all  day,  she  replied,  "  But  a  woman  who  comes  in  to  clean  or 
scrub  gives  me  all  her  time,  why  should  n't  my  cook  do  the  same?" 
Both  these  employers  were  kind-hearted,  good  women,  but  they  had 

or  done  housework  and  had  no  conception  of  the  fatigue  it  in- 
volves. Such  regular,  sustained  labor  requires  intervals  of  rest,  and 
we  should  make  it  a  principle  so  to  arrange  the  work  that  every 
afternoon  o  ling  a  girl  should  have  some  leisure. 

We  should  consider,  also,  the  loneliness  of  housework.     This,  in 

mind,  is  one  of  the  gr<  Irawbacks  to  domestic  service. 

She  fears  to  be  isolated  from  the  family  and  to  be  held  to  a  weari- 

of  duties  unshared  by  others.      For  this  reason,  as  for 

.     weM  for  as  to  take  a  share  sometimes  in  the  housework 

and  let  our  daughters  help.  ervants  prefer  general  housework 

any  m<  cialized  form,  because  in  such  a  place  the  mistress 

almost  always  helps  in  the  work;  and  they  prefer  it  partly  because  of 

mpanionship,  and  partly  be*  of  the  increased  dignity  thus 

tion.      For  if  a  girl  nev<  her  «'inployers  wash 

china,  or  dust  the  parlor,  or  do  a  and  bears  them  always 

i  work  as  hateful    and  wearisome,   prill  she  bot  involun- 
tarily come  to  take  the  sami  of  it? 

In  our  thoughtful  m<>.  feel  that  the  building  and  sustaining 

of  a  home  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  possible  to  women.     \v<> 

physical    I  aental  repose  and  Ltfl  far  reaching 
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moral  influence.  We  know  that  this  ideal  home  must  rest  upon  the 
firm  foundations  of  order,  cleanliness  and  wholesome  food;  that  with- 
out these  qualities  a  house  cannot  be  a  home.  Neither  art,  nor  music, 
neither  family  affection  nor  intellectual  interests,  nor  all  four  com- 
bined, can  make  up  for  the  lack  of  these  essentials.  Such  considera- 
tions dignify  the  humblest  details  of  housework.  Yet  we  allow  our 
daughters  to  hate  housework  and  to  grow  up  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent about  it,  and  we  ourselves  take  no  share  in  even  its  lightest 
labors.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  even  without  speech 
housework  is  in  many  of  our  homes  evidently  considered  disagreeable 
and  degrading.  How  different  from  the  home  where  perhaps  the 
breakfast  china  is  washed  and  the  china  closet  rectified  by  the  mis- 
tress's own  hand;  where  the  daughters  have  charge  of  the  parlor  or 
of  their  own  rooms,  and  where  such  slight  share  in  the  day's  labor, 
beautifully  done,  is  recognized  and  honored,  and  sets  its  daily  exam- 
ple !  One  need  not  do  much,  only  enough  to  show  an  interest  in,  and 
respect  for,  the  work. 

These  mechanical  arrangements  of  food,  shelter  and  occupation, 
having  been  considered,  we  come  to  instruction  as  part  of  a  home-life. 
It  is  a  much  disputed  question  whether  the  employer  should  be  her- 
self able  to  do  all  kinds  of  housework  well,  or  whether  her  ignorance 
and  helplessness  do  not  call  forth  more  earnest  and  skilful  work  from 
her  servants.  Ladies  often  say,  "  Oh  they  know  I  cannot  cook  the 
dinner  or  clean  the  house  and  so  of  course  they  must,  and  they  work 
a  great  deal  better  than  if  they  thought  I  could  help  myself."  I 
have  heard  very  sensible  women  say  this.  And  a  charming  authoress 
some  time  ago  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  a  religions  newspaper 
strongly  defending  this  view.  She  wrote  in  substance,  u  If  I  go  to  a 
dressmaker  or  milliner,  I  do  not  expect  to  teach  or  show  her  how 
to  ma,ke  my  dress  or  bonnet;  that  is  her  work,  not  mine.  Neither 
should  I  be  expected  to  teach  my  cook  to  prepare  the  dinner  or  my 
waitress  to  set  the  table.  That  is  their  business,  not  mine." — And 
again,  "If  your  breakfast  muffins  are  filled  with  soda,  never  wr 
your  cook  '  There  was  too  much  soda,'  but  say  i  The  muffins  wore 
not  good  this  morning.'  Bridget  will  naturally  reply,  'And  what 
was  the  matter  with  'em,  ma'am?'  and  you  should  say,  '1  am  not  a 
cook,  I  don't  know.  You  must  know;  that  is  your  luism. 
Bridget  is  then  gratified  by  your  acknowledging  her  superiority  in 
her  own  place.  You  must  always  take  this  tone  with  your  servants; 
they  have  undertaken  such  work  ;    they  must  be  skilful   and  oompe- 
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tent  and  expect  no  guidance  from  you."  Can  we  reasonably  expect 
such  trained  service  in  this  country? 

We  can  bring  to  the  problems  of  cooking  and  housework  intelli- 
gent educated  minds  and  often  a  nicety  of  taste  and  smell  not  attained 
by  poor  women  who  have  had  a  limited  diet  and  untrained  observa- 
tion. The  employer  who  teaches  her  cook  to  make  delicate  soups 
and  desserts,  and  who  trains  her  waitress  or  chambermaid  to  skill  and 
neatness  has  been  of  real  service  to  them.  She  has  helped  them  to 
fill  their  present  places  satisfactorily  and  has  perhaps  aided  them  to 
win  promotion  and  higher  wages.  Without  having  such  knowledge 
herself  she  cannot  teach  them,  although  in  some  localities  employers 
can  send  their  servants  to  a  cooking-school  where  they  obtain  instruc- 
tion which  is  very  useful  to  them.  In  the  present  scarcity  of  do- 
mestic servants  promotion  cannot  often  be  given  in  the  same  family, 
because  untrained  women  demand  and  receive  nearly  as  high  wages 
at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service.  The  promo- 
tion takes  place  in  some  other  household.  Ah !  how  many  an 
ignorant,  clumsy  girl  from  over  the  sea  has  been  trained  in  these  gen- 
eral housework  situations  by  some  neat,  energetic  Yankee  mistress  in 
ways  of  thrift  and  skill  and  has  then  passed  on  to  high  wages  as  a 
first-class  cook!  And  the  tired  housekeeper,  as  she  sees  her  often 
ungrateful  maid  depart,  sighs  to  think  of  the  next  and  the  next  in- 
competent— a  sort  of  unending  series, — and  little  knows  that  she  is 
doil  .nary  work  as  the  helper  in  city  sewing-  and  train- 

id  line  lady  who  gives  liberally  to  the  House- 

.-  Kindergarten.  The  merchant  is  proud  to  point  to  his  quondam 
offio  who,  from  making  the  fires  and  running  errands,  has  been 

lily  promoted  to  the  place  oi  bookt  .  clerk  or  salesman,  and 

finally  to  a  b  I  of   his   own.      We   housekeepers   should  try  to 

attain  to  a  limilar  feeling. 

Protection  ifl  the  attribute  of  a  home  that  we  have  named. 

guard  thi  women?     From 

bad  stions,  and   from  possible  insult  and 

Qation.       In  order  that  our  advice  and  restrictions  should  pro- 

ipathy  with  their  youth  and    natural 

e  must  remember  that  our  rules  of  social 

theirs.     If  we  prohibit  the  visits 

of  bad  men  and  i  we  must  allow  and  encourage  the  visits  of 

i]  with  good  is  the  maxim   of  social  reform 

We  Hoi  t  oof  ipport  to  rofiV.   bouses  that 
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replace  with  innocent  pleasures  the  dissipations  of  the  saloon,  and 
then  refuse  to  allow  any  followers  to  our  poor  little  maid  in  the 
kitchen.  If  some  pleasant  young  fellow  is  calling  on  Edith  in  the 
parlor  we  cannot  consistently  say  that  the  temperate,  hard- working 
Michael  shall  not  come  to  see  Bridget.  We  should  take  pains  to 
ascertain  the  young  man's  good  character  and  respectability,  as  with 
our  daughter's  friends,  although  such  inquiry  must  be  made  with 
great  tact  and  discretion. 

As  to  going  out  in  the  evening  we  often  wonder  why  a  girl  is  not 
content  to  stay  at  home  and  sew,  when  we  should  rather  remember 
the  tedium  and  confinement  of  the  day's  work  and  should  encourage 
her  to  seek  fresh  air  and  friendly  faces  outside.  There  are  evils  that 
walk  in  darkness,  it  is  true,  but  a  quiet-mannered,  self-respecting 
woman  seldom  meets  with  harm;  and  if  she  goes  to  her  home,  or  to 
visit  respectable  friends,  the  gain  to  health  and  cheerfulness  will  far 
outweigh  such  slight  risk.  And  since  a  quiet,  modest  manner  is  so 
great  a  protection  to  every  woman,  let  our  maids  have  a  good  example 
in  our  own  families.  Let  them  see  us  train  our  daughters  to  soft 
voices  and  gentle  movements;  let  them  hear  us  criticise  the  loud 
laughter,  the  forward  manner,  or  the  selfish  carelessness  of  the  ill- 
bred  woman  in  every  station  of  life.  Such  indirect  criticism  is  often 
the  most  effective. 

The  books  a  girl  reads  are  also  among  the  dangers  of  life.  Let 
us  not  merely  condemn  the  silly,  worthless  stories  which  are  handed 
about  among  these  girls,  but  supply  our  kitchens  with  good  books ; 
though  good  and  interesting  books  which  will  not  jar  upon  prejudices 
of  race  or  religion  are  very  hard  to  find.  If  the  girl  is  young,  and 
her  parents  are  living  in  the  neighborhood,  we  should  try  to  see  them 
and  cooperate  with  them  for  the  good  of  their  child  and  agree  upon 
the  necessary  restrictions.  We  should  willingly  do  this  if  the  girl 
were  a  member  of  our  Mission  Class:  can  we  not  do  it  for  a  member 
of  our  household? 

Kespect  and  confidence  we  certainly  wish  our  servants  to  feel 
toward  us,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  grounds  for  such  feelings  let 
us  strictly  keep  our  engagements  with  them  as  to  payment  of  w 
and  giving  of  leisure  time.  It  seems  as  if  this  would  be  very 
difficult  in  housework,  which  is  in  its  nature  variable  and  elastic,  and 
cannot  be  regulated  like  typesetting  or  sewing.  But  we  ran  make  it 
a  point  of  honor  and  honesty  to  keep  to  the  contract,  whatever  it  may 
be,  about  holidays;    to  say  in  tin- beginning,  u  1  may  not  be  al-le  alw  a\  I 
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to  give  you  Thursday  afternoon,  but  if  not  I  will  give  you  another 
afternoon  in  its  place"  ;  and  we  should  tell  them  of  such  a  change  in 
due  season,  respecting  their  possible  engagements  with  others.  And 
we  should  give  such  time,  once  agreed  upon,  not  "grudgingly,  nor 
of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  of  leisure  as  well  as  of 
money.  If  sickness  or  emergencies  call  for  extra  work  and  no  vaca- 
tions, we  should  offer  them  extra  wages,  and  make  it  evident  that  we 
appreciate  any  willing  helpfulness  they  have  shown. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  a  home  atmosphere,  but  we  all  know  what 
it  is;  we  know  at  which  of  our  friends1  houses  we  feel  ourselves  at 
home  and  part  of  the  family,  while  in  other  houses  we  are  only  visitors. 
Probably  our  servants  who,  as  the  keeper  of  an  employment  office 
once  said,  "  have  no  vocabulary,  you  must  remember,"  would  rind  it 
even  harder  to  describe.  But  the  feeling  is  there.  It  is  this  which 
will  keep  a  woman  doing  heavy  work  in  a  large  household,  when 
easier  work  and  "  two  in  a  family"  (that  most  desirable  number!) 
tempt  in  vain.  It  is  this  which  will  make  her  look  back  with  long- 
ing to  the  place  she  has  left  from  the  easier  one  to  which  she  has  at- 
tained. "  The  work  was  a  great  deal  harder  at  Mrs.  Blank's,"  said  a 
housemaid  recently,  M  but  she  was  so  kind  and  the  feeling  was  so 
different. "  Let  us  try  to  create  this  home  atmosphere  for  all  our 
household,  for  our  servants  as  well  as  for  our  children,  by  recogniz- 
ing and  praising  their  good  work,  by  avoiding  names  and  regulations 
which  are  distasteful  to  them,  and  by  sympathy  with  them  as  women 
and  fellow -beings. 

This  is  a  brief  and  inadequate  statement  of  what  our  homes  might 
be   to  OUT  doD  .  and    it   may   be   answered    in    two  ways.      Some 

ho  rati   trul \  u  All  these  things  have  L  kept  from  my 

youth  up,1  they  have  only  to  ize  the  worth  of  the  work 

-      nd    to    feel    that    they    help    society    as    truly  and    as 

if  the  work  had  a  long  Dame.      Hut  many  more  bouse 

.11    ask,   "Why    should    we    take    all    this    trouble,  "lien    so 

trail  :id  ill-repaid,  simply  to  make  domestic  service  attractive? 

If  ti  do  DOt  wish  to  live  with  us;    if  they  despise  housework, 

and  prefer  the  liberty  of  a  shop  or  factory,  if  they  rebel  against  control 

and  rn  the  maxims  of  household  economy,  break  our 

china  and  -pod  our  furniture,  why  not  regard  them  merely  as  oecea 

ind   N't  them    i  i  >ur  h<  i  many  nuiehih 

We  bave  Little  return  for  symp  ind  kindness;    we  are  looked 
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upon  as  aliens  in  religion,  often  only  as  Philistines  worthy  of  the 
spoil.  We  do  not  try  to  make  our  employment  attractive  to  the 
gardener,  carpenter,  or  dressmaker:  why  should  we  make  so  much 
effort  to  throw  a  charm  round  domestic  service?"  I  answer:  "Be- 
cause other  occupations  are  crowded  and  this  really  worthy  and  desir- 
able one  is  not  even  full.  Because,  as  matters  now  stand,  and  have 
stood  for  the  last  forty  years,  our  own  countrywomen  will  not  engage 
in  domestic  work.  They  dislike  the  employment,  and  regard  it  as 
socially  degrading  and  as  limiting  their  personal  freedom.  It  is  left 
almost  entirely  to  foreigners,  and  they,  as  they  become  Americanized, 
also  look  down  upon  it.  Consequently  these  young  women  crowd 
into  the  shops  and  factories,  keep  down  wages,  and  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  overworked  and  wretched,  till  perhaps  misery  presses  them  lower 
still  into  moral  degradation  and  ruin." 

Have  we  mothers  and  housekeepers  no  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter? Can  we  shake  our  skirts,  and  say  "  I  am  not  my  sister's 
keeper"?  If  the  rule,  the  custom  in  this  country  were  that  young 
women  should  pass  some  years  in  domestic  service,  learning  useful 
work,  refined  and  modest  manners,  gentleness  and  truth  with  little 
children,  what  beneficial  changes  might  not  result,  whether  they 
continued  in  their  useful  and  honored  occupation  or  went  to  homes 
of  their  own  to  brighten  and  sweeten  them  with  the  economy,  good 
sense,  and  self-control  learned  in  such  service!  A  woman  trained  in 
these  gracious  household  ways  will  keep  a  clean  and  thrifty  house, 
will  rightly  guide  her  children  and  be  a  true  helpmate  to  her  hus- 
band. Her  home  will  be  a  radiating  centre  of  good,  and  the  rays 
may  have  been  lighted  at  our  own  hearthstones. 

This  is  the  mission  work  we  mothers  and  housekeepers  can  all  do. 
Tied  to  our  homes  often  by  little  children,  by  limited  means  or  by 
poor  health,  we  may  not  be  able  to  attend  meetings  or  visit  for  the 
Associated  Charities,  or  even  sew  for  an  orphan  asylum;  but  we 
can  make  sure  that  no  girl  ever  passes  through  our  homes  without 
learning  something  useful,  without  seeing  housework  respected,  with- 
out the  glow  of  a  kindly  interest  and  the  felt  influence  of  a  right  view 
of  life  and  its  duties.  Is  not  this  motive  sufficient  to  make  us  abol- 
ish all  the  unnecessary  restrictions  of  domestic  service  and  add  all  the 
reasonable  and  possible  attractions  to  it  in  our  homes? 

Can  we  not  thus  aid  in  social  reform,  or,  in  Scriptural  language, 
help  t<>  bring  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven? 
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